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WINTER  EVENING  TALES 


THS 

RENOWNED  ADVENTURES 

OF 

BASIL  LEE  * 

I  HA.VE,  for  this  twenty  years  becn  convicted  of  the  truth 
oi  the  proverU  that  a  fool  can  best  teach  a  wise  man  ^ 
wit;  and  that  it  is,  in  fact,  on  the  egregfious  misConduct 
ofthe  thoughtless  and  foolish  part  of  mankind  that  the 
wise  and  prudent  calculate  for  their  success,  and  from 
these  that  they  take  tlieir  lessons  of  perseverance  and 
good  mana^ment.  On  this  principle  the  foUöwing 
sheets  are  irdited;  and  that  oihers  may  be  warned  from 
the  rock  on  which  I  have  split,  I  shall  conceal  nothingy 
but  relate  uniformly  the  simple  truth,  though  manifest- 
ly  to  my  disadvantage. — I  have  not  written  my  lifc  as 
a  niodel  to  be  copied,  but  as  one  to  be  avoided,  ana 


riginal  of  this  extraordinary  Journal  was  lodged  in  my 

«thesummerof  1810,  by  an  old  man,  having  the  appcaranoe 

i$jed  gentleman.     It  was  when  I  commcnced  publishiii< 

>rT,  that  it  was  given  in  to  me,  for  the  purposc  of  bcing  revisod 

^biished  in  that  paper.     A  small  portion  of  it  was  pubiished^ 

9  owin^  to  the  frccdom  with  which  the  writer  expressed  himself,  it 

^«▼6  ofTence,  and  was  therefore  cut  short  and  discontihued.     The 

writer,  it  is  probable,  liad  becn  ofTended  at  this,  for  I  nevcr  saw  him 

again;  but  I  have  since  been  informed,  that  hts  naine  is  Basil  Lee, 

and  that  he  was  alive  in  1817.     He  ncver,  in  all  these  memoirs,  men- 

tions  bis  familv  name,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  wishes  to  conceal  it 

His  friends  will  therefore  excuse  n\e  for  having  subjoined  it,  for  the 

flske  of  giringintcrcst  to  the  narraiive;  and  if  he  is  still  in  lifc,  I  shall 

be  glad  to  hear  from  him.    The  large  portion  that  1  have  been  obliged 

to  caucel,  it  wa»  surely  bettcr  not  to  appear. 
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may  those  who  laug;h  at  my  inconsistencies  leam  from 
them  to  steer  a  different  course. 

Therc  is  one  great  evil  under  the  sun,  from  whl.vh, 
if  ycuth  be  not  warned,  their  success  in  life  will  be  fru«- 
trated,  and  their  old  age  be  wilhout  comfort  and  with- 
out  respecu  From  ir  my  misfortunes  are  all  to  be  trac- 
ed,  and  from  it  I  am  suffering  at  this  day.  I  look  back 
on  the  days  that  are  pastf  and  am  grieved.  I  can  now 
See  all  my  incongruities>  and  wonder  at  my  negligence 
in  not  being  able  to  currect  them. 

The  evil  that  I  complain  of,  by  which  all  my  views 
in  üfe  have  been  frustrated^  and  by  which  thousands  as 
well  as  myself  have  suffered,  without  attributing  their 
disappointmenls  to  it,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
inrtability  of  mind'^ihQ.i  youthful  impatience,  so  noto- 
rious  in  every  youngand  aspi ring  breast,  which  impels 
the  possessor  to  fly  from  one  study  to  another,  and  from 
one  calling  to  another,  without  the  chance  of  succeed- 
ing  in  any.  This  propensity  to  change,  so  inherent  in 
young  and  volatile  miiids,  I  have  often  seen  incouraged 
by  parents,  who  would  as  frequenily  apply  the  sage 
remarky  that  '*  whcn  one  trade  failed,  they  could,  when 
they  pleased,  take  up  another.*'  It  is  the  worst  prin- 
ciple  on  which  any  man  can  act»  and  I  will  prove  it  to 
all  the  World,  first  from  reason,  and  afterwards  from 
experience. 

The  mind  of  man,  survey  it  from  what  point  of  view 
you  please,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  stream  of 
water.  I  hate  similes  in  general,  but  the  fitness  of  this  - 
pleases  mc  so  much  at  Brst  sight,  that  I  must  follow  it 
out.  The  river,  when  it  first  issues  from  its  parent 
spring,  is  a  trifling  insignificant  rill,  and  eäsily  dam- 
med,  or  turned  aside  either  to  the  right  band  or  to  the 
left;  but  still  as  it  advances,  it  gathers  strength  and 
power,  and,  unless  by  means  the  most  elaborate,  be- 
comes  irresistable.  When  it  approaches  the  latier 
end  of  its  course  it  becomes  steady  and  still,  and  at 
last  moves  heavily  and  laggingly  along,  tili  it  mixes 
with  the  boundless  ocean.  The  stream  is  human  lifc, 
and  the  ocean  is  eternity;  but  the  similarity  betwixt 
these  is  so  apparent,  that  the  most  simple  can  be  at  iio 
loss  to  tracc  it. 
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If  this  stream,  in  any  part  of  its  course,  is  divided 
into  twoy  each  of  these  come  far  short  of  having  halt 
the  strength  and  force  of  the  original  curreiit;  and  if 
parted  again,  they  still  lose  in  endless  gradation.  The 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  oftener  a  stream  is  di- 
Tided,  it  becomes  the  more  easily  subdivided  again  and 
again.  A  shoal,  or  any  trivial  impediment,  that  ncver 
could  once  have  withstood  its  accumulated  force,  stops 
its  diminished  currents,  and  tums  them  whithersoever 
Chance  may  direct — a  smaller  obstacle  does  it  the  next 
time,  until  the  noble  river  ends  in  becoming  a  stagnant 
lakcy  or  a  cumberer  of  the  adjacent  grounds.  So  will 
it  prove  with  man,  if  the  energies  of  his  soul  are  enfee- 
bled  by  a  variety  of  unconnected  pursuits. 

Again,  let  it  be  noted,  that  it  is  of  little  moment  into 
what  Channel  you  turn  this  stream  al  first,  provided  you 
can  confineit  to  that  Channel  alone;for  it  will  continue 
to  deepen,  and  bank  itself  in  by  degrees,  until  that  Chan- 
nel appear  to  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  as  its  natural 
course.  So  it  is  with  the  human  mind,  even  in  a  more 
extensive  degree;  for  if  its  course  is  bent  towards  any 
ont  object,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  it  obtains  it.  I  hope  this 
plausible  theory  is  perfectly  understood,  for  it  is  a  pity 
it  should  be  lost;  but  I  think  he  must  have  a  very  ihlck 
head  who  does  not  comprehend  it  And  now,  having 
finished  the  reasoning  and  reasonable  part  of  my  worky 
I  will  next  prove  my  theory  by  a  history  of  my  life,  down 
to  the  day  that  I  finish  the  last  page  of  this  manuscript. 

I  was  third  son  to  a  respectable  farmer  in  the  uppcr 
parts  of  Berwickshire,  who  occupied  an  extensive  tract 
of  landf  partly  arable  and  partly  pasture.  At  the  par- 
ish  school  1  received  such  an  education  as  was  generally 
bestowed  on  the  sons  of  farmers  in  those  days.  l  could 
read  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  even  the  Bible  with 
greatfluency,  though  with  a  broad  and  uncouth  pronun- 
ciation.  I  could  write  a  fair  and  legible  band,  and  cast 
up  accounts  tolerably  well,  having  gone  through  Cock- 
crs  Arithmetic  as  far  as  the  Rule  of  Three;  but  when  I 
came  into  Vulgär  Fractions,  the  trick  of  dividing  a 
Single  number  into  so  many  minute  parts  quite  disgust- 
cd  me.  I  judged  that  thereby  I  was  confusing  myself 
with  a  multiplicity  of  figures,  of  which  there  was  no 
end;  so  I  gave  it  up. 
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At  fourteen  ycars  of  agc,  I  was,  by  my  own  choice, 
bound  apprentice  to  a  joiner  in  the  neighbouthood,  with 
whom  I  was  obliged  to  serve  out  my  time,  much  against 
my  will;  for  1  deemed  myself  master  of  the  crafi,  and 
much  superior  to  my  teacher,  before  half  my  time  was 
expired.  After  I  hacl  struggled  through  it  I  went  home. 
My  father  hinted  to  me,  that  I  ought  to  take  the  wages 
my  late  master  offered  me  to  continue  with  him,  until 
something  better  should  be  found.  But  this  I  slighted 
with  high  disdain;  declaring  that  I  would  go  to  London 
er  America,  before  I  accepted  less  than  double  the  sum 
proposed;  and  that,  at  any  rate,  was  I  never  to  leam  any 
thing  better  than  making  a  plough,  or  a  cart-wheel? 

No  master  could  be  found  who  would  come  up  to  my 
conditions,  while  the  ease  and  indulgence  that  I  expe- 
rienced  about  my  father's  house,  made  me  heartily 
wish  that  no  one  might  ever  be  found;  and  this  senti- 
mcnt  made  me  cbnlrive  some  strong  and  unanswerable 
objections  to  every  proposal  of  the  kind,  until  the  pros 
pect  of  getting  me  advantageously  engagcd  as  a  jour- 
neyman  died  somewhat  away.  That  it  might  not  too 
abruptly  be  renewed,  I  proposed  to  my  father  to  hold 
one  of  his  ploughs,  a  task,  to  which  I  assured  him,  I 
was  completely  adequate,  and  gave  him  some  wise 
hints  of  keeping  forward  the  work  of  the  farm,  by  the 
influence  which  my  presence  would  have  upon  the  scr- 
vants.  My  father,  who  was  a  good-natured  worthy  man, 
acquiesced,  and  I  feil  to  work;  and  certainly,  for  some 
weeks,  wrought  with  unusual  vigilance.  I  had  one 
principal  molive  for  staying  at  home,  which  my  father 
diu  not  advert  to;  I  was  in  love  with  Jessy,  one  of  the 
servant-maids,  a  little  blooming  arrogant  gypsy,  out  of 
whose  sight  1  could  not  be  happy.  I  quarrclled  with 
her  daily,  and  agrecd  with  her  again,  bcgging  her  par- 
don  before  night.  I  looked,  simpered  and  sighed,  but 
all  these  dclightful  signals  of  love  she  received  with 
seeming  disdain.  I  was  jealous  of  her  beyond  all 
bounds:  and  if  I  saw  her  smile  upon'  any  other  young 
man,  or  talking  apart  with  one,  my  bosom  burnt  with 
rage  and  revenge.  I  haunted  her  as  if  I  had  been  her 
shadow;  and  ihcugh  I  did  not  know  of  any  thing  that 
I  wanted  with  her,  yet  I  neithcr  could  be  happy  out  of 
her  presence,  nor  cootf  nted  wheu  in  it 
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Though  I  believe  my  Performance  as  a  ploughtnan 
nas  of  a  very  inferior  species,  I  remember,  1  soon  bc- 
came  superciliously  vain  of  it,  which  provoked  mv 
neighbour  ploughmen  to  ireat  me  wirb  very  liltle  def- 
erence*  I  was  not  slack  in  telling  them,  that  it  arosc 
all  from  envy,  at  seeing  themselves  so  inucb  outdonf 
by  me,  in  a  busioess  which  they  had  practised  all  their 
lives,  but  had  never  understood.  There  was  no  Stand- 
ing of  this  from  a  novice,  for  the  border  hinds  are  an 
independent  and  high-spirited  race  of  men,  and  mat« 
ters  went  on  any  way  but  cordially  between  us.  My 
partial  father  came  over  to  my  side,  which  made  the 
breach  still  the  wider;  and  at  length  they  told  him  to 
my  face,  that  they  would  no  longer  work  along  with 
me;  for,  besides  not  keeping  up  my  part,  and  leaving 
them  all  the  drudgery,  I  took  it  upon  me  to  direct  them, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  I  knew  no  more  of  farm-la- 
bour  than  a  cat 

I  Said  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  work  any  longe« 
with  such  boors;  thati  wrought  nearly  as  much  as 
them  all  put  together;  but  that  they  wanted  to  beidle, 
and  wished  not  for  any  such  pattern.  *^  Poor  shilly 
shally  shurf  !'*  exciaimed  one  of  them,  in  great  indig- 
nation,  '*  You  haud  a  pleugh!  ye  maun  eat  a  bowe  o' 
mekl  an'  lick  a  peck  o'  ashes  ürst!  deil  hae'te'er  I  saw 
ye  gude  for  yet,  but  rinn  in'  snipiltin'  after  the  bits  o' 
wenches."  Knowing  who  was  present,  I  threw  offmy 
coat  in  order  to  give  the  scoundrel  a  threshing;  but  my 
father  ordered  him  to  hold  his  peace  and  go  about  his 
business;  and  taking  hold  of  me,  he  led  me  byforce  in- 
to  the  house,  and  there  was  no  more  of  the  matter. 

Thus  was  I  taken  from  the  plough  tati,  and  sent  to 
herd  one  of  the  parcels  of  sheep,  the  one  that  contain- 
ed  the  smallest  number,  and  required  the  least  attend- 
ance  of  any  on  the  farm.  I  entered  upon  this  celebrat- 
ed  classical  employment  with  raptures  of  delight.  Nev- 
er had  a  mortal  such  a  charming  prospect  of  true  feli- 
city!  I  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  that  it  would  af- 
ford  me  of  reading  so  many  delightful  books,  learning 
•o  many  fine  songs  and  tunes,  of  which  I  was  passion- 
atf ly  fond,  and  above  all,  of  kissing  Jessy  bclow  the 
plaid.  Every  thing  in  the  shepherd  s  life  was  bewitch- 
ing,  but  this  crowned  them  all.     And  that  I  mightnot 
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want  plenty  of  opportunities,  I  was  resolved  lo  be  so 
careful,  that  I  could  not  possibly  get  home  to  above  one 
meal  in  the  Iwentyfour  hours,  and  of  coursc,  as  she 
was  house-maid,  she  would  he  obliged  to  carry  all  my 
meal  to  me. 

Such  was  the  delicious  picture  I  had  sketched  out  to 
myself  of  the  enjoymenis  of  the  pastoral  life.  But, 
alas!  every  plcasure  in  this  imperfect  State  of  things  has 
its  concomitant  evil  attending  it;  and  the  shepherd's 
life  did  not  at  all  come  up  to  my  expectations.  I  put 
all  the  above  refined  experiments  in  practice;  I  read  a 
number  of  curious  books, — sung  songs  to  the  rocks 
and  echoes, — blew  on  the  german-flute  so  violently, 
that  my  heart  palpitated  wiih  exerlion, — and,  for  once 
or  twice,  kissed  Jessy  below  the  plaid.  But  it  seems 
this  had  been  a  freedom  of  which  the  little  minx  did 
not  approvej  for,  thenceforward,  a  ragamuilin  of  a 
boy  was  sent  with  my  meat,  which  so  altered  the  shep- 
herd's  views,  that  the  nature  of  his  flock  was  changed 
vith  them,  and  he  got  home  for  his  victuals  as  well  as 
any  other  shepherd  in  the  country. 

Moreover,  by  indulging  in  allthese  luxuriesoff^ncy 
and  Imagination,  these  dreams  of  love  and  delight,  1 
neglected  my  sheep;  who,  iniudiciously,  scattered 
themselves  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  and  got  lÄix- 
ed  among  other  flbcks,  from  which  I  had  no  means  of 
separating  them.  They  were  soon  involved  in  inextri- 
cable  confusion,  while,  at  the  same  time,  l  was  driven 
quile  desperate;  and,  though  not  naturally  of  a bad  lem- 
per,  I  often  löst  myself  so  far  as  to  get  quite  enraged 
atthe  innocent  creatures,  and  used  them  very  ill,  be- 
cause  forsooth  they  went  wrong,  which  it  was  my  bu- 
sinessto  have  prevented,  and  for  which, certainly,  they 
were  blameless.  However,  I  wanted  to  be  revenged 
on  them. 

There  was  another  thing  that  mortified  me  a  great 
deil;  I  found  that  much  depended  onmydog,  and  that 
all  my  cxertions,  without  his  assistance,  availed  not  a 
siraw  in  keeping  my  flock  right.  I  was  in  fact  much 
more  dependant  on  him  than  he  was  upon  me,  and  of 
that  circumstance  the  haughty  brüte  appeared  to  be 
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fully  aware.  He  was  a  verv  sag^acious  animal,  but  a& 
proud  as  Lucifer,  and  would  not  take  an  ill  word  off 
Tiy  band.  Whenever  he  was  in  ihe  least  degree  irri- 
♦.ated,  or  afTronted,  he  never  chose  to  understand  vvhat 
I  wished  him  to  do^  and  if  he  did  aught  at  all,  it  was 
the  conirary  of  what  I  wanted.  1  knevv  this  to  bemere 
affectatlon  on  his  part,  and  done  to  answer  some  seliish 
«nd,  or  for  the  still  worse  motive  of  provoking  his  mäs- 
tet*; so  I  cursed  and  swore,  and  threw  stones  at  him, 
which  he  took  good  care  should  never  hit  him;  and 
out  of  the  reach  of  all  other  offensive  weapons  he  pru- 
dently  kept,  whenever  he  saw  me  in  bad  huinour.  In 
return  for  this  treatment,  he  took  his  tail  between  his 
legs,  and  trotted  his  way  home,  without  once  deigning 
to  look  over  his  Shoulder,  either  to  listen  tomyflatter 
mg  promises  of  kindness  and  good  bits,  or  my  most 
violent  threatenings  of  retaliation.  There  was  I  left 
Vy  the  provoking  rascal,  almost  duly  every  day,  as 
^elpless  a  creature  as  could  be  conccived.  I  shouted, 
halloo'df  and  threw  my  hat  at  the  lambs,  tili  I  often 
could  shout  and  run  no  longer;  yet  all  my  eiforts  could 
never  prevent  them  from  straying  off  at  one  corner  or 
another.  I  soon  found,  that  the  nature  ofthe  colley  is 
quite  the  opposite  of  that  of  a  pointer  or  Spaniel,  and 
to  be  well  served  by  him  you  must  ireat  him  as  a  Iriend; 
he  will  do  nothing  by  force,  but  from  kindness  and  af- 
fection  he  will  do  any  thing.  I  was  compelled  to  trcat 
mine  with  proper  deference  and  respect,  and,  when  I 
did  so,  I  never  had  cause  to  rue  it. 

There  was  another  evil  that  attended  me;  I  was  oblig- 
ed  to  rise  much  too  early  in  the  morning.  This  did  not 
suit  my  habits  at  all,  and  far  less  my  inclination,  for  I 
feit  that  I  was  not  half  satisfied  with  sleep.  The  con- 
sequence  of  this  was,  that,  whenever  1  lay  down  to 
rest  myself  during  the  day,  I  sunk  into  the  most  pro 
found  stumbers  imaginable,  often  not  awaking  for  three 
or  four  hours,  when  I  generally  found  all  my  flock  in 
titter  confusion.  I  had  not  the  skill  to  gather  and  sep« 
arale  them,  like  a  shcpherd  accuslomed  to  the  busi- 
ness;  and  ihese  long  sleeps  in  the  fields  embittered  al- 
most every  day  of  my  liie.  Neither  did  I  relish  the 
wct  clothes,  that  I  was  obliged  to  bear  about  on  my 
bodv  ^ror^  morning  uutil  night,  in  rainy  weather;  it 
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viras  hip^hly  uncomfortable,  and  a  dark  mist  v^as  the 
devil  and  all!  I  wondered  how  any  man  could  kcep 
bis  flocks  togelher  in  a  mtst«  or  know  where  they  were; 
for  there  were  some  days  that,  from  beginning  to  end, 
i  ncvcr  knew  where  I  was  myself.  Then  ihere  was  ihe 
vile  custom  of  smearing  them  with  lar  all  over  the  bo- 
diesj  how  I  did  hate  that  intolerable  Operation!  Next, 
1  was  exposed  to  cold,  to  snow  and  rain,  and  all  man- 
ner  ol  hardships.  In  short,  before  the  first  half  year  had 
expired«  I  had  fairly  come  to  the  conchision,  that  the 
life  of  a  shepherd,  instead  of  being  the  most  delight- 
ful  and  romantic,  was  the  most  dull  and  wretched  State 
of  exisiencc;  and  I  longed  for  a  fair  pretence  to  throw 
up  my  Charge,  and  ihe  plaid  and  crook,  for  ever. 

Thal  pretence  was  not  long  wanting.  Outof  defer- 
cnce  to  myfather,  the  neighbouring  shepherds  had  pa- 
liently  borne  with  my  inexperience  and  neglect,  and 
had  often  brought  my  scattered  flocks  back  to  me,  in 
hopes  that  after  a  little  experience  I  would  grow  bet- 
tcr.  But  seeing  that  I  grew  still  the  more  negligent, 
they  combined  in  a  body,  and  came  to  my  father;  and, 
making  an  old  man  named  VVillie  Beatie  their  spokes- 
man,  they  represented  me  in  such  a  light,  for  a  lazy, 
insignificant  being«  as  I  never  shall  forget;  and  there 
was  something  wjiich  the  old  crabbed  body  said  that 
day,  that  I  found  afterwardi  to  be  too  true.  '*Ye*ll 
get  nae  luck  o*  that  callant,  Sir,"  said  he,  "gin  he 
dinna  haud  bis  neb  beiter  to  the  grunstane.  I  wat 
weel,  I  hae  naething  to  say  ferrar  nor  what  concerns 
the  shecpj  but,  I  trow,  gin  ye  dinna  tie  him  lil  a  Job 
that  he  canna  get  quat  o',  he'll  flee  frae  ae  falderall  tili 
anither  a'  the  days  o'  his  life;  he'U  be  a  plague  amang 
the  women  too;  an'  a'  thegither  ye'll  mak  but  little 
mence  o'  him/' 

My  father  did  not  much  relish  this  piece  of  infor- 
ination,  and  that  he  gave  the  old  man  to  know;  but 
Cruäty  was  not  to  be  snubbed  in  that  way,  for  his  ob- 
scrvations  grew  more  and  more  severe  on  my  charac- 
ter.  '*  Ey  troth,  gudeman,  ye  may  just  tak  it  as  weel, 
or  as  ill  as  ye  like,  I  carena  the  black  afore  my  nail 
about  it;  a*  that  I  said  Pll  stand  to;  1  hae  naething  to 
do  wi*  nae  honest  man's  bairn,  only  I  ken  this,  gin  I 
lad  sie  a  chap  for  a  son,  I  wad  either  bind  him  to  a 
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Eca  captain,  or  gle  him  a  penny  in  bis  pouch,  an'  strap 
him  afl'  to  the  Indians — he'll  gel  plenty  o'  wonien  there 
as  black  as  slaes;  an'  that  will  be  better  than  to  hae 
him  rinnin'  jinking  after  fouk's  wivcs  an'  dochters 
hcre,  an*  bringin'  disgrace  baith  to  you  an'  ither  fouk 
— gin  he  dinna'  soon  come  afore  the  kirk,  I  hae  tint 
my  skill.  Bul  I  hae  uought  to  say  to  that — only,  gin 
ye  had  to  gather  his  sheep  for  him,  as  oficn  as  I  hae 
done  for  this  half  year  bygane,  ye  wadna  be  pleased  at 
him  mair  nor  me.  Whcn  1  see  a,young  chap  lying 
4.1ubberin'  an'  sleepin'  a'  the  day  in  a  heather  bush,  I 
can  guess  what  he  has  been  about  a'  the  night." 

I  never  in  my  iife  would  so  gladly  have  been  quit 
of  any  body  as  this  old  termagant,  for  I  was  afraid 
cveryraoment  that  he  would  come  out  with  something 
which,  if  my  parents  knew,  would  ruin  me.  My  fa- 
vourite  Jessy  had  been  lately  married,  which  I  did  not 
much  strive  to  prevenl,  having  laid  a  plan  with  my- 
self  of  seducing  her  affections  afterwards.  No  sooner 
was  the  ceremony  over,  than  I  set  about  my  laudable 
scheme,  with  all  manner  ofdespatch;  but  the  little  de- 
vil  thought  proper  to  inform  her  husband,  and,  not  be- 
ing  aware  ot  this,on  my  return  to  see  her,I  had  nearly 
paid  very  dear  for  my  temerity.  My  character  being 
now  entirely  at  their  mercy,  I  was  in  horrors  lest  they 
should  expose  me;andl  feared  that  this  old  inveteratc 
rascal  had  already  got  hold  of  the  story,  and  was  Com- 
ing out  with  it.  However,!  did  not  hear  any  more  ot 
it«  and  have  taken  good  care  ever  since,  how  I  paid 
my  addresses  to  other  men's  wives.  It  may  be  a  very 
pleasant  thing  to  gain  their  affections;  but  whcn  they 
teil,  and  put  all  out  together,  it  comes  to  be  rathei 
disagreeable. 

In  the  appeal  made  by  the  shepherds,  my  father 
was  obliged  to  acquiesce,  and  another  lad  was  hired 
to  my  flock.  It  proved  a  great  relief  to  me,  and  I  now 
remained  idle  about  my  father's  house.  I  played  in- 
cessantly  on  the  fiddle,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
family,  and  soon  became  a  considerable  adept.  Cer- 
tainly  my  strains  were  not  the  sweetest  in  the  world, 
for  I  paid  no  regard  to  sharps  or  flats;  but  I  had  a 
good  buw-hand  and  held  on  wiih  vigour,  takmg,  care 
never  to  stick  a  tune  because  1  went  'vrong  in  it.     1 
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soon  attained  a  high  character  as  amusician,  and  li«ard 
some  very  flalteringencomiumsonmy  skiil  Irom  coun- 
iry  neighbours,  who  even  wem  so  far  as  lo  aver  that 
*I  necded  not  To  be  afraid  to  gang  ihrough  a  tune  wi' 
auld  Neil  Gow  himsel." 

I  soon  observed  ihat  my  parents  were  growing  un- 
easy  on  my  account,  and  dissaiisfied  that  I  sliould  be 
thus  trifling  away  ihe  bestoi*  my  lime.  I  was  lerrified 
ior  the  axe  and  long  saw  again,  and  began  to  cast  about 
for  some  credilable  business  to  which  I  might  betake 
myself;  for,  now  that  I  had  lost  Jessy,  and  all  the  de- 
lightsl  promised  myself  in  her  Company,  I  had  nothing 
ofthat  nature  to  bind  me  at  home.  Ai  lengih,  it  was 
decided  that  I  should  set  up  as  agrocer  in  the  town  of 
Kelso,  which  quite  delighted  me^and  at  ihenext  term 
I  began  business. 

My  father's  circumstances  being  well  known,  I  had 
plenty  of  creditj  neither  was  I  slack  in  accommodating 
others  in  the  same  way,  so  that  my  customers  mulii- 
plied  exceedingly.  My  luxuries  melted  from  my  sho;j 
iike  the  snow  from  the  mountains,  and  new  cargoe; 
poured  in  Iike  the  northern  blasts  that  supply  these; 
but  in  spite  of  my  inclinations,  and  a  natural  aversion 
that  1  had  to  spirits  of  every  description,  I  soon  began 
to  getdissipated.  I  was  fond  of  music  and  song^  which 
ofen  gathered  idle  people  about  mc,  whose  Company, 
though  1  wished  to  decline,  yet  I  could  not  resist;  and 
by  degrees  I  was  led  on  tili  I  took  my  glass  as  freely 
as  any  of  them;  so  that,  oftentimes,  when  I  came  into 
the  shop  at  night  to  wind  up  my  affairs  for  the  day, 
and  to  balance  my  books,  I  was  so  drunk  that  I  knew 
not  one  thing  from  another. 

I  committed  anuml)erof  smali  mistakes  in  thcse  de- 
grees of  elevatiun,  which  had  nearly  cost  me  a  deal  of 
rouble.  I  had  once  nearly  lost  a  family  of  good  cus- 
tomers, by  selling  them  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  cut  to- 
oacco  instead  of  tea,  which  did  not  agree  with  them. 
I  likewise  ^'urnishcd  an  honest  man  wirb  a  quantity  o( 
snuiF,  instead  of  Jesuit  barks.  He  drank  it  for  the  re^ 
moval  ol*  some  impediment  ubout  the  stomach:  but  it 
had  (juite  a  diffcrcnl  cflcct  from  that  desired.  To  give 
people  a  dose  of  sallpctro  instead  of  glauber  salts  was 
ä  freuuent  misiak«  wiih  me,  as  I  never  could  knowthft 
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ooe  from  the  other;  and  I  had  twice  to  give  damages 
on  that  score.     But  ihe  thing  that  frighted  me  worst  o 
all  was,  the  giving  a  glass  oi  vitriol  to  a  Highlandei 
oTer  the  counter,  instead  of  whisky.     Hedrank  it  ofl 
and  went  away  without  any  remark,  savc  that  '*  she  was 
te  cood;"  but,  when  he  left  the  shop,  I  observed  that 
his  Ups  were  primmed  close  togeiher,  and  the  tears 
were  Streaming  over  his  cheeks.     On  examining  tlie 
bottle  I  discovered  my  mistake,  and  had  no  doubt  that 
the  man  would  die  instantly.     I  leamed  that  he  was 
driving  Highland  cattle,  and  was  seen  with  them  about 
amile  beyond  the  town;  but  I  thought  he  could  not  live, 
and  expected  every  day  to  be  apprehended  for  poison- 
ing  him.     Day  came  sifter  day,  and  no  word  arrived  ot 
the  dead  Highland  drover;  tili,  at  length,  about  a  month 
after,  I  was  thunderstruck  at  seeing  the  same  old  man 
enter  the  shop,  and  again  ask  me  to  seil  him  ^^a  glassfu* 
of  te  Whisky.'*     I  could  not  believe  my  eyes;  but  he  re 
moved  all  my  doubts,  by  adding«  *^an  it  pe  your  vill 
let  her  have  te  same  tat  she  got  fan  she  vas  here  pe 
fore."     I  Said,  £  feared  I  had  none  of  that  now,  bu* 
that  some  allcged  it  was  notquite  the  thing.     '*Hech, 
man,  she  shoorly  vas  te  coodT'  replied  he,  "forhitno 
pe  little  tatmak  auld  Tonald  pegh  (pant),  an  py  cot  she 
vas  mhait  and  trink  to  hersei  for  two  wheeks." 

What  a  tremendous  stomach  the  old  fellow  must  have 
hadi  but  I  was  so  overjoyed  at  seeing  him  again,  that  I 
gave  him  two  or  three  glasses  of  the  best  spirits  I  had, 
for  which  I  rcfused  to  take  any  payment.  He  took  off 
his  bonnet,  bowed  his  grey-matted  head,  and  thanked 
me;  promising,  at  the  same  time,  '*always  to  pe  my 
chustomer  fan  he  came  tat  vay.*' 

1  continued  in  business  only  twenty  months,  and,  by 
the  assistance  of  a  steady  cid  man,  had  keptmy  books 
perfectly  regulär;  but  at  this  time  I  committed  agrcat 
blunder,  by  sufiering  a  bill  granted  by  me  to  a  rival 
house  to  be  protested,  and  still  to  lie  over,  on  account 
of  some  temporary  disappointment.  3uch  a  neglcct  is 
ruin  to  a  man  in  business.  He  had  better  make  any 
sacrifice.  This,  I  know,  that  it  kr.ocked  my  business 
on  the  head,  which,  with  a  little  moie  attention,  could 
not  have  failed  of  doing  well.  My  credit  was  ruined| 
and  every  debt  that  I  owed  was  demanded  up  at  once. 
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Thoujjh  I  had  stock,  I  had  neither  command  of  tnoney 
nor  securiües;  and,  bein.u;  void  of  palience,  and  dis- 
gusted  with  the  duns  that  came  on  me  al  every  hour 
of  the  day,  and  the  threats  of  prosecutions,  I  lost  heart. 
Most  unadvisedly,  I  locked  up  the  doors  of  my  shop, 
and  gave  my  books  and  keys  over  to  my  father,  al>- 
sconding  at  the  same  time,  tili  I  saw  how  matters  turn- 
ed  out  I  was  excessively  cast  down  and  dispirited  at 
this  time)  and  I  remember  of  being  gheatly  mortified  at 
hearing  what  passed  between  two  Kelso  girls,  whom  I 
.  overtook  on  my  way  to  Edinburgh.  **  Wha's  that  ira- 
j)udent  chap?"  said  the  one.  "  He's  a  broken  merchant 
i'  our  town,"  replied  the  other.  "What  right  has  a 
treature  like  him  to  come  an'  keek  intil  fo'ks'  faces 
that  gate?''  said  the  first.  1  feit  myself  terribly  degrad- 
cd,  and  was  glad  to  getout  of  hearing:  bat  their  words 
did  i)ot  go  out  of  my  head  for  a  nionth. 

My  father  craved  timej  which  was  granted.  As  sooü 
as  he  had  looked  over  the  State  of  my  affairs,  he  took 
ihe  debts  all  upon  himself,  and  gave  security  for  the 
tvhole  at  six  and  twelve  months.  He  sold  off  the  stock 
t)y  public  roup;  and  though  some  of  the  goods  were 
sold  at  a  disadvaniage,  when  all  was  settled  ihere  was 
a  re Version  to  me  of  J^lGO,  over  and  above  thesum  that 
he  had  advanccd  to  me  at  first.  Though  hc  was  pleased 
to  find  things  tcrminate  so  well,  he  was  grieved  at  my 
having  given  up  a  business  that  promised  to  turn  out  to 
such  advantage,  and  expostulated  with  me  in  a  very  se- 
rious  mai^ner — a  thing  which  he  had  never  done  before. 
I  remember  every  word  of  one  sentcnce  that  he  said  to 
me  that  day;  it  was  very  nearly  as  foUows:  **  Ye*re  still 
out  a  young  man  yet,  son,  an^  experience  may  noozle 
some  wit  intil  ye;  for  il's  o'er  piain  ye  hae  muckle  need 
o't.  I  fear  I  may  say  to  you,  as  the  good  auld  man,  Ja- 
cob, said  to  his  son  Reuben,  '  Üiat  ye  are  unstable  as  wa- 
tcr,  and  shall  not  excel.  He  that  abideth  not  by  the 
works  of  his  h'ands,  nor  is  satisfied  with  the  lot  that  fall« 
pth  iinto  him,  shall  lift  up  his  voice  by  the  way-side, 
and  no  man  shall  regard  him$  because  he  regarded  noi 
che  voice  of  him  that  begat  him,  nor  listened  to  the 
vcr'Js  of  her  that  gave  him  birih/  Son,  I  hae  Ükit  a' 
my  bairns  weelj  but  I  had  the  maist  hope  o'  you.  My 
Leart  was  prooder  o'  ye  aften  ihan  I  loot  on;  but  gin  i» 
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bc  tlic  Lord^s  will  to  poonish  me  for  thal,  I  maun  e'en 
suhmit.  I  canna  be  lang  wi'  ye  now.  I  maun  soon 
leave  ye,an'  gangto  my  lang  harne;  but  there's  nought 
will  bring  my  grey  hairs  sae  soon  to  the  gravc,  as  to  see 
the  improodence  o'  my  baims:  an'  O I  wad  like  weel  to 
see  you  settled  i*  some  creditable  wayj  i'  some  way  that 
ye  might  enjoy  peace  and  quiet  i'  this  life,  an'  hae  time 
Ig  prepare  for  a  better.  The  days  o*  pleasure  an'  niirth 
will  soon  be  o'erwi'  ye;  an*  when  ye  come  to  my  time 
o'  day,  there  will  be  mony  actions  that  ye'll  rue,  an'  this 
last  will  be  ^ne  amang  the  lave.  Is  it  not  a  stränge  thing 
that  you,  who  are  sae  clever  at  every  thing,  can  yet  suc- 
ceed  in  naithing?" 

I  resolved  to  do  better;  but  I  was  Jack  of  all  trades, 
and  master  of  none.  I  had  now  a  small  sum  of  my  own, 
which  I  never  had  before;  and  having  never  yet  cost 
my  father  much  moncy,  the  choice  was  still  left  to  my-. 
seif  what  I  would  try  next.  When  a  young  man  gets 
his  own  choice,  he  is  very  apt  to  fix  on  the  profession 
that  his  father  followed,  especially  if  he  has  been  fortu- 
nate  in  it;  and  so  it  was  with  me  at  this  time.  When,. 
as  I  conceived,  I  had  learned  to calculate  matters  aright, 
1  fixed  on  the  life  of  a  farmer,  and  determined  lo  be  in- 
dustrious,  virtuous,  and  sober.  I  even  resolved  to  mar- 
ry  a  wife — ^  rieh  one,and  be  the  first  man  in  the  coun- 
try;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  Judge  from  my  own  expcrience, 
in  every  man's  views  of  life  that  forms  a  principal  parU 
My  father  approvcd  of  my  plan,  but  at  the  same  time 
gave  me  many  charges,  never  again  to  think  of  chang- 
ine  that  honest  and  credible  profession  for  any  other; 
"ior  I  gie  ye  my  word,  son,'*  said  he,  **that  a  rowin' 
stane  never  gathers  ony  fog;  and  ane  had  better  late 
thrive  than  never  do  weel. "  I  promised  steadiness,  and 
really  meant  to  keep  my  word;  and  I  do  not  think  that 
ever  any  person  had  hieher  hopes  of  happiness  than  I 
had  at  that  time.  I  was  about  to  enter  on  that  course 
of  life  which  all  men  covet,  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est.  What  do  the  merchant  and  manufacturer  toil  for, 
but  for  a  competence  to  enable  them  to  rctire  to  a  farm 
in  the  country?  What  do  the  soldier  and  the  profession- 
al man  risk  their  healtli  and  life  for  in  foieign  climes, 
but  for  the  means  to  enable  ihcm  to  retire  to  a  farm  in 
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their  native  country?  And  this  happy  and  envied  State 
I  was  about  to  enter  inlo  in  thc  flower  of  my  age,  and 
in  the  prime  of  life.  I  laid  out  all  my  plans  of  life  in 
my  farm-house:  they  were  perhaps  a  Utile  too  luxuria 
GUS,  but  altogether  they  formed  an  Eden  of  delighu  I 
calculated  on  my  crops  so  much  an  acre — on  my  cattle 
so  much  a-head; — the  produce  was  immense! — quite 
sufRcient  for  the  expendilure  of  a  gentleman.  I  was  so 
uplifted  in  my  own  mind  at  my  unexampled  good  for^ 
tune,  that  my  words  and  actions  were  quite  eccentric. 
I  hurried  from  one  place  to  another,  as  if  every  moment 
had  been  of  the  utmost  importance;  when  on  foot  I  ran, 
and  when  on  horseback  I  gallopped.  I  am  sure  the 
cautious  aiid  prudentpart  of  ti»e  Community  must  have 
laughed  at  me|  but  I  perceived  it  not,  and  thought  that 
every  one  admired  me  for  my  cleverness.  The  farm- 
ers,  thereabouts  are  rather  a  well-bred  class  of  peoplc, 
and  none  of  them  ever  tried  either  to  mortify  or  repre- 
hend  me,  but  sufTered  me  to  take  my  own  way.  From 
the  rugged  freedom  of  the  peasantry,  however,  I  got 
some  severe  rebuffs.  I  was  one  day  riding  into  Dunse 
in  fine  style,  having  set  off  at  the  gallop,  without  being 
well  aware  of  it:  **  Hallo  !  stop  !*'  cried  a  brown-look- 
ing  peasant,  with  a  spade  over  his  Shoulder;  and  I 
wheeled  round  my  horse  in  the  middle  of  his  career. 
**Whai's  wrang  wi'  ye,  lad?  Are  ye  a*  weel  encugh  at 
hame?"  **To  be  shure  we  are,  you  dog;  what  do  you 
mean?"  said  I.  '*0,  gin  ye  be  a'  weel,  that's  eneugh. 
I  thought  ye  war  ouiher  riding  for  the  doctor  or  the 
houdv,''(midwife,)  said  the  horny-knuckled  rascal,  and 
chop'd  on  his  way,  gaping  as  he  went. 

At  another  liine  I  was  hiring  a  lad  at  a  fair  in  Green 
law,  but  parted  with  him  aLout  some  trifle.  Thinking 
afterwardsthat  I  was  in  the  wrong,  I  called  to  him  as  he 
passed,  intending  to  give  him  all  that  he  asked;  but 
not  knowing  his  name,  I  accdsted  him  thus — ^' Hallo 
you  fellow  with  the  white  stockings.  come  hither.'^  Hf 
looked  aside  to  me  with  the  greatest  contempt — **  Ari 
whathe  deal  was't  made  you  a  gentleman  an*  me  a  fel- 
low ?**  said  he;"  the  kail-wife  o*  Kelso,  I  fancy:  or  was't 
the  salts  an'  senny  leaf  ?*' — Another  iime,at  a  wedding, 
I  chanced  to  dance  a  good  deal  with  a  pretty  counir> 
•Saiden,  named  May  Glcndinning,  and  kept  her  sitting 
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on  my  knec,  belng  resolved,  ifpossibleyto  set  herliome 
at  night.  Her  sweelhearl  was  grievously  chagrincd  at 
this,  but  could  not  help  it.  '.What's  come  o'  May, 
Gcordie?"  inquired  one;  "I  think  ye  hae  tint  May  a* 
Ihegither  the  night.'*  **I  cannot  get  her  keepit  a 
niinulc,"  said  Geordie,  "for  ihat  stickit  shopkeeper.** 

A  loud  roarof  laughter  ensued,  at  which  I  was  highly 
incensedy  and  resolved  to  be  revenged  on  the  clown.  I 
kept  May  the  whole  night,  and  after  many  entreaties^ 
prevailed  on  her  to  suffer  me  to  accompany  her  home. 
We  went  into  her  father's  byre,  and  sat  down  on  some 
clean  hay  to  court  I  said  a  great  many  kind  things  to 
her,  not  one  of  which  was  true,  and  always  between 
hands  endeavoured  to  prejudice  her  agahtst  Geordie. 
I  said  he  was  a  low  ill-bred  rascaI,andnomatch  for  such 
a  lovely  and  lady-looking  maid  as  she;  and  many  bit- 
ter things  I  uttered  against  him:  among  others  I  vow- 
ed,  that  if  I  saw  such  a  dog  as  he  touch  but  the  palm 
of  her  band,  I  would  kick  him.  That  moment  I  was 
rudely  seized  by  the  collar.  *^Come  on,  then,  mais- 
ter  shopkeeper,"  said  a  rough  voice^  in  the  dark,  at 
my  side;  *'  hei^e's  Geordie  at  your  Service;  an'  I  think 
he  can  hardly  deserve  his  brikfast  better  frae  you  than 
ve  do  frae  him."  1  seized  him  in  the  same  manner, 
and  in  that  violentway  we  led  oneanother  out  Burn- 
ing  for  revenge,  I  meant  to  have  given  him  a  merciless 
drubbing.  On  getting  fairly  out  we  struggled  hard; 
but,  as  bad  luck  would  have  it,  I  feil  undermost,  and 
that  just  in  the  vile  quagmire  at  the  root  of  the  dung- 
hill.  There  the  wretch  held  me  down  until  the  wheez- 
ing  liquid  abomination  actually  met  above  my  breast; 
then,  giving  me  two  or  three  blows  on  the  face,  he  Icft 
me  with  a  loud  laugh  of  scorn,  saying,  as  he  struggled 
through  the  mud,  *'It's  no  ilka  chapman  that  maun 
try  to  lick  the  butter  äff  Geordie  Bailley's  bread.'*  The 
dog  was  of  the  race  of  the  gypsies.  I  went  home  in  a 
miserable  plight 

Having  expended  the  greatest  part  of  the  money  that 
my  father  advanced  to  me  in  stocking  my  farm  and  fur- 
nishing  my  house,  I  saw  that  I  would  soon  want  money, 
anddeterminedon  having  awife  with  aforluneinstanlly. 
Accordingly  I  set  out  a-wooing  lo  one  Miss  Jane  Arm- 
strong, tbe  daughter  of  a  wealihy  and  respectable  farm 
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er.  I  proved  a  very  awkward  lover;  and  thoug^h  no- 
thing  ever  pleased  me  so  much  ascourlingthe  servan* 
girls,  when  courting  a  wonian  ihat  I  realiy  esteemed,  I 
Mi  as  if  performing  a  very  disagreeable  task.  I  did 
not  know  what  to  say,  for  it  was  a  new  kind  of  courting 
that  I  never  understood  nor  rclishedj  it  was  too  syste- 
matic  and  ceremonious  for  me.  However,  I  thought, 
that  on  geiting  her  for  my  wife  all  that  kind  of  flumme- 
ry  would  be  overj  and  I  persisted  in  my  suit,  tili  at  length 
matters  came  to  be  understood  between  us,  and  nothing 
remained  to  do  but  to  name  theday.  I  rather  esteemed 
than  loved  Miss  Armstrong,  and  went  about  the  whole 
business  rather  as  a  matter  of  duty  than  in  consequence 
of  a  fond  attachment. 

About  ihis  time  I  chanced  to  be  over  in  Teviotdale 
on  some  business,  where  I  met  with  a  Miss  Currie, 
with  whom  I  was  quite  captivated.  She  was  handsome« 
lively,  and  füll  of  frolic  and  humour,  and  I  never  was  so 
charmed  with  any  lady  in  my  life.  I  visited  her  every 
week,  and  still  became  more  and  more  enamoured  of 
her.  She  treated  me  so  kindly,  and  with  so  little  re- 
serve,  that  for  three  months  I  never  went  to  see  Jane 
Armstrong  but  once.  The  Armstrongs  took  this 
heinously  amiss,  and,  all  at  once,  without  giving  me 
any  notice,  the  lady  was  married  to  acousin  of  her  own, 
a  baker  in  Coldstream.  I  was  not  even  invited  to  the 
wedding. 

I  feit  this  as  a  great  weight  taken  ofTmy  Shoulders, 
and  plied  my  suit  to  Magdalene  Currie:  but  to  my  mor- 
tiiication  1  soon  afterwards  learned,  that  the  reason  why 
she  rec»iiv«  d  me  with  so  much  ease  was  because  she 
did  not  care  a  farthing  about  me,  having  ^11  the  \i  hile 
been  engaged  to  anolher,  to  whom  she  was  joined  in 
wedlock  a  short  time  after.  I  lookcd  exceedingly 
sheepish,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do.  1  could  no 
more  set  out  my  head  among  the  ladics,  so  I  went  home 
and  courted  my  own  housekeeper. 

This  was  a  delighlful  amusement;  but  it  was  amos* 
imprudent  and  dear-bought  one.  From  the  time  I  be- 
gan  to  toy  with  this  girl,  I  found  that  I  was  no  more 
master  of  my  own  liouse:  she  did  what  she  pleased,  and 
the  rest  of  the  scrvants  followed  her  example.  Ifa 
man  wishe«  foreither  honour,  credit,  or  success  in  life, 
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let  him  kcep  apong  females  of  his  own  rank — above  it 
if  hc  will,  but  not  lower. 

I  was,  moi^eover,  always  of  an  ostcntaiioiis  and  liberal 
tum  of  mmd:  I  kept  a  good  table,  and  plenty  of  French 
braudy  in  my  house,  which  at  ihal  lime  cost  only  Is. 
6d.  per  Scots  pint.  My  neighbours  discovered  this; 
and  though  I  never  invited  any  of  them,  for  in  truth  I 
did  not  want  them,  yet  there  was  seldom  a  day  passed 
that  I  did  not  receive  a  visit  from  some  of  them.  One 
came  to  hear  such  and  such  atune,  which  he  wanted  to 
leam;  another,  a  song  of  mine  that  he  could  not  get 
out  of  his  mind;  and  a  third,  merely  to  get  a  crack,  and 
a  glass  of  brandy  and  water  wilh  me.  Though  I  al- 
ways left  my  fai  ming  and  joined  them  with  reluctance, 
yet,  after  drinking  a  glass  ör  two  with  them,  these  ill 
humours  all  vanished,  and  I  drank  on,  sung,  and  played 
my  best  tunes;  and  we  never  failed  to  part  in  great  glee, 
and  the  most  intimate  friends  in  the  world.  This  prov- 
ed  a  great  source  of  uneasiness  to  me,as  well  as  expense, 
which  I  could  ill  afford.  Though  it  grieved  me,  yet  I 
could  not  put  an  end  to  it;  and  the  same  scenes  of  noise 
and  riot  occurred  once  or  twice,  if  not  six  timcs  every 
week.  The  servants  joined  in  the  same  laxity  and  mirth; 
and  leaving  the  door  half  open,  they  danced  to  my  tuncs 
in  the  kitchen.  This  drew  my  elevated  friends  away 
from  me  to  join  them;  after  which  a  scene  of  wrcstling 
and  screaming  ensued,  and,  all  that  I  could  do,  I  lost 
the  command  of  my  house  and  family. 

My  familiarity  with  my  housekeeper  still  continucd, 
and  for  a  whole  year  I  was  like  a  man  going  about  with 
his  eyes  tied  up,  who  might  have  seen  well  enough 
could  he  have  sufTered  himself  to  look.  Suppose  such 
a  man,  though  he  were  sensible  that  he  was  going  as- 
tray^  yet  would  not  think  of  taking  away  the  bandage, 
and  looking  about  him  to  see  again  where  the  right  path 
lay,  but,  thinking  it  capital  sport,  would  continue  the 
frolic  and  run  on.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  such  a  fool, 
but  exactly  such  a  one  was  I. 

I  soon  had  some  pregnant  proofs  that  the  days  of  my 
housekceping  were  drawingtowards  a  conclusion.  The 
failure  of  my  crops,  and  the  insurmountable  indolence 
of  my  servants  without  doors,  not  to  mcntion  the  ex- 
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lended  prospect  within,  all  announced  to  me,  that  of 
my  hopefiil  household  there  must  necessarily  be  a  dis- 
persion.  I  judj^^ed  it  a  fai  easier  and  niore  convenient 
mode  of  breaking  iip  the  concern,  fbr  me  lo  go  and 
leave  lliem,  than  to  be  making  my  delightful  housekeep- 
er,  and  all  her  irregulär,  lazy,  and  impudent  associates, 
pack  up  their  baggageand  leave  me.  I  perceived  be- 
töre me  a  System  of  crying,  whining,  and  obloquy,  not 
to  mention  church  anathemaSf  that  I  could  in  nowise 
encounter^  so,  as  the  war  was  raging  in  America,  I  de- 
termined  on  going  there  in  person,  to  assist  some  of 
the  people  in  kill?ng  their  neighboiirs.  I  did  notcare 
much  which  of  the  parties  1  joined,  provided  I  got  to 
a  place  where  I  should  never  see  nor  hear  more  of  my 
drunken  neighbours,  profligate  servants,  lame  horses, 
blighted  crops,  and  unprofitable  housekeeper. 

I  acquainted  my  brother  with  my  resolution;  and  not- 
withstanding  of  his  wärmest  remonstrances,  1  persist- 
ed  in  it.  So  he  was  obliged  to  take  my  farm,  for  fear 
I  should  give  it  to  some  other;  and  as  he  considered  it 
a  good  bargain,  he  gave  me  a  fair  valuaiion  of  all  my 
farin-stocking.  VVe  settled  every  thing  ourselves,  and 
that  as  privatfly  as  possible.  I  applied  at  the  war-ofRce, 
and  there  being  a  great  demand  for  young  men  of  spirit 
to  go  out  to  America,!  found  nodifüculty  in  purchas- 
ing  an  ensign's  commission  in  a  regiment  then  lying 
in  Lower  Canada.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  I  turn- 
ed  my  back  on  my  native  place,  and  my  face  towards 
the  weatern  world,  in  search  of  something — I  did  not 
know  what  it  was,  but  it  was  that  which  I  could  not 
ÜDd  at  hörne*  Had  I  reflccted  aright,  I  would  have 
found  it  was  prudence;  but  I  would  not  sufFer  myself 
to  reflect,  for  my  conduct  at  that  time  was  not  calculat- 
ed,on  aretrospection,  to  afFord  much  consolation;  but  1 
hoped,  in  a  life  of  danger  and  anxiety,  to  experience 
*yiat  sort  of  pleasure  which  is  the  result  of  hope  and 
variety. 

:  I  do  not  intend  here  to  give  evcn  the  general  outlines 
of  our  progress  in  America:  my  own  private  memoirs, 
which  l  am  writing,  are  quite  a  different  matter,  and  1 
fear  will  be  found  too  much  in  unison  with  my  former 
behaviour  and  general  character.  I  have  often  though% 
•  Ihat  the  more  one  suffcrs  in  mind  from  any  misfortune, 
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the  more  apt  he  is  to  fall  again  into  the  same  impro- 
prieties  that  caused  it.  Moral  philosophers  may  ac- 
count  for  this — I  cannot;  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that 
my  whole  life  has  been  fraught  with  instances  of  it;  and 
on  taking  a  general  review  of  the  actions  of  mcn,  I  per- 
suade  myself  that  it  prevails  to  a  degree  that  no  casu- 
alty  can  account  for.  I  had  no  sooner  made  my  escape^ 
disgracefuily  enough,from  a  disagreeablc  dilemma  with 
one  girl,  than  I  got  into  another  much  worse. 

On  my  route  to  America,  I  joined,  at  Cork,  a  Lieu- 
tenant Colin  Frazer,  who  wasconductingout  tvvo  com- 
panics  of  recruits  to  join  our  transatlantic  army;  and 
of  course  I  was  a  subordinate  ofRcer  to  him.  I  never 
liked  him  from  the  beginning;  he  was  too  seliish  and 
coiiccited  of  himself,  and  pretended  to  be  so  much  of 
a  gentlemany  (though  he  had  never  before  been  from 
the  banksof  Loch  Ness  in  the  Highlands,)  that  ii  was 
impossible  to  know  how  to  speak  to  him.  I  could  not 
speak  English  otherwise  than  in  the  broadest  Border 
dialect,  while  he  delivered  himself  in  a  broken  High- 
land Jargon,  at  which  J  could  never  contain  my  gravity. 
With  all  this,  we  were  obliged  to  be  constanlly  together 
at  mass,  as  well  as  other  times;  and  from  the  moment 
that  we  first  met,  my  nature  seemed,  even  to  myself,  to 
have  undergone  a  complete  change.  Perhaps  the  idea 
of  being  now  a  soldiercontributed  greatly  to  this;  but, 
from  being  a  good-natured,  careless,  'roving,  absurd 
fellow,  I  became  all  at  once  proud,  positive,  and  ob- 
sirepenms;  and,  in  keeping  up  these  dignified  preten- 
sions,  I  daresay  was  as  absurd  as  in  the  conducting  of 
my  mercantile  and  farming  transactions.  Still,  I  can- 
not  help  thinking  it  was  this  haughty  overbearing  High- 
land devil  that  siirred  up  these  unnatural  propensities 
in  my  breast.  W  e  never  looked  one  another  openly 
and  frankly  in  the  face,when  we  conversed  togetlier;or 
if  we  did,  it  was  with  a  kind  of  siieer:  and  our  custom 
was  to  sit  opposite  one  another,  with  averted  cyes,  and 
cut  and  snub  one  another  all  that  we  could,  still  pre- 
tending  to  be  in  good  humoar,  yet  all  the  while  füll  of 
bitte  rness  and  gall. 

This  State  of  affairs  was  soon  brought  to  a  climax 
by  my  spirit  of  gallantry.  Among  the  few  females 
that  were  in  the  ship,  therc  was  one  ClifTord  Mackay« 
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a  mo6t  bcautiful,  angelic  young  lady,  from  the  High 
lands.  The  moment  that  I  saw  her,  I  was  seized  with 
a  strong  curiojsity  to  know  all  about  her,  and  what  hei 
motives  were  for  going  out  to  America;  and  my  curi- 
osily  was  mixed  with  the  romantic  passiou  of  love.  I 
saw  that  shc  and  Frazer  were  acqualnted,  and  indeed 
he  appeared  to  be  her  only  acquaintance  on  board;  but 
he  behaved  to  her  with  such  reserve,  and  kept  at  such 
a  distance  from  her  in  public,  that  I  was  altogether  as- 
tonished  how  he  could  behave  in  such  a  manner  to  so 
sweet  a  creature,  and  marked  him  down  in  my  mind 
as  a  cold-hearted  insensible  vagabond  of  a  fellow.  This 
apparent  neglect  endeared  the  lady  still  more  to  me, 
and  interested  my  heart  so  much  in  her,  that  1  could 
scarcely  ever  keep  from  her  Company.  There  was  no 
little  kind  office  that  lay  in  my  power  that  I  did  not 
proffer,  no  attention  that  I  did  not  pay;  at  which  Fra- 
zer would  often  sneer  in  the  most  insulting  way.  *'  Pon 
my  wort,  Miss  Mackay,  put  you'll  pe  kelting  exhel- 
lent  atiensions,"  he  would  say  5  or  at  other  times,  "Shure- 
ly  you'll  pe  unter  fery  much  kreat  oblighations  to  the 
worthy  and  callant  ensign.'*  I  was  so  imprudent  one 
day,  in  an  ill  humour,  as  to  repeatone  of  these  sayings, 
in  his  own  tone  and  dialect,  in  mockery.  He  gave  his 
mouth  a  twist,  curled  up  his  nose,  and  turned  round 
on  his  heel,  saying  at  the  same  time,  ^'  You  shall  pe  an- 
swering  for  this  py  and  py,  my  prave  fellow."  **0 
that  I  will,  I  daresay,'*  said  I,  as  saucily  as  might  be. 
In  the  meantime  I  plied  the  beautiful  Clifibrd,  until  her 
heart  was  melted,  and  she  told  me  her  whole  story,  and 
a  most  interesting  story  it  was:  unluckily  for  me,  there 
happened  not  one  word  of  it  to  be  true,  an  inference 
which  I  would  have  been  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
have  drawn.  1  proffered  myself  her  friend  and  pro- 
tector,  in  the  most  noble  and  disinterested  manner;  and 
though  these  were  not  frankly  accepied,  still  they  were 
by  degrees  admitted,  until  at  last  they  terminated  as  all 
these  generous  and  benevolent  proteciions  of  the  fair 
sex  do.  I  was  blessed  beyond  measure  in  the  society 
of  this  adorable  and  delicate  creature;  and  as  Frazer 
now  kept  a  shy  distance  from  both  of  us,  1  had  as  much 
of  her  delightful  Company  as  1  chose.  1  really  feit  ex 
ceedingiy  happy  with  this  angel,  and  bt;gan  to  value 
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myself  highly  on  my  personal  accomplishments,  that 
had  thus  gained  me  the  affectioiis  of  such  a  lady  in  so 
Short  a  time. 

Shc  was  going  to  live  with  her  brother,  a  man  of 
greatconsequence  in  Upper  Canada^  and  under  the  care 
of  Frazer,  who  was  an  acquaintance  of  her  father*s.  I 
engaged  fo  see  her  safcly  there,  if  he  failed  in  the  Charge 
he  had  undertaken«  or  to  assist  him  in  it  as  far  as  lay 
in  my  powerj  and  on  reaching  her  brother's  house,  why. 
marriag^  was  a  thing  to  happen  of  course^  but  on  that 
subject  we  did  not  talk  much.  As  we  neared  to  the 
shores  of  America,  she  still  spoke  less  and  less  of  her 
brother,  who  at  one  time  was  her  sole  discourse;  and 
after  Coming  to  anchor  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  she  never 
more  mentioned  his  name,  unless  in  answer  to  some 
question  that  I  chanced  to  ask  concerning  him;  anri 
when  our  baggage  was  removed  from  the  ship  int« 
boats,  I  observed  that  Frazer  took  no  notice  whatevei 
of  eithcr  her  or  her  effects.  I  thpught  I  likewise  per- 
ceived  a  kind  of  despondency  in  my  charmer's  looks 
that  quite  overcame  me,  and  I  resolved  to  dedicate  my 
Ufe  to  her.  I  never  durst  look  forward  to  the  future, 
or  calculate  with  myself  what  were  to  be  the  consequen 
ces  of  this  amour;  but  these  came  upon  me  much  soon 
er  than  I  could  have  presumed. 

Wesailed  for  three  days  up  the  river, after  quitting  the 
vesscl.  Clifford,  Frazer,  and  I5  were  in  the  same  boat, 
and  also  an  Irish  and  an  English  gentleman.  Our  no- 
ble lieutenant  spoke  next  to  nothing,  but  upon  the  whole 
did  not  behave  uncivilly.  We  came  at  length  to  a  vil- 
läge  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  where  we  were  ob- 
liged  to  land,  and  wait  some  days  for  the  arrival  of 
other  troops  and  some  Waggons.  Being  no w  got  fairly 
to  land,  and  in  a  place  where  retirement  was  easy  to  be 
obtained,  which  hitherto  had  been  impossible,  Frazer 
had  resolved  to  let  me  know  what  I  was  about.  Accor- 
dingly,  the  next  morning  after  our  arrival,  I  was  waitcd 
upon  by  the  Irish  gentleman  who  came  with  us,  who 
presented  me  with  a  challenge  from  the  lieutenant.  I 
never  was  so  confounded  in  my  life,  and  wist  not  what 
to  do  or  say;  but  read  the  note  over  and  over,  I  do  not 
recollect  how  oft.  Macrae,  the  Irishman,  noticed  my 
dilemma,  which  I  daresav  »«nused  him,  and  tben  calmly 
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inquired  what  answer  he  was  to  retum  to  his  friend 
**The  man's  out  of  his  judgment,'^  said  I.     **I  do  not 
See/'  said  he,  **  how  you  can  draw  that  inferencc  from 
any  thing;  that  has  passed  on  the  present  occasion.  Cer- 
tainly  he  could  notdo  otherwise  than  demand  satisfac- 
tion  of  you  for  the  gross  manner  in  which  you  have 
insuhed  him  by  seducing  his  ward  and  friend;  and  that 
avowedly,  it  being  a  transaction  that  was  neither  hid 
from  the  ship's  crew,  nor  from  the  men  he  is  destined 
to  command.'*     '*The  devil  run  away  wiih  him  and 
his  ward  both,"  said  I.     Macrae  burst  out  a-laughing, 
and  remarked,  that  that  was  no  answer  at  all  to  send  to 
a  gentleman;  that  as  he  had  the  greatest  respect  for  his 
friend,  he  would  not  hear  a  repetition  of  such  ribaldry; 
and  that,  after  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  of  my  be- 
.  haviour,  he  judged  it  more  meet  that  I  should  be  beaten 
like  a  dog  before  the  men,  and  hooted  from  the  king's 
Service  in  disgrace.      In  my  confusion  of  ideas,  this 
had  never  occurred  to  me,  that  I  was  now  obliged  to 
fight  a  duel  with  any  one  who  liked,  or  be  disgraced  for 
ever.     So  plucking  up  a  momentary  courage,  I  wrote 
a  note  in  answer,  accepting  his  challenge  as  soon  as  I 
could  procure  a  friend  to  bemy  second.     The  English 
gentleman,  Mr.  Dow,  who  had  accompanied  us  from 
Britain,  being  lodged  in  the  same  house  wilh  me,  I  ap- 
plied to  him  for  ad  vice,  and  stated  the  matter  exactiy 
to  him.     He  said  it  was  an  ugly  Job,  and  he  feared 
there  was  no  alternative  but  fighting  the  gentleman,  un- 
less  I  chose  to  make  every  concession,  and  be  disgraced. 
•*As  to  cither  thegrace  or  disgrace  ol  the  matter" s«aid 
I,  **I  do  not  mind  that  a  pin;  but  as  I  suspect  the  gen- 
tleman has  been  very  shabbily  used  by  me,  I  will  rathci 
make  any  concession  he  chooses  to  name,  than  fight 
with  one  I  have  wronged.     I  do  not  approve  of  fighting 
duels.     My  religious  principles  do  not  admit  of  it.** 
He  smiled  and  shook  his  head.     ^*I  believe"  said  he, 
•*  you  are  a  very  honest  good  fellow,  but  you  are  a  sim- 
ple man,  and  know  nothing  of  the  world.     You  must 
leave  the  matter  entirely  to  me.     I  suspect  you  must 
fight  him,  but  as  he  is  ihe  challenger  you  have  the  right 
01  choosing  your  weapon.     I  will  however  wait  upon 
him,  and  shall  bring  you  off  if  I  can."     *'For  God'a 
lakedo,''  said  I;  ^1  will  ra^^rr  make  any  acknowled^- 
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ment  he  likcs,  than  kill  the  honest  brave  iellow,  and 
have  his  blood  on  my  head|  afler  having  offendcd  him 
by  hurting  him  in  ihe  tenderest  part."  **0  that  will 
nevcr  do,  said  he;  **never  lalk  of  concessions,  just  in 
the  outsel  of  lifei  leave  the  matter  wholly  to  me,  and 
behave  yoursclf  like  a  man.  and  a Öcutcliman,  whatever 
bc  the  issue.'  I  promised  that  I  would;and  away  he 
wem  to  wait  on  Frazer,  my  insulted  Lieutenant.  How 
I  did  curse  his  bot  Highland  blood  to  myself,  and  wish- 
ed  him  an  hundred  times  at  the  bottom  of  Loch  Ness, 
or  on  the  top  of  the  highest  of  his  native  hüls,  never  to 
come  down  again  tili  the  day  of  judgment  I  then 
cursed  my  own  imprudence;  but  amid  all  my  raving 
and  cxecrations,  I  attached  no  blame  to  the  lovely  and 
gentlc  Clifford  Mackay.  The  preference  that  she  had 
given  to  me  over  Colin  Frazer,  her  Highland  friend, 
acted  like  a  hidden  charm  in  her  behalf. 

I  now  began  to  consult  seriously  with  myself  what  wea- 
pons  I  should  make  choice  of.  I  could  in  nowise  bo w  my 
mind  to  pistols,  for  I  found  that  I  could  not  stand  and 
be  «hot  at,  1  accounted  myself  as  good  a  marksman 
as  any  in  Britain.  but  that  I  reckoned  of  no  *vail.  What 
did  1  care  for  killing  the  manf  I  had  no  wish  to  kill 
him,  farther  than  by  so  doing  I  might  prevent  him  from 
killing  me  at  the  next  iire,  and  on  that  groun^l  I  would 
have  aimed  as  sickerly  as  possible.  I  would  not  have 
minded  so  much  had  1  bcen  sure  of  being  shot  dead 
at  once,  but  to  have  a  ball  ludged  inside  of  mc,  and 
have  my  nerves  wrecked  and  teased  by  bungimg  Am- 
erican surgeons  tryingto  extraci  it,  was  the  thingthat 
I  was  determined  on  no  consideration  to  submit  to.  I 
would  not  have  a  doctor  twisting  and  mangüng  my  eu- 
trailsy  in  search  of  a  crabbed  pistol  bullet,  for  no  man  s 
caprice»  nor  woman's  neither;  so  I  determined  not  to 
fight  with  pistols. 

1  iried  tp  discuss  the  merits  of  the  small  sword,  but 
it  was  a  vile  insidious  weapon,  and  worse  than  the  otl.er, 
if  worse  could  be;  a  thing  that  came  with  a  jerk  by  the 
wrist,  as  swift  as  lightning,  and  out  through  rne's  bo- 
dy  in  a  moment.  The  blue  holcs  they  made  through 
one  were  very  unseemly,  and  not  to  be  cured.  There 
was  something  upon  the  wbole  very  melancholy  in  U.« 
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Ticv  of  the  issue  of  a  duel,  with  small  swoi'ds;  so  I  re 
solved  to  decline  fighting  with  thcm. 

The  broad-sword?  Why,  it  was  a  noble  weapon;  bii' 
to  trusi  my  seif  under  the  broad<*sword  of  an  enraged 
highlander,  would  be  a  piece  of  as  desperate  temerity 
as  braving  the  holt  of  heaven.  Besides,  I  had  never 
learned  to  fence.  Still,  however,  a  man  had  it  in  his 
power  to  defend  himself  against  that  weapon,  and  therc 
was  a  great  deal  in  that— he  might  use  some  very  stre- 
nuous  exertions  for  that  purpose^  and  if  nothing  eise 
would  do,  an  honourable  retreat  was  in  his  power.  Up- 
on  the  whole,  though  I  did  not  approve  of  trusting  my» 
seif  under  such  a  weapon,  in  such  hands,  yet  I  rather 
leaned  to  that  than  any  other;  or,  on  second  thoughts, 
I  judged  that  it  would  be  as  good^  and  as  genteel»  to 
make  choice  of  the  swords  that  we  wore,  which  were 
neither  broad  nor  small  ones,  but  sumething  between 
the  two,  and  not  remarkable  for  their  sharpness. 

Mr.  Dow  returnedj  and  in  the  most  calm  and  friend- 
ly  way,  informed  me  that  he  found  it  a  very  disagreea- 
ble  business,  much  more  so  than  he  thought  meet  to 
disclose  to  me,  tili  he  saw  what  would  be  the  issue.  I 
asked  if  nothing  but  my  life  would  satisfy  the  fellow? 
He  answered  that  he  would  not  be  satisfied  with  any 
concessions  that  a  gentleman  could  make;  that  if  I 
knecled  before  all  the  men,  and  confessed  that  I  had 
wrongcd  him,and  begged  hispardon,  he  would  besat- 
isfied,  but  with  nothing  less.  **  Why,"  says  I,  **since 
you  think  the  gentleman  is  so  grossly  wronged,  I  do 
not  see  why  I  should  not  do  this.*'  **  By  the  Lord,  sir," 
Said  he,  with  great  fervour,  "if  you  doyou  are  lost  for 
ever.  Consider,  that  in  so  doingyou  do  notonly  con- 
fess  your  error,  but  confess  that  you  are  a  cowardj  and 
the  ncxt  ihing  that  you  must  do  is  to  hide  your  head 
from  evcry  human  acquaintance.  I  have  considered 
the  casc  as  my  own,  and  conceive  that  there  is  no  other 
method  of  procedure,  but  to  give  the  gentleman  the 
satisfactiun  he  desires,  and  on  that  ground  I  have  ap- 
pointed  the  hour  and  the  place  of  meeting.  It  is  to  be 
11)  a  lane  of  the  adjuining  wood,  at  seven  o*clock  in  the 
evnningj  the  choice  of  the  weapous  is  left  to  you. " 

**  Why  should  it  not  be  just  now?"  siid  I.  **The 
looner  any  disagreeahle.  K*>«ine$s  is  over  the  better j  and 
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as  for  thc  weapons,  to  give  him  every  advantage,  sincc 
I  have  bcen  the  Aggressor,  Vi\  give  him  the  vveapon 
for  wl.ich  his  country  is  so  much  famed.  We  will  de- 
cide  it  with  cur  swords.  Does  he  think  that  mcn  are 
mice?'* 

Dow  gave  me  a  slap  on  the  Shoulder,  and,  with  a 
^reat  oath,  swore  that  that  was  said  like  a  man;  ^  and 
Pll  f^o  and  teil  your  Opponent  that;"  added  he,  "which 
I  trow  will  stun  him.'^  I  had  now  taken  my  resolution, 
and  went  away  with  him  to  the  place  quite  courage- 
ously,  thoughall  the  whilel  scarcely  knew  what  I  was 
doing,  such  a  trcmor  had  taken  hold  of  me.  Dow's 
looks  cleared  up.  He  went  away  and  warned  Frazer 
and  his  second  of  my  mortal  impatience  for  the  com- 
bat, and  then  we  two  walked  in  the  grove  awaiting  their 
arrival;  and,  after  all,  they  were  not  in  any  great  hurry, 
When  they  arrived,  our  seconds  insisted  on  our  shak- 
ing  hands.  To  this  I  had  no  objections  in  the  world, 
but  I  saw  that  Frazer  would  rather  have  shunned  it;  he 
held  out  his  band  in  the  most  proud  disdainful  way,while 
I  with  great  bluntness  took  hold  of  it,and  gave  it  a  hearty 
squeeze  and  a  shake.  ''Captain,man,"  says  I — and  I 
fear  the  tcar  was  Standing  in  my  eye— "Caplain,  man, 
1  litilc  thought  it  would  ever  come  to  this  with  us!" 
**You  did  not,  did  you?*'  replied  he,  **and  fat  te  deol 
did  you  pe  taking  her  to  pe?"  and  with  that  he  flung 
my  band  from  him. 

'♦Weil,  well,  captain,  here's  for  you,  then,"  says  I, 
drawing  out  my  sword  and  brandishing  it  in  the  air. 
•*Pooh,  pooh!  te  deol,  tamnation,  and  haill!"  ejacula- 
ted  he;  and,  twisting  his  nose,  and  turning  away  his 
face  as  if  he  had  found  a  stink,  he  drew  out  his  sword, 
and,  stretching  out  his  arm,  put  its  edgc  to  minc,  with 
*uch  marks  of  disdain  as  never  were  beforc  wilnessed 
by  any  living  creaiure.  1  Struck  with  all  my  might, 
thinking  to  hit  him  a  dreadful  smash  on  the  hcaci  or 
Shoulder,  and  cicavc  him  to  the  teeth,  if  not  to  the 
heart;  but  he  warded  the  blow  with  the  greatcst  indif- 
ference,  and  attacked  me  in  return.  I  had  now  to  de* 
fend  myself  with  my  utmost  puissance,  which  I  did  in- 
stinctively,  by  kceping  my  arm  at  füll  strctch,  cross 
Ing  my  sword  before  mc,  and  making  it  ply  up  aua 
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down  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning;  and  a  most  ex* 
celient  mode  of  defence  it  is — one  that  I  would  reco-n- 
mend  to  any  man  in  such  circumstances  as  I  then  was. 
So  effectuai  did  it  prove,  that  Frazer,  wiih  all  his  sci- 
ence,  could  not  touch  me.  He  still  followed  up  his  ad- 
vantage,  and  pressed  hard  upon  me,  as  he  well  mighi, 
for  I  had  no  leisure  ever  again  to  strike  at  him,  I  was 
so  strenuously  intent  on  defending  myself,  and  had  so 
much  ado  with  it.  He  came  closer  and  closer  on  me; 
and  in  the  meantime  I  fled  backwards,  backwards,  tili 
at  length  one  of  my  heels  Coming  in  contact  with  the 
stump  of  a  tree,  I  feil  flat  on  my  back.  He  rushed  for- 
ward  to  disarm  me,  but,  in  my  trepidation  and  confu- 
sion,  I  had  no  ideaof  any  thing  but  resistance,  and  even 
in  that  awkward  position  I  Struck  at  him  again.  It  scems 
that  a  highlandman  does  not  know  so  well  how  to  ward 
a  stroke  thatcomes  upwards  on  him,  as  one  that  comes 
down,  for  with  that  stroke  I  wounded  him  both  in  the 
belly  and  the  wrist.  This  so  incensed  the  raggamuf- 
fin,  that,  placing  his  one  foot  on  my  sword  arm,  near  the 
Shoulder,  and  the  other  on  my  belly,  he  put  his  sword's 
point  to  my  mouth.  I  roared  out;  but  the  savage  that 
instant  Struck  me  in  at  the  mouth,  and  pinned  my  head 
to  the  ground.  I  had  never  fought  sincc  I  was  at  the 
school,  and  wrought  merely  as  it  were  by  random,  or 
ratl^er  instinct.  I  had  no  conceptions  remaining  with 
me,  but  the  boyish  one  of  retaliation  as  long  as  that  was 
in  my  power;  so  making  a  desperate  effort,  with  a  half- 
arm Stab  I  wounded  him  in  behind,  sticking  my  sword 
directly  in  a  part  of  his  body  which  I  do  not  choose  to 
name.  This  made  him  spring  forward  and  fall,  and 
the  whole  of  this  catastrophe,  from  the  time  that  I  feil 
on  my  back,  was  transacted  in  two  seconds,  and  before 
cver  our  friends  had  time  to  interfere;  indced  I  am  nev- 
er sure  to  this  day  but  that  they  both  viewed  it  as  a  piece 
of  excellent  sport  However,  they  now  laid  hold  of  us, 
and  raised  us  up.  I  was  choaked  with  blood,  but  did 
not  feel  very  much  pain.  All  thal  I  particularly  remem- 
ber,  was,  that  I  was  very  angry  at  Frazer,  and  wanied 
to  get  at  him  to  kill  him.  Insiead  of  bcing  afraid  of 
him  then,  I  would  have  given  all  that  I  had  in  the  worlu 
to  have  had  the  chance  of  fighting  him  with  pistol«. 
He  was  so  much  incensed;  for  when  Dow  supported  me 
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away  towards  the  river,  I  heard  him  lying^  groaning^  and 
swearitig  in  broken  English — "  Coi^s  hcvcrlasiing 
tamn!"  I  heard  him  saying,  "tat  she  shoiilt  pe  nihor- 
tally  killed  py  such  a  crhaven  of  a  Iowlands  bhaist! 
Such  atregof  te  cheneralions  ofmans!  phoor  mhisera 
ble  crheature,  tat  she  should  pe  puttihg  her  pike  inlo 
te  nershc  of  te  shentlemans!  höh,  höh!  pooh,  pooh^ 
pooh!*' 

Tiierc  was  no  surgeon  in  the  village  save  a  farrier, 
that  bled  American  horses,  men,  anu  women,  aliernatt*. 
ly  as  occasion  required,  and  he  being  first  engaged  by 
my  adversary,  there  was  no  one  to  dress  my  wound, 
save  Mr.  Dow  and  the  unfortunate  Clifford,  who,  poor 
soul,  when  she  saw  me  all  bathed  in  blood,  and  learned 
what  had  been  the  cause  of  it,  burst  into  tears,  and  wept 
tili  I  thought  her  heart  would  break.  One  of  my  jaw 
teeth  was  broken  out,  but  otherwisc  the  wound  turned 
out  to  be  of  little  consequence,  the  sword  having  gone 
merely  through  my  cheek  in  a  slanting  direction,  and 
out  below  the  lap  of  the  ear.  It  incommoded  me  very 
little;  but  it  was  othcrwise  with  poor  Colin  Frazer;  he 
was  pronounced  by  all  that  saw  him  to  be  mortally 
wounded,  though  he  himself  affected  to  hold  it  light. 

The  other  body  of  recruits,  and  the  baggage-carts  at 
length  arriving,  wecontinued  our  march,  Fräser  caus- 
ing  himself  to  be  carried  in  a  litter  at  the  head  of  the 
troop,  until  we  arrived  at  Quebec.  Here  he  had  the 
advice  of  regulär  surgeons,  who  advised  him  not  to  pro- 
ceed;  but  no  cognizance  was  taken  of  the  affair,  farther 
than  the  examination  of  witnesses,  whose  depositions 
were  taken  doi%n  and  signed.  The  head-quarters  of  the 
regiment  which  we  were  destined  to  join  lying  still  a 
great  way  up  the  country,  at  a  place  called  St,  Maurice, 
the  command  of  the  body  of  recruits  devolved  on  me. 
The  men  that  joined  us  last  at  the  village  of  Port  Salmon, 
were  mostly  Irishmen,  and  commanded  by  a  very  young 
man  named  Ensig^i  Odogherty.  He  was  a  youth  ac- 
cording  to  my  own  heart,  füll  of  frollic  and  good  hu- 
mour;  drank,  sung,  and  lied  without  end;  and  I  ncver 
was  so  much  amused  by  any  human  being.  The  other 
Irishman,  Macrea,  remained  at  Quebec,  but  Dow  still 
went  on  with  us.  I  found  he  meant  to  join  the  army  as 
a  genücman  volunteer. 
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One  night  when  we  were  enjoying;  ourselves  over  a 
f^lass,  at  a  petiy  village,  Dow  chanced  to  mention  my 
(luel.  1  requested  him  not  to  proceed  with  the  subjcct, 
for  it  was  one  that  1  did  not  wish  ever  to  hear  mention- 
ed  again  as  longas  I  lived.  Odogherty,  howcver,  hav- 
ing  merely  learned  that  such  an  event  had  occurred, 
without-hcaring  any  of  the  particulars,  insisted  on  hear- 
ing  them  from  end  to  endj  and  Dow,  nothing  reluctant, 
recited  them  with  the  most  minute  punctuulity.  O 
dogherty's  eyes  gleamed  withdelight;  and  when  theoth- 
Creame  to  the  conclusion,  he  rose  in  silcnce,holding  his 
sides,  and  keeping  in  his  brealh,  tili  he  reached  a  little 
flock  bed,  where,  throwing  himseif  down,  he  continued 
in  a  roar  of  laughter  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  save  that 
he  sometimes  lay  quiet  for  about  the  Space  of  a  nünute 
to  gather  his  breath. 

When  he  had  again  composed  himseif,  a  long  silence 
cn^ed.  After  a  storm  comesa  calm,  they  say;  but  it 
is  as  true^  that  after  a  calm  comes  a  storm.  Little  did 
I  ween  what  a  storm  this  calm  was  brewing  for  mej 
l)ut  found  it  soon  to  my  experieuce. 

**Now,  my  dear  fricnd,**  said  Dow,  *'that  you  are 
past  any  danger  from  your  wound,  and  I  hope  from  all 
ill  consequences  of  this  rough  and  disagreeable  afPair; 
pray,  may  I  ask  if  you  know  who  this  young  lady  is,  or 
of  what  extract  or  respectability  she  is  of,  for  whom  you 
have  ventured  your  life  and  honour,  and  whom  you 
have  thus  attached  to  yourself.^" 

**I  know  that  very  well,''  replied  I.  <'My  Cliffoi  1 
\8  a  young  lady  of  the  highest  respectability  of  any  in 
the  shire  of  Inverness,  though  her  father  is  not  rieh; 
vut  that  is  a  common  occurrence  with  Highland  gen- 
tlemen,  esp>ecially  those  that  are  generous  and  best  be- 
ioved;  besides,  she  is  one  of  a  numerous  family,  and 
named  after  an  English  countess,  who  is  her  godmother. 
Her  father  is  Neil  Mackay,  Esq.  of  the  town  of  Inver- 
ness; and  she  has  a  brother  in  Upper  Canady,  that 
nolds  the  highest  commission  but  one  under  govern- 
ment  in  all  that  country.  It  is  to  him  that  I  am  con- 
lucting  her,  and  I  hope  to  do  it  in  safety.** 

•*Not  in  safely  to  yourself  I  should  think,*'  rejoined 
oe.  ^  You  should  surely,  my  dear  sir,  re-consider  this 
matterj  eise  you  will  ccrtainly  have  more  duels  to  (ighi 
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than  one.  Do  you  conceive  it  such  a  light  thing  to  sc- 
duce  a  young  lady  of  quality?  Or  how  could  you  set 
up  your  face  to  her  brother,  a  man  of  such  rank,  afier 
the  "way  that  you  have  publicly  lived  with  his  sislcr." 

Never  had  such  a  thing  entered  my  head  as  ihis;  the 
thing  most  apparent,  one  would  think,  of  any  in  the 
World.  But,  as  I  said  before,  I  never  durst  tru«t  rayseif 
to  reflcct  on  the  consequences  of  this  amour;  tlrese  had 
all  to  come  on  mc  in  course.  I  could  not  answer  Mr. 
Dow  a  Word,  but  sat  gaping  and  staring  him  in  the  face 
ior  a  good  while.  At  length  I  exclaimed  with  a  deep 
sigh,  *»  What  the  devil  shall  I  do." 

**  Why,'*  said  Odogherty,  '*I  think  the  way  that  you 
should  take  is  piain  enough  behind  you,  to  lookforward 
I  mean.  The  young  creature  is  ruined  toall  purposes 
and  intents,  and  will  never  be  a  woman  of  credit  at  all 
at  all,  unless  you  marry  her.  On  my  conscience  I  would 
marry  her  this  instant;  that  I  would 5  and  make  her  an 
honest  woman  to  herseif.  *' 

I  looked  at  Dow,  but  he  remaincd  silent.  I  then  said; 
that  I  thought  our  young  friend's  ad  vice  had  a  grett 
dealof  reason  in  it,  and  that  to  marry  her  was  the  best, 
if  not  the  only  thing  I  could  do.  Dow  said,  that  at  all 
events  I  might  ask  her,  and  hear  what  she  said,  and  we 
would  then  consuit  what  was  best  to  be  done  after.    .    " 

I  posted  away  into  the  little  miserable  room  wlf)^ 
she  sat,  resolved  to  marry  her  that  night  or  next  mor- 
ning.  I  found  her  sitting  barefooted,  and  without  her 
gown,  which  she  was  busily  employed  in  mending 
**My  dear  Clifford,"  said  I,  **why  patch  up  that  taw- 
dry  gown?  If  your  money  is  run  short,  why  not  apply 
to  me  for  some  wherewith  to  replace  these  clothes  that 
are  wearing  out?  You  know  my  purse  is  always  at  your 
Service."  She  thanked  me  in  the  most  affectionaie 
terms,  and  'said,  that  she  feared  she  would  be  obligcd 
to  apply  to  me  by  and  by;  but  as  yet  she  had  no  need 
of  any  supply,  my  kindness  and  attention  to  her  having 
superscded  any  such  necessity. 

**I  am  come,  my  dear  young  friend,'*  said  i,  "  at  this 
momeni,  on  an  errand  the  most  kind  and  bonourable  to 
ycu.  We  are  now  entering  on  the  territory  in  which 
your  relation  holds  a  high  command,  and  it  is  necessdp 
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rjr,  before  we  come  to  his  presence,  or  even  into  inc 
couniry  over  which  he  holds  controU  both  for  your 
honour  and  my  own  safeiy  and  advancement,  that  we 
be  joined  in  ihe  bunds  of  wedlock.  I  therefore  pro- 
pose,  that  we  be  married  instantly,  either  to-night  or 
to-niorrow  morning." 

*' You  will  surely,  at  allevents,  ask  my  consent  before 
you  put  your  scheme  in  practice,"  returned  she. 

*'  Yes,  most  certainly,'^  said  I.  *'  But  after  what  has 
past  between  us,  I  can  have  no  doubt  of  the  afiections 
.and  consent  of  my  lovely  Clifford.'' 

*' You  will  however  find  yourself  widely  mistaken,'' 
replied  she. 

"Is  it  possible?"  said  I;  *'is  i.t  in  nature  or  reason, 
that  as  circumstances  now  stand  with  us,  you  can  re- 
fuse  to  give  me  your  band  in  marriage?  Does  my 
adored  Clifford,  for  whom  I  have  risked  my  life,  my 
honour,  my  all,  then  not  love  me?'* 

**God  knows  whether  I  love  you  or  not!''exclaimed 
she;"  I  think  of  that  you  can  have  little  doubt.  But  as 
to  marrying  you,  that  is  a  different  matter;  and  I  attest 
to  you  once  for  all,  that  nothing  in  the  world  shall  ever 
induce  me  to  comply  with  that." 

**  And  is  this  indeed  my  answer?*'  said  I. 

*'It  is,"  said  she;  *'and  the  only  one  ever  you  shall 
gct  from  me,  to  the  same  question.  I  therefore  request 
you  never  again  to  mention  it." 

I  went  back  to  my  two  companions  hanging  my  hcad, 
and  told  thcm  the  success  of  my  message,  but  neither 
of  them  would  believe  me.  I  then  returned  to  Clifford, 
and  taking  her  by  the  band,  I  led  her  into  the  room  be- 
eide them,  barefooted  and  half  naked  as  she  was;  and 
flacing  her  on  the  wicker  chair  at  the  side  of  the  fire, 
stood  up  at  her  side  in  a  bowing  posture,  and  express- 
ed myseli  as  follows. 

"  My  beloved,  beautiful,  and  adorable  Clifford;  ever 
kince  we  two  met,  you  have  beeo  all  to  me  that  I  could 
desire;  kind,  affectionate,  and  true.  I  have  consuUed 
my  two  friends,  and  before  them,  as  witneases  -^f  my 
sincerity,  I  proffer  you  my  band  in  wedlock,  and  by  so 
doing  to  make  you  mine  for  ever.  And  here  upon  my 
knees,  I  beg  and  implore  that  you  will  not  reject  my 
juit " 
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**Rise  up  and  behave  like  yourself,''  said  shc,  with 
a  demeaiiour  I  never  before  saw  her  assume.  "  You  do 
not  know  what  you  ask.  And  once  for  all,  bcforc  ihese 
gcntlemen,  as  witnesses  of  my  sinceriiy,  I  hereby  dc- 
clare  thal  no  power  on  earth  shall  either  induce  or  com- 
pol  ine  to  accept  of  your  proposal,  and  as  I  told  you 
before,  that  is  the  only  answer  you  shall  ever  get  from 
mc.  Suffer  me  therefore  to  depart."  And  with  that 
she  hasted  out  of  the  room. 

*'By  St  Patrick!"  cried  Odogherty,  "Ihegirl  haa 
gone  out  of  her  senses,   to  be  sure  she  has.     On  m^^Sk 
conscience,  if  she  has  not  dropt  the  reasoning  faculty 
she  has  picked  up  a  worse,  and  that  by  the  powers  I 
will  prove  it,  that  I  will/' 

**On  my  soul,  but  I  believe  the  creature  has  some 
honour  after  all!"  exclaimed  Dow,  leauing  his  brow 
upon  his  hand. 

"  VV%at  do  you  mcan,  sir,  by  such  an  expression?" 
said  I;  "Whom  do  you  term  creature?  Or  whose 
honour  do  you  call  in  question?" 

'•"Hush!"  said  he;  "nofoolish  heat.  I  beg  your 
pardon.  I  am  sure  you  cannot  deem  that  I  mcan  to 
give  any  offence.  In  the  next  place,  I  must  inform  you, 
Ihat  this  lovelyandadorable  lady  of  quality,  for  whom 
you  have  ventured  your  life,  and  whom  you  have  just 
now,  on  your  knees,  in  vain  implored  to  become  your 
wife,  is  neither  less  nor  morc  than  a  common  street 
Walking  girl  from  the  town  of  Inverness.'* 

My  head  sunk  down  tili  my  face  was  below  thelevel 
of  the  lamp,  so  as  to  be  shaded  in  darkness.  I  bit  my 
lip,  and  wrote  upon  the  table  with  my  fingen 

*'It  is  indeed  true,"  said  he;  "I  know  all  about  it, 
and  knew  from  the  beginning;  but  I  durst  not  inform 
you  at  that  time,  for  fear  of  your  honour  as  a  soldier, 
which  I  saw  stood  in  great  jeopardy.  Her  father  indeed 
is  a  Neil  Mackay,  of  the  city  of  Inverness,  but  instead 
of  being  a  gentleman,  ib  a  mean  wretched  house  car- 
penter;  a  poor  tippling  insignificant  being,  who  cares 
neither  for  himself  nor  his  offspring.  Her  mother  was 
indi'cd  a  woman  of  some  character,  but  she  died  of  a 
brokcn  heart  long  ago,  so  that  poor  Clififord  was 
thrown  on  the  wide  world  while  yet  a  child,  and  was 
«edured  from  the  path  of  rectitude  before  she  reacheJ 
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her  fifteenth  year.  Lieutenant  Colin  Frazer  your  fricnd, 
being  at  Inverness  on  the  recruiting  service,  chanccd 
to  fall  in  witli  her;  and  seeing  her  so  beautifui,  and  ele- 
gant of  form,  and  besides  possessed  of  some  natural 
good  qualities,  hc  tricked  her  out  like  a  lady  in  the 
robes  in  which  you  first  saw  her,  and  brought  her  witli 
him  as  a  toy,  whercwith  to  amuse  himself  in  his  long 
journey.'' 

I  could  in  nowise  lift  up  my  face,  for  I  found  that  it 
^^burnt  to  the  bone;  but  there  1  sat  hanging  my  head« 
^^and  writing  on  the  table  with  my  finger.  Odogherty 
had  by  this  time  betaken  himself  to  his  old  amusement, 
of  lying  on  the  flock  bed,  and  holding  his  sides  in  a 
convulsion  of  laughtcr.  Dow  seemed  half  to  enjoy  the 
joke,  and  half  to  pity  me;  so  ihinking  the  best  thing  1 
could  do,  was  to  take  myself  off.  I  ran  away  to  my  bed 
without  opening  my  Ups.  ^ 

Poor  Cliflbrd  bathed  and  dressed  my  wounÄs  usual^ 
but  WC  exchanged  not  a  word  all  the  while.  She 
imagined  that  I  was  very  angry,  and  sullen,  becausc  I 
could  not  get  her  for  my  wife,  and  that  I  took  it  hein- 
ously  anüss5  and  when  she  had  done  dressingmy  check 
she  impressed  a  kiss  upon  it,  and  I  feit  onc  or  two 
warm  tears,  drop  on  my  face  very  near  my  own  eye. 
•Duped  as  I  was,  I  found  my  heart  mclted  within  me, 
and  some  feclings  about  it  that  whispered  to  me,  she 
must  be-forgiven.  If  ever  I  had  merit  in  any  thing 
that  I  did  in  my  life,  it  was  in  my  tenderness  to  this 
poor  unfortunate  girl.  I  could  not  for  the  soul  of  me, 
that  night  have  mentioned  Neil  Mackay,  Esq.  of  the 
city  of  Inverness,  nor  yet  his  excellcncy  the  deputy 
governor  of  Upper  Canada.  I  declare,  that  I  never 
more  mentioned  the  namcs  of  these  two  august  per- 
sonages,  in  her  hearing.  I  deemed  that  she  had  ihrown 
herseif  entircly  at  my  mercy,  and  I  thought  it  was 
crucl  to  abusc  my  power. 

Nevertheless,  I  spent  a  very  restless  night.  If  I 
recollect  rightly,  I  never  closed  an  eye,  so  dissatisfied 
was  I  with  my  conduct.  There  was  I  come  out  a  des- 
perate adventurer,  going  to  join  a  gallant  regimcnt 
commandcd  by  a  brave  and  rcputable  oflRcer,  with  pay 
that  would  barely  keep  me  from  starring,  yet  I  behoved 
to  make  my  appearance  at  head  quarters  with  a  fine 
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ladjr  in  iny  keeping,  and  that  same  finc  lad>  a  commö:3 
town-girl,  picked  up  on  the  sireets  of  Iiiverness,  the 
daughter  of  a  scandalous  drunken  cooper.  My  bIot)d 
Wing  so  heaied,  and  my  nerves  irrilated  by  the  bruiuly 
I  had  drunk  the  night  belbre,  that  I  feit  very  much  in- 
clined  to  hang  myself  up  by  the  neck.  In  ihis  feverish 
and  disgraced  State,  I  formed  the  resoiution,  befdre 
day,  ofdesertingover  tothe  Americans;  but  as  I  could 
not  think  of  leaving  the  forlorn  Clifford  behind  me,  I 
disclosed  to  her  my  whole  design.  Shc  tried  to  disM^ 
suademe,  but  I  remained  obstinate,  tili  at  length  shAi^ 
flatly  told  me  that  she  vvould  not  accompany  nie,  nor 
any  man,  in  so  dishonourable  and  disgraceful  an  enter- 
prise;  and  that  if  I  persisted  in  going  away,  she  would 
instantly  give  intelligenceof  my  flight,  and  haveme  rc- 
taken  and  punished. 

*'y^  ungratefui  wretch!*'  said  I;  *'Do  you  know 
what  ^u  are  saying?  Dare  you  take  it  upon  you  to  dic- 
tatetome,  and  hold  meundercontrolasiflwereachild?** 

**No,"  replied  she;  "I  never  dictate  to  you:  but  I 
see  you  are  dissatisfied  with  something,  and  unwell; 
and  were  you  to  takethis  rash  step,  I  know  you  would 
repent  it  as  long  as  you  lived.  l  am  not  so  far  enslaved 
10  you  but  that  I  still  remain  the  mistress  of  my  own 
willj  and  I  shall  never  assent  to  any  measure  so  fraughf 
with  danger  as  well  as  disgrace.^'  ? 

I  was  going  to  be  exceedingly  angry,  aitd  mention 
the  cooper  and  the  deputy-governor  to  her,  and  I  do 
not  know  what  all;  but  she,  dreading  thatsome  violcnt 
outbreak  was  forthcoming,  stopped  me  short  by  a  pro- 
posal,  that  I  would  at  last  take  eiglij  and  forty  hours  to 
consider  of  it;  and  if  I  remmined  of  the  same  mind  then, 
she  would  not  only  accompany  me,  but  des  ise  some 
means  of  escape  safer  than  could  be  decided  on  all  at 
once.  I  feit  extremely  mortified,  at  being  thus  out- 
done,both  in  reason  and  honour,  by  a  wench;  howevcr, 
I  could  not  refuse  my  acquiescence  m  this  scheme;  and 
i  confess,  I  am  aware,  that  to  this  poor  girl  I  owed  at 
that  lime  my  escape  irom  utter  infamy,  and  perhap?  a 
ri»sgracefu!  end. 

On  reaching  St.  Maurice,"  we  were  all  joined  to  Gen- 
eral Frazer's  regiment,  save  seventeen  men,  who  were 
«ent  with  Mr.  Dow  to  supply  adeficien^y  in  acompan;^ 
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of  Colonel  St.  Leger's  regiment;  and  the  very  day  aftcr 
our  arrival,  we  set  outon  aforced  march  to  opposc  the 
Americans  that  were  approaching  to  Montreal.  Herc 
l  was  obliged  to  leave  Ciiiford  behind,  who,  with  oth#r 
reiainers  of  the  camp,  a  much  more  molley  train  than 
I  had  any  notion  of,  were  to  come  up  afvcrwards  with 
the  baggage.  Before  taking  my  leave  of  her,  I  gave 
her  a  new  gray  (rock  trimmed  with  blue  ribbons,  band- 
somelaced  boots,  a  bonnet  and  veil,  and  was  not  a  littie 
^p^proud  to  sce  how  well  she  became  them,  and  that  therc 
^^was  in  fact  no  lady  cither  in  the  camp  or  country  that 
looked  half  so  beautiful.  Every  officer  who  chanced 
to  pasa  by  her  was  sure  to  turn  and  look  after  her,  and 
many  stood  still  and  gazed  at  her  in  astonishment. 
There  is  something  in  the  faceof  a  real  Highland  lady, 
more  majesiic  and  digniiied  than  that  in  any  other  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  British  islands;  and  this  m)or  un- 
fortunate  girl  possessed  it  in  a  very  eminent  degree. 
No  one  could  seeiier  without  thinking  that  nature  had 
meanther  to  occupy  some  other  sphcre  than  the  mean 
one  in  which  she  now  moved. 

I  do  not,  as  I  said  before,  intend  to  describc  this 
campaign;  for  I  hate  the  very  thoughts  of  it^  but  I 
cannot  resist  giving  here  an  account  of  the  first  action 
that  I  was  in.  It  tuok  place  at  thefoot  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  immediately  above  Fort  St.  John.  The  Ameri- 
cans were  encamped  in  some  force  on  the  height  of  i 
narrow  fortified  ridge  of  hüls,  from  which  it  was  ncces- 
sary  to  displace  them.  We  marched  out  to  the  altack 
early  on  a  mornin^.  The  air  was  calni  and  still.  In 
going  up  the  slanting  ground,  our  Commander  wisely 
•  led  US  by  a  roule  which  was  compleiely  sheltered  by  a 
rising  eminence  from  the  effects  of  their  cannon«  I 
soon  perceived  that,  on  reaching  the  summit  of  this 
ridge,  we  would  be  exposed  to  a  fire  which,  I  had  no 
doubt,  would  kill  us  every  man,  while  our  cncmies 
might  fire  in  safety  from  behind  their  trenchcs.  What 
would  I  have  given  to  have  been  on  some  other  service; 
or,  by  some  means,  haveavoided  going  up  that  hill!  I 
am  not  sure  but  that  I  looked  for  some  opportunity  of 
ikulkirig,  but  I  looked  in  vain;and  it  was  noteven  pos- 
sible  for  me  to  fall  down  amung  the  dead,  for  as  yeitio 
one  had  fallen.    I  was  in  the  front  rank  on  the  left  win^^. 
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and  vcry  ncar  the  outermost  corner.  Just  before  we 
came  to  the  verge  of  the  ridge,  I  lookcd  on  each  side 
to  see  how  my  comrades  looked,  and  how  they  seemer) 
affected.  I  thought  they  werc  all,  lo  a  man,  terribly 
affrighted»  and  expected  a  ciean  chase  down  the  hill- 
As  soon  as  we  set  our  heads  over  the  verge,  we  bcgai 
a  Sharp  fire,  which  was  returned  by  a  destructive  on  , 
from  their  works,  and  our  men  feil  thick.  The  twonext 
men  to  me,  on  my  righthand,  both  feil  at  the  same  time^ 
and  I  made  ready  for  flight.  A  bullet  Struck  up  a  divot 
of  earth  exactly  between  my  feet.  I  gave  a  great  jump 
in  the  air,  and  escaped  unhurt.  *'The  devil's  in  the 
men!"  thought  I,  '*are  they  not  going  to  run  yet?" 
The  reverse  was  the  casejfor  the  word  quick  march 
being  given,  we  rushed  rapidly  forward  into  a  kind  ot 
level  ground  between  two  ridges.  Here  we  halted, 
still  keeping  up  a  brisk  fire,  and  I  scarcely  saw  one  of 
ourmca  fall.  It  was  the  best  conducted  manoeuvre  of 
any  I  ever  sawj  but  this  I  discovered  from  after-con- 
vcrsation  and  reflection,  for  at  that  time  I  had  not  the 
least  knowledge  of  what  1  was  doing.  We  were  by 
this  time  completely  covered  with  smoke,  and  being 
hurried  from  the  ridge  into  the  hollow,  the  shot  of  the 
Americans  now  past  cleanly  and  innocently  over  our 
heads,  while  at  the  same  time  we  could  still  perceive 
them  bustling  on  the  verge  between  us  and  the  sky; 
and  I  believe  our  shot  took  effect  in  no  ordinary  degree. 
Their  fire  then  began  to  slacken,  for  they  had  taken 
shelter  behind  their  trenches.  We  now  receivcd  Orders 
to  Scale  the  last  steep,  and  force  their  trenches  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  We  had  a  Company  of  pikemen 
on  each  Rank,  but  no  horse,  and  the  Americans  had  % 
small  body  of  horse,  about  sixty  on  each  wing.  As  we 
went  up'the  hill,  I  heard  an  old  grim  Sergeant,  who 
was  near  nie,  sayino;.  "This  is  utter  madnessl  we  are 
all  sold  to  a  m;m.  The  murmur  ran  along,  *' We 
are  sold — we  are  sold; — to  a  cer»ainty  we  are  sold 5" 
and  my  ears  caught  the  sound. — For  my  part,  I  knew 
little  either  of  selling  or  buying,  except  what  1  had  seen 
in  the  market  at  Kelso;  but  I  said  aloud,  "  i  think  . 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  thatj** — a  shameful  thing 
for  an  ofücer  to  say!  Then,  looking  round,  l  made  as 
though  I  would  turn  again — No,  devil  a  man  of  them 
would  take  the  hin» — but.  rather  went  the  fasterc  and 
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»he  olc  burly  ill-natured  sergeani,  thoui^h  assured  that 
he  was  sold  to  destructlon,  and  pufiin^  and  groanin^ 
with  ill-humour  on  that  account,  hurried  on  fa^ter  thaii 
any  of  the  rest. 

The  centre  and  right  wing  were  engaged  before  us, 
and  a  terrible  turmoil  there  seemed  to  be;  but  I  did  not 
See  what  was  going  on,  tili  thc  Yankee  horsc,  in  a  mo- 
Hicnt,  came  and  attacked  our  flank.  We  had  been 
Bring  off  at  the  right;  but  1  believe,  they  ncver  got  a 
shot  of  our  fire  until  they  were  among  us,  thrcshing 
with  their  sabres.  One  tremendous  fellow  came  füll 
drive  upon  me.  Not  knowing  in  the  least  what  I  was 
doing,  and  chancing  to  have  a  hold  of  my  flag-staff  with 
both  my  hands,  I  Struck  at  him  with  my  colours,  which, 
flapping  round  the  horse's  head,  blindfolded  him.  At 
the  same  moment  the  cavalier  Struck  at  me;  but,  by 
good  luck,  hit  the  flag-staff,  which  he  cut  in  two  not  a 
foot  from  my  haiid,  and  1  ran  for  it,  leavingmy  colours 
cither  about  bis  horse's  head  or  feet.  I  did  not  stay  to 
examine  which;  but,  owing  to  the  pikes  and  bayonets  of 
our  men,  I  could  only  fly  a  very  short  way.  When  the 
old  crusty  scrgeant  saw  the  colours  down  and  abau- 
donedy  he  dashed  forward  with  a  terrible  oath,  and 
seized  thcm,  but  was  himself  cut  down  that  moment. 
The  dragoon's  horse,  thatleft  the  ranksand  came  upon 
me,  had  bcen  shot.  I  deemed  that  he  had  come  in  des- 
perate valour  to  seize  my  Standard,  whercas  bis  horse 
was  running  with  him  in  the  agonics  of  death,  not 
knowing  where  he  was  going.  There  is  somcthinff 
here  that  I  do  not  pcrfectly  recoUect,  eise,  1  declare,  i 
would  set  it  down.  1  have  forgot  whethcr  my  Joint?- 
failed  me,  and  I  feil  in  consequence;or  whether  1  threv* 
mysclf  down  out  of  desperation;  or  if  I  was  ridden 
down  by  the  wounded  horse;  but  the  first  thing  I  rc- 
collect  was  lying  beneath  the  dying  horse,  face  toface 
V*  ith  the  dragoon,  ihat  cut  my  flag-staff  in  two,  who  was 
himself  entanglcd  in  the  same  manner.  Our  troops 
had  given  way  for  a  little,  for  the  small  troop  of  horse 
•ode  by  us,  over  us  they  could  not  get;  for  the  horse 
that  was  lying  kicking  with  its  four  fcct  upmost.  1 
ihought  I  was  in  a  woful  scrape,  and  roared  out  for  as- 
Mstance;  but  no  one  regarded  me,  save  the  Yankee 
dragüor,  who  d — d  me  lor  a  brosey-  mou'd  beast.     I 
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liked  his  Company  very  ilU  for  I  knew  thal  he  wonld 
stick  me  ihe  moment  he  could  extricaic  hiinself;  and, 
being  iairly  desperate,  I  seized  ihe  sergcanl's  pike  or 
nalbert,  that  lay  along  side  of  me,  and  Struck  it  into 
the  iiorse's  Shoulder.  The  animal  was  not  so  far  gone 
but  he  feit  the  wound,  and  making  a  flounce  about,  as 
if  attempting  to  rise,  I  at  that  moment  got  clear  of  him. 
The  dragoon  had  very  near  got  free  iikewisej  but,  lucki- 
ly  for  me,  his  foot  was  iixed  in  the  stirrup  beneath  the 
horse,  and  with  all  his  exertions  he  could  not  get  it  out. 
However,  he  laid  hold  of  me,  and  tried  to  kecp  me 
down;  buti  seized  holdof  the  sergeant's  halbert  again, 
pulled  it  out  of  the  horse's  Shoulder,  and  stabbed  the 
Yankee  through  the  heart.  The  blood  Sprung  out  upon 
rae,  from  head  to  foot — his  eyes  turned  round,  and  his 
countenance  altered.  At  that  moment  I  heard  a  loud 
voice,  asatmy  ear,  cry  out,  **ThecoloursI  thecolours! 
secure  the  colours!  This  was  the  voice  of  an  Ameri- 
can officer;  but  I  thought  it  was  some  of  our  people 
calling  to  me  to  bring  my  colours  along  with  me,  which 
I  did  instinctively,  and  without  the  most  distant  idea 
of  valour  or  heroism  in  my  mind.  At  that  moment  I 
cared  not  a  pin  for  the  colours,  for,  being  quifc  raw  to 
soldiership,  I  did  not  see  the  use  of  them,  and  I  had  not 
the  l^ast  conception  of  what  moment  it  could  be  to  an 
array  to  have  so  many  fiaring  clouts  flapping  in  the  air 
above  them. 

This  onset  of  the  Yankee  horse  was  merely  a  dash  to 
throw  our  lines  into  confusion;  for  they  were  now 
scouring  away,  fighting  as  they  went,  toward  the  cen- 
trc,  and  I  joined  our  lines  again,  that  were  advancing 
rapidly,  without  any  interruption.  I  had  my  demolish- 
ed  flag  in  onc  band,  the  dead  sergeant's  long  halbert  in 
the  other,  and  bathed  with  the  blood  of  man  and  horse 
over  my  whole  body.  An  old  English  oflicer  came  run- 
ning  to meet me:  *'Well  donc, young  Scot," cricd  he,and 
»hook  me  by  the  band:  *'by  G — ,  Sir,  I  say,  well  done! 
vou  have  behaved  like  a  hero!''  ^'The  devil  I  have,*' 
thought  X  tojnyself,  and  staring  the  old  veteran  in  the 
face,  I«Äti^*ne  was  quite  serious.  '*  If  that  is  the  case," 
thought  I,  "  it  is  more  than  I  knew,  or  had  any  inten 
tion  of;"  for  I  was  quite  delirious,  and  knew  not  what 
i  was  about;and,  I  remember  that,  on  the  veryevening 
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•^f  that  day,  the  transactions  of  thc  morning  remained 
wiih  mc  only  as  a  dreani  half  rccollected.  The  old 
;nan's  words  raiscd  my  madness  lo  the  hif^hest  pitch. 
I  swore  dreadfully  at  the  Yankees— ihre w  down  my  co- 
lours,  and  hegan  to  strip  off  my  coat,the  first  ihing  that  a 
countryman  of  Scotland  ahvays  does  when  he  is  goinj;; 
to  fij»;ht  with  any  of  his  neijjhbours.  **No,  no/'  said  the 
jld  Lieutenant,  "you  must  not  quit  your  colours  after 
fighting  so  hardly  for  them;  you  must  not  throw  them 
away  because  they  have  lost  the  pole.*'  He  then  look 
the  colours,  and  giving  them  a  hasty  roll  up,  fixed  them 
in  my  Shoulder  behind,  between  my  coat  and  shirt, 
where  they  stuck  like  a  large  furled  umbrella.  Having 
now  both  my  hands  at  liberty,  I  seized  the  long  bloody 
h albert  once  more,  and  with  my  eyes  gleaming  madness 
and  rage,  and,  as  I  was  told,  with  my  leeth  clenched, 
and  grinning  like  a  mad  dog,  I  rushed  on  in  the  front 
of  the  line  to  the  combat.  In  a  moment  we  had  cross- 
ed  bayonets  with  the  enemy;  buti  had  quite  the  advan- 
tage  of  their  bayonets  with  my  long  pike,  which  was  as 
Sharp  as  a  lance,  and  the  best  weapon  that  since  that 
time  I  havecver  had  in  my  band.  It  seems  I  f!id  most 
exceilent  service,  and  wounded  every  man  that  came 
within  my  rcach,  pncking  them  alwaysin  the  face, 
about  the  eyes  and  nose,  which  they  could  not  stand. 
Ourdivision  was  the  first  that  entered  both  the  first  and 
second  trench;  and  after  twelve  minutesi  hard-fighting 
with  swords  and  bayonets,  they  were  drove  from  theni 
all,  and  fled.  When  once  I  got  their  backs  tumed  to- 
wards  me,  I  was  more  benton  vengeance  ihan  ever,  hav- 
ing learncd  by  cxperience  in  my  first  combat,  that  spit- 
ling  a  man  behind  was  good  sure  fighting.  Many  of 
tl  e  enemy  shared  the  same  fate  of  Colin  Frazer. 

At  the  fords  of  the  river  Champley,  the  Americans 
gaining  the  wood,  were  safe  from  the  pursuit,  and  a 
füll  halt  was  ordered.  No  sooner  had  we  formed,  than 
my  worihy  old  friend,  the  English  officer,  whose  name 
I  then  learned  was  Lieutenant  George  Willowby,  came, 
and  taking  me  by  the  band,  he  led  me  up3taMg||teeral, 
precisely  as  I  was  in  the  battle,  with  my  coIoilwH»«ten- 
ccl  most  avykwardly  in  my  clothes,  my  long  halbert  in 
my  band,  »i  literally  covered  with  blood  *^My  hon 
oured  gener^"  said  hct  ^^sufier  me  to  present  to  you 
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this  young  Scolch  borderer,  who  has  ncwly  joined  the 

regiment,  and  who  hath  performed  such  deeds  of  val- 

our  this  day  as  I  never  witnesscd.  I  saw  him,  your  hon- 

our,  wilh  my  own  eyes,  when  the  American  cavalry 

tumed  our  fiank,  in  the  very  rear  of  their  army,  down 

-jamong  his  enemies  fighting  for  his  colours,  and  stab- 

*bing  men  and  horse  alternately  iike  so  many  fish.  And 

•'do  you  see,"  continued  he^  piiiling  them  out  of  my 

backy  **he  brought  them  safely  off,  after  the  staff  was 

cut  in  two  by  the  stroke  of  a  sabre.   And  having  them 

fixed  in  this  manner,  as  your  honour  sees,  he  has  led 

on  the  lines  through  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  and 

actually  opened  the  enemv's  ranks  again  and  again  by 

the  force  of  his  own  arm." 

The  generai  took  me  by  the  band,  and  said  he  was 
proud  to  hear  such  a  character  of  his  own  countryman 
— -that  he  knew  a  Scot  would  always  stand  his  own 
ground  in  any  quarter  of  the  world,  if  he  got  fair  play 
—that  hedid  sce  the  division,  in  whichl  wassituated, 
the  foremost  in  breaking  in  upon  both  lines,  which  it 
appeared  ha^l  been  solely  owing  to  my  gallant  beha- 
viour.     He  concluded  by  assuring  me,  that  such  inlre- 
pidity  and  heroic  behaviour  should  not,  and  would  not 
go  unrewardcd.     That  same  night,  Odogherty,  who 
cared  not  a  fig  for  lying,  took  care  to  spread  it  through 
all  the  mess,  and  the  army  to  boot,  ^*  that,  on  my  first 
Janding  in  America,  I  had  been  challenged  to  single 
combat  by  a  tremendous  Highlander,  the  first  swords- 
man  in  Britain,  because  I  had  chanced  to  kiss  his  sis- 
ter,  or  used  some  little  innocent  familiariiics  with  her; 
that  I  had  accepted  the  challenge,  met  him,  and  fairly 
overcome  him;  and  after  running  him  twicc  through 
the  body,  had  made  him  confess  that  he  was  quitc  satisfi- 
ed,  while  I,  as  they  saw,  had  only  receivcd  a  slight 
cut  on  the  cheek." 

I  was  rcgarded  all  at  once  as  a  prodigy  of  valour — 
and  never  were  any  honours  less  deserved.  I  believe 
I  did  fight  most  furiously  after  I  went  fairly  mad,  and 
had  lost  jJl^lfHB  of  fear;  but  I  was  mcrely  plying  and 
exertingiirffleif,  as  a  man  does  who  has  takcn  work  by 
the  piece,  and  toils  to  get  through  with  it.  I  had  some 
coufused  notions  that  these  Americaiis  were  all  to  kill* 
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and  the  sooncr  we  could  gel  that  done  the  belter;  and, 
besides,  I  was  in  great  wrath  at  ihem,  I  suppose,  for 
wanüng  to  kill  mc. 

This  acquisiiion  of  honours  gave  a  new  turn  to  my 
character  aguiii.     1  delermined  to  support  it  with  my 
life,  and  was  engaged  early  and  late  in  perfecting  my- 
self  in  all  warlike  exercises.     I  was  given  to  ur.der- 
stand,  that  I  would  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
in  the  course  of  three  weeks,  and  had  little  doubt  of  be- 
ing  soon  at  the  head  of  the  British  forces.     There  was 
one  principal  resolution  that  I  formed  in  my  own  mind 
on  this  my  sudden  elevation.     It  was  the  generous  one 
of  parting  with  CUfford  Mackay.     I  thought  it  was  base 
that  there  was  no  one  to  enjoy  the  cmoluments  and  pridc 
of  my  growing  rank,  but  the  daughter  of  a  despicable 
Highland  cooper — a  wench  brought  up  among  girds 
and  shavings,or  perhaps  in  a  herring  barrel.  The  thing 
was  quite  incongruous,  and  would  ncver  do!  so  I  began 
to  cast  about  for  a  lady  of  great  riches  and  rank,  and 
made  many  knowing  inquiries,  but  could  not  hear  of 
any  that  was  grand  enough  in  all  America.     Odogherty 
Ahought  proper  to  take  advantage  of  this  v^n  presump- 
tion,and  brought  me  into  somc  vile  scrapes.  In  themean 
timellongedexceedingly  forthearrivalofClifford,from 
whom  I  had  now  been  a  long  time  separated;  but  it  was 
principally  that  I  might  teil  her  my  mind,  and  put  her. 
upon  bome  plan  of  providing  for  herseif.     The  bagga^ 
and  ladies  at  length  arrived  at  Montreal,  escorted  by 
Major  Ker,  and  three  companics  of  dragoons.     The 
officers  wcnt  down  by  lot  to  see  their  friends,  and  my 
turn  came  the  last  of  any.     I  was  rejoiccd  to  find  that 
our  general  himself,  and  the  greater  part  of  our  officers, 
had  acquainiances  that  stood  in  the  same  relation  with 
them  as  Clinbrd  did  to  me;  and  not  a  little  proud  to  sec 
them  all  ouidoue  by  her  in  beauty.     It  was  rather  a 
hard  matter  to  part  with  so  much  beauty,  sweetness, 
and  afFability;  but,  considering  the  great  figure  that  I 
was  to  cut  in  life,  it  was  absolutely  necessary;  so,  just 
bcfore  wc  parted,  1  made  up  my  mind  to  ihe  task. 

**Clifford,"  Said  I,  with  a  most  serious  and  impor 
tant  face,  "I  have  a  propcsal  to  make  to  you,  which 
I  like  very  ill  to  make;  but  both  for  your  sake  and  my 
own,  I  am  obliged  to  do  it?" 

^*I  am  in  the  very  same  preditament  with  regard  to 
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jrou,"  rcplied  shc;  **I  had  a  proposal  to  mukc,  which 
ha.s  becn  at  ihc  root  of  my  tongue  for  these  tw«!lve 
hours,  and  could  nevcr  find  its  way  oul;  for  there  was 
lomcthinf^  below  it  that  always  drew  it  back.  But  now 
that  VOM  have  mcnüoned  proposals,  1  find  it  is  at  iiiicrty. 
Suffer  ine  therefore  to  make  my  proposal  first,  and  do 
you  make  yours  afterwards.  You  must  know  then,  that 
therc  is  scarce  an  officer  in  your  regiment  who  has  not 
tried  to  seduce  my  aifections  frora  you,  and  some  of 
them  have  made  mc  very  temptinj»;  offers.  1  have  made 
a  resolution,  howevcr,  nevcr  to  be  eilher  a  mistrcss  or 
wifc  to  any  one  in  ihe  sarae  regiment  with  you,  and  un- 
der  your  eyej  but  Major  Kerof  the  dragoons  has  made 
me  an  offer,  that  will  place  me  in  affluence  all  the  rest  ot 
my  lifc.  1  am  afraid  that  you  will  weary  of  me,  for  1 
will  become  burdensome  and  expensive  to  you,  and  your 
pay  is  small;  and  thei*efore  I  would  not  fjive  him  any  an- 
swer,  until  I  asked  at  you  whether  I  should  suffer  myself 
to  be  seduced  bv  him  or  not." 

I  was  thunderstruck  with  astonishment  at  the  sim- 
plicity  and  candour  manifestcd  in  this  proposal,  and 
stood  gaping  and  siaring  at  her  a  good  while  wilhout 
having  a  word  to  answer.  There  is  a  grcat  difference 
in  giving  up  an  objcct  voluniarily,  and  having  it  wrest- 
ed  from  you.  **i  am  very  much  obliged,  in  faith,*' 
Said  I,  **to  Major  Ker  of  the  dragoons,  as  well  as  my 
brother  officersi  confound  thcm  for  asct  of  dishonoura- 
ble  knaves!  Thei^e  is  one,  I  am  surc,  that* would  not 
yield  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  discreditable  act,  my  fricnd 
and  conipanion,  Ensign  Odoghcrty." 

**Bless  your  simple  heart,*'  said  she;  "Ensign  O- 
doghcrty  was  the  very  first  man  among  them  who  made 
the  proposal,  and  what  I  refused  to  bis  blarrey  he  was 
like  to  have  taken  by  force.  He  is  a  perfect  devil  in- 
camate«  that  Odogherty.''  j 

**The  young  Irish  dog!"  exclaimed  I.  **rn  cut  bis 
throat  for  him. " 

"If  you  would  presume  to  cit  the  throats  of  all  who 
offend  in  that  particular,''  replied  she,  •*you  may  ex- 
ercise  your  skill  on  every  officer  in  the  army.  I  ncver 
yet  knew  an  oflicer  in  the  British  army,  neiiher  old  nor 
young,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  speak  from  expoicnce, 
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who  would  notsediice  hisfriend's  mistress,  or  evcnhls 
wife  or  sistp.r,  if  he  found  it  convenient." 

"Ilis  an  abominable  systcm  !"cxclaimed  I,"  and  ou^ht 
to  be  reprchended.  I  would  not  seduce  the  wifc,  oi 
sister,  or  mislress  of  a  fViend,  for '' 

**Hush!"  Said  she,  layinjj  her  band  upon  my  mouih; 
**you  might  have  left  out  the  last.  And  do  you  ever, 
in  the  pursuit  of  your  pleasures,  consider,  that  among^ 
all  our  sex,  who  isshe  that  is  not  wife,  sister»  ordaugh- 
ter  to  somebody?  But  this  is  wide  of  the  subject  of 
niy  proposaU  which  you  havc  not  answcred." 

"Are  you  tircd  ofmemy  dearest  Clifford?"  said  1, 
♦'and  would  you  wish  to  leave  mc  for  anothcr?  If  so, 
I  scorn  to  relain  you  by  force.  But  you  niay  well  know 
that  I  would  rather  give  up  all  the  world  than  part  wiih 
you.  And  as  to  wealth,  take  no  thought  of  that,  for  I 
have  large  funds  that  I  brought  froni  hoine,  which  I 
have  as  yet  scarcely  touched;  and  morcovcr,  I  am  al- 
ready  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.and  expect  to 
be  a  captain  in  a  vcry  short  time.  But,  if  you  should 
leave  me,  what  would  all  thesc  additions  of  wealth  avail 
me?" 

So  much  are  we  thechildrcn  of  caprice,  I  have  often 
been  ashamed  on  looking  back  to  my  actions,  to  see  in 
what  manner  I  have  been  swayed  by  the  meanest  of  all 
motives.  Every  thing  was  soon  madc  up  bctween  Clif- 
ford  and  me,  and  she  continued  living  under  my  pro- 
tection for  three  succeeding  years.  I  never  found  it 
convenient  to  gct  a  very  rieh  wife,  nor  practicable  to 
rise  any  higher  in  the  army  than  a  poor  licutenant.  In- 
deed«  there  was  an  incident  occurred,  that  had  very 
nearly  been  the  cause  of  my  being  rcduced  to  the  ranks. 

Our  army  was  a  most  licentious  onc;  the  men  were 
brave,  butthey  had  noothcr  good  quality,  and  gamir.g 
prevailed  to  adegree  among  the  officers  that  can  scarcc 
be  credited.  No  opportunity  of  intriguing  with  the  la- 
dies  of  the  country  was  let  slip;  and  though  we  were 
often  almost  starved  to  death  for  want  of  meat,  we  were 
generally  drunk  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  often  for  a 
Cünsideral)le  porlion  ofthat  tinie  al  once.  Moreover, 
all  of  them  had  their  mislresse.s  eilher  hanging  al)out 
rhe  camjx,  or  at  no  great  distance  from  it;  and,  for  the 
*vhole  of  the  two  last  winters  that  I  remained  there,  our 
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bead-quarters  prcsented  the  most  motley  «cene  that  can 
be  concelved  of  dissoluteness  and  mea^^re  want.  We 
depended  mostly  on  the  supplies  sentfrom  England  for 
our  Mustenance;  but  these  became  more  and  more  un- 
certain;  and,  though  I  valued  myself  on  being^  able  to 
bear  these  privations  better  than  my  associates,  I  often 
suffered  so  much  from  hunger,  that  I  never  saw  meat 
but  I  coveted  and  took  it,  if  I  could  conveniently  come 
by  it. 

The  officcrs  of  our  regiment  were  invited  to  dine 
with  a  g^ntleman,  of  great  riches  and  high  respectabili- 
ty,  in  the  district  of  New  York,  not  far  from  the  place 
where  we  were  then  stationed.  The  entertainment  was 
elegant  and  expensive,  and  we  drank  with  great  liber- 
aliiy.  Gambling  commenced,  and  we  carried  on,  with 
much  noise  and  little  regularityi  tili  after  midnight. 
AU  the  while  there  was  a  long  table  stood  bchind  cov- 
ercd  with  viands,  at  which  every  man  helped  himself  as 
he  pleased.  At  length  we  all  wcnt  off,  a  little  before  day, 
in  a  State  of  high  elevation.  Our  path  lay  down  a  nar- 
row  Valley  by  the  side  of  the  river  Tortuse.  Odogherty, 
and  Lieutenant  Jardine  from  Annandale,  were  immedi- 
ately  before  me,  going  arm  in  arm,  and  excessively 
drunk.  I  kept  near  them«  unperceived,  for  the  sake  of 
gettiogsome  sport,  and  soon  saw,  to  my  astonishment, 
that  tney  made  a  dead  halt.  On  drawing  nearer  to  them, 
I  heard  that  they  were  Consulting  about  the  best  means 
of  getting  over  the  river.  I  was  amused  beyond  mea- 
surc  at  this,  and  could  not  comprehcnd  the  meaning  of 
t,  for  the  path  did  not  lead  across  the  river,  which  was 
quite  impassable  on  foot.  The  moon  shone  almost  as 
bright  as  day,  while  I  stood  at  their  backs,  and  heard 
the  following  dialogue: — 

Odog,  By  the  powers,  and  I  believe  we  are  come  tc 
the  end  of  our  journey  before  we  have  got  half  way,  that 
we  have. 

Jar.  Od  man,  my  head's  no  that  clcar;  but  1  canna 
mind  o*  wading  ony  water  as  we  came  up.  I  fear  we're 
gane  wrang. 

Odog.  How  the  devil  can  that  be?  Have  we  not 
come  slraight  up  the  path  that  goes  down  the  side  of 
the  river?  There  is  no  other  road  but  that;  so  we  musl 
either  push  on  or  tum  back. 
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Jar  By  my  troulh,  man,  an'  I  think  we  had  betiCr 
turn  back  as  drown  oursers,  an'  lippcn  to  thc  man  for 
quarters.     He's  a  cannie  discreet  man. 

Odog,  By  my  soul,  but  I  know  betler  than  todo  any 
such  thing.  Don't  you  see  that  all  the  rest  of  the  gen- 
Üemen  have  got  over!  There  are  non  of  them  here. 

Jar.  It  maks  an  unco  rumbling  noise,  man.  What 
will  we  do  gin  it  lak  us  down? 

Odog.  Why  come  up  again  to  be  sure. 

Jqt,  Weel,  weel;  gie's  your  arm.  Here's  wi'  ye, 
Captain  Odogherty — Gin  Sandy  Jardine  dinna  wade 
as  deep  as  cny  chap  in  a'  Airland,  deil  that  he  gang 
down  the  gullots  like  a  flowy  peat.  Here's  wi*  ye 
Maister  Odogherty. 

Odog,  Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry,  will  you  not,  tili  I  be 
ready  before  you? — Think  you,  I  will  spoil  all  my  finc 
:lothes? 

Jar,  Oh,  ye're  gaun  to  cast  äff,  are  ye?  Gude  falth, 
Sandy  Jardine  will  let  his  claes  tak  their  chance,  there*s 
mae  whar  they  cam  frae. 

Odogherty  stripped  of  his  stockings  and  shoeas  and 
tied  his  buckskin  brceches  around  his  neck,  and  giving 
his  arm  to  his  incbriated  companion,  they  set  forward 
with  undaunted  resolution,  either  to  stem  the  roaring 
stream,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  I  had  by  this  time 
squatted  down  with  my  face  to  the  earth,  and  was  al* 
most  dead  with  laughing,  having  discovered  their  gro- 
tesc^ue  mistake.  The  moon  was  shining  bright  on  the 
road  all  the  way,  but  at  this  place  a  group  of  tall  trees^ 
that  rose  between  the  palh  and  the  river,  threw  a  sha- 
dow  right  across  the  road;  and  hearing  the  rushing 
sound  of  the  river  behind  the  trees,  they  concluded  that 
it  was  that  which  intercepted  their  way.  Indeed  I  never 
witnessed  a  stronger  deception;  for  the  beams  of  the 
moon,  trembling  through  the  leaves,  looked  exactiy 
like  the  rippling  of  the  stream.  Jardine  roared  and 
laughed,  when  he  found  that  they  were  wading  through 
a  shadow,  tili  he  made  all  the  woods  ring,  but  Odogh- 
erty was  rather  affronted. 

I  joined  the  train;  and  we  went  on,  laughing  and 
making  a  noise,  tili  we  were  interrupted  by  the  rest  ol 
the  oßicers  alt  in  a  group.  A  mosl  disagreeable.  bu- 
siness  had  occurred.     The  gentleman  with  whom  we 
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difif  d  had  sent  two  houschold  servants  on  horscs  by  a 
nearer  path,  to  waylay  us,  whoy  addressLng  themselvcs 
to  ihe  senior  captain,  for  neither  General  Frazer  nor 
our  Colonel  were  present,  informed  him,  that  their 
master  had  lost  avaluable  gold  snuiT-box,  set  with  dia- 
monds,  which  he  had  been  using  all  night  at  the  table. 
The  Captain  rashly  desired  the  raen  to  begin  by  search- 
mg  himself,  and  go  on  over,  all  the  Company;  and  at 
the  same  time  swore,  that  with  whomsoever  the  l)ox 
was  found,  he  should  sufier  the  most  condign  punish- 
ment. 

The  search  was  going  on  when  we  arrived,  and  we 
were  instantly  surrounded  by  those  that  had  already  un- 
dcrgone  the  fiery  trial;  but  when  the  two  Americans 
£amc  to  me^  I  refused  to  be  searched.  The  Captain 
Bwore^  that  whoever  refused  to  be  searched  should  be 
Irummed  out  of  the  regiraent.  I  said  I  would  refer 
that  to  a  court-martial,  and  not  to  him;  and,  at  the  same 
time  I  swore  an  oath,  that  I  would  run  the  first  man 
through  the  body  who  offered  to  seize  on  me,  or  put  a 
band  in  my  pockets. — ^^ Seize  the  dog!  seize  him,  and 
down  with  him!  We  know  with  whom  the  snuff-box  is 
now,'* — burst  forth  from  every  mouth.  I  was  forcibly 
seized  and  disarmed,  but  aftcrwards,  shaking  myself 
loose,  I  dealt  among  them  some  lusty  blows  with  my 
fistSy  and  never  perhaps  did  I  fight  with  more  inveterate 
desperation.  *It  was  to  no  purpose,  for  I  was  pinioned 
fast  by  numbcrs,  and  searched.  Wo  be  unto  me! — 
The  grinning  American  took  out  from  one  of  my  coat 
pockets  a  roasted  wild  turkey  deprived  of  a  wing,  and 
out  of  the  other  an  immense  black  pudding.  I  was 
grievously  mortified;  and  would  rather  have  died  on  the 
«pot. 

When  they  came  to  search  Odogherty,  they  found 
him  bare-footed  and  bare-legged,  and  without  the  simäl 
dothe»^  (as  the  ladies'now  with  great  indelicacy  term 
them):  *'  How  does  this  come  about,  Sir?"  said  th« 
Captain;  **  what  is  become  of  the  rest  of  your  dress?'' 

**0,  plaise  your  honour  I  have  lost  them." 

♦*Lost  them!  have  you  lost  your  clothes  off  your  bo- 
dy? The  thing  is  impossible.*' 

**To  be  sure,  and  I  have.     Look,  your  honour,  her« 
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are  the  shoes;  and,  look  you«  here  arc  the  stockings^ 
but  the  braiches,  I  fear,  are  quite  gone." 

**  You  must  have  taken  them  off  Ibr  one  purpose  or 
anoiherr" 

**'ro  be  sure,  and  I  did;  and  it  was  for  fear  of  wct- 
ting  them  too;  for,  your  honour,  theycostme  a  pound 
all  to  nothing,  so  I  would  not  be  aftcr  wetting  them, 
and  so  I  put  them  round  my  neck,  your  honour." 

**  Ensign,  this  is  the  most  absurd  story  I  evcr  heard, 
and  argues  very  little  in  your  favour.  How  the  devil 
could  you  wet  your  clothes,  when  there  is  neither  rain 
nor  dewr'* 

*'  Bless  your  honour!  there  is  anoth^r  way  of  wet- 
ting braiches  besides  all  th^se,  and  that  there  is;  and 
now,  when  I  remember,  it  was  to  wade  the  water  that 
I  slripped  them  off,  and  tied  them  round  my  neck.'* 

**  You  are  either  mortal  drunk,  or  in  a  dream.  What 
water  did  you  cross?" 

'*The  devil  take  me  away,  if  I  know  what  water  it 
was;  but,  o*  my  conscience,  there  was  ariver  running, 
roaringy  and  tumbling  across  the  step  of  a  road — and 
so  I  knew  from  the  sound  that  it  would  be  after  taking 
me  up  to  the  middle — and  so  I  threw  off  braiches  and 
all,  your  honour — and  so  Jardine  and  I  wadcd  across 
— and  by  the  powers  it  was  no  river  at  all  at  all.** 

**The  fellow  is  trifling  with  us!  take  his  sword  from 
him,  and  take  him  likewise  into  custody;  and  see  that 
diligent  search  be  made  for  the  part  of  his  clotheS| 
which,  it  is  evident,  he  hath  secreted.** 

At  this  time  one  of  the  officers,feelingsomethingcn- 
tangling  his  feet,  put  down  his  band  to  feel  what  it  was, 
and  brought  up  the  fine  buckskin  breeches  of  Odogh- 
erty,  all  trampled  and  abused.— They  were  searched, 
and  in  the  pocket  was  found  the  gentleman's  gold  snuff- 
box.  The  Captain  and  all  the  officers  were  highly  in- 
censed  against  Odogherty  and  me,  crying  out,  that  we 
had  disgraced  them  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  country,  O- 
dogherty  swore  by  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar  that  he 
was  innoccnt;  or  that,  if  he  had  put  up  the  worthy  gen- 
tleman's  box,  out  of  which  he  had  snuffcd  all  the  eve- 
ning,  it  must  have  been  by  a  very  simple  and  common 
mistake.  ^^And,  by  Jasus!"  said  he,  addres^ing  the 
captain,  '*had  you  but  proclaimed  the  matter,  and  suf 
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fiTtd  cvery  man  to  search  bis  own  pockets,  the  gcntle- 
n.an  would  have  gol  bis  box,  and  the  bonour  of  ihe 
Corps  had  been  preserved." 

Every  one  feit  tbat  wbat  the  Ensign  said  was  sound 
sens«  in  this  instance.  Circumstances,  bowever,  were 
strong  agaiiiat  bim;  and  as  to  my  sbameful  crime,  tbere 
was  nothing  to  be  said  in  extenuation  of  it;  so,  to  de- 
grade  us  as  much  as  possible,  we  were  hand-cufied  and 
conducted  to  the  guard-house. 

Wc  were  tricd  by  a  court-martial.  I  was  condemned 
to  three  months  imprisonment,  and  then  to  be  degraded 
into  the  ranks;  a  n*ost  iniquitous  sentence  for  such  a 
trivial  affair,  but  the  officers  were  irritated  at  me  be- 
yond  measure. 

They  ask'ed  me  if  I  had  any  thing  to  say  for  myself 
why  this  sentence  should  not  be  executed? 

I  said  that  I  would  disdain  to  say  a  word,  but,  if  there 
was  any  honour  left  amcng  mankind,  I  should  yet  be 
righied. 

1  said  this  merely  from  the  irritation  of  the  moment, 
and  wiihout  any  reference  to  one  circumslance  connect- 
ed with  the  affair.  It  was  bowever  a  lucky  phrase, 
and  made  some  impression  on  my  judges  at  the  time« 
who  looked  at  one  anoiher,  as  visibly  suspecting  there 
might  be  some  trick.  I  was  nevertheless  remanded 
back  to  prison. 

Odoeherty  was  next  brought  in,  and  being  desired  to 
speak  K>r  htmseli>  that  the  judges  might  hear  >^hat  he 
had  to  bring  forward  in  bis  defence,  he  thus  addressed 
the  audience: 

**PJaise  your  honours,  the  first  thing  that  I  must  be 
after  spaiking  about  is  not  of  myself  at  all  at  all.  I  have 
bi^n  told  by  the  mouths  of  those  that  conducted  me 
hither,  that  you  have  been  to  pass  a  sentence,  and  a 
hard  one  enough-too,  on  theother  gentleman  that  was 
after  stealing  the  poodding.  It  is  all  blarney  and  ab- 
soord.'ty  togcther,  and  your  honours  must  call  back  the 
words  the  moment  you  have  said  them;  for  it  was  I  that 
put  the  slooffinio  bis  pocket,  to  be  a  laugh  upon  himj 
and  he  is  as  unguilty  of  the  whole  affair,  as  the  child 
that  is  not  after  being  boni/' 

**  Ai*e  you  positive  of  what  you  say?"  said  the  chiei 
judge. 
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**  Positive?  by  the  shoul  of  Saint  Patrick  and  that  1 
am  too.  He  had  taken  a  beautiful  maid  from  me  that 
night:  he  had  won  all  my  money,  and  I  had  cut  out  of 
the  game;  so  to  amuse  myself,  and  have  some  little  re 
venge  on  him,  1  took  the  opportunity,  when  he  was  busy 
at  play,  to  stoofT  his  pockets  for  him;  and  that  is  the 
truih,  your  honours,  to  which  I  am  ready  to  make  oath» 
whenever,  and  as  often  as  you  have  a  mind.*' 

Now  this  was  all  a  conirivance  of  Üdogherty's,  but 
it  was  a  generous  and  a  good-natured  one.  There  was 
not  a  Word  of  it  true;  but  this  sini^iar  youth  had  the 
knack  of  setting  off  a  lie  better  thtin  the  piain  truth;  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  interestcd  himself  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  expressed  his  sentiments  of  it,  together  with 
what  I  had  said  in  court,  not  only  slaggered  the  judges, 
but  convinced  them  that  what  he  had  stated  was  ths 
fact.  The  presiding  judge,  however,  said  to  him, 
**Ensign,  when  once  your  own  character  is  cleared»  wc 
will  take  your  aflidavit  on  this  matter.  As  the  case 
now  Stands,  you  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  witness  in  this 
oourt.*' 

Odogherty's  guilt  was  very  doubtful.  It  was  proved 
that  he  had  stripped  to  wade  an  imaginary  river,  and 
that  in  the  Irolicksome  mood  in  which  he  and  his  as- 
sociates  werc,ithad  never  occurrcd  to  his  mind  to  dress 
himself  again,  tili  they  were  surrounded  by  the  rest  of 
the  oflicers.  There  was  only  one  thing  against  him, 
and  that  was  the  losing  of  his  breeches  at  such  a  con- 
venient  time.  But  on  the  other  band,  to  counter-bal- 
ance  this,  it  so  happened,  that  as  soon  as  the  box  was 
foundy  all  further  search  ceased;  and  it  was  proven,  that 
he  who  had  found  the  smali  clothts  never  had  himself 
been  searched,  so  that  the  box  was  actually  not  found 
in  the  posscssion  of  Odogherty.  After  long  discussion, 
a  verdict  of  not  proven  was  returned,  and  the  Ensign 
was  acquitted.  For  my  part,  I  never  know  to  this  ^ay, 
whether  he  stole  the  box  or  not.  .  No  one  could  calcu- 
late  on  what  Odogherty  might  do  either  good  or  bad. 

My  casc  was  again  brought  under  review.  The  En- 
sign swore  to  all  he  had  suid.  Some  doubts  arose  on 
the  circumstance  of  the  determined  resolution  I  had 
manifested  not  to  be  searched.  *'  O  bless  your  honours,*' 
bald  Odogherty,  **  nothing  in  the  woild  but  sheer  drunk- 
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enness;  he  would  have  fought  with  a  flea  that  night  I 
was  glad  you  all  set  on  him  and  pummelled  him  down, 
or  I  bhouldhave  been  forced  to  fight  him  myself.''  The 
final  consequence  was,  that  my  sentence  was  reversed, 
aud  my  sword  and  rank  restored  to  me. 

I  was  perfectiy  conscious  of  having  pocketted  thc 
victuals  myself;  and  as  soon  as  I  was  alone  with  my 
friend  Odogherty,  I  mentioned  the  matter  to  him,  when 
to  my  utter  astonishment,  he  declared  to  myface  thati 
did  no  such  thing,  and  that  he  put  them  there  for  me; 
disclaiming,  at  the  same  time,  any  regard  for  me,  but 
only  for  the  truih,  Of  all  the  inconsistencies  I  had  ever 
Seen  or  heard,  this  excelled;  but  asexpostulationon  my 
part  would  have  been  absurd,  I  only  observed  that  **  I 
regarded  perjury  in  a  very  serious  point  of  view.'* 
*♦  Pough I'^ Said  he,  *'Itisnotlüng  at  all  at  all!  I  would 
rather  trust  myself  to  the  mercy  of  God  than  to  that  of 
these  d— d  cormoters  at  any  time."  I  knew  not  what 
he  meant  by  this  term,  nor  would  he  inform  me. 

Thc  last  winter  that  I  passed  in  America  was  with 
General  Howe  in  Philadelphia,  where  we  disgusted  the 
inhabitants  very  much  by  our  irregularities.  Many  of 
the  ofiicers,  as  well  as  men,  formed  matrimonial  con- 
nexions,  which  they  never  meant  to  observe  any  longer 
than  they  remained  in  *.hat  place.  Others  introduced 
their  mistresses  into  respcctable  families,  which  at  last 
gave  great  offence.  Being  sick  of  an  ague  when  I  ar- 
rived  in  the  city,  I  boarded  Clifford  with  an  elderly 
maiden  lady  in  the  suburbs,  as  my  sister;  and  the  lady 
being  very  devout  and  strict  in  her  principles,  I  thought 
proper,  by  Clifford's  advice,  to  visit  there  but  seldom 
and  with  much  ceremony  and  deference  to  both.  The 
old  lady  soon  grew  as  fond  of  Chfibrd  as  ever  a  mother 
was  of  a  child. 

This  lady  was  living  in  narrow  circumstances,  but 
she  had  a  brother  that  was  the  riebest  man  in  New 
Jersey,  though  he  seldom  paid  any  regard  to  her;  but 
seeing  a  dashing  beauty  with  her  every  day  at  church, 
on  whom  the  eyes  of  all  were  constahtly  tumed,  his 
visiis  to  bis  neglected  sister  were  renewed,  after  hav- 
ing been  discontinued  for  many  years,  while  at  the  same 
üme,  her  circumstances  appeared  to  be  betiering  eve- 
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ry  day,  as  did  also  thoscof  her  lodger,  who  every  week 
iiad  some  new  addiüons  to  her  dress.  I  grew  jealous 
in  the  extreme,  and  deiermined  once  more  to  part  \vith 
the  huzzy,  whatever  it  might  cost  me;  though  I  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  to  myself,  that  of  all  women  I 
had  ever  known,  I  had  the  least  reason  to  be  suspicious 
of  her. 

One  holiday  we  were  drawn  up  in  files  as  the  Compa- 
ny were  Coming  from  church,  when  I  perceived  the 
most  elegant  and  splendid  creature  I  had  ever  seen, 
Coming  down  the  parade  among  the  rest,  leaning  on  the 
arm  ofa  tall  elderly  gentleman.  She  was  dressed  in 
green  silk,  with  a  plumed  bonnet,  and  veil  of  ihesame 
colour  bound  with  crapes  of  gold.  1  waspetrified  with 
admiration,  butmore  with  astonishment,  when,  aspas 
sing  by,  she  dropt  me  a  low  and  graceful  courtesy.  At 
the  same  instant  she  whispcred  a  word  to  her  father, 
who  looked  at  me,  and  salutcd  me  with  a  respeclfui  mo- 
tion  of  the  head.  1  could  not  comprehend  it,  as  I  was 
certain  I  had  never  seen  either  of  ihem  belore. 

I  was  paralyzed  with  love,  so  that  my  knees  shook  un 
der  me  when  I  saw  her  turning  a  corner,  where  she 
vanished  from  my  sight.  I  could  not  leave  my  place 
at  that  time,  for  there  wasnocthcr  üeutenant  on  dutyj 
but  my  heart  was  set  on  discovrnng  her,  and  from  what 
I  had  seen,  I  could  not  doubt  that  she  was  desirous  I 
should.  I  kept  my  secret  and  my  Situation  of  mind, 
however,  close  from  all  my  brother  officers.  But  be- 
ing  unable  to  take  any  dinner,  I  left  the  mess  at  an  ear- 
ly  hour,  and  walked  up  the  river  towards  Burlington, 
where  numbers  of  people  were  taking  the  air;  but  of 
my  charmer  I  could  see  nothing.  How  my  mind  yearn- 
ed  to  be  quit  of  Clifford — I  could  not  think  of  her  with 
any  degree  of  patience. 

I  came  back  to  the  town  as  it  grew  late,  and  was 
sauntering  about  the  corner,  where  I  last  saw  this  an- 
gelic  creature,  that  had  so  completely  turned  my  brain. 
A  little  chubby  servant  maid  came  up,  who  looked  in 
my  face,  and  smiled  as  if  she  knew  me.  I  though t  I 
was  acquainted  with  the  face,  but  had  not  the  least  re 
collection  were  I  had  seen  it.  I  chucked  her  under  the 
chin^  and  asked  if  she  would  accompany  me  to  such  a 
place?  "Indeed  I  will  do  no  such  thing,"  replied  she 
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**  But,  my  dear,*'  said  I,  "  I  have  something  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  say  to  you.'* 

**Say  it  here,  where  we  are  then/'  said  she,  nam'mg 
mc;  **  there  needs  not  to  be  any  secrets  between  you  and 
L" 

**  And  who  the  devil  are  you,  my  pretty  little  dear?*' 
said  I;  **  for  thougti  I  know  you  perfectiy  well,  I  can- 
Dot  recollect  your  name.  If  you  will  teil  me  that,  I  am 
ready  to  make  all  due  acknowledgmenls.** 

**  I  will  keep  that  to  myself,*'  returned  she  **to  leam 
you  to  look  better  about  you  when  among  friends,  But 
say  what  you  have  to  say;  for  I  must  not  be  standing 
chatting  with  a  gentleman  on  the  street  at  this  time  of 
the  cvening.  '* 

**  Then  first  of  all,''  said  I,  **  before  I  teil  you  how 
much  I  am  in  love  with  yourself,  can  you  teil  me  who 
the  beautiful  lady  is,  that  came  down  from  church  to 
day  clad  in  green  silk,  and'leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 
father?" 

The  urchin  dimpled,  and  eyed  me  two  or  three  times 
with  a  suspicious  look;  but  seeing  that  I  was  quite  se- 
rious,  she  burst  into  such  a  fit  of  laughter,  that  I  was 
utterly  ashamed,  and  it  was  long  befort  I  could  .<^et 
another  word  out  of  her;  but  convinced  that  she  knew 
somethingol  the  matter,  I  would  not  quit  her  altogether. 

^  Are  you  really  qu'ite  serious  in  what  you  have  ask- 
ed?"  inquired  she  at  length,  while  hereyes  were  swim- 
ming  in  tears  from  her  excess  of  merriment.  **Upon  my 
honour  I  am,"  said  1;  **  there  is  not  any  thingon  earth 
I  would  not  give  to  know  who  that  adorable  creature  is, 
and  what  are  her  connexions.  *' 

After  the  provoking  imp  had  indulged  in  another 
hearty  laugh,  she  came  close  up  to  me,  and,  smirking 
in  my  face,  said:  **  Well,  captain,  in  the  first  place,  1 
hai-e  to  inform  you,  that  she  is  reckoned  the  most  beau- 
tiful woman  that  ever  was  seen  in  the  states  of  America. 
In  the  second  place,  that  it  is  believed  she  will  be  married 
m  a  few  weeks  to  a  gentleman  of  the  first  rank;  and  in 
the  third  and  last  place,  that  she  is  in  love  with  you,  the 
most  imprudent  thing  perhaps  that  ever  she  did  in  her 
life,  and  yet  she  makes  no  secret  of  it.  But  is  it  possi- 
ble,  captain,  that  you  do  not  know  that  I  am  her  ser- 
vant,  and  wait  on  her, and  that  you  did  not  see  me  walk 
ing  behiiid  her  to-day?" 
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"No,  ril  be  d— d  if  I  did,  my  dear,"  said  I;  <*butthc 
next  time  that  you  pass  with  her,  I  promise  that  1  shall 
noie  you.  Nay,  1  promise  ihat  I  shall  never  forget  you 
as  long  as  I  live,  if  you  will  conduct  me  directly  to  ihe 
presence  of  that  angelic  lady." 

**1  will  not  tak^  it  upon  me  to  do  any  such  thing,'' 
replied  she;  "as  far  as  1  may  judge,  she  is  better  en- 
gaged  ai  present;  butif  you  have  any  letter  ormessage 
to  send  to  the  lady,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  deliver  it.'' 

i  showered  blessings  upon  her,  shook  her  by  the  band, 
and  desired  her  to  wait  for  me  five  minutes;  and  going 
into  a  tavern,  I  wrote  a  most  flaming  epistle  of  love,  and 
darts,  and  despair,  to  this  object  of  my  adoration,  and 
vowed  everlasting  iidelity,  craving  at  the  same  time  to 
be  admitted  to  her  presence.  This  epistle  I  gave  to  the 
girl,  being  fuUy  resolved  to  watch  her  home^  but  she 
perceived  my  drift,  and  gave  me  the  slip,  by  going  into 
a  mean  house,  and,  as  I  suppose,  out  at  a  door  on  the 
other  side,  for  I  waited  there  tili  it  was  dark,  and  saw 
no  more  of  her. 

The  next  day  I  received  the  following  letter  from  the 
servant  in  the  house  where  I  resided.  It  was  written  in 
a  •'ound  old  fashioned  band,  which  I  had  never  seen  be- 
fore,  and  I  could  not  help  wondering  how  such  an  an- 
gelic creature  wrote  in  such  a  curious  antiquated  stylej 
but  at  the  Contents  I  wondered  siill  more. 

♦•SiR, — Yours  I  received.  I  heard  your  deeds,  and 
have  known  you,  by  seeing  you  longer  than  menlioned. 
Inquiries  are  making  to  character;  if  it  conform  to  fa- 
vour,  I  shall  not  say  how  glad  I  will  be»  or  what  lengths 
go  for  your  sake;  particularly  of  a  certain  young  lady,  I 
hope  i*  is  not  true.  Be  secretj  but  trust  not  that  1  will 
&ee  you  tili  cleared  of  that. 

Your  humble  servant,  R.  Y. " 

It  was  piain  to  me,  from  this,  that  the  lady  was  in  love 
with  me^  but  that  having  heard  some  suspicious  story 
about  Clifford,  she  was  going  to  make  inquiries.  I  was 
not  afraid  of  any  discoveries  being  made  ihere,  if  they 
came  not  from  my  brother  ofHcers;  for  I  had  behaved 
always  to  her  as  a  brother,  and  ä  kind  one,since  we  came 
to  that  city;  but,  to  tnake  sure  of  my  new  flame,  I  de- 
t^rmined  to  part  with  her  instantly,  and  accordingly  I 
wrote  to  her  that  I  could  see  her  no  more,  and  encloscd 
A  note  for  L.50.     She  waited  on  me  next  day  in  the 
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plaiu  russet  dress  in  which  I  arrayed  her.  When  she 
cntercd  my  apart ment  my  blood  rushed  lo  my  head,  and 
I  scarcely  knew  what  I  did  or  saidj  for  my  hearl  smoie 
me,  and  I  feit  that  I  had  done  wrong.  She  had  been 
kind  and  faithful  to  me;  and  saved  my  iife  and  honour  by 
preventing  me  from  deserting;  had  bathed  and  dressed 
my  wounds,  and  cheerfully  shared  all  my  fortunes.  But 
instead  of  complaining,  she  addressed  me  in  the  same 
kind  and  familiär  style  as  she  was  wont,  and  only  begged 
of  mie,  that  now  since  we  were  to  part,  we  should  part 
good  friends.  She  said,  that  understanding  the  regi- 
ment  was  soon  to  march  on  a  long  and  perilous  enter- 
prise,  she  rather  wished  to  be  left  behind;  for  she  was 
tired  of  following  the  camp,  and  that  now  since  she 
knew  my  mind  she  was  resolved  to  marry.  ^*Marry! 
My  dear  Clififord,"  said  I,  *<whom  do  you  mean  to 
marry?'* 

**  A  very  decent  worthy  man,*'  said  she,  "  who  is  nei- 
ther  so  young  nor  so  rieh  as  1  would  choose  perhaps, 
but  I  want  to  begin  an  honest  and  decent  Iife;  you  can- 
not  imagine  how  much  I  begin  to  enjoy  it  already.  I 
have  only  one  request  to  make,  that  you  will  give  me 
away  as  your  sister,  and  behave  to  me  as  such  on  my 
wedding-day;  which  now,  with  your  permission,  shall 
be  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

Overjoyed  to  find  that  I  was  like  to  get  so  well  oif,  I 
promised  every  thing;  hoping  that  now  1  should  enjoy 
the  idol  of  my  aifections,  the  lovely  unknown,  when  this 
main  obstacle  was  removed.  She  refused  to  keep  my 
L.50,  declaringshe  had  no  occasion  for  it,  and  I  might 
have  much:  so  I  was  not  hard  to  persuade  to  take  it 
again.  This  was  a  very  shabby  mean  action.  I  might 
have,  and  ought  to  have,  insisied  on  her  keeping  it,  as  a 
small  marriage  portion  for  the  sister  of  a  poor  officer; 
but  I  took  it  and  put  it  in  my  pocket. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  marriage,  a  servant 
came  to  inform  me  that  the  ceremony  staid  for  me;  I 
went  reluctantly  in  my  daily  dress,  knowing  that  I 
should  be  ushered  in  amonga  great  number  of  the  low- 
er  ranks;  for  not  having  made  any  minute  inquiries,  I 
took  it  for  granted  that  ClifTord  was  about  to  be  mar- 
ried  to  some  old  doting  artizan,  or  labouring  manufac« 
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turer.  Instead  of  that,  I  was  ushered  into  one  of  the 
most  elegant  houses  in  the  town,  and  to  a  select  party 
of  gertlemen  and  ladies.  Among  the  rest  1  was  intro- 
duced  to  a  Mr.  Oats,  to  whom  l  bowed  reservedly,  not 
knowing  who  he  was.  The  parson  was  ready,  and 
shortly  afler  the  bride  and  her  maidens  were  ushered 
in;  but  I  looked  in  vain  for  Cliiford,  and  knew  not  how 
to  calculate  on  any  thing  that  I  saw:  for  any  one  may 
judge  of  my  astonishment,  when  I  perceived  that  shc 
whom  they  led  in  as  bride  was  ray  beautiful  unknown, 
decked  out  Iike  a  princess,  and  veiled  as  before.  1  knew 
the  air,  the  shape«  the  plumes  and  crapes  of  gold,  at 
first  sight,  and  could  not  be  mistaken.  I  had  nearly 
fainted.  I  feit  as  if  I  were  going  to  sink  through  the 
floor,  and  wished  to  do  it  Judging  that  I  had  come  to 
the  wrong  wedding,  or  that  they  had  sent  for  me  there 
to  mock  me,  I  stared  allabout  me,  and  twice  or  thrice 
opened  my  mouth  to  speak,  without  Unding  any  thing 
to  say.  At  length  this  angellic  being  came  swimming 
through  the  Company  towards  me,  and,  clasping  me 
in  her  arnis,  she  threw  up  her  veil  and  kissed  me. 
**My  dear  brother,"  said  she,  **I  am  so  happy  to  see 
you  here!  1  was  afraid  that  you  would  not  countenancc 
me  in  this,  nor  give  your  consent  to  my  remaining  in  a 
Strange  land."  "  My  dearest  sister/*  said  I,  "  upon  my 
soul  I  did  not  know  you:  but  I  never  can,  and  never  will, 
give  my  consent  to  part  with  you — never — never!" 
**What!  did  you  not  give  me  your  word?'*  said  she, 
^did  you  not  promise  that  you  would  give  your  Clif- 
ford  in  marriage  to  the  man  of  her  choice  with  all  your 
heart?*' 

*' Yes  I  did;  and  1  do  still;  but  then  I  did  not  know 
who  you  were — that  is,  I  did  not  know  who  somebody 
was,  that  is  you — But  1  am  very  ill,  and  know  not  what 
I  say,  and  therefore  must  beg  that  you  will  suffer  me  to 
retire."  She  entreated  that  her  dearest  brother  would 
remain,  and  honour  her  nuptials  with  his  presence;  but 
I  feit  as  if  the  house  and  all  the  wedding-ffuests  were 
wheeling  about;  so  I  made  off  with  myself  in  no  very 
graccful  manner.  1  was  duped,  confoundedly  duped; 
yet  I  could  hardly  teil  how:  and  besides,  it  was  all  my 
own  doing,  and  of  my  own  sceking.  I  never  was  so  ill 
in  my  life,  for  such  an  infatuation  had  seized  on  me. 
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that  I  coiüd  in  nowise  regard  her  whom  I  had  lost  as 
ClifTord  Mackay,  thedrunken  cooper's  daughterof  In- 
verness,  but  as  a  new  Superlative  being,  who  had  cap- 
tlvated  my  heart  and  affections  as  by  magic. 

I  could  not  but  see  that  i  had  behaved  disgracefully 
to  her«  and  that  she  had  acted  prudently  and  wisely, 
both  for  herseif  ?nd  me;  yet  1  was  eminently  unhappy, 
and  kept  myself  from  all  Company,  as  much  as  my  duty 
would  allow  me,  during  the  short  time  after  that  affair 
that  I  remained  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Oats,  to  whom 
she  was  married,  was  a  rieh  and  respectable  merchant 
and  planter,  and  doted  so  much  on  her,  that  though  he 
had  been  possessed  of  the  wealth  of  America  he  would 
have  laid  it  at  her  feet.  He  was  brother  to  the  lady 
with  whom  she  iodged:  and  as  I  leamed  afterwards, 
never  discovered  that  she  was  not  in  reality  my  sister. 
She  had  taken  my  family  surname  from  the  time  that 
we  first  came  there.  It  was  a  lucky  marriage  for  her, 
as  will  soon  appear. 

We  soon  received  marching  Orders,  and  set  out  on  our 
celebrated  western  campaign,  in  which  we  underwent 
pcrils  and  privations  that  arenot  to  be  named.  Our  wo- 
men  all  either  died  or  left  us,and  there  were  some  of  them 
carried  away  by  the  Indians,  and  scalped,  for  any  thing 
that  we  knew.  I  was  in  thirty  engagements,  in  which 
we  lost,  by  little  and  little,  more  thau  one  third  of  our 
whole  army.  We  were  reduced  to  live  on  the  flesh  of 
our  horses,  and  all  kinds  of  garbage  that  we  could  find; 
yet  for  all  that,  we  never  once  turned  our  backs  on  our 
enemies.  We  had  the  better  in  every  engagement  on 
the  lakes,  and  upon  land,  yet  all  our  brilliant  exploits 
went  for  nothing. 

I  was  disgusted  beyond  bearing  with  our  associates, 
the  American  Indians:  and  the  very  idea  of  being  in  af- 
6nity  with  such  beasts  made  every  action  that  we  per- 
furmed  loathsome  in  my  eyes.  The  taking  of  those 
horrid  savages  into  our  army  to  deslroy  our  brethren, 
the  men  who  Sprung  from  the  same  country,  spoke  the 
Same  language,  and  worshipped  the  same  God  with 
ourselvcs,  was  an  unparalleled  disgrace.  Remorse 
and  pity,  with  every  Sensation  of  tenderness,  were  en- 
tirely  exiinct  in  the  breasts  of  those  wretches,  having 
given  place  to  the  most  ferocious  and  unrelenting  cru- 
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elty.  They  often  concealed  such  prisoners  as  thcy  toOK^ 
that  ihey  might  enjoy,  without  inlerruption,  ihe  diabo- 
lical  pleasure  of  lormenting  them  lo  death.  I  never  ab* 
horred  any  beings  so  much  on  carth  as  I  did  these,  and 
nothing  would  have  pleascd  mc  so  well  in  any  warlike  * 
Service  as  to  have  cut  them  all  to  pieces.  l  found  two 
of  them  one  evening  concealed  among  some  bushes, 
wrecking  their  devilish  propensity  on  a  poor  American 
girl  whom  they  had  taken  prisoner.  They  had  her 
bound  band  and  foot,  and  were  mincing  and  slicing  o£f 
her  flesh  with  the  greatest  delight.  I  could  not  endure 
the  sight,  so  I  cut  them  both  down  with  my  sabre,  and 
set  her  at  libcrty;  but  they  had  taken  out  one  of  her 
eyes,  and  othcrwise  abused  her  so  much  that  she  died. 
Whenever  we  were  in  the  greatest  danger,  they  were 
most  remiss;  and  at  the  baitle  of  Skenesbury,  where 
they  should  have  supported  our  army,  they  stood  idle 
spectators  of  the  conflict,  and  seemed  anxiously  to  de- 
sire  that  both  sides  should  be  exterminated.  If  the 
German  auxiliaries  had  notcomc  up  and  supported  us^ 
j»  ..  we  had  been  cut  off  to  a  man.  Their  conduct  was  still 
'^\  more  intolerable  in  St.  Leger's  army,  where  they  inu- 

:  '         ,    tinied  and  deserted  in  a  body,  but  not  before  they  had 
.  V  '^    scalped  all  their  prisoners,  and  tormented  them  to  death 
,    y  '        in  cold  blood.     I  never  expected  that  we  could  prosper 
after  our  connection  with  these  hellish  wrelches. 

At  the  dreadful  encounter  on  the  7th  of  October,  our 
regiment,  that  had  suffered  much  before,  was  quite  ru- 
ined;  General  Frazer  himself  beingkilled,  with  a  great 
number  of  our  best  men;  and  the  Germans,  who  sup- 
ported US,  almost  totally  cut  off,  so  that  we  were  com- 
pelled  to  yield  ourselves  prisoners  of  war.  I  received 
two  bayonet  wounds  that  day,  which  caused  me  great 
pain  duringour  march.  When  we  yielded,  it  was  sti- 
pulated  that  we  should  be  suffered  to  depart  for  Bri- 
tain;  but  the  Congress  refused  to  ratify  this,  on  account, 
I  think,  of  some  suspicion  that  they  took  up  of  the  hon- 
ourableness  of  our  intentions,  and  we  were  detained  in 
prison.  It  was  while  there  in  confinement  that  1  saw 
and  took  an  affectionatc  leave  of  Clifford.  She  had  got 
permission  from  her  husband  to  visit  her  dear  and  be- 
loved  brother,  and  came  and  stayed  with  me  two  nights 
On  her  return  home  she  prevailed  with  her  husband  ta 
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n»c  his  influenccin  my  behalf,  wnich  he  did,  and  I  ob- 
tained  my  liberty,  boing  one  of  the  few  that  Conj^ress 
suffered  to  reiurn  home.  The  worthy  old  gentleman, 
aficr  that,  had  a  son  that  was  christoncd  by  my  name. 

1  embarked  in  the  Svvallow  of  Leith  on  the  lllh  of 
ApriL  In  our  passage  we  suffered  a  great  deal,  both 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  season  and  the  ignorance  of 
our  crew.  We  were  firstwrecked  in  the  straits  of  Bell- 
isle,  where  we  narrowly  missed  total  destruction^  and 
before  we  got  the  ship  repaired,  and  reached  the  coast 
of  Scotland,  it  was  the  beginning  of  October:  we  were 
then  overtaken  by  a  tremendous  storm,  and  forced  to 
nin  into  a  bay  called  Loch  Rog,  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  Isle  of  Lewis,  where  we  found  excellent  moorings 
behind  an  Island.  Here  I  quitted  the  ship,  being  hear- 
tily  sick  of  the  voyage,  intending  to  take  a  boat  across 
the  Channel  of  Lewis,  and  travel  over  the  ilighlandson 
foot  to  Edinburgh. 

I  stayed  and  sauntered  about  that  Island  a  month, 
and  never  in  my  life  was  in  such  a  curious  country,  nor 
amongso  curious  a  peopic.  They  know  all  that  is  to 
happen  by  reason  of  a  singular  kind  of  divination  call- 
ed the  second  sight.  They  havc  power  over  the  Cle- 
ments, and  can  stop  the  natural  progress  of  them  all 
save  the  tides.  They  are  a  people  by  themselves,  nei- 
ther  Highlanders  nor  Lowlanders,  at  least  those  oi 
Uigare,  and  have  no  communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
World 5  but  with  the  beings  of  another  State  of  existence 
they  have  frequent  intercourse.  I  at  first  laughed  at 
their  stories  of  hobgoblins,  and  water  spirits,  but  after 
witnessing  a  scene  that  I  am  going  to  describe,  I  never 
disbelieved  an  item  of  any  thing  I  heard  afterwards» 
howcver  far  out  of  the  course  of  nature  it  might  be..  I 
am  now  about  to  relate  a  story  which  will  not  be  be- 
lieved.  I  cannot  help  it.  If  it  was  any  optical  illusion, 
let  those  accountfor  it  who  can.  I  shall  relate  what  I 
saw  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  and  it  was  not  a  scene 
to  be  easily  forgotten. 

On  the  banks  of  this  Loch  Rog  there  Stands  a  con- 
siderably  large  village,  and  above  that  the  gentleman's 
house,  who  rents  all  the  country  around  from  Lord 
Seaforth,  and  lets  it  off  again  to  numberlcss  small  ten- 
ants.     Between  his  house  and  the  village  there  lies  a 
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straij^ht  green  lane,  and  abovc  the  house,  on  a  rising 
^i'ound,  stand  a  great  number  of  tall  stones  that  have 
been  raiscd  in  some  early  age,  and  appear  at  a  distance 
like  an  army  of  tremendous  giants.  One  day  a  pai  ty  of 
scven  from  on  board  the  Swallow  was  invited  to  dinc 
with  ihis  gcnilcman.  We  went  out  a  shooting.  all  the 
forenoon,  and  towards  evening,  on  our  return,  we  fqund 
all  tbe  family  in  the  most  dreadful  alarm,  on  account  of 
soniething  that  an  old  maiden  lady  had  seen  which  they 
called  Faiieas  More^  (the  Great  Shadow),  and  which 
they  alle^red  was  the  herald  of  terrible  things,  and  the 
most  dismal  calamities.  The  villagers  were  likewisc 
made  acquainted  with  it,  and  they  were  running  howl- 
ing  about  in  consternation. 

Tne  family  consisted  of  an  old  man  and  bis  sister; 
a  young  m?n  and  his  wife,  and  two  children:  the  old 
man  and  the  two  ladies  believed  the  matter  throughout, 
but  the  young  man  pretended  with  us  to  iaugh  at  it, 
though  I  could  see  he  was  deeply  concerned  at  what  he 
had  heard.  The  vision  was  described  to  us  in  the  fol- 
lowing  exiraordinary  manner. 

The  Great  Shadow  never  comes  alone.  The  next 
moming  after  is  M*Torquille  Dhu*s  Visit.  The  loss 
of  all  the  crops,  and  a  grievous  dearth  in  the  island^ 
invariably  succeed  tothese.  The  apparitions  rise  some- 
times  in  twelve,  sometimes  in  three  years,  but  always 
on  the  appearance  of  An  Faiieas  More,  Todhail  Mac 
Torcill  takes  place  next  morning  between  day-break 
and  the  rising  of  the  sun.  A  dark  gigantic  shade  is 
seen  stalking  across  the  loch  in  the  evening,  which  van- 
ishes  at  a  certain  headland;  and  from  that  same  place 
the  next  morning,  at  the  same  degree  of  lightness,  a 
whole  troop  of  ghosts  arise,  and  with  Mac  Torcill  Dhu 
(Black  M*Torquille)  at  their  head,  walk  in  procession 
to  the  Standing  stones,  and  there  hide  themselves  again 
m  their  ancient  graves. 

As  the  one  part  of  this  story  remained  still  to  be 
provcd,  every  one  of  us  determined  to  watch,  and  see 
if  there  was  any  resemblance  of  such  a  thing.  But  the 
niosi  exiraordinary  circumstance  attending  it  was,  that 
ii  could  only  be  seen  from  the  Upper  Windows  ofthat 
housc,  or  from  the  same  height  in  the  air,  a  small  space 
to  t|i«*  ca  3t ward  of  that:  and  that  from  no  other  i>oiQt 
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on  thc  wliole  Island  had  it  ever  been  discovered  Ihat 
either  of  these  visions  had  been  seen. 

We  testified  some  doubis  that  the  morning  might 
not  prove  clear,  but  the  old  man,  and  the  old  maiden 
lady^  both  assured  us  that  it  would  be  clear,  as  the 
mornmgof  M^-Torquille's  Visit  ncver  was  known  to  be 
otherwise-  Some  of  us  went  to  bed  with  our  clothes 
on,  but  others  sat  up  all  night,  and  at  an  early  hour  we 
wcre  all  sitting  ai  the  Windows,  wearying  for  the  break 
of  day.  The  raorning  at  lengih  broke,  and  was  pcr- 
fcctly  clear  and  serene,  as  had  been  predicted.  Every 
eye  was  strained  to  ward  the  spotwhere/Ae  Great  Shade 
had  vanished,  and  at  length  the  young  gentleman  of  the 
house  Said,  in  a  tone  expressing  great  awe,  *'  Yonder 
they  are  now."  I  could  not  discern  any  thing  for  the 
Space  of  afew  seconds,  but  at  length,  on  looking  very 
narrowly  towards  the  spot,  I  thought  I  perceived  some- 
thiug  like  a  broad  shadow  on  the  shore;  and  on  str^iining 
my  sight  a  little  more,  it  really  did  appear  as  if  divided 
into  small  colurans  like  the  forms  of  men.  It  did  not  ap- 
pear like  a  cloud,  but  rather  like  thc  shadow  of  a  cloud ; 
yet  there  was  not  the  slightest  cloud  or  vapour  to  be  seen 
floating  in  the  firmament.  We  lost  sight  of  it  for  a  very 
Short  Space,  and  then  beheld  itagain  Coming  over  the 
heath,  above  the  rocks  that  overhung  the  shore.  The 
Vision  was  still  very  indistinct,  but  yet  it  had  the  appear- 
ance  of  atroopof  warriors  dressed  in  greenish  tartans 
with  a  tinge  of  red.  The  headland  where  the  apparition 
first  arose,  was  distant  from  us  about  half  a  mile, — they 
appeared  to  be  moving  remarkably  slow,  yet  notwith- 
standing  ofthat,  they  were  close  upon  us  alraost  instant- 
ly.  We  were  told  that  they  would  pass  in  array  im- 
mediatcly  before  the  Windows,  along  the  green  lane  be- 
tjreen  us  and  the  back  of  the  village;  and  sceing  that 
tley  actually  approached  in  that  direction,  Dr.  Scott,  a 
lough,  rash  intrepid  fellow,  proposed  that  we  should 
fire  at  thcro.  I  objected  to  it,  deeming  that  it  was  a 
trick,  and  that  they  were  all  fellow  creaturesj  for  we 
now  saw  them  as  distinctly  as  we  could  see  any  body  of 
men  in  the  gray  of  the  morning.  The  young  man  how- 
ever  assuring  us,  that  it  was  nothing  human  that  we  saw, 
I  agreed  to  the  proposal^  and  as  they  passcd  in  array 
immediately  beio^  the  windows,  we  pointed  all  the 
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eight  loaded  muskets  directly  a  them,  and  fired  on  Ihi» 
mysterious  troop  all  al  once:  but  not  one  of  them  paus- 
ed,  or  lurned  round  his  head.  They  all  of  them  held 
on  >vith  the  same  solemn  and  ghostlike  movement,  still 
continuing  in  appearance  to  be  Walking  very  slow,  yet 
some  way  they  went  over  the  ground  with  unaccounta« 
ble  celerity;  and  when  they  approached  near  to  t^* 
group  of  tall  obelisks,  they  rushed  in  amongst  them 
and  we  saw  no  more,  save  a  reeling  flicker  of  light  tha 
seemed  to  tremble  through  the  stones  for  a  moment. 

They  appeared  to  be  a  troop  of  warriors,  with  plaids 
and  helmets,  each  having  a  broad  targe  on  his  arm« 
and  a  long  black  lance  in  the  other  band;  and  they  were 
led  on  by  a  tall  flgure  in  black  armour,  that  walked  con* 
siderably  a-head  of  the  rest.  Some  of  our  pcople  pro- 
tested  that  they  saw  the  bare  skulls  below  the  helmets, 
with  emply  eye  sockets,  and  the  nose  and  lips  wanting; 
but  I  saw  nothing  like  this.  They  appeared  to  me  ex- 
actly  like  other  menj  but  the  iruth  is,  that  I  never  saw 
them  very  distinctly,  for  they  were  but  a  short  time 
near  us,  and  during  that  time,  the  smoke  issuing  from 
the  muskets  inlervened,  and,  owing  to  the  dead  calm  of 
the  morning,  made  us  see  them  much  worse.  All  the 
peopie  of  the  village  were  hid  in  groups  within  doors, 
and  engaged  in  some  rite  which  I  did  not  witness,  and 
cannot  describe;  but  they  took  great  umbrage  at  our 
audacity  in  firing  at  their  unearthly  visitors,  and  I  bc- 
lieve  therc  was  not  one  amongus,  not  even  the  regaid- 
less  Dr.  Scott,  who  was  not  shocked  at  what  had  been 
done. 

I  make  no  pretcnsions  to  account  for  this  extraordi» 
nary  phenomenon,  but  the  singular  circumstanceof  iti 
üeing  visible  only  from  one  point,  and  no  other,  m;  V 
it  look  like  something  that  might  be  accounted  fo  '*• 
can  well  excuse  any  who  do  not  believe  it,  for  if  I     f 


not  Seen  it  with  my  own  eyes,  I  never  would  have  be- 
lieved  it.  But  of  all  things  I  ever  beheld  for  wild  sub- 
limity,  the  march  of  that  troop  of  apparitions  excelled 
— not  a  day  or  a  night  hath  yet  passed  ovcr  my  head, 
on  ^  hich  I  have  not  thought  with  wonder  and  awe  on 
the  Visit  of  M'TorquilU. 

From  that  time  forth,  as  long  as  I  remained  in  Lewis« 
I  considered  myself  in  the  country  of  the  genii,  and 
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Sttrrounded  with  spiritual  being^s  that  were  ready  to 
Start  up  in  soxne  bodily  form  at  my  side,  whenever  they 
had  a  mind.  Such  influcnce  had  thevision  that  I  had 
Seen  over  my  mind^  and  so  far  was  it  beyond  my  com- 
prehension,  that  I  grew  like  one  half-crazed  about  spir- 
its,  and  could  think  or  speak  about  nothing  eise.  For 
.j,a  whole  week  I  lingered  about  the  shores  to  see  the  wier- 
^piaid;  for  I  was  assured  by  the  people«  that  they  were 
very  frequently  to  be  seen,  though  they  confessed  that 
the  male  as  often  appeared  as  the  fetnale.  They  re- 
garded  her  as  a  kind  of  sea  spirit«  aiid  ominous,  in  no 
ordinary  degree,  to  the  boatmen  and  fishers,  but  yet  they 
confessed  that  she  was  flesh  and  blood,  like  other  crea- 
tures,  and  that  she  had  long  hair,  and  a  face  and  bosom 
so  beautiful,  that  their  laiiguage  had  no  words  to  de- 
scribe  them.  I  was  actually  in  love  with  them,  and 
watched  the  creeks  as  anxiously  as  ever  a  lover  did  his 
mistress's  casement;  and  often  when  I  saw  the  seals 
flouncing  on  the  rocks  at  a  distance,  I  painted  them  to 
myself  as  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful  mermatds,  but 
on  Coming  near  them»  was  always  disappointed,  and 
shocked  at  the  ugly  dog's  heads  that  they  set  up  to  me; 
so  that  after  all,  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  my  search 
aftec'mermaids. 

Tney  told  me  of  one  that  feil  in  love  with  a  young 
man,  named  Alexander  M*Leod,  who  often  met  her  up- 
on  the  shore,  at  a  certain  place  which  thuey  showed  me, 
and  had  amorous  dalliance  wUhf^r;  but  he  soon  feil 
sick  and  died, and  when  she  camto  the  shore,  and  could 
no  more  find  him,  she  cried  one  while,  and  sung  anoth- 
er,  in  the  most  plaintive  strains  that  ever  were  heard 
This  was  the  populär  account;  but  there  was  an  old  man 
lu  -'old  me,  who  heard  her  one  evening,  and  watched  her, 
ly:  ;*om  a  concealment  close  besidc  her,  all  the  tirae  she 
«l  vas  on  shore,  that  she  made  a  slight  humming  noise 
iike  that  made  by  a  kid,  not  when  it  bleats  out,  but  when 
it  is  looking  round  for  its  dam,  and  bleating  with  its 
mouth  shut;  and  this  was  all  the  sound  that  she  made, 
or  that  he  believed  she  was  able  to  make.  I  asked  why 
he  did  not  go  to  her?  but  he  answered  in  his  own  lan- 
guage,  that  he  would  not  have  gone  to  her  for  uU  the 
lands  of  ihe  Mackemie. 

F 
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M  'Leod,  when  on  his  death-hed,  told  his  friends  ofall 
that  had  passed  between  them,  and  grievously  regret- 
ted  liaving  met  with  her.  He  said  they  never  met  but 
she  clasped  her  arms  around  him,  and  wished  to  take 
him  into  the  sea;  but  that  it  was  from  110  evil  intent, 
but  out  of  affection,  thinking  that  he  could  not  live  more 
than  she,  if  left  upon  dry  land.  When  asked  if  he  lov- 
ed  her;  he  said  that  she  was  so  beautifui  he  could  not 
but  love  her,  and  would  have  loved  her  much  better  if 
she  had  not  been  socold;  but  he  added,  that  he  believed 
she  was  a  wicked  creature.  If  the  young  man  could 
imagine  all  this  without  any  foundation,  people  may 
imagine  after  what  they  list;  for  my  part,  I  believed 
every  word  of  it,  though  disappointed  of  meeting  with 
her. 

I  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  my  endeavours  to  see 
the  water  horse,  a  monster  that  inhabited  an  inland 
hike,  of  whom  many  frightful  stories  werc  told  to  me; 
but  in  my  next  attempt  at  an  intercourse  with  the  spir- 
its  that  inhabit  that  dreary  country,  I  had  all  the  suc- 
cess  that  I  could  desire. 

I  was  told  of  an  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  lone  sheil- 
ing,  at  the  head  of  an  arm  of  the  sea,  called  Loch  Kios, 
to  whom  a  ghost  paid  a  visit  every  night.  I  determin- 
ed  to  see  the  place,  and  to  tarry  a  night  with  the  old 
woman,  if  possible.  Accordingly,  I  travelled  across  the 
country  by  a  wild  and  pathless  rout,  and  came  to  her 
bothy  at  the  fall  of  night,  and  going  in,  I  sat  down  feign- 
ing  to  be  very  weary,  and  unable  to  movefarther.  Wc 
did  not  understand  a  word  of  each  other's  language,  and 
consequently  no  conversation,  save  by  signs,  could  pass 
between  us.  I  found  a  miserable  old  shrivelled  crea- 
ture» rather  neatly  dressed  for  that  country,  butmani- 
festl)L.deranged  somewhat  in  her  intellects. 

Belore  1  entered,  1  heard  her  singing  some  coronach 
or  dirge,  and  when  I  went  in,  1  found  her  endeavouring 
to  mend  an  old  mantle,  and  singing  away  in  a  wild  un- 
earthly  croon;  so  intent  was  she  on  both,  that  she  scarce- 
ly  lified  her  eyes  from  her  work  when  I  went  toward 
her,  and  when  she  did,  it  was  not  to  me  that  she  looked, 
but  10  ihe  hole  in  the  roof,  or  to  the  door  by  which  1  en- 
tered. The  sight  affecled  me  very  much,  and  in  all 
things    that  affect  me  I  become  deeply  interested.     I 
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heard  that  she  was  speaking  to  herself  6f  m«;  fob  I  knew 
the  sound  of  the  word  that  meant  Englishman^  but  it 
iFas  not  with  any  Symptoms  of  fear  or  displeasure  that 
she  seemed  to  talk  of  me,  but  merely  as  a  thing  that, 
being  before  her  eyes,  her  tongue  mentioned  as  by  rote. 

The  Story  that  prevailed  of  her  was,  that  being  left  a 
widow  with  an  only  son,  then  a  child  at  the  breast,  she 
nourished  him;  he  became  a  man;  and  the  love  and  af- 
fection  that  subsisted  between  them  was  of  no  ordina- 
ry  nature^  as  might  naturally  be  supposed.  He  was  an 
amiable  and  enterprising  young  man;  but  going  out  to 
the  fishlng  once  with  some  associates  to  the  Saint's  Is« 
lands,  he  never  retumed,  and  there  were  suspicionstthat 
he  had  been  foully  murdered  by  his  companions,  the 
weather  having  been  so  mild  that  no  accident  could  . 
have  been  supposed  to  have  happened  at  sea.  There-  ' ^, 
were  besides  many  suspicious  circumstances  attending 
it,  but  no  proof  could  be  led.  However,  the  woman 
hearing  that  she  had  lost  herdarlingson,  and  only  stay 
on  earth,  set  no  bounds  to  her  grief,  but  raved  and  pray- 
cd,  and  called  upon  his  name;  conjuring  him  by  every 
thing  sacred  to  appear  to  her,  and  teil  her  if  he  was  hap- 
py,  and  all  that  had  befallen  to  him.  These  continued 
conjurations  at  length  moved  thedead  to  retum.  The 
spirit  of  her  son  appeared  to  her  every  night  at  mid- 
night,  and  conversed  with  her  about  the  most  mysteri- 
ous  things — about  things  of  life  and  death — the  fates 
of  kingdoms  and  of  men;  and  of  the  world  that  is  be- 
yond  the  grave^-she  was  happy  in  the  communion,  and 
abstracted  from  all  things  in  this  world  beside. 

Such  was  the  unearthly  tale  that  was  told  in  the  coun- 
try  of  this  rueful  old  creature,  and  made  me  resolve  to 
Visit  her  before  I  left  the  island;  but  I  could  not  pXo-- 
cure  a  man  in  all  the  district  of  Uig  to  accompan^pdie  "^ 
that  could  speak  both  languages;  for  except  the  mmis- 
ter  and  his  wife,  and  one  tax  man  and  his  tamily,  there 
was  not  one  in  the  district,  which  contained  3000  in- 
habitants,   that  could  speak  the  English   language,  or.  • 
were  book-learned.     I  procured  a  young  lad  to  b<»  my 
guide,  named  Malcolm  Morison;but  he  having  gather- 
ed  somethingof  my  intentions  before  we  left  the  banks 
of  Loch  Rog,  would  on  no  consideration  accompauy  me 
\Tito  the  cot,  but  left  me  as  soon  as  we  came  in  sight  of 
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it.  I  no  sooner  beheld  the  object  of  my  curiosity,  than 
l  thought  her  crazy,  and  that  ihe  story  might  have  aris- 
en  from  her  ravinj>;s  :  still  she  was  an  interesting  ob- 
ject lo  contemplate;  and,resolvinglo  do  so  for  the  night, 
l  tried  by  signs  to  make  her  understand  that  I  was  a 
traveller  fatigued  with  Walking,  and  wished  to  repose 
myself  in  her  cottage  until  next  morning;  but  she  re- 
garded  nr>e  no  more  than  she  would  have  done  a  strayed 
cat  or  dog  that  had  corae  in  to  take  shelter  with  her. 
There  was  one  sentcnce  which  she  often  repeated,  which 
I  afterward  understood  to  be  of  the  following  import, 
**God  shield  the  poor  weary  Saxonj"  but  I  do  not  know 
how  to  spell  it  in  Earse.  1  could  likewise  perceivc^ 
that  for  all  the  intentness  with  which  she  was  mending 
the  mantle,  she  was  coming  no  speed,  but  was  wasting 
cloth  endeavouring  to  shape  a  piece  suiting  to  the  rent, 
which  she  was  still  making  rather  worse  than  better. 
It  was  quite  visible  that  either  she  had  no  mind,  or  that 
it  was  engaged  in  something  widely  different  from  that 
at  which  her  hands  werc  employed. 

She  did  not  offer  me  any  victuals,  nor  did  she  take 
any  herseif,  but  sat  shapingand  sewing,  and  always  be- 
tween  hands  singing  slow  melancholy  airs,  having  all 
the  wildness  of  the  native  airs  of  that  wild  and  primi- 
tive people.  Those  that  she  crooned  were  of  a  solemn 
and  mournful  cast,  and  seemed  to  affect  her  at  times 
very  deeply. 

Night  cameon,  and  still  she  gave  herseif  no  conceio 
at  all  about  me.  She  made  no  signs  to  me  either  to 
lie  down  and  rest  in  the  only  couch  the  hovel  contaiu- 
cd,  or  to  remain,  or  to  go  away.  The  fire  sent  forth  a 
good  dealof  smokeybut  neiiher  light  nor  heat;  at  length, 
with  much  delay  and  fumbling,  she  put  some  white 
shpDds  of  moss  into  a  cruise  of  oiU  and  kindled  it. 
This  threw  a  feeble  ray  of  light  through  the  smoke,  not 
much  stronger  than  the  light  ofa  glow-worm,  making 
darkness  scarcely  visible,  if  I  may  use  the  expression. 

The  woman,  who  was  seated  on  a  dry  sod  at  the  side 
of  the  fire,  not  more  than  a  foot  from  the  ground,  cross- 
ed  her  arms  upon  her  kne^s,  and,  laying  her  head  on 
them,  feil  fast  asleep.  I  wrapt  myself  in  my  ofRciVs 
cloak,  and  threw  myself  down  on  the  moss  couch,  lay 
Ing  myself  in  such  a  position  that  I  could  watch  all  her 
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motions  as  well  as  looks.  About  eleven  oVlock  she 
awoke«  and  sat  for  some  üme  moaning  like  one  about 
toexpire;  she  then  kneeled  on  the  sod  seat,  and  mut- 
lered  some  words,  waving  her  withered  arms,  and 
stretching  them  upward,  apparenily  performing  some 
rite  eiiher  of  necromancy  or  devolion,  which  she  con- 
cluded  by  uttering  three  or  four  feeble  howls. 

VVhen  she  was  again  seated,  I  watched  her  featurcs 
and  looks,  and  certainly  never  before  saw  any  thing 
more  unearthly.  The  haggard  wildness  of  the  features; 
the  anxious  and  fearful  way  in  which  she  looked  about 
and  about,  as  if  looking  for  one  that  she  missed  away, 
made  such  an  impression  on  me,  that  my  hairs  stood 
allon  end,  a  feeling  that  I  never  experienced  before, 
for  I  had  always  been  proof  against  superstitious  ter- 
rors.  But  here  I  could  not  get  the  better  of  them,  and 
wished  myself  any  where  eise.  The  dim  lamp,  shin- 
ing  amidst  smoke  and  darkness,  made  her  features  ap- 
pear  as  if  they  had  been  a  dull  yellow,  and  she  was  al- 
together  rather  like  a  ghastly  shade  of  something  that 
had  once  been  mortal  than  any  thing  connAted  with 
humanity. 

It  was  apparent  from  her  looks  that  ihe  expected 
some  one  to  visit  her,  and  1  became  firmly  persuaded 
that  I  should  see  a  ghost,  and  hear  one  speak.  I  was 
not  afraid  of  any  individual  of  my  own  species;  for, 
though  I  had  taken  good  care  to  conceal  them  f^öm 
her,  for  fear  of  creating  alarm,  I  had  two  loaded  pis- 
tols  and  a  short  sword  under  my  cloak;  and  as  no  one 
could  enter  without  passing  my  couch,  by  a  very  nar- 
row  entrance,  1  was  sure  to  distinguish  who  or  what  it 
was. 

I  had  quitted  keepingmy  eyes  upon  the  woman,  and 
was  watching  the  door,  from  which  I  thought  I  could 
distinguish  voices.  I  watched  still  more  intensely; 
but  hearing  that  the  sounds  came  from  the  other  side, 
I  moved  my  head  slowly  round,  and  saw,  apparently, 
the  corpse  of  her  son  sitting  directly  opposite  to  her. 
The  figure  was  dressed  in  dead-clothes;  that  is,  it  was 
wrapt  in  a  coarse  white  sheet,  and  had  a  napkin  of  the 
iame  colour  round  its  head.  This  was  raised  up  on  the 
brow,  as  if  thrust  up  recently  with  the  band,  discover* 
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ing  the  pale  steadfast  fealures,  that  neither  moved  eye* 
lid  nor  lip,  though  it  spoke  in  an  audible  voice  again 
and  again.  The  face  was  not  only  pale,  but  there  was 
a  clear  glazed  whiteness  upon  il,  on  which  the  rays  of 
the  lamp  falling,  shewed  a  sight  that  could  not  be  look- 
ed  on  without  horror.  The  winding-sheet  feil  likt- 
wise  aside  at  the  knee,  and  I  saw  ihe  bare  feet  and  legs 
of  the  same  bleached  hue.  The  old  woman's  arms 
,were  stretched  out  towards  the  figure,  and  her  face 
*thrown  upwards,  the  features  meanwhile  disiorled  as 
'.' with  ecstatic  agony.  My  senses  now  became  so  be- 
^^wildered,  that  I  feil  into  a  Stupor,  like  a  trance«  with- 
-yni  being  able  to  move  either  band  or  fooU  I  know 
•  not  how  long  the  apparition  staid;  for  the  next  thing 
that  1  remember  was  being  reluctantly  wakened  from 
my  trance  by  a  feeble  cry,  which  I  heard  through  my 
slumber  repeated  several  times.  I  looked,  and  saw 
that  the  old  miserable  ci^eature  had  fallen  on  her  face, 
and  uras  grasping,  in  feeble  convulsions,  the  seat  where 
the  figure  of  her  dead  son  had  so  lately  reclined.  My 
compassion  overcame  my  terror;  for  she  seemed  on  the 
last  verge  of  life,or  rather  sliding  helplessly  from  time's 
slippery  precipice,  after  the  thread  of  existence  by 
which  she  hung  had  given  way.  I  lifted  her  up,  and 
found  that  all  her  sufferings  were  over — the  joints  were 
grown  supple,  and  thecold  damps  of  death  had  settled 
on  her  hands  and  brow.  I  carried  her  to  the  bed  from 
which  I  had  risen,  and  could  scarcely  believe  that  I  car 
ried  a  human  body — it  being  not  much  heavier  than  a 
suit  of  clothes.  After  1  had  laid  her  down«  I  brought 
the  lamp  near,  to  see  if  there  was  any  hope  of  renovation 
—she  was  living,  but  that  was  all,  and  with  a  resigned 
though  ghastly  smile,  and  a  shaking  of  the  head,  she 
expired. 

I  did  not  know  what  to  do;  for  the  night  was  dark  as 
pitch;  and  I  wist  not  where  to  fly,  knowing  the  cot  to 
be  surrounded  by  precipitous  shores,  torrents,  ana 
winding  bays  of  the  sea;  therefore  all  chance  to  escape, 
until  day-light,  was  utterly  impossible,  so  I  resolved  tc 
trim  the  himp,  and  keep  my  place,  hoping  it  would  noi 
be  long  tili  day. 

I  suppose  that  1  sat  aboutan  hour  in  this  dismal  place, 
without  moving  or  changing  my  attitude,  with  my  brow 
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leaning  upon  both  my  hands,  and  my  eyes  shut;  when 
1  was  aroused  by  Hearing  a  rustling  in  the  bed  where 
thc  body  lay.  On  looking  round,  I  perceived  wiih 
Lorror  that  ihe  corpse  was  sitting  upright  in  the  bed, 
shaking  its  head  as  it  did  in  the  agonies  of  death»  and 
stretching  out  its  hands  towards  the  hearth,  I  thought 
the  woman  had  been  vivified,  and  looked  steadily  at  the 
face;  but  I  saw  that  it  was  the  face  of  a  corpse  still;  for 
the  eye  was  white,  being  turned  upward  and  fixed  in 
the  socket,  the  mouth  was  open,  and  all  the  other  fea- 
turcs  immoveably  fixed  for  ever.  Seeing  that  it  con- 
tinued  the  same  motion,  I  lifted  the  lamp,  and  looked 
fearfully  round,  and  there  beheld  the  figure  I  had  so 
recently  seen,  sitting  on  the  same  seat,  in  the  same  at- 
titude,  only  having  its  face  tu  med  toward  the  bed. 

I  could  stand  this  no  longer,  but  fled  stumbling  out  at 
the  door,  and  ran  straight  forward.  I  soon  found  my- 
self  in  the  sea,  and  it  being  ebb  tide,  I  fied  along  the 
shore  like  a  deer  pursued  by  the  hounds.  It  was  not 
long  tili  tlie  beach  terminated,  and  I  came  to  an  abrupt 
precipice,  washed  by  the  sea.  I  climbed  over  a  ridge 
on  my  hands  and  knees,  and  found  that  I  was  on  a  rocky 
point  between  two  narrow  friths,  and  farther  progress 
impracticable. 

I  had  now  no  choice  left  me;  so,  wrapping  my  seif  in 
my  cloak,  I  threw  me  down  in  a  bush  of  heath,  below 
an  overhanging  cliff,  and  gave  up  my  whole  mind  to 
amazcment  at  what  1  had  witnessed.  Astonished  as  I 
was,  nature  yielded  to  fatigue,  and  I  feil  into  a  souni 
sleep,  from  which  I  did  not  awake  tili  about  the  rising 
of  thf  sun.  The  scene  all  aroünd  me  was  frightfully 
wild  and  rugged,  and  I  scarce  could  persuade  myself 
that  I  was  awake,  thinking  that  I  was  still  struggling 
with  a  dreadful  dream.  One  would  think  this  was  a 
matter  easily  settled,  but  I  remember  well,  it  was  not 
so  with  me  that  moming.  I  pulled  heath,  cut  some 
parts  of  it  off,  and  chewed  them  in  my  mouth; — rose, — 
walked  about,  and  threw  stones  in  the  sea,  and  still  had 
strong  suspicions  that  I  was  in  a  dream.  The  adven- 
tures  of  the  preceding  night  dawned  on  my  recolleclion 
oneby  one^  but  these  l  regardcd  all  as  a  dream  for  cer- 
tain;  and  it  may  well  be  deemed  not  a  little  extraordina- 
ry,  that  to  this  day,  if  my  oalh  were  taken,  I  declare  I 
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could  not  teil  whether  I  saw  these  things  in  a  dream,  or 
in  reality.  My  own  belief  leaned  to  the  lormer,  but 
every  circumstance  rather  tended  to  confirm  the  latterj 
eise,  how  came  I  to  be  in  the  place  where  I  was 

1  scrambled  up  among  the  rocks  to  the  westward,  and 
at  length  came  to  a  small  footpath  which  led  from  the 
head  of  the  one  bay  to  the  other;  and  following  that,  it 
soon  brought  me  to  a  straggling  hamlet,  called,  I  think, 
Battaline.  Here  I  found  a  man  that  had  been  a  sol- 
dier,  and  had  a  little  broken  English,  and  by  his  help 
I  raised  the  inhabitants  of  the  viliage;  and,  gettinginto 
a  fishing-boaty  we  were  soon  at  the  cottage.  There  wc 
found  the  body  lying  stretched,  cold  and  stiff,  exactly 
in  the  very  place  and  the  very  position  in  which  1  laid 
it  at  first  on  the  bed.  The  house  was  searched,  and 
grievous  to  relate,  there  was  no  arliclc  either  of  meat, 
drlnk,  or  clothing  in  it,  save  the  old  mantle  which  I 
found  her  mending  the  evening  before.  It  appeared  to 
me  on  reflection,  that  it  had  been  a  settled  matter  be- 
tween  her  and  the  spirit,  that  she  was  to  yield  up  her 
frail  life  that  night,  and  join  his  Company;  and  that  1 
had  found  her  preparing  for  her  change.  The  cloak 
she  had  meant  for  her  winding-sheet,  having  nothing 
eise;  and  by  her  little  hymns  and  orgies  she  had  been  en- 
deavouring  to  prepare  her  soul  for  the  Company  among 
whom  she  knew  she  was  so  soon  to  be.  There  was  a  tint 
of  Spiritual  sublimity  in  the  whole  matter. 

I  have  related  this  story  exactly  as  I  remember  it. 
It  is  possible  that  the  whole  might  have  been  a  dream, 
and  that  I  had  walked  off  in  my  sleep;  for  I  have  some- 
times  been  subjected  to  such  vagaries,  and  have  play- 
ed  wonderful  pranks  in  my  sleep;  but  I  think  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  corpse  being  found  in  the  very  way 
in  which  I  had  laid  it,  or  at  Icast,  supposed  I  had  laid 
it,  confirms  it  almost  beyond  a  doubt,  that  I  had  lookcd 
upon  the  whole  with  my  natural  eyes.  Or,  perhaps  part 
of  it  may  have  been  real,  and  part  of  it  a  dream,  for 
the  whole,  from  the  first,  was  so  like  a  vision  to  me,  that 
I  can  aifirm  nothing  anent  it. 

The  next  ad  venture  that  happened  me  on  my  way 
through  the  Highlands,  was  one  of  a  very  opposite  na- 
ture;  but  as  it  bore  some  afünity  with  sleep-walking,  l 
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shall  relate  it  here,  for  I  put  no  common-place  occur« 
rences  in  these  memoirs. 

On  my  way  from  the  Upper  parts  of  the  counlry  ol 
Loch-Carron,  to  Strath-Glass  in  Inverness-shire^  1  was 
overtaken  by  a  delug^  of  rain,  which  flooded  the  rivers 
to  such  a  degree,  that  the  smallest  burn  was  almost  ini- 
passable. At  length  I  came  to  a  point,  at  the  junction 
of  two  rivers,  that  were  roaring  like  the  sea,  and  to 
proceed  a  step  further  was  impossible.  I  had  seen  no 
human  habitations  for  several  miles,  and  knew  not  wha* 
I  was  to  do;  but  perceiving  a  small  footpath  that  led 
into  the  wood,  I  followed  it,  and  in  an  instant  came  to 
a  neat  Highland  cottage.  1  went  in,  and  found  an  el-. 
derly  decent-looking  woman  at  work,  together  with  a 
plump  blowzy  rcd-haired  maiden,  whom  I  supposed  to 
be  her  daughter.  These  were  the  only  inhabitants; 
they  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English;  but  they  rose 
up,  set  a  seat  for  me,  puUed  off  my  wet  stockings,  and 
received  me  with  great  kindness,  heaping,  from  time  to 
time,  fir-wood  on  the  fire  to  dry  my  clothes.  They 
likewise  gave  me  plenty  of  goat  whey,  with  coarse 
bread  and  cheese  to  eat,  and  I  never  in  my  life  saw  two 
creatures  so  kind  and  attentive. 

When  night  came,  I  saw  them  making  up  the  only 
bed  in  the  house  with  clean'blankets,  and  conceived  that 
they  were  going  to  favourme  with  it  for  that  night,  and 
sit  up  themselves;  accordingly,  after  getting  a  sign 
from  the  good  woman,  1  threw  off  my  clothes,  and  lay 
down.  I  perceived  them  next  hanging  my  clothes 
round  the  fire  to  dry;  and  the  bed  being  clean  and  com- 
fortable,  I  stretched  myself  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  feil 
sound  asleep.  I  had  not  long  enjoyed  my  sweet  repose, 
before  I  was  awaked  by  the  maid,  who  said  something 
to  me  in  Gaelic,  bidding  me,  I  suppose,  lie  farther 
back,  and  with  the  greatest  unconcern  stretched  herseif 
down  beside  me.  **Upon  my  word,"  thinks  1  to  my- 
self, **this  is  carrying  kindness  to  a  degree  of  which  I 
had  no  conception  in  the  world!  This  is  a  degree  of 
easy  familiarity,  that  I  never  experienced  from  stran- 
gers before  V*  I  was  mightily  pleased  with  the  simpli- 
city  and  kind-heartedness  of  the  people,  but  not  so  with 
what  immediately  followed.  There  wasa  torch  burn- 
Lng  on  ar  shelf  at  our  bed  feet,  and  I  wondered  that  the 
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women  vicwed  thc  matter  wilh  so  little  concern,forthcj 
appeared  both  uncommonly  decent  industrious  people; 
yet  I  thought  I  spied  a  designing  roguish  look  in  the 
face  of  thc  old  woman,  who  now  likewise  came  into  the 
bed,  and  lay  down  at  the  stock.  I  was  not  mistaken; 
for  before  she  extinguished  her  torch,  she  stretched 
her  arm  over  me,  and  taking  hold  of  a  broad  plank  that 
stood  up  agaihst  the  back  of  the  bed,  and  ran  on 
hinges  (a  thing  that  1  had  never  noiiced  before),  she 
brought  it  down  across  our  bodies,  and  there  being  a 
spring  lock  on  the  end  of  it,  she  snapt  it  into  the  stock, 
and  locked  us  all  three  close  down  to  our  places  tili  the 
morning.  I  tried  to  compromise  matters  otherwise, 
but  ihey  only  laughed  at  the  predicament  of  the  Sas- 
senach; and  the  thing  was  so  novel  and  acute,  I  was  ob- 
liged  to  join  in  the  laugh  with  all  my  heart.  I  was  ef- 
fegtually  prevented  from  Walking  in  my  sleep  for  that 
night,  and  really  feit  a  great  deal  of  inconveniency  in 
this  mode  of  lying,  nevertheless  I  slept  very  sound, 
having  been  mu.n  fatigued  the  day  before.  On  taking 
leave  of  my  kind  entertainers,  afler  much  pressing,  I 
prevailed  on  the  old  woman  to  accept  of  a  crown-piece, 
hui  the  maid  posiiively  rcfused  a  present  of  any  kind. 
When  we  parted,  she  gave  me  her  band,  and,  with  the 
slyest  smile  I  ever  beheld,  said  something  to  me  about 
the  invidious  dale;  I  did  not  know  what  it  was,  but  it 
made  her  mother  laugh  immoderately. 

On  my  arrival  at  fnverness,  I  made  inquiries  con- 
cerning  Mackay  the  cooper,  and,  learning  that  he  was 
still  alive,  I  made  the  boy  at  the  inn  point  him  out  lo 
me.  He  was  a  fine  looking  old  Highlandcr,  but  in 
wretched  circumstances  v/ith  regard  to  apparel;  I  did 
not  choose  to  bring  him  into  the  house  where  I  lodged, 
but,  watching  an  opportunity,  I  followed  him  into  a 
lowly  change-house,  and  found  him  sitting  in  a  corner, 
without  having  called  for  any  thing  to  drink,  and  the 
manner  in  which  bis  hostess  addressed  him,  bcspoke 
plainly  enough  how  little  he  was  welcome.  I  called  for 
a  pot  of  Whisky,  and  began  to  inquire  at  all  about  me 
of  the  roads  that  led  to  the  Lowlands,  and,  amongother 
places,  for  the  country  of  the  Grants.  Here  old  Mac- 
kay spoke  up;  **If  she'll  pe  after  te  troving,  she'll  find 
le  petterest  bhaists  in  Sutherlandy  and  te  pettei  est  sheA 
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tlemans  in  te  whole  worlts  to  pe  ftelling  tem  from." 
Thus  iryine^  to  forward  ihc  interest  of  his  clan  and  chief, 
of  which  a  Highlander  never  loses  sight  Tora  monient, 
be  his  circtimstances  what  they  will.  But  thc  hostess, 
who,  during  this  address,  had  been  standing  in  the  mid- 
dle  of  ihe  Door  with  a  wooden  ladle  in  her  band,  look- 
ing  stemly  and  derisively  at  ihe  Speaker,  here  interpos- 
ed.  »^Petter  cattles  in  Sutherland  tan  Strath-spey, 
coopcr?  Fat's  te  man  saymg?  One  of  Shemish  More 
Grant*s  cows  wad  pe  taking  in  one  of  Lord  Reay^s  cro- 
machs  intowithin  itspody  in  teinside.  And  whawill 
pe  saying  tat  te  Mackays  are  te  pettercst  shentlemans 
of  te  Grants  in  tis  housef  Wha  wad  misca'  a  Gordon 
on  tc  raws  o'  Strathbogie?  Wha  wad  come  into  te 
Grant^s  Arms  Tavern  and  Hottle,  to  lell  le  Grant's 
own  coosin  tat  te  Mackays  pe  te  petter  shentlemans? 
Te  Mackays  forseeth!  An  te  stock  shoult  pe  all  iike 
ihc  sample  she'll  see  a  fine  country  of  shentlemans  for- 
seeth! Tat  will  eat  her  neighbour's  mhaiis  and  trink 
him's  trinks,  an'  teil  a  pawpee  to  sheathe  in  him's  tanks." 
Thc  cooper,  whose  old  gray  eye  had  begun  to  kindle  at 
this  Speech,  shrunk  from  the  last  senience.  it  was 
rather  hitting  him  on  the  sore  heel.  And  moreover, 
the  hostess  of  the  Grant's  Arms  Tavern  and  Hotel  was 
brandishing  her  wooden  ladle  in  a  way  that  gave  him 
but  little  encouragement  to  proceed  with  his  argument, 
so  he  only  turned  the  quid  furiously  in  his  mouth;  and, 
keeping  his  gray  malignant  eye  üxed  on  the  lady  of  the 
hotel,  uttered  a  kind  of  low  "  humph. ''  It  was  far  more 
provoking  than  any  language  he  could  have  uttered. 
**  Fat  te  deil  man,  will  she  pe  sitting  grumphing  Iike 
a  sow  at  a  porn  laty  in  her  own  house?  Gel  out  of  my 
apodes  you  auld  trunken  plackgards;*'  said  the  terma- 
gant  hostess  of  the  Grant's  Arms,  and  so  saying,  she 
applied  her  wooden  ladle  to  the  cooper's  head  and  Shoul- 
ders with  very  little  ceremony.  He  answered  in  Gac- 
lic,  his  native  tongue,  and  was  going  to  make  good  his 
retreat,  when  I  desired  the  hostess  to  let  him  remain, 
as  I  wished  to  make  some  inquiries  at  him  about  the 
country.  When  he  hcard  that,  he  ran  by  her,  cower- 
ing  down  his  head  as  if  expecting  another  hearty  thwack 
as  he  passed,  and  placed  himself  up  between  my  chair 
and  tb^  walL     I  asked  him  if  he  would  take  share  of  mv 
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beverage«  and  at  thc  samc  time  handed  him  a  queich 
fillcd  wiih  good  Ferintosh.  "And  py  her  faith  man 
and  tat  she  will! — Coot  health,  sir,'*  said  he,  with  hur- 
ried  impatience,  and  drank  it  ofT;  then,  fixing  his  eyes 
on  me,  that  swam  in  tears  of  grateful  deli^ht,  he  added, 
**  C/Ot  pless  you,  man!  Ter  has  not  te  like  of  tat  gone 
up  her  troat  for  mony  a  plessed  tay.'^  **  Aye,"  said 
thc  hostess,  **  te  heat  of  some's  troat  has  gart  teir  pot- 
toms  kiss  tecassick."  The  cooper  eyed  her  with  ap- 
Darent  jealousy;  but,  desirous  to  kecp  his  Station,  he 
only  Said«  *'She  never  was  peen  sawing  Mrs.  Grant 
tis  way  pefore,  but  her  worst  wort  pe  always  Coming 
out  te  first,  and  she*s  a  coot  kint  laty  after  all,  and  an 
honest  laty  too,  sir,  and  she  has  often  peen  tooing  coot 
to  mc  and  minc.*' 

I  conversed  for  some  time  with  him  about  general 
matfers«  always  handing  him  a  little  whisky  between, 
which  he  drank  heartily,  and  soon  began  to  get  into 
high  spirits.  I  then  inquired  his  name^  and  having 
heard  it,  I  pretended  to  ruminate,  repeating  the  nanie 
and  occupation  to  myself  for  some  time,  and  at  length 
asked  if  he  never  had  a  daughter  caiied  Clifford?  The 
old  man  stared  at  me  as  if  his  eyes  would  rend  their 
sockets,  and  his  head  trembled  as  if  some  paralytic  af- 
fection  had  seized  him;  but,  seeing  that  1  still  waited 
for  an  answer,  he  held  down  his  head,  and  said«  with  a 
deep  sigh,  *'Och!  and  inteevl,  ajid  inteed  she  had!"  I 
asked  if  he  knew  that  she  was  still  living,  or  what  had 
become  of  her?  but  before  he  answered  this  question^ 
with  true  Highland  caution  he  asked  me,  *'Fatdoyou 
ken  of  my  poor  misfortunate  pairnr"  I  said  I  had  met 
with  her  once,  in  a  country  far  away,  and  requested 
that  he  would  teil  me  what  kind  of  a  girl  she  had  bcen 
in  her  youth,  and  why  she  left  her  native  country.  The 
old  man  was  dceply  affected,  much  more  than  I  could 
have  expected  one  of  his  dissipaled  habits  to  be,  and  he 
answered  me  thus,  while  the  tears  were  droppiiig  from 
his  eyes:  **Alas  alas!  my  Cliffy  was  a  fary  tear  pairn; 
a  lary  plessed  cood  disposed  pairn  as  ever  were  pein^ 
porn;  but  she  lost  iis  moter,  and  ten  she  pe  ill  guidit, 
and  worseadvised." 

"I  weet  weel,  master,  te  (^ly er  Mackay  saysrightfoi 
eence;**  said  the  lady  of  thc  dhSnl's  Arms, "for  never  was 
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tcr  anc  waur  eesed  breed  in  nae  kintry  tan  puir  ClifTy. 
De  ye  kenysir,  I  hae  seen  tat  auld  trunken  teek  sitting  at 
te  fisky  a'  te  neeght,  and  te  peer  lassick  at  heme  wi' 
ncither  coal  nor  candle,  nor  meat  nor  trink;  and  gaun 
climp  climping  about  on  te  cassick  without  either  stock- 
ings  or  sheen.  She  was  peing  a  kind  affectlonfcepaim 
to  him,  but  was  eesed  waur  tan  a  peest.  Mony's  the 
time  and  aft  tat  I  hae  said,  ^Cliffy  Mackay  will  eilher 
mak  a  speen  or  spill  a  guid  hom/ — and  sae  it  turned 
out,  for  she  was  ponny,  and  left  til  hersei.  But  the  vag- 
abons  that  misleedit  her  has  leeved  to  repcnt  it— -pless 
my  heart,  I  wonder  how  he  can  look  i'  te  auld  cooper*s 
face!  Heaven's  ay  jeest  and  rightees,  and  has  paid  him 
heme  for  traducing  ony  puir  man's  paim — Cot  pe  wi* 
US,  sir,  he's  gaun  abeet  tis  town^  ye  wad  pe  wae  to  see 
him — he  gangs  twafauld  o*er  a  steeck,  and  I  widnee  gie 
hira  credit  de  ye  ken  for  a  pot  of  fisky.^ — Cot's  preath 
gin  tere  pe  not  he  jeest  Coming  in;  speak  o'  te  teil  and 
hc'll  appear." 

This  Speech  of  the  lady's  of  the  buming  Mountain 
had  almost  petrified  me,  which  need  not  be  wondered 
at,  considering  how  much  I  was  involved  in  all  to  which 
it  alluded;  but  I  had  not  time  either  to  make  farther  in- 
quiries  or  observations,  ere  the  identical  Lieutenant 
Colin  Frazer  entered  our  hall,  (the  only  tenable  apart- 
ment  that  the  Grant's  Arms  Tavern  and  Hotel  contain- 
ed),  in  a  wofui  plight  indeed.  He  was  emaciated  to 
skin  and  bone,  and  walked  quite  double,  leaning  on  a 
stafT.  Never  shall  I  forget  his  confounded  and  morti- 
fied  looks  whcn  he  saw  the  father  of  Clifford  Mackay 
and  me  sitting  in  dose  Conference  together  at  the  side 
of  the  fire.  He  looked  as  if  he  would  have  dropped 
down,  and  his  very  lips  turned  to  a  livid  whiteness. 
He  had  not  a  word  to  utter,  and  none  of  us  spoke  to  him; 
but  at  last  our  hostess  somewhat  relieved  hisembarass* 
ment  by  saying,  **  Guide'en,  guide'en  til  ye,  caplain 
Frazer."  "Coote'en  Mustress  Grhaunt,  coote'en.  She 
pe  fary  could  tay  tat.  Any  nhews  Mustress  Grhaunt? 
She  pe  fary  could  tay;  fary  could  inteed.  Höh  oh  oh 
oh— pooh  pooh  pooh  pooh. "  And  so  saying,  he  left 
the  Grant's  Arms  faster  than  he  cntered. 

**Cot  pless  tny  heart,  fat  ails  te  man?"  cried  our  host- 
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ess,  **he  looks  as  gin  he  had  secn  te  ghaist  o'  his  grand- 
mither.  Is  it  te  auld  cooper's  face  tat  he's  sae  frelhgit 
for?  Ten  his  kinscience  is  beguid  to  barm  at  last.  Teil 
tat  it  birst  te  white  middrit  o'  him.'* 

The  cooper  now  eagerly  took  up  the  conversation 
whei^  we  had  left  off,  and  enquired  about  his  lost  child; 
and  when  I  told  him  that  she  was  well,  and  happy,  and 
uiarried  to  a  rieh  man  that  doted  on  her;  that  she  was 
the  mother  of  a  fine  boy,  and  lived  in  better  style  than 
any  lady  in  Invemess,  he  seized  my  hand,  and,  pressing 
it  between  his,  wet  it  with  a  flood  of  tears;  showering 
all  the  while  his  blessings  on  me,  on  his  ClifTy,  her  hus- 
bandy  and  child  promiscuously.  I  was  greatly  affect- 
cd;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  I  had  feit,  ever  sincc  we  part- 
ed,  a  hankering  affection  for  Clifford,  such  as  I  never 
had  for  any  human  being  but  herseif;  yet  so  inconsist- 
ent  were  all  my  feelings,  that  the  impression  shemade 
on  my  heart,  when  I  did  not  know  who  she  was,  still 
remained  uppermost,  kceping  all  the  intimacy  and  en- 
dearments  that  had  passed  between  us  in  the  shade;  and 
I  found  myself  deeply  interested  in  the  old  drunken 
cooper  on  her  account.  Being  likewise  wroughtup  by 
the  Highland  whisky  to  high  and  generous  sentiments, 
I  made  the  cooper  a  present  of  ten  guineas  in  his  daugh- 
ter's  name,  assuring  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  I 
would  see  the  same  sum  paid  to  him  every  year. 

The  lady  of  the  burning  mountain  now  bustled  about 
and  fearing  that  the  cooper  "  wadnee  hae  beenbirsteb 
wi*  his  meltith,"  as  she  tcrmed  it,  made  him  a  bowl  oi 
wretched  tea,  and  her  whole  behaviour  to  him  ander- 
went  a  radical  change.  I  rather  repented  of  this  dona- 
tion;  for  my  finances  could  hutill  i^fibrd  it;  and  I  dreitd« 
cd  that  the  lady  of  the  Grant's  Arms  Tavem  and  Hotel 
would  soon  g^t  it  all.  However  I  did  not  think  of  keep- 
In^  my  word  with  regard  to  the  succeeding  years. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  winter  when  I  arrived  in  Ed- 
inburgh; and,  owing  to  the  fatigue  I  had  undergone,  I 
was  aHected  with  a  scorbutic  complaint,  and  my  wounds 
became  very  troublesome.  This  had  the  effect  of  get- 
ting  me  estabÜshed  on  the  half  pay  list,  and  I  remained 
totally  idie  in  Edinburgh  for  the  Space  of  three  years. 
^uring  that  lime  1  courted  anddangl^d  aftersevenieen 
Uiilcrent  ladics,  that  had,  or  at  least  were  reported  to 
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have,  large  fortunes;  for  the  greatcr  part  of  such  for- 
tunes  amount  to  nothing  more  than  a  report.  I  was  at 
one  time  paying  my  addresses  to  four,  with  all  the  ar- 
dour  I  was  master  of$  however,  1  did  not  get  any  of 
them;  and  living  became  very  hard,  so  that  I  was  oftcn 
driven  to  my  last  shiftfor  adinner,  and  to  keep  appear- 
ances  somewhat  fair. 

I  had  my  lodgings  from  a  tailor  in  Nicolson  street, 
who  supplied  me  with  clothes«  and  with  him  I  soon  feil 
deep  in  debt;  but  I  took  good  care  to  keep  in  most 
cordial  terms  with  his  wife,  which  helped  me  on  a 
good  deal.  When  my  small  pay  came  in,  I  went  and 
paid  up  my  grocers  in  part»  and  thus  procured  a  liiile 
credit  for  another  season,  tili  I  could  find  a  fair  pretence 
of  being  calied  away  on  some  sudden  service,  and  Icav- 
ing  them  all  in  the  lurch.  those  who  imagine  that  a 
half-pay  officer  lives  a  life  of  carelessness  and  ease,  are 
widely  mistaken;  there  is  no  business  that  I  know  of 
that  requires  so  much  dexterity  and  exertion.  Things 
were  Coming  to  a  crisis  with  me,  and  I  saw  the  time 
fast  approachingwhen  Edinburgh,  and  Nicolson  street 
in  particular,  would  be  too  hot  for  my  residence.  The 
forage,  besides,  had  completely'failed,  so  that  there  was 
an  absolute  necessity  for  shifiing  head  quarters,  but 
how  to  accomplish  that  was  the  next  great  concern. 

"A  wife  I  must  have!"  said  I  to  myself,  '*either  with 
more  or  less  money,  eise  my  credit  is  gone  for  ever;'* 
and  in  order  to  attain  this  honourable  connexion,  nev- 
er  did  man  court  with  such  fervour  as  I  did  at  this 
time«  My  passion  of  love  rose  to  the  highest  possible 
pitchf  and  I  told  several  ladies,  both  old  and  young 
ones,  that  it  was  impossible  I  could  live  without  them. 
This  was  very  true,  but  there's  a  kind  of  coldness  about 
the  ideaof  half-pay,  that  the  devil  himself  cannot  warm. 
They  remained  unmoved,  and  took  their  own  way,  suf- 
fering  me  to  take  mine.  There  was,  howcver,one  good 
thing  attending  these  attacks.  Whenever  any  of  the 
besieged  were  invited  to  tea,  I  was  sure  to  be  invited 
too  by  their  gossips^  and  either  with  those  who  invited 
me,  or  with  such  as  I  conducted  home,  I  generally  con 
trived  to  tarry  supper.  We  are  the  most  useful  and 
convenient  of  all  men  for  evening  parties  where  not 
much  is  goingf  but  worthy  Citizens  seldom  «.hoose  roen 
of  0ur  caUbre  for  their  dijiner  companions. 
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I  was  right  hard  beset  now,  and  at  length  was  oblig 
ed  to  make  a  great  fuss^  and  teil  my  landlady  that  my 
father  was  dead,  (this  was  the  truth,  only  he  had  died 
four  years  before,)  and  that  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  the 
country  to  attend  the  funeral,  at  which  I  would  require 
all  the  rcady  money  I  had;  but  on  winding  up  bis  afiairs 
I  would  be  enabled  to  settle  every  ihing;  and  then  em- 
bracing  the  lady  of  the  needle,  I  bade  her  adieu  for  a 
feto  weeks  with  much  apparent  regret. 

Straightway  I  made  for  my  brother's  house  in  Lam- 
mer Moor,  and  resolved  to  stay  there  a  while  at  free 
quarters  until  my  pay  ran  upj  but  though  my  brother 
was  civil,  he  was  no  more — he  was  in  easy,  but  not  af- 
fluent  circumstances,  and  had  arisingfamily  to  provide 
for,  and  1  easily  perceived  that  I  was  not  a  very  wel- 
come guest.  My  sister-in-law,  in  particular,  took  little 
pains  to  conceal  her  disapprobation,  and  often  let  me 
overhear  things  not  a  little  mortifying.  Nevertheless 
I  kept  my  ground  against  every  Opposition,  until  found 
out  by  my  friend,  the  tailor;  who,  having  learned  that 
I  had  not  been  telling  his  wife  the  genuine  truth,  threat- 
ened  me  with  a  prosccution  for  the  recovery  of  the  sum 
I  owed  him.  Others  foUowed  his  example,  and  there 
was  no  more  peace  for  me  there. 

I  returned  to  Edinburgh  as  privately  as  possible,  and 
took  lodgings  in  a  place  called  Carrubber'sClose,from 
which  I  never  emerged  during  the  day,  but  continued 
still  to  attend  the  evening  parties  of  my  friends  the  old 
maids,  as  well  as  those  ot  jointured  widows.  There 
was  a  Mrs.  Rae  in  Argyle  Square,  with  whom  Iformed 
a  Chance  acquaintance  on  my  first  arrival  from  Amer- 
ica, that  had  constantly  taken  an  interest  in  my  affairs 
of  gallantry,  though  I  took  care  not  to  inform  her  of 
one  half  of  them.  She  was  an  intolerable  gossip — offi- 
cious  in  every  one's  concerns,  and  particularly  fond  of 
match-making;  but  seemed  to  enter  into  my  views  and 
character  wonderfiiUy  well.  It  was  under  the  patron* 
age  of  this  illustrious  dame  that  I  was  first  introduced 
to  the  house  of  Dr.  Robertson,  a  gentleman  who  had 
Acquired  a  considerable  fortune  in  the  East,  and  had  an 
only  sister,  a  maiden  lady  about  forty,  who  lived  with 
him.  Mrs.  Rae  gave  me  the  exäct  yearly  sum  setUed 
by  the  Doctor  on  this  lady,  with  the  asnurance  that  sIik 
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bis  sole  heir;  and  with  this  fine  prospcct,  I  deter- 
mined  on  commencing  a  matrimonial  attack  on  thc 
dame  at  once.     I  did  so;  and  had  all  the  success  thal 
the  most  sanguine  lover  could  desire.     By  the  assist- 
ance  of  Mrs.   Rae,  the  matter  was  brought  to  bear  in 
thc  course  of  one  month,  during  which  time  I  had  nev- 
er  Seen  my  destined  bride,  save  two  or  three  times  al- 
ways  by  candle  light.     Her  appearance  was  not  at  all 
amiss;  but  there  was  a  cold  stupid  insensibility  in  her 
looks,  and  in  every  thing  that  she  said  or  did,  that  l  dis- 
liked  exceedingly;  and  notwithstanding   the  engage- 
ments  I  had  entered  into,  every  time  that  I  saw  her  I 
disliked  her  the  more;  so  that  when  the  day  appointed 
for  our  nuptials  arrived,  I  was  never  once  thinking  oi 
performing  ihese  engagements,  but  laying  a  plan  how 
to  get  them  broken  ofT;  when,  behold  a  simple  and  nat- 
ural incident  occurred,  which  determined  my  choice — 
a  caption  of  horning  was  civilly  put  into  my  band  by  a 
messenger  at  arms      I  had  no  other  resource,  so  I  went 
away  and  gave  my  band  to  the  lady,  and  received  hers 
in  retum,  and  we  were  joined  in  the  holy  bandsof  wed- 
lock to  enjoy  all  the  happiness  imaginable.     I  did  not 
much  relish  the  joke,  and  had  almost  resolved  in  my 
own  mind  that  1  would  not  go  lo  bed  with  her;  but  it 
so  chanced  that  in  endeavouring  to  keep  up  my  spirits, 
I  became  so  drunk,  that  my  jovial  companions  were  o- 
bliged  to  undressy  and  carry  me  to  bed;  and  I  never 
knew  wbere  my  head  lay«  until  the  next  day  that  1  was 
awakened  by  my  bride  rising  to  leave  me.     I  could  not 
recollect  wbere  in  the  world  I  was,  nor  who  the  beauti- 
ful  dame  was  that  was  dressing  at  my  bedside;  and, 
raising  my  drumbly  head,  I  uttered  some  incoherent 
sentences,  to  which  my  helpmate  deigned  no  reply, 
but  **  stately  strode  away.*' 

Matters  came  to  my  recoUection  by  degrees,  and  as 
aman  is  always  unhappy  and  irritable  after  drinking  to 
extremity,  I  cannot  describe  how  degraded  and  misera- 
ble I  feit.  The  first  resolution  I  made,  was  to  cut  my 
throat,  and  thereby  to  end  all  my  cares,  and  griefs,  and 
sorrows  at  once!  and  so  well  pleased  was  I  with  the  he- 
roic  project,  that  I  staggered  over  the  bed  to  look  for 
lome  extremely  sharp  instrument  wherewith-to  put  my 
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design  in  execution.  But  Coming  first  to  a  jiig  of  cold 
water  that  stook  on  the  basin-sland,  I  Hfted  it  wilh  un- 
steady  band.  **Mere*s  to  you  captain,  and  a  pleasant 
journey/'  said  I  whimpering,  and  drank  Ihe  beverage 
almost  to  the  bottom.  I  then  stood  hanging  my  head 
in  deep  meditaiion  for  some  timc,  always  reeling  first 
to  the  oiie  side  and  then  to  the  other. 

In  this  Space  of  silent  contemplation,  it  had  Struck 
me  that  drowning  would  be  much  bctrer,as  well  as  more 
handsome  and  genteel;  and  besides,  instead  of  experi- 
encing  any  pain  by  being  thrown  into  the  water,  1  feit 
from  the  heat  of  my  body,  that  it  would  be  excessively 
delightful.  *»Captain,''  said  I  to  myself,  ♦^just  con- 
sider  captain,  how  it  would  look — to  have  all  that  fine 
bed — and  sheets — and  curtains — and  carpet-alldrench- 
ed  with  blood?— shocking! — shocking!  —  shocking! 
The  other  plan  is  far  preferable!"  At  this  moment, 
happenlng  to  turn  round  my  eyes,  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  myself  in  a  mirror,  which  made  such  an  impression 
on  me,  that  it  riveted  me  to  the  spot,  and  the  position, 
for  almost  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Nothing  could  be  so 
truly  grotesque.  I  shall  never  forget  it.  There  was  I 
Standing  with  looks  of  the  most  stupid  inebriety,  in  an 
attitude  intended  for  one  of  mature  deliberation:  my 
right  fore-finger  pressed  on  the  hollow  of  my  left  band, 
and  my  head  bowed  down  with  a  wise  cast  to  one  side^ 
my  features  the  while  screwed  into  groups  of  the  most 
demure  and  pointed  calculation«  and  all  to  decide  on 
the  superior  advantages  of  drowning  to  the  cutting  ol 
one's  throat 

In  the  course  of  a  walk  which  I  took  down  towards 
the  sea  to  settle  the  matter,  my  blood  and  spirits  again 
grew  calm,  and  after  all  the  reasoning  I  could  make  on 
both  sides,  it  appeared  that  it  was  at  least  as  prudent  a 
course  that  I  had  taken,  as  any  other,  of  which  I  had 
the  Option;  so  I  determined  to  be  reconciled  to  my  bride, 
and  make  an  apology. 

Well;  the  Doctor  s  house  being  in  St.  James's  caurt, 
I  persuaded  my  charmer  to  take  a  walk  with  me  on  the 
Castle  Hill,  and  as  soon  as  I  got  her  fairly  by  herseif, 
[  began  to  descant,  in  general  terms,  on  the  indecorous 
and  hatefui  crime  of  drunkenness,  intending  to  end  it 
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with  a  hi.mble  apology  for  the  mistake  I  had  fallen  into, 
and  the  insult  I  had  committed:  but,  to  my  astonish- 
ment,  niy  wife  cut  me  short  by  a  proud  disapproving 
Stare»  and  sonie  most  pointed  words  which  I  could  not 
comprehend^  so  I  judged  it  as  good  to  let  the  matter 
drop.  Now  the  piain  truth  of  the  matter,  as  I  aftcr- 
wards  learned,  was  this:  that  on  the  brida!  night  my 
beloved  chanced  to  be  fully  as  much  inebriated  as  I  was; 
fout  only,  having  the  advantage  of  me  in  going  earlier 
to  hed,  she  awakened  firstj  but  without  knowing  of  any 
thing  that  had  passed  du  ring  the  night,  either  that  shc 
had  had  a  drunken  bridegroom,  or  any  bridegroom 
whatsoevcr  by  her  side. 

I  had  wondered  how  the  Doctor,  who  seemed  a  judi- 
cious  sensible  man,  had  been  so  willing  to  part  with  the 
lady;  and  that,  without  either  requiring  any  settlement 
on  my  part,  or  even  dcigning  to  make  any  inquiry  into 
my  circumstances.  But  it  was  little  wondcr  that  he 
was  giad  to  get  quit  of  her;  for  in  a  few  days  I  found 
that  she  was  addicted  to  thedrinkingof  ardent  spirits, 
to  a  degree  that  no  consideration  could  control.  1  went 
to  him  and  told  him  of  it.  He  said  his  sister  was  far 
from  being  a  habitual  drunkard,  but  she  was  subject  to 
a  stomach  complaint  that  often  induced  her  to  take 
more  spirits  than  she  was  the  better  of — that  I  had  it, 
howcver,  in  my  power  to  restrain  her,  by  carefully  lock- 
ing  up  evcry  drop  of  spirits  within  my  door;  and  this 
he  charged  me  to  do  punctually,  assuring  me  that  she 
was  too  much  of  a  lady  to  drink  any  where  eise  but  in 
her  own  house. 

I  promised  that  I  would;  and  going  home,  I  locked 
up  cvery  thing,  and  put  the  keys  into  my  desk.  Con- 
trary  to  my  expectations,  my  helpmate  made  no  remon- 
strance.  She  had  perceived  my  design,  and  resolved 
to  be  even  with  me.  In  the  course  of  two  days  I  miss- 
ed the  key  of  a  doset,  in  which  I  had  a  hogshcad  o^ 
brandy  locked  up;  and  the  next  day  again  it  was  put  up- 
on  the  ring  with  the  rjst.  Suspecting  that  she  had 
been  getting  one  made,  1  said  nothing  about  it,  but  re- 
solved to  watch  her  motions.  It  was  much  worse  than 
I  expccted.  Before  evening  she  was  in  such  a  statr 
that  her  old  maid  servant  desired  she  mightnot  be  dis- 
turbed,  for  that  she  was  taken  suddenly  ill      Of  courM 
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I  k?pt  away  from  her,  and  slept  by  myselO  but  in  spito 
üf  all  her  maicl's  cxertions  to  restrain  her,  I  heard  her 
at  one  time  raving  and  speaking  the  most  extravagant 
nonsense,  at  another  singing,  and  then  again  thumping 
the  bed-clothes  with  her  hands,  and  screaming  in  con- 
vulsions  of  laughter.  Though  I  liked  my  glass  as  well 
as  any  man,  I  could  not  help  abhorring  and  despising 
my  helpmate  now;  and,  as  the  best  revenge  I  could  get 
on  her,  I  thoiight  I  would  humour  her,  and  suffer  her 
to  enjoy  her  glorious  discovery.  The  door  of  the  closet 
where  the  brandy  was  deposited  was  within  two  step9> 
of  her  bed-head,  and  from  the  time  she  became  mis- 
tress  of  the  secret  key,  she  never  left  her  Chamber,  but 
kept  herseif  night  and  day  in  a  State  of  delirium.  Tke 
Doctor,  her  brother,  came  to  see  her,  and  told  me  he 
believed  she  had  been  drinking  spirits;  and,  consider- 
ing  the  high  fever  she  was  in,  it  was  death  to  her.  I 
Said  it  was  impossible;  and,  taking  the  keys  from  my 
desk,I  opened  every  press  and  closet  in  the  house  where 
liquors  were  deposited,  not  forgetting  the  closet  that 
contained  my  wife's  hidden  treasure.  He  shook  his 
headf  and  said  he  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it. 

From  the  time  that  she  found  herseif  mistress  of  this 
hogshead  of  brandy  she  never  tasted  meat;  and  grew 
cvery  day  more  intenton  the  spirits,  tili  at  the  last  she 
grew  voraciously  mad  on  them;  and  not  to  dwell  louger 
on  this  disagreeable  subject,  in  three  weeks  and  two 
days  from  the  commencement  of  her  drinking  cam- 

Faign,  she  fairly  drank  herseif  to  death;  and  thus  was 
deprivcd  of  my  wife,  and  a  great  part  of  my  cask  of 
brandy  bcside. 

I  found  myself  in  a  curious  Situation  now.  None  of 
my  former  debts  had  been  discharged;  but,  my  credit 
having  been  established  by  my  marriage,  they  had  no 
more  been  insistcd  on.  I  had  never  received  a  farthing 
of  my  wife's  fortune,  save  my  household  fumiture, 
wbich  indeed  was  costly  and  elegant.  No  legal  con- 
tract  had  been  made,  and  I  found  myself  little  better  ot 
my  rieh  and  short-lived  connexion.  My  creditors  again 
becan  totease  me — I  sold  partof  my  furniiure,  and  at 
Icngth  applied  to  Dr.  Robertson, by  letter,  for  my  wife*s 
personal  fortune.  He  answered  meby  staiing,  that  since 
^he  death  of  his  parents  his  sister  had  been  solely  depen* 
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dant  on  him — that  he  did  intend  to  have  settied  his 
whole  property  on  her,  and  her  heirs,  had  she  livedj 
but  that  since  Heaven  had  decreed  it  otherwise,  he  had 
no  farther  concern  with  me,  not  beine  satisfied  that  I 
had  behaved  to  his  sister  exactly  as  i  ought  to  have 
done. 

I  now  wished  with  all  my  heart  that  my  wife  and 
cask  of  brandy  had  been  both  forthcoining,  bad  as  she 
was;  for  here  was  I  again  reduced  to  my  miserable  half- 
pay,  and  all  its  concomitant  evils,  shifts,  and  privations, 
and  was  obliged  to  betake  myself  to  fortune-huntirg 
again«  the  great  business  of  a  half-pay  o£cer*s  life.  I 
might  still  have  been  said  to  be  in  my  prime,  athlclic 
and  healthy;  and  certainly  might  have  thriven  in  the 
affections  of  the  fair  as  well  as  most  hcroes  of  the  moie- 
ty.  But  i  was  in  this  as  in  all  things  eise,  ^^unstable 
as  water,  and  co»ild  not  excel."  I  never  could  stick  by 
one,  nor  two,  nor  three,  nor  any  given  number.  I  was 
a  generailover,  and  as  general  a  wooer;  andif  I  might 
be  allowed  to  judge  froni  appearancesy  which  no  man 
ought  to  do,  even  on  decidingon  thequality  of  an  oys- 
ter,  I  was  rather  a  general  favourite.  The  benevolent 
old  maids  brightened  up  at  my  approach,  and  the  boun- 
cing  widows  adjusted  their  kerchiefs  and  cockernonies, 
taking  care  that  I  should  not  miss  seeing  their  beauti- 
fully  turned  arms,  feet,  and  ancles,  and  left  the  rest  to 
providence. — The  blooming  maids  curtsied  and  blush- 
ed,  and  every  thing  looked  well.  But  afier  all,  I  found 
that  the  ladies  uniformly  view  a  half-pay  officer  in  the 
same  light  with  a  tailor;  and,  let  them  reason  as  they 
will,  they  look  on  him  only  as  half  a  man;  while  all  the 
time  these  very  excellent  fellows  think  of  nothing  eise, 
and  talk  of  nothing  eise,  save  their  fair  ingrales,  and 
the  amount  of  their  fortunes. 

It  is  highly  absurd  in  ladies,  if  they  want  a  husband, 
lo  be  shy  with  a  half-pay  officer.  I  have  known  many 
of  them,  who  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  had 
such  and  such  ladies,  and  I  knew  well  that  th^se  would 
as  gladly  have  had  them;  yet  these  same  ladies  stood 
out,  and  grew  gray  in  the  Service,  and  died  as  they  had 
livcd,  in  sincere  repentance.  They  need  never  think 
that  the  sons  of  the  moiety  care  a  farthing  for  their  per- 
•onsi  or  have  any  leisure  for  constuncy,  or  the  most  disr 
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lant  thoughts  of  such  a  thing;  and  as  it  is  always  acred* 
Itable  match  for  a  jointured  widow  or  old  maid,  ihere 
is  nothiiig  like  strikingwhile  ihe  iron  is  h^t  wiih  such 
mcn.  But  should  Ihe  ladies  presume  to  difler  from 
one  who  has  had  so  much  experience,  and  prelend  that 
ihcy  do  not  think  such  husbands  would  be  a  credit  to 
»hem,  I  would  answer,  that  ihey  are  siirely  more  cred- 
itablc  than  none.  If  ever  a  soldier  is  seen  dangling  af- 
ler  what  he  denominates  a  '*d — d  fine  woman,"  who 
has  no  fortune,  be  sure  it  is  for  any  other  purpojc  than 
marriage.  It  is  indeed  mostly  with  the  married  wo- 
men  that  are  beautifui  that  they  carry  on  their  amours, 
that  no  such  idea  as  that  of  marriage  may  have  the 
Chance  of  being  entertained,  and  with  the  rieh  and  ugly 
that  their  matrimonial  connexions  usually  succeed.  As 
I  speak  from  hard  experience,  and  confess  all  my  neces- 
sities  freely,  none  of  my  half  brethren  can  possibly  take 
it  amiss. 

For  the  space  of  two  years  my  exertions  continued 
without  any  abatement,  and  with  as  little  success,  but 
withouta  Single  adventure  that  is  worth  recording.  I 
often  dressed  in  füll  uniform,  and  went  round  tp  all  my 
sweethearts  in  one  day,  protesting  my  violent  attach- 
ment to  each  of  them,  and  begging  permission  to  ask 
them  of  their  friends  or  guardians^  but  owing  to  the  ab- 
surd customs  among  the  fair,  and  the  equivocal  an- 
swers  they  gave  me,  the  day  of  bliss  was  always  post- 
poned,  though  '*it  wasa  consummation  devoutiy  to  be 
wished.'' 

I  saw  that  there  would  be  no  end  of  all  my  labours; 
and,  owing  to  my  thriftless  and  liberal  manner  of  liv- 
ing«  my  difficulties  increased  to  adegree  that  could  no 
ionger  be  withstood. 

I  therefore  was  obliged  to  apply  once  more  to  my  old 
friend,  Mrs.Rae,  notwithstanding  the  manner  in  which 
she  had  noosed  me  before.  She  had  one  in  her  eye 
ready  for  me;  a  rieh  widow,  and  a  worthy  excellent 
woman,  rather  well  lookcd — so  she  describcd  her;  and 
shortly  after  1  was  introduced.  Instead  of  finding  her 
well  looked,  she  was  so  ugly  I  could  scarcely  bear  to 
look  at  her.  She  had  gray  eyes,  shrivelled  cheeks,  a 
red  nose,  and  a  considerable  beard;  but  every  thing 
ftbout  the  house  had  the  appearance  of  plenty,  cieanli 
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Hess«  uid  comfort;  matters  that  weighed  mightily  with 
3ne  in  my  Situation;  so  1  was  obliged  to  ask  her  in  mar- 
riage,  anid  by  the  help  of  Mrs.  Rae,  soon  overcame  all 
scruples  ou  the  part  of  my  fair  lady  of  the  mustachio, 
whoseemed  quiteo\erjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  getting 
such  a  husband.  Our  Interviews  of  love  were  ludicrous 
bcyond  any  scene  ever  witnessed.  Had  any  one  seen 
how  she  ogledjhe  would  have  split  his  sides  with  laugh- 
ter.  Her  thih  lips  were  squeezed  into  a  languishing 
smile^  her  gray  eyes  softly  and  sqitintingly  turned  on 
me,  and  the  hairs  of  her  beard  moved  with  a  kind  of 
muscular  motion  like  the  whiskers  of  a  cat.  Though 
my  stomach  was  like  to  turn  at  this  display  of  the  ten- 
der  passion,  I  was  obliged  to  ogle  again,  and  press  her 
to  name  a  day,  whereon  I  was  to  be  made  the  happiest 
of  men? 

^^Oh!  captain,  captain;  you  are  a  kind,  dear,  delight- 

ful  man  !**  exclaimed  she,  *'you  have  stole  away  my  ten- 

dcr  hcart,  and  I  can  no  longer /brcjj/am/  your  opportun 

"~'Hes,    Well  then,  since  you  will  have  it  so,  let  it  be  at 

iristmas,  when  the  days  are  short.     Oh!  captain!" 

saying  so,  she  squeezed  my  band  in  both  hers,  and 

up  her  voice  and  wept. 

thing  that  pleased  me  best  in  this  interview  was 
pt  ofjßlOO  from  my  now  affianced  bride  to 
?  für  the  wedding,  which  relieved  me  a  good 
rfO  that  when  Chrislmas  came,  1  was  in  no  hurry 
.  the  marriage,  but  contrived  to  put  it  ofl*  from  day 
a>  day.  I  had  a  strong  Impression  on  my  mind  that 
'"  the  event  was  never  to  happen,  though  1  could  divinc 
nothing  that  was  likely  to  prevent  it;  but  so  confident 
was  I  of  this,  that  1  went  on  fearlessly  tili  the  very  last 
day  of  my  liberty.  I  had  that  day,  afier  sitting  two 
hours  over  my  breakfast,  thrown  myself  into  an  easy 
chair  in  afit  of  despondence,  and  was  ruminating  on  all 
the  chequered  scenes  of  my  past  life,  and  what  was 
likely  to  be  my  future  fate  with  this  my  whiskered 
spouse.  **  Pity  me!  O  ye  powers  of  love,  pity  me!"  I 
exclaimed^  and  stretched  myself  back  in  one  of  those 
silent  agonies  which  regret  will  sometimes  shed  over 
the  most  carcless  and  dissipated  mind.  I  saw  I  was 
going  to  place  myself  in  a  Situation  in  which  I  would  * 
drag  out  an  existence,  without  having  one  person  ' 
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the  World  that  cared  for  me«  or  one  that  I  loved  and 
could  be  kind  lo.  The  prospect  of  such  a  life  of  sei- 
fishness  and  insignificance  my  heart  could  not  brook> 
and  never  in  my  life  did  I  experience  such  bitlerness 
of  heart. 

While  leaning  in  this  languid  and  sorrowfu!  guise, 
and  just  whcn  my  grief  was  at  the  height,  I  heard  a  rap 
at  the  door.  It  was  too  gentle  and  timid  to  be  that  of  a 
bailifTor  creditor,  and  therefore  I  took  it  to  be  a  (still 
more  unwelcome)  messenger  of  love,  or  perhaps  the 
dame  of  the  mustachio  and  malmsey  nose  herseif.  I 
strained  my  organs  of  hearing  to  catch  the  sounds  of 
her  disagreeable  voice — I  heard  it — that  is,  1  heard  a 
female  voice  on  the  landing-place,  and  I  knew  it  could 
be  no  other;  and,  though  I  had  pledged  myself  to  lead 
my  life  with  her,  my  blood  revolted  from  this  one  pri- 
vate interview,  and  I  sat  up  in  my  seat  half  enraged. 
The  servant  opened  the  door  in  the  quick  abrupt  man- 
ner in  which  ihese  impertinent  rascals  always  do  it. 
^*A  lady  wishes  to  speak  with  you,  sir.'*  "Cannot 
you  show  her  in  then,  and  be  d — d  to  you?"  He  did 
soj  and  there  entered — Oh  Heaven!  not  my  disastrous 
dame,  but  the  most  lovely,  angelic,  anJ  splendid  crea- 
ture  1  had  ever  seen,  who  was  leading  by  the  band  a 
comely  boy  about  seven  years  of  age,  dresscd  like  a 
prince.  My  eyes  were  dazzled,  and  my  senses  so  wholly 
confounded,  that  I  could  not  speak  a  word;  but,  rising 
from  my  seat,  I  made  her  a  low  respectful  bow.  This 
she  did  not  deign  to  retum,  but,  Coming  slowly  up  to 
me,  and  lookin g  me  füll  in  the  face,  she  stretched  out 
her  beautiful  band.  "So  then  I  have  found  you  out  at 
last,''  Said  she,  taking  my  unrcsisting  band  in  hers.  It 
was  Clifford  Mackay.  **My  dear  ClifTord!  My  angel, 
my  preserver,"  Said  I,  "  Is  it  you?*'  and  taking  her  in 
my  arms,  I  placed  her  on  my  knees  in  the  easy  chair, 
and  kissed  her  lips,  her  cheek,  and  chin,  a  thousand 
times  in  raptures  of  the  most  heartfelt  delight,  tili  even 
the  little  boy,  heronly  son,  wept  with  joy  at  seeingour 
happiness.  Her  husband  had  died,  and  left  this  heronly 
son  heir  to  all  bis  wealth,  the  interest  of  wich  was  sole- 
ly  at  her  disposal  as  long  as  her  son  was  a  minor,  foi 
^*ht  purpose  of  bis  education;  and  when  he  became  ol 
ftbou  she  was  to  have  JßlOO  a  ycar  as  long  as  she  lived 
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As  800Q  as  she  found  herseif  in  these  circumstances, 
she  determined  to  find  me  out,  and  share  it  with  me^ 
to  whatcver  part  of  the  world  I  had  retired,  and  in  what^ 
ever  condition  of  life  she  found  me,  whether  married 
or  unmarried.  With  this  intent,  she  toUi  the  other 
guardians  of  her  son's  property,  that  she  intended  |jo- 
iug  to  Scotland,  to  Ave  for  a  time  with  her  relations  in 
that  country,  aud  to  overlook  theeducation  of  her  son, 
whom  she  was  going  to  place  at  the  seminaries  there. 
They  approvcd  highly  of  the  plan,  and  furnished  her 
with  every  means  of  carrying  it  into  execution;  and  she 
having  once  got  a  letter  from  me  dated  from  Edinburgh, 
as  from  her  brother,  she  came  straight  thither,  and 
heard  of  me  at  once  by  applying  at  the  office  of  the  ar- 
my  agent. 

I  told  her  of  my  engag^ment,  and  of  my  determina- 
tion  to  break  it  off,  and  make  her  my  lawful  wife;  and 
she  in  return  acknowledged  frankly,  that  such  a  con- 
nexion  was  what  of  all  things  in  the  world  she  most 
wishedy  if  I  could  do  so  with  honour;  but  she  added, 
that  were  I  married  a  thousand  times  it  could  not  di- 
minish  her  interest  in  me  one  jot.  I  assured  her  there 
was  no  fear  of  getting  free  of  my  beloved,  and  sitting 
down  I  wrote  a  letter  to  her,  stating  the  impossibility 
of  my  fuliilling  my  engagements  with  her,  as  the  wife 
of  my  youth,whom  I  had  lost  among  the  savages  of  Ame- 
rica more  than  seven  years  ago,  and  had  long  given 
up  all  hopes  of  ever  seeing  again,  had  found  her  way 
to  this  country  with  my  child,  to  claim  her  rights, 
which  my  conscience  would  not  suffer  me  to  deny;  and 
that  she  had  arrived  at  my  house,  and  was  at  that  very 
time  sitting  with  me  at  the  same  table. 

This  intelligence  put  my  gentle  bride  quite  beside 
herseif;  for  the  short  days,  and  long  wearisome  nights 
of  Christmas  had  already  arrived,  and  she  found  that 
her  prospccts  as  well  as  mine  were  entirely  changed. 
She  wept,  raved,  tore  her  hair,  and  abused  me — threat- 
ened  me  with  a  prosecution,  and  then  feil  into  hysterics. 
She  was  soon  after  married  to  a  brave  old  veteran,  who 
had  lost  a  limb,  and  seen  many  misfortunes;  a  match 
that  was  brought  about  by  the  indefatigable  Mrs.  Rae, 
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and  for  any  thing  that  I  ever  heard  tumed  out  well 
enough. 

Clifford  and  I  were  regularly  married,  and  havc  novr 
lived  together  eighteen  years  as  man  and^wife,  and  I 
have  always  found  her  a  kind,  faithiul,  and  good  natured 
companion.  It  is  true  we  have  lived  rather  adissipat- 
ed«  coniused,  irregulär  sort  of  life,  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  ihe  nature  of  our  first  connexion; 
but  this  has  been  wholly  owing  to  my  acquired  habits, 
and  Hot  to  any  bias  in  her  disposilion  towards  such  a 
life.  She  never  controlled  me  in  any  one  thing;  and 
her  mind  was  so  soft  and  gentle,  that  it  was  like  melt 
ed  wax,  and  took  the  impression  at  once  of  the  Compa- 
ny with  which  it  associated.  We  lived  in  affluence  lilf 
the  time  that  her  son  became  of  age,  but  since  that  pe- 
riod  we  fcel  a  good  deal  of  privation,  although  our 
wams  are  mostly  artificial;  and  I  believe  I  have  loved 
her  better  than  I  could  have  loved  any  other,  and  as  well 
as  my  unstaid  mind  was  capable  of  loving  any  one. 

These  last  eighteen  years  of  my  life  have  been  so  reg- 
ulär, or  rather  so  uniformly  irregulär,  that  the  shortest 
memorandum  of  them  that  I  could  draw  up,  would  be 
flat  and  unproiitable.  There  has  been  nothing  varied 
in  them — nothing  animating;  and  I  am  wearing  down 
to  the  grave,  sensible  of  having  spent  a  long  life  of  in- 
signiiicance,  productive  of  no  rational  happiness  to  my- 
self,  nor  benefit  to  my  fellow-creatures.  From  these 
reflections  have  I  been  induced  to  write  out  this  me- 
moir.  The  exercise  has  served  to  amuse  me,  and  may 
be  a  source  of  amusement  as  well  as  in^truction  to  oth- 
ers.  From  the  whole  of  the  narrative,  these  moral  ax- 
ioms  may  be  drawn:  That  without  steadiness  in  a  pro- 
fession,  success  in  life  need  not  be  expected;  and  with- 
out steadiness  ofprincipIe,we  forego  our  happiness  both 
here  and  hereafter.  It  may  be  deemed  by  somr,  that 
I  have  treated  female  imprudence  with  too  great  a  de- 
gree  of  levity,  and  represented  it  as  producible  of  con- 
sequences  that  it  does  not  deserve;  but  in  this  I  am  on- 
ly  blameable  in  having  adhered  to  the  simple  truth.  Be- 
sides,  1  would  gladly  combat  the  ungenerous  and  cru- 
ei  belief,  that  when  a  female  once  steps  aside  from  the 

Caths  of  rectitude,  she  is  lost  forever.     Nothing  can 
e  more  ungracious  ihan  this;  yet  to  act  conformabl) 
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wit.i  such  a  sentiment,  is  common  in  the  manners  of  this 
volatile  age,  as  notorious  for  its  laxity  of  morals  as  for 
its  false  deücacy.  Never  yet  was  there  a  yot/w^  female 
seduced  from  ihe  paths  of  viriue,  who  did  not  grievous- 
ly  repent,  and  who  would  not  gladly  have  retumed,  had 
an  opportunity  ofTered,  or  had  even  a  possibility  been 
left-  How  cruel  then  to  shut  the  only  door,  on  the  re- 
gaining  of  which  the  eternal  happiness  or  misery  of  a 
lellow-creature  depends.  I  have  known  many  who  were 
timeously  snatched  from  error,  before  their  minds  were 
corniptedy  which  is  not  the  work  of  a  day;  and  who 
tumed  out  characters  more  exemplary  for  virtue  and 
every  good  quality,  than  in  all  likeUhood  they  would 
have  been,  had  no  such  misfortune  befallen  them. 

♦*  The  rainbow's  lovely  in  the  eastern  cloud, 

The  rose  is  beauteous  on  the  bended  thom^ 
Sweet  is  the  evening  ray  from  purple  shroud, 

And  sweet  the  Orient  blushes  of  the  morn; 
Sweeter  than  all  the  beauties  which  adorn 

The  female  form  in  youth  and  maiden  bloom! 
Oh!  why  should  passion  ever  man  subom 

To  work  the  sweetest  flower  of  nature's  doom, 

And  cast  o*er  all  her  joys  a  veil  of  cheerless  gloom ! 
"  Oh  fragile  flower!  that  blossoms  but  to  fade! — 

One  slip  recovery  or  recall  defies! — 
Thou  walk'st  the  dizzy  verge  with  Steps  unstaid, 

Fairas  thehabitants  of  yonder  skies! 
Like  them  thou  fallest  never  more  to  rise ! 

Oh  fragile  flower !  for  thee  my  heart's  in  pain ! — 
Haply  a  world  is  hid  from  mortal  eyes, 

Wherc  thou  may'st  smile  in  purity  again, 

And  shine  in  virgin  bloom  that  ever  shall  remaih/' 
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This  tale,  which  may  be  depended  on  as  in  every  pari 
true,  is  sing^lar,  for  the  circumstance  of  its  being  insolv 
able  either  from  the  facts  that  have  been  discovered  re- 
lating  to  ity  or  by  reason :  for  though  even  ts  sometimes  oc- 
cur  among  mankind,  which  at  the  time  seem  inexplica- 
ble,  yety  there  being  always  some  individuals  acquainted 
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with  the  primary  causes  of  those  cvents,  ihey  seldom 
failofbeingbroughttolightbeforealltheactorsin  ihem, 
or  their  confidants,  are  removed  from  this  State  of  exist 
cnce.  ßut  the  causes  which  produced  tl.e  events  herc 
related,  have  never  been  accounted  for  in  this  worldj 
ever.  conjecture  is  left  to  wander  in  a  labyrinth,  unable 
to  get  hold  of  the  thread  that  leads  to  the  catastrophe. 

Mr.  Bell  was  a  gentleman  of  Annandale,  in  Dumfries- 
shy*e,  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  the  proprietor  of  a  con- 
siderabfe  estate  in  that  district,  part  of  which  he  occu- 
pied  himself. .  He  lost  his  father  when  he  was  an  infant, 
and  his  mother  dying  when  he  was  about  20  years  of 
age,  left  him  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  estate,  besides  a 
large  sum  of  money  at  interest,  for  which  he  was  in- 
debted,  in  a  great  measure,  to  his  mother's  parsimony 
during  his  minority.  His  person  was  talK  comely,  and 
athletic,  and  his  whole  delight  was  in  warlikc  and  vio- 
lent  exercises.  He  was  the  best  horseman  and  marks 
man  in  the  county,  and  valued  himself  particularly 
upon  his  skill  in  the  broad  sword  exercise.  Of  this  he 
often  boasted  aloud,  and  regretted  that  there  was  not 
one  in  the  country  whose  prowess  was  in  some  degree 
equal  to  his  own. 

In  the  autumn  of  1745,  after  being  for  several  days 
busily  and  silently  employed  in  preparing  for  his  jour- 
ney,  he  left  his  own  house  and  wentlor  Edinburgh|giv- 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  such  directions  to  his  servants, 
as  indicated  his  Intention  of  being  «.bsent  for  some 
time. 

A  few  days  after  he  had  'left  his  home,  in  the  mom- 
ingf  while  his  house-keeper  was  putting  the  house  in  op- 
der  for  the  day,  her  master,  as  she  thought,  entered  by 
the  kitchen  door,  the  other  being  bolted,  and  passed 
her  in  the  middle  of  the  iloor.  He  was  buttoned  in  his 
great  coat,  which  was  ihe  same  he  had  on  when  he 
went  from  home^  he  likcwise  had  the  same  hat  on  his 
head,  and  the  same  whip  in  his  band,  which  he  took 
with  him.  At  the  sight  of  him  she  uttered  a  shriek, 
but  recovering  her  surprise,  instantly  said  to  him,  '*  You 
have  not  staid  so  long  from  us,  Sir.''  He  made  no  re- 
ply,  but  wcntsullenly  into  his  own  room,tvithout  throw- 
mg  oft*  his  great  coat.  After  a  pause  of  about  five  min- 
utesy  she  foUowed  him  into  the  room — he  was  Standing 
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athis  desk  with  bis  back  towards  bcr — sbe  asked  bim 
if  hc  wished  to  bave  a  fire  kindied?  and  afterwards  if  he 
was  well  enougb?  but  be  still  made  no  reply  to  any  of 
tbese  questions.  Sbe  was  astonisbcd,  and  returned  in- 
to  the  kiteben.  Aftei  tarrying  about  otber  five  min- 
utes,be  went  out  at  tbe  front door,it  being  tbenopen,and 
walked  dcliberately  towards  tbe  bank  of  tbe  river  Kin- 
n*l,  whicb  was  deep  and  wooded,and  in  that  be  vanisb- 
cd  from  ber  sigbt.  Tbe  woman  ran  out  in  tbe  utraost 
constemation  to  acquaint  tbe  men  wbo  were  servants 
belonging  to  tbe  bouse^  and  Coming  to  one  of  the  plougb- 
men,  sbe  told  bim  that  their  master  was  come  home, 
and  bad  certainly  lost  bis  reason«  for  that  he  was  wan- 
dering  about  tbe  bouse  and  would  not  speak.  Tbe  man 
loosed  bis  borses  from  tbe  plougb  and  came  bome,  lis- 
tened  to  tbe  woman's  relation,  made  ber  repeat  it  again 
and  again,  and  then  assured  ber  that  sbe  was  raving, 
for  their  master*s  borse  was  not  in  tbe  stähle,  and  of 
course  hc  could  not  be  come  home. — However,  as  sbe 
persisted  in  ber  asseveration  with  every  appearance  of 
stncerity,  be  went  into  tbe  linn  to  see  wbat  was  become 
of  bis  mysterious  master.  He  was  neither  to  be  seen 
nor  beard  of  in  all  the  country! — It  was  then  conclud- 
ed  that  tbe  bouse-keeper  bad  seen  an  apparition,  and 
that  sometbing  bad  befallen  their  master;  but  on  Con- 
sulting with  some  old  people,  skilled  in  those  matters, 
they  learned,  that  when  a  wraith^  or  apparitionof  a  liv- 
ing  person  appeared  wbile  the  sun  was  up,  instead  of 
being  a  prelude  of  instant  death,it  prognosticated  very 
long  life:  and,  moreover,  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  a 
ghost  that  sbe  bad  seen,  for  they  always  chose  tbe  night 
season  for  making  their  visits.  In  short,  thougb  it  was 
tbe  general  topic  of  conversation  among  the  servants, 
and  the  people  in  their  vicinity,  no  reasonable  conclu- 
sion  could  be  formed  on  tbe  subject. 

Tbe  most  probable  conjecture  was,  that  as  Mr.  Bell 
was  known  to  be  so  fond  of  arms,  and  bad  left  bis  home 
on  the  very  day  that  prince  Charles  Stuart  and  bis  Higb- 
landers  defeated  General  Hawley  on  Falkirk  moor,  he 
bad  gone  eitber  with  bim  or  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
to  the  North.  *  It  was,  bowever,  afterwards  ascerlain- 
ed,  that  be  bad  never  joined  any  of  tbe  armies.  Weck 
came  after  weck,  and  month  after  month,  but  no  word 
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of  Mr.  Bell.  A  female  cousin  was  his  nearest  living 
relation;  her  husband  took  the  management  of  his  af- 
fairs;  and,  concludinj^  that  he  had  either  joined  the  Ar« 
my,  or  drowned  himself  in  the  Kinnel,  when  he  was 
Seen  go  into  the  litin,  made  no  more  inquiries  after  him. 

About  this  very  time,  a  respectable  farmer,  whose 
surname  was  M^Millan,  and  who  resided  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Musselburgh,  happened  to  be  in  Edin- 
burgh about  some  business.  In  the  eyening  he  calied 
upon  a  friend,  who  lived  near  Holy-rood-house;  and  be- 
ing  seized  with  an  indisposition,  they  persuaded  him 
to  larry  with  them  all  night.  About  the  middle  of  the 
night  he  grew  exceedingly  ill,  and  not  being  able  to  find 
any  rest  or  ease  in  his  bed,  imagined  he  would  be  the 
better  of  a  walk«  He  put  on  his  clothes,  and  that  he 
might  not  disturb  the  lamily,  slipped  quietly  out  at  the 
back  door,  and  walked  in  St.  Anthony*s  garden  behind 
the  house.  The  moon  shone  so  bright,  that  it  was  al- 
most  as  light  as  noonday,  and  he  had  scarcely  taken  a 
Single  turn,  until  he  saw  a  tall  man  enter  from  the  oth- 
er  side,  buttoned  in  a  drab-coloured  great  coat.  It  so 
happened,  that  at  that  time  M^Millan  stood  in  the  sha- 
dow  of  the  wall,  and  perceiving  that  the  stranger  did 
not  observe  him,  a  thought  Struck  him  that  it  would  not 
be  amiss  to  keep  himself  concealed,  that  he  might  sce 
what  the  man  was  going  to  be  about.  He  walked  back- 
wards  and  forwards  for  some  time  in  apparent  im|>a- 
tience,  looking  at  his  waich  cvery  minute,  uniil  at  Irngth 
another  man  came  in  by  the  same  way,  buttoned  likc- 
wise  iu  a  great  coat,  and  having  a  bonnet  on  his  head. 
Hc  was  remarkably  stout  made,  but  considerably  lower 
in  statu re  than  the  other.  They  exchanged  only  a  Sin- 
gle Word;  then  turning  both  about,  they  threvv  off  their 
great  coats,  drew  their  swords,  and  began  amost  des- 
perate and  well  contested  combat. 

The  tall  gentleman  appearcd  to  have  the  advantage. 
He  constantly  gained  ground  on  the  other,  and  drove 
him  half  round  the  division  of  the  garden  in  which  they 
fought.  Each  of  them  strove  to  fight  with  his  back  to- 
wards  the  moon,  so  that  she  might  shine  füll  in  the  face 
of  his  Opponent;  and  many  rapid  wheels  were  made  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  this  position.  The  engagement 
was  long  and  obstinate«  and  by  the  desperate  thrusts 
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that  wcrc  frequently  aimed  ön  both  sides,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  they  meant  one  anolher's  destruciion.  Thcy 
camc  at  length  within  a  few  yards  of  the  place  where 
M^Millan  stood  concealed.  They  were  boih  out  of 
breath,  and  at  that  instant  a  small  cloud  chancing  to 
over-shadow  the  moon,  one  of  them  called  out,  **HoId 
we  can't  sce.*'— They  uncovered  their  head»— wiped 
their  faces — and  as  soon  as  the  moon  emerged  from  the 
cloud,  each  resumed  his  guard.  Surely  that  was  an 
awfui  pause!  and  short,  indeed,  was  the  stage  between 
it  and  eteraity  with  the  one!  The  tall  gentleman  made 
a  lounge  at  the  other,  who  parried  and  returned  it;  and 
as  the  former  sprung  back  to  avoid  the  thrust,  his  foot 
slippedy  and  he  stumbled  forward  towards  his  antago- 
nist,  who  dexterously  met  his  breast  in  the  fall  with  the 
point  of  his  sword,  and  ran  him  through  the  body.  He 
made  only  one  feeble  convulsive  struggle,  as  if  atterapt 
ing  to  rise,  and  expired  almost  instantaneously. 

M'Millan  was  petrified  with  horror;  but  conceiving 
himself  to  be  in  a  perilous  Situation,  having  stolen  out 
of  the  house  at  that  dead  hour  of  the  night;  he  had  so 
much  presence  of  mind  as  to  hold  his  peace,  and  to 
keep  from  interfering  in  the  smallest  degree. 

The  surviving  combatant  wiped  his  sword  with  great 
composure; — put  on  his  bonnet — covered  the  body 
with  one  of  the  great  coats — took  up  the  other,  and  de- 
parted;  M^Millan  returned  quietly  to  his  Chamber  with- 
out  awakening  any  of  the  family.  His  pains  were  gone; 
but  his  mind  was  shocked  and  exceedingly  perturbed; 
and  after  deliberating  until  moming,  he  determincd  to 
say  nothing  of  the  matter;  and  to  make  no  living  crea- 
ture  acquainted  with  what  he  had  seen;  thinking  that 
suspicion  would  infallibly  rest  on  him.  Accordingly 
he  kept  his  bed  next  moming  until  his  friend  brought 
him  the  tidines,  that  a  gentleman  had  been  murdered 
at  the  back  of  the  house  during  the  night.  He  then 
arosc  and  examined  the  body,  which  was  that  of  a  young 
man;  seemingly  from  the  country,  having  brown  hair, 
and  fine  manly  features.  He  had  neither  letter,  book, 
nor  signature  of  any  kind  about  him,  that  could  in  the 
least  lead  to  a  discovery  of  who  he  was;  only  a  common 
liiver  watch  was  found  in  his  pocket,  and  an  elegant 
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sword  was  clasped  in  his  cold  bloody  band,  whuh  had 
an  A.  and  B.  engraved  on  the  hilt.  The  swonl  häd 
entered  at  his  breast,  and  gone  out  at  his  back  a  little 
below  the  left  Shoulder.  He  had  likewise  received  a 
slight  wound  on  the  sword  arm. 

The  body  was  carried  to  the  dead-room,  where  itlay 
for  eight  days,  and  though  great  numbers  inspected  it, 
yet  none  knew  who,  or  whence  the  deceased  was,  and 
he  was  at  length  buried  among  the  strangers  in  the 
Grayfriars  Church-yard. 

Sixteen  yearselapsed  before  M'Millan  once  raention- 
ed  the  circumstance  of  his  having  seen  the  duel,  to  any' 
person;but,  at  thatperiod,  being  in  Annandale  rcceiv- 
ing  some  sheep  that  he  had  bought,  and  chancing  to 
hear  of  the  astonishing  circumstances  of  Bell's  disap- 
pearance,  he  divulged  the  whole. — The  time,  the  de- 
scription  of  his  person,  his  clothes,  and  above  all,  the 
sword  with  the  initials  of  his  name  engraven  upon  iu 
confirmed  the  fact  beyond  the  smallest  shadow  of  doubt, 
that  it  was  Mr.  Bell  whom  he  had  seen  killed  in  the 
duel  behind  the  Abbey.  But  who  the  person  was  that 
slew  him,  how  the  quarrel  commenced,  or  who  it  was 
that  appeared  to  his  house-keeper,  remains  to.this  day 
a  protbund  secret,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so,  until  that 
day  when  every  deed  of  darkness  shall  be  brought  to 
light. 

Some  have  even  ventured  to  blame  M'Millan  for  tht 
whole,  on  account  of  his  long  concealment  of  facts;  and 
likewise  in  consideration  of  his  uncommon  bodily 
strengih,  and  daring  disposition,  he  being  one  of  the 
boldest  and  most  enlerprisingmen  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived;  but  all  who  knew  him  despised  such  insinua- 
tions,  and  declared  them  to  be  entirely  inconsistent 
with  his  character,  which  was  most  honourable  and 
disinterested;  and  besides,  his  tale  has  every  appear- 
ance  of  truth,  ^^  Pluris  est  oculatus  testis  unus  quam 
auriti  decem." 
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DuKCAN  Campbell  came  from  the  Highlands,  vhen 
six  ycars  of  age,  to  live  with  an  old  maiden  aunt  in  Ed- 
inburgh, and  attend  the  school.  His  mother  was  dead| 
but  his  father  had  supplied  her  place,  by  marrying  his 
housekeeper.  Duncan  did  not  trouble  himself  about 
these  matters,  nor  indeed  about  any  other  raatters,  save 
a  black  foal  of  his  father's,  and  a  larg^  sagacious  col 
ley,  nämed  Oscar,  which  belonged  to  one  of  the  shep 
herds.  There  being  no  other  boy  save  Duncan  about 
the  house,  Oscar  and  he  were  constant  companions, — 
with  his  garter  tied  round  Oscar's  neck^  and  a  piece  of 
deal  tied  to  his  big  bushy  tail,  Duncan  would  often  lead 
him  about  the  green,  pleased  with  the  idea  that  he  was 
conducting  a  horse  and  cart.  Oscar  submitted  to  all 
this  with  great  cheerfulness,  but  whenever  Duncan 
mounted  to  ride  on  him,  he  found  means  instantly  to 
unhorse  him,  either  by  gallopping«  or  rolling  him  on 
the  green.  When  Duncan  threatened  him,  he  looked 
submissive  and  lickcd  his  face  and  hands;  when  he  cor- 
rccted  him  with  the  whip,  he  cowered  at  his  feet; — 
matters  were  soon  made  up.  Oscar  would  lodge  no 
where  during  the  night  but  at  the  door  of  the  room 
where  his  young  friend  slept,'  and  wo  be  to  the  man  or 
woman  who  ventured  to  enter  it  at  untimely  hours. 

When  Duncan  left  his  native  home  he  thought  not 
of  his  father,  nor  any  of  the  servants.  He  was  fond  of 
the  ride,  and  some  supposed  that  he  even  scarcely 
thought  of  the  black  foal;  but  when  he  saw  Oscar  Stand- 
ing looking  him  ruefully  in  the  face,  the  tears  immedi- 
ateiy  blinded  both  his  eyes.  He  caught  him  around  the 
neck,  hugged  and  kissed  him, — **Good-b*ye  Oscar," 
Said  he  blubbering; — "  good-b'ye,  God  bless  you,  my 
dear  Oscar;''  Duncan  mounted  before  a  servant,  and 
rode  away — Oscar  still  foUowed  at  a  distancc,  until  he 
leached  the  top  of  the  hill — he  then  sat  down  and  howl- 
ed; — Duncan  cried  tili  his  liltle  heart  was  like  to  burst. 
-*'^What  ails  you?"  said  the  servant.     ^*I  will  never 
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See  my  poor  honest  Oscar  again/'  said  Duncaii,  **aii' 
my  heart  canna  bide  it.'* 

Duncan  stayed  a  year  in  Edinburgh,  but  he  did  no! 
make  great  progress  in  learning.  He  did  not  approve 
highly  ofaitendiiigthe  school,  andhis  auntwastoo  in- 
dulgent  to  compel  bis  attendance.  She  gi'ew  extremely 
ill  one  day — the  maids  kept  constantly  by  her,  and  ne- 
ver  i^cgarded  Duncan.  He  was  an  additional  Charge 
to  them,  and  they  never  loved  him,  but  used  him  harsh- 
iy.  It  was  now  with  great  difliculty  that  he  could  ob- 
tain  either  meat  or  drink.  In  a  few  days  after  bis  aunt 
was  taken  ill  she  died.  All  was  in  confusion,  and  poor 
Duncan  was  like  to  perish  with  hunger; — he  could  find 
no  person  in  the  house;  but  hearing  a  noise  in  his  aunt's 
Chamber,  he  went  in,  and  beheld  them  dressing  the 
corpse  of  his  kind  relation; — it  was  enough. — Duncan 
was  horrified  beyond  what  mortal  breast  could  endure; 
—he  hasced  down  the  stairs,  and  ran  along  the  High 
Street,  aud  South  Bridge,  as  fast  as  his  feet  could  car- 
ry him,  crying  incessantly  all  the  way.  He  would  not 
have  entered  that  house  again,  if  the  world  had  been 
offered  him  as  a  reward.  .  Some  people  stopped  him, 
in  Order  to  ask  what  was  the  matterj  but  he  could  only 
answer ihem by exclaiming,  *'0!dear!0!  dcar!**and, 
struggling  tili  he  got  free,  held  on  his  course,  careless 
whither  he  went,  provided  he  got  far  enough  from  the 
horrid  scene  he  had  so  lately  witnessed.  Some  have 
supposed,  and  I  believe  Duncan  has  been  heard  to  con- 
fess,that  he  then  imagined  he  was  running  for  the  High- 
landsy  but  mistook  the  direction.  However  that  was, 
hecontinued  his  course  until  he  came  to  a  place  wher^ 
two  ways  met,  a  little  south  of  Orange  Toll.  Here  he 
Bat  down,  and  his  frenzied  passion  subsided  into  a  soft 
melancholyj— he  cried  no  more,  but  subbed  exces- 
Rivcly;  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  made  some 
strokes  in  the  dust  with  his  finger. 

A  sight  just  then  appeared,  which  somewhat  cheer- 
ed,  or  at  least  interested  his  heavy  and  forlom  heart— 
it  was  a  large  drove  of  Highland  cattle.  They  were 
the  only  creatures  like  acquaintances  that  Duncan  had 
Seen  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  a  tender  fe.eling  of  joy, 
iiiixed  with  regret,  ihrilled  his  heart  at  the  sight  ol 
their  white  horns  and  broad  dew-laps.     As  the  van 
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(Missed  him,  he  thought  their  looks  were  particularly 
gruff  and  sullen;  he  soon  perceived  the  cause,  they 
were  all  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen; — poor  exiles  like 
himself; — going  far  away  to  be  killed  and  eaten,  and 
would  never  see  the  Uighland  hills  again! 

When  thcjr  were  all  gone  by,  Duncan  looked  after 
them  and  wept  anew;  but  his  attention  was  suddenly 
cailed  away  to  sotnething  that  softly  touched  his  ieet; 
he  looked  hastily  about-^it  was  a  poor  hungry  lame 
dog,  squatted  on  the  ground,  licking  his  feet,  and  mani- 
festing  the  most  extravagant  joy.  .  Gracious  Heaven! 
it  was  his  own  bcloved  and  faithfui  Oscar!  starved, 
emaciated,  and  so  crippled,  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to 
walk!  He  was  now  doomed  to  be  the  slave  of  a  York- 
shire  peasant,  ( who,  it  seems  had  either  bought  or  stolen 
him  at  Falkirk,)  the  generosity  and  benevolence  of 
whose  feelings  were  as  inferior  to  those  of  Oscar,  as 
Oscar  was  inferior  to  him  in  strength  and  power.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  tender  meeting  than 
this  was^  but  Duncan  soon  observed  that  hunger  and 
misery  were  painted  in  his  friend's  looks,  which  again 
pierced  his  heart  wiih  feelings  unfelt  before.  **  I  have 
not  a  crumb  to  give  you,  my  poor  Oscar!"  said  he— 
**1  have  not  a  crumb  to  eat  myself,  but  I  am  not  so  ill 
asyou  are."  The  peasant  whistled  aloud.  Oscar  well 
knew  the  sound,  and  ciinging  to  the  boy'sbosom,  leaned 
his  head  upon  his  thigh,  and  looked  in  his  face,  as  il 
saying,  **0  Duncan,  protect  me  from  yon  ruffian."  The 
whistle  was  repeated  accompanied  by  a  loud  and  surly 
call.  Oscar  trembled,  but  iearing  to  disobey,  he  limp- 
ed  away  reluctantly  after  his  unfeeling  master,  who, 
observing  him  to  linger  and  look  back,  imagined  he 
wanted  to  efTect  his  escape,  and  came  running  back  to 
meet  him.  Oscar  cowered  to  the  earth  in  the  most 
submissive  and  imploring  manner,  but  the  peasant  laid 
hold  of  him  by  the  ear,  and  uttering  many  impreca- 
tions,  Struck  him  with  a  thick  staff  tili  he  lay  senseless 
at  his  feet. 

Evcry  possible  circumstance  seemed  combined  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  poor  Duncan,  but  this  unmerited 
barbarity  shocked  him  most  of  all.  He  hasted  to  the 
scene  oi  action,  weeping  bitterly,  and  telling  the  man 
that  he  was  a  cruel  brüte;  and  that  if  ever  he  himself 
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grew  a  big  man  he  would  certainly  kill  him.  He  hdd 
up  his  favourite's  head  ihal  he  might  recover  his  breath, 
and  the  man  knowing  that  he  could  do  little  without  his 
dog,  waited  patiently  to  see  what  would  be  the  issue. 
The  animal  recovered,  and  stammered  away  at  the 
heelsof  his  tyrant  without  daring  to  look  behind  him. 
Duncan  stood  stilK  but  kept  his  eyes  eagerly  fixo.d  upon 
Oscar,  and  the  farther  he  went  from  him,  the  more 
strong  his  desire  grew  to  follow  him.  He  looked  the 
other  way,  but  all  there  was  to  him  a  blank, — he  had  no 
desire  to  stand  where  he  was,  so  he  followed  Oscar  and 
the  drove  of  cattle. 

The  cattle  were  wcary  and  went  slowly,  and  Duncan, 
getting  a  little  goad  in  his  band,  assisted  the  men  great- 
ly  in  driving  them.  One  of  the  drivers  gave  him  a  pen- 
ny,  and  another  gave  him  twopence;  and  the  lad  who 
had  the  Charge  of  the  drove,  observing  how  active  and 
pliable  he  was,  and  how  far  he  had  accompanied  him 
on  the  way,  gave  him  sixpence;  this  was  a  treasure  to 
Duncan,  who,  being  extremely  hungry,  bought  three 
penny  rolls  as  he  passed  through  a  town;  one  of  these 
he  ate  himself,  another  he  gave  to  Oscar;  and  the  third 
he  carried  below  his  arm  in  case  of  farther  necessity. 
He  drove  on  all  ihe  day,  and  at  night  the  cattle  rested 
upon  a  height,  which,  by  his  description,  seems  to  have 
been  that  between  Gala  VVater  and  Middleton.  Dun- 
can went  off  at  a  side,  in  Company  with  Oscar,  to  eat 
his  roll,  and,  taking  shelter  behind  an  old  earthen  wall, 
they  shared  their  dry  meal  most  lovingly  between  them. 
Ere  it  was  quite  finished,  Duncan  being  fatigued,  drop- 
ped  into  a  profound  slumber,  out  of  which  he  did  not 
awakc  until  the  next  moming  was  far  advanced.  En- 
glishmen,  cattle,  and  Oscar,  all  were  gone.  Duncan 
iound  himself  alone  on  a  wild  height,  in  what  country 
or  kingdom  he  knew  not.  He  sat  for  some  time  in  a 
callous  Stupor,  rubbing  his  eyes  and  scratching  his 
head,  but  quite  irresolute  what  was  farther  nccessary 
for  him  to  do,  until  he  was  agrecably  surprised  by  the 
arrival  of  Oscar,  who  (although  he  had  gone  at  his 
master's  call  in  the  morning)  had  found  mcans  to  es- 
capc  and  seek  the  retreat  of  his  young  friend  and  bene- 
factor.  Duncan,  without  reflecting  on  the  consequcn- 
ces,  rejoiced  in  the  cvcnt,  and  thought  of  nothing  elae 
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ti  in  forthering  his  escape  from  the  ruthless  tyrant  who 
now  claimed  him.  For  this  purpose  he  thought  it 
woald  1>c  best  to  leave  the  road,  and  accordingly  he 
crossed  il,  in  order  lo  go  over  a  waste  rooor  to  the 
westward.  He  had  not  got  forty  paces  from  the  road, 
untii  he  behekl  the  enraged  Englishman  running  to- 
wards  him  without  his  coat,  and  having  hi»  staff  heav- 
ed  over  his  Shoulder.  Duncan's  heart  fainted  within 
him,  knowing  it  was  all  over  with  Oscar,  and  most 
likely  with  himself.  The  peasant  seemed  not  to  have 
observed  them,  as  he  was  running,  and  rather  looking 
the  other  way;  and  as  Duncan  quickly  lost  sight  of  him 
in  a  holiow  place  ihat  lay  between  them,  he  crept  into 
a  bush  of  heath,  and  took  Oscar  in  his  bosom; — the 
heath  was  so  long  that  it  almost  closed  above  them;  the 
man  had  observed  from  whence  the  dog  started  in  the 
moming,  and  hasted  to  the  place,  expecting  to  find  him 
sleeping  beyond  the  old  earthen  dike;  he  found  the  nest 
bttt  the  birds  were  fiown; —  he  called  aloud;  Oscar 
trembled  and  clung  10  Duncan's  breast;  Duncan  peeped 
from  his  purplr  covert  like  a  heath-cock  on  his  native 
waste,  and  again  beheld  the  ruflian  Coming  straighi  to- 
wards  them,  with  his  staff  still  heaved,  and  fury  in  his 
looks; — when  he  came  within  a  few  yards  he  stood  still 
and  bellowed  out:  ** Oscar,  yho,  yho!*'  Oscar  quaked, 
and  crept  still  closer  to  Duncan's  breast;  Duncan  al- 
most sunk  in  the  earth;  **D n  him,"  said  the  En- 
glishman, ^  if  I  had  a  hold  of  him  I  should  make  both 
him  and  the  little  thievish  rascal  dear  at  a  small  price; 
they  cannbt  be  far  gone, — l  think  I  hear  them;'*  he  then 
stood  listening,  but  at  that  instant  a  farmer  came  up  on 
horseback,  and  having  heard  him  call,  asked  him  if  he 
had  lost  his  dogf  The  peasant  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  added,  that  a  blackguard  boy  had  stolen  him. 
The  farmer  said  that  he  met  a  boy  with  a  dog  about  a 
miie  forward.  During  this  dialogue,  the  farmer's  dog 
came  up  to  Duncan's  den, — smelled  upon  him,  and 
then  upon  Oscar, — cocked  his  tail,  walked  round  them 
growling,  and  then  behaved  in  a  very  improper  and 
uncivil  manner  to  Duncan,  who  took  all  patiently,  un- 
c^rtain  whether  he  was  yet  discovered.  But  so  intent 
was  the  fellow  upon  the  farmer's  intelligence,  that  he 
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took  no  nolice  of  the  discovery  made  by  the  dog,  bu» 
ran  offwithout  looking  overhis  Shoulder. 

Duncan  feit  this  a  deliverance  so  great  that  all  bis 
other  distresses  vanished;  and  as  soon  as  the  man  was 
out  of  his  sight,  he  arose  from  his  covert,  and  ran  over 
the  moor,  and  ere  it  was  long,  came  to  a  shepherd's 
house,  where  he  got  some  whey  and  bread  for  his 
brcakfast,  which  he  thought  the  best  meat  he  had  ever 
tasted,  yct  shared  it  with  Oscar. 

Though  I  had  bis  history  from  bis  own  mouth,  yet 
there  is  a  Space  here  which  it  Is  impossible  to  relate 
with  any  degree  of  distinctness  pr  interest.  He  was  a 
▼agabond  boy,  without  any  fixed  habitation,  and  wan- 
dered  about  Uerriot  Moor,  from  one  farm-house  to  ano- 
iher,  for  the  Space  of  a  yearj  staying  from  one  to  twenty 
nights  in  each  house,  according  as  he  found  the  people 
kind  to  him.  Hc  seldom  resented  any  indignity  ofFered 
to  himself,  but  whoever  insulted  Oscar,  or  offered  any 
observations  on  the  impropriely  of  their  friendship, 
lost  Duncan's  Company  the  next  morning.  He  stayed 
several  months  at  a  place  called  Dewar,  which  he  said 
was  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  a  piperj  that  piper  had 
been  murdered  ihere  many  years  before,  in  a  manner 
somewhat  mysterious,  or  at  least  unaccountable;  and 
therc  was  scarcely  a  night  on  which  he  was  not  sup- 
posed  either  to  be  seen  or  heard  about  the  house. 
Duncan  slept  in  the  cow-house,  and  was  terribly  harass- 
ed  by  the  piper:  he  often  heard  him  scratching  about  the 
rafters,  and  sometimes  hc  would  groan  like  a  man  dy- 
ing,  or  a  cow  that  was  choaked  in  the  band;  but  at  lengtb 
he  saw  him  at  his  side  one  night,  which  so  discomposed 
him,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  place,  after  being 
ill  for  many  days.  I  shall  give  this  story  in  Duncan's 
own  words,  which  I  have  often  heard  him  repeat  with- 
out any  Variation. 

**I  had  been  driving  some  youngcattle  to  the  heights 
of  Willenslee — it  grew  late  before  I  got  home. — I  was 
thinking,  and  thinking,  how  cruel  it  was  to  kill  the 
poor  piper!  to  cutout  bis  tongue,  and  stab  him  in  the 
back.  I  thought  it  was  no  wonder  that  his  ghost  took 
it  cxtremely  ill;  when,  all  on  a  sudden«  I  perceived  a 
light  before  me; — 1  thought  the  wand  in  my  band  was 
all  on  Are,  and  threw  it  away,  but  I  perceived  the  Itght 
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gtide  slowly  by  my  right  foot,  and  bum  bchind  me; — I 
was  nothing  afraid,  and  turned  about  to  look  at  the 
light,  and  there  I  saw  the  piper,  who  was  Standing  hard 
at  my  back,  and  when  I  turned  round,  he  lookad  mc  in 
th€  face."  **What  was  he  like,  Duncan?'*  **  Ile  was 
üke  a  dead  bodyl  but  I  got  a  short  view  of  him;  for 
that  moment  all  around  me  grew  dark  as  a  pit! — I  tried 
to  run,  but  sunk  powerless  to  the  earth,  and  lay  in  a 
kind  of  dream,  I  do  not  know  how  long;  when  I  came 
to  myself,  I  gotup,  and  endeavoured  to  run,  but  feil  to 
the  ground  every  two  steps.  1  was  not  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  house,  and  I  am  sure  I  feil  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred times.  Next  day  1  was  in  a  high  feverj  the  ser- 
vants  made  me  a  little  bed  in  the  kitchen,  to  which  I 
was  coniined  by  illness  many  days,  during  whicli  tinie 
I  suifered  the  most  dreadful  agonies  by  night,  always 
imagining  the  piper  to  be  Standing  over  me  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other.  As  soon  as  I  was  able  to  walk,  I  left 
Dewar,  and  for  a  long  time  durst  ncither  sieep  alone 
during  the  night,  nor  stay  by  myself  in  the  day-time.'* 

The  superstitious  ideas  impressed  upon  Duncan*s 
mind  by  this  unfortunate  encounter  with  the  ghost  of 
the  piper,  seem  never  to  have  been  eradicated;  a  strong 
instance  of  the  power  of  early  impressions,  and  a 
waming  how  much  caution  is  necessary  in  modelling 
tt^^onceptions  of  the  young  and  tender  mind,  for»  of 
a^^oen  I  ever  knew,  he  is  the  most  afraid  of  meeting 
with  apparitions.  So  deeply  is  his  imagination  taint- 
ed  with  this  startling  illusion,  that  even  the  calm  dis- 
quisitions  of  reason  have  proved  quite  inadequate  to 
the  task  of  dispelling  it.  Whenever  it  wears  late,  he 
is  always  on  the  look-out  for  these  ideal  beings,  keep- 
ing  a  jealous  eye  upon  every  bush  and  brake,  in  case 
they  should  be  lurking  behind  them,  ready  to  fly  out 
and  surprise  him  every  moment;  and  the  approach  of 
a  person  in  the  dark,  or  any  sudden  noise,  always  de- 
prives  him  of  the  power  of  speech  for  some  time. 

After  leaving  Dewar,  he  again  wandered  about  for  a 
few  weeks;  and  it  appears  that  his  youth,  beauty,  and 
peculiarly  destitute  Situation,  together  with  his  friend* 
ship  for  his  faithful  Oscar,  had  interested  the  most  part 
of  the  country  people  in  his  behalf;  for  he  was  generally 
treated  with  kindness.     He  knew  his  father's  name» 
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and  thc  name  of  his  house;  but  as  none  of  the  pcople 
he  visited  had  cvcr  beforc  heard  of  cither  the  one  or 
the  olher,  they  gave  themselves  no  trouble  about  the 
matter. 

He  stayed  nearly  two  years  in  a  place  calied  Cow- 
haur,  until  a  wretch,  with  whom  he  slept,  Struck  and 
abused  him  one  day.  Duncan,  in  a  rage,  fiew^to  the 
loft,  and  cut  all  his  Sunday  hat,  shoes,  and  coat  in  pie- 
ces;  and,  not  daring  to  abide  the  consequences,  decamp- 
ed  that  night. 

He  wandered  about  for  some  time  longer,  among  the 
farmers  of  Tweed  and  Yarrow;  but  this  life  was  now 
become  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  him.  He  durst 
not  sleep  by  himself,  and  the  servants  did  not  always 
choose  to  allow  a  vagrant  boy  and  his  great  dog  to 
sleep  with  them. 

It  was  on  a  rainy  night,  at  the  close  of  harvest,  that 
Duncan  came  to  my  father's  house.  I  remember  all 
the  circumstances  as  well  as  the  transactions  of  yes- 
terday.  The  whole  of  his  clothing  consisted  only  of  a 
black  coat,  which,  having  been  made  for  a  full-grown 
man,  hung  fairly  to  his  heels;  the  hair  of  his  head  was 
rough,  curly,  and  weather-beatenj  but  his  face  was  rud- 
dy  and  beautiful,  bespeaking  a  healthy  body,  and  a  sen- 
sible feeling  heart.  Oscar  was  still  nearly  as  large  as 
himself,  and  the  colour  of  a  fox,  having  a  white  stripe 
down  his  face,  with  a  ring  of  the  same  colour  around 
his  neck,  and  was  the  most  beautiful  colley  I  have  ever 
Seen.  My  heart  was  knit  to  Duncan  at  the  iirst  sight, 
and  I  wept  for  joy  when  I  saw  my  parents  so  kind  to 
him.  My  mother,  in  particular,  could  scarcely  do  any 
thing  eise  than  converse  with  Duncan  for  several  days. 
I  was  always  of  the  party,  and  listened  with  wonder 
and  admiration;  but  often  have  these  adventures  been 
repeated  to  me.  My  parents,  who  soon  seemed  to  feel 
the  same  concem  for  him  as  if  he  had  been  their  own 
8t n,  clothed  him  in  blue  drugget,  and  bought  him  a 
smart  little  Highland  bonnet;  in  which  dress  he  looked 
so  charming,  that  I  would  not  let  them  have  peace  un- 
til I  got  one  of  the  same.  Indeed,  all  that  Duncan  said 
or  did  was  to  me  a  pattern;  for  1  loved  him  as  my  own 
life.  At  my  own  .request,  which  he  persuaded  me  *o 
MTfgtf  I  was  permitted  to  be  his  bed-fellow,  and  many  a 
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happy  night  and  day  diel  I  spend  with  Duncan  and  Oscar. 

As  far  as  I  remember,  we  feit  no  privation  of  any 
kind«  and  would  have  been  completely  happy,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  fear  of  spirits.  Whcn  the  conversa- 
tion  chanced  to  turn  upon  ihe  Piper  of  Dewar,  the  Maid 
of  Plora,  or  the  Pedlar  of  Thirlestane  Mill,  often  have 
we  lain  with  the  bed-clothes  drawn  over  our  heads  tili 
nearly  sufTocated.  We  loved  the  fairies  and  the  brow- 
nies,  and  even  feit  a  little  partiality  for  the  mermaids, 
on  account  of  their  beauty  and  charmingsongs;  but  we 
were  a  little  jealous  of  the  water-kelpies,  and  always 
kept  aloof  from  the  frightsome  pools.  We  hated  the 
devil  most  heartily,  although  we  were  notmuch  afraid 
of  him;  but  a  ghost!  oh,  dreadful!  the  names,  ghost^ 
spirit,  or  apparition,  sounded  in  our  ears  like  the  knell 
of  destruction,  and  our  hearts  sunk  within  us  as  if  pierc- 
ed  by  the  cold  icy  shaft  of  death.  Duncan  herded  my 
father's  cows  all  the  summer — so  did  I — we  could  not 
live  asunder.  We  grew  such  expert  fishers,  that  the 
Speckled  trout,  with  all  his  art,  could  not  elude  our  ma- 
chinations;  we  forced  him  from  his  watery  cove,  ad* 
mired  the  beautifui  shades  and  purple  drops  that  wei*e 
painted  on  his  sleek  sides,  and  forthwith  added  him  to 
our  number  without  reliictance.  We  assailed  the  habi- 
tation  of  the  wild  bee,  and  rifled  her  of  all  her  accumu- 
lated  sweetSy  though  not  without  encountering  the  most 
determined  resistance.  My  father's  meadows  abound- 
ed  with  hives:  they  were  almost  in  every  swath — in 
every  hillock.  When  the  swarm  was  large,  they  would 
beat  US  off,  day  after  day.  In  all  these  desperate  en- 
gagements,  Oscar  came  lo  our  assistance,  and,  provid- 
cd  that  none  of  the  enemymade  a  lodgment  in  his  low- 
er  defiles,  he  was  always  the  last  combatant  of  our  par- 
ty  on  the  field.  I  do  not  remember  of  ever  being  so 
much  diverted  by  any  scene  I  ever  witnessed,or  laugh- 
ing as  immoderately  as  I  have  done  at  seeing  Oscar  in- 
volved  in  amoving  cloud  of  wild  bees,  wheeling,  snap- 
ping  on  all  sides,  and  shaking  his  ears  incessantly. 

The  sagacity  whic^i  this  animal  possessed  is  almost 
incredibie)  while  his  undaunted  spirit  and  generosity 
would  do  honour  to  every  servant  of  our  own  species 
to  copy.     Twice  did  he  save  his  master's  life:  at  ont 
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time  when  attacked  by  a*  furious  bull,  and  at  another 
time  when  he  feil  from  behind  my  father,  off  a  horse  in 
a  flooded  river.  Oscar  had  just  swimmed  across,  but 
instantly  plunged  in  a  second  time  to  his  master*s  res- 
cue.  Hv.  first  got  hold  of  his  bonnet,  bul  Ihat  comini; 
off,  he  quitted  it,  and  again  catching  him  by  the  coat, 
brought  him  to  the  side^  where  my  father  reachcd  hinri. 
He  waked  Duncan  at  a  certain  hour  every  morning,  and 
ivould  frequently  tum  the  cows  of  his  own  will,  when 
he  observed  them  wrong.  If  Duncan  dropped  his  knife» 
or  any  other  small  article,  he  would  fetch  it  along  in 
his  mouth;  and  if  sent  back  for  a  lost  thing,  would  in- 
fallibly  find  it.  When  sixteen  years  of  age,  afier  being 
unwell  for  several  days,  he  died  one  night  below  his 
master's  bed.  On  the  evening  before,  when  Duncan 
came  in  from  the  plough,  he  camc  from  his  hiding- 
place,  wagged  his  tail,  licked  Duncan*s  band,  and  re- 
tumed  to  his  death-bed.  Duncan  and  1  lamented  him 
with  unfeigned  sorrow,  buried  him  below  the  old  row- 
an  tree  at  the  back  of  my  father's  garden,  placing  a 
Square  stone  at  his  head»  which  was  still  Standing  the 
last  time  1  was  there.  With  great  labour,  we  compos- 
ed  an  epitaph  between  us,  which  was  once  carved  on 
that  stone;  the  metre  was  good,  but  the  stone  was  so 
hardy  and  the  engraving  so  faint,  that  the  characters, 
like  those  of  our  early  joys,  are  long  ago  defaced  and 
extinct. 

Often  have  I  heard  my  mother  relate  with  enthusi- 
asm,  the  manner  in  which  she  and  my  father  first  dis- 
covered  the  dawnings  of  goodness  and  facility  of  con- 
ception  in  Duncan's  mind,  though,  I  confess,  dearly  as 
I  loved  him,  these  circumstänces  escaped  my  Observa- 
tion. It  was  my  father's  invariable  custom  to  pray 
with  the  family  every  night  before  they  rctired  to  rest, 
to  thank  the  Almightyfor  his  kindnessto  them  during 
the  bygone  day,and  to  beg  his  protection  through  the 
dark  and  silent  watches  of  the  night.  I  need  not  inform 
any  of  my  readers,  that  that  amiable  (and  now  too  much 
neglected  and  despised)  duty,  consisted  in  singing  a 
few  stanzas  of  a  psalm,  in  which  all  the  family  joined 
tbeir  voices  with  my  father's,  ao  that  the  double  octavea 
of  the  various  ages  and  sexes  swelled  the  simple  con- 
cert.     He  then  read  a  chapter  from  the  Bible,  going 
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itraight  on  from  be^inning;  to  end  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  praycr  concluded  the  devotions  of  each  evening, 
in  which  the  downfali  of  Antichrist  was  always  strenu- 
ously  urgcd;  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  remembered, 
oor  was  any  friend  or  neighbour  in  distress  forgot. 

The  servants  of  a  family  have,  in  gcneral,  liberty  ei- 
thcr  to  wait  the  evcning  p rayers,  or  retire  to  bed  as 
they  incline,  but  no  consideration  whatever  could  in- 
duce  Duncan  to  go  one  night  to  rest  without  the  pray- 
ers,  evea  though  both  wet  and  weary,  and  entreated  by 
niy  parents  to  retire,  for  fear  of  catching  cold.  It  seems 
that  I  had  been  of  a  more  complaisant  disposition;  for 
I  was  never  vcry  hard  to  prevail  with  in  this  respectj 
nay,  roy  niother  used  to  say,  that  1  was  exti-emely  apt 
to  take  a  pain  about  my  heart  at  that  time  of  the  night, 
and  was,  of  course,  frequently  obliged  to  betake  me  to 
the  bed  bcfore  the  worship  commenced. 

Itmightbe  owing  to  this  thatDuncan*s  emotions  on 
these  occasions  escapcd  my  notice.  He  sung  a  tt*eble 
to  the  old  church  tunes  most  sweetly,  for  he  had  a  me- 
lodious  voice;  and  when  my  father  read  the  chaptei*,  if 
il  was  in  any  of  the  historical  parts  of  Scripture,  he 
would  lean  upon  the  table,  and  look  him  in  the  face, 
swallowing  every  sentcncc  with  the  utmostavidity.  At 
one  time,  as  my  father  read  the  45th  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis, he  wept  so  bitterly,  that  at  the  end  my  father  paus- 
ed,  and  asked  what  aiied  him?  Duncan  told  him  that 
he  did  not  know. 

At  another  time,  the  year  following,  my  father,  in 
"^he  course  of  his  evening  devotions,  had  reaclied  the 
19th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Judges;  when  he  began  read- 
tng  it,  Duncan  was  seated  on  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
but  ere  it  was  half  done,  he  had  stolen  up  close  to  my 
fatl  or's  elbow.  "Consider  of  it,  take  advice^  and  speak 
yoüf  minds,"  said  my  father,  and  closed  the  book. 
**C.o  on,  go  on  if  you  please,  Sir,"  said  Duncan — **go 
on,  *nd  !et  us  hear  what  they  said  about  it.**  My  fa- 
the  looked  sternly  in  Duncan's  face,  but  seeing  him  a- 
bashed  on  accountof  his  hasty  breach  of  decency,  with- 
OU1  uttering  a  word,  he  again  opened  the  Bible,  and 
read  the  20th  chapter  throughout,  notwithstanding  of 
lis  great  length.  Next  day  Duncan  was  Walking  about 
wuh  the  Bible  below  his  arm,  begging  of  every  body  to 
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read  it  to  him  again  and  again.  This  incident  produc« 
ed  a  conversation  between  my  parents,  on  the  expenses 
and  Utility  of  education;  the  consequence  of  this  wa% 
that  ihc  week  following,  Duncan  and  I  were  sent  to  the 
parish  school,  and  began  at  the  same  instant  to  the  stu- 
dy of  that  most  important  and  fundamental  branch  of 
literature,  the  A,  B,  C;  but  my  sister  Mary,  who  was 
older  than  I,  was  already  an  accurate  and  elegant  read- 
er. 

This  reminds  me  of  another  anecdote  of  Duncan, 
with  regard  to  family  wopship,  which  I  have  often  heard 
related,  and  which  1  myself  may  well  remember.     M) 
father  happening  to  be  absent  over  night  at  a  fair,  wher 
the  usual  time  of  worship  arrived,  my  mother  desired 
a  lad,  one  of  the  servants,  to  act  as  chaplain  for  that 
night;  the  lad  declined  it,  and  slunk  away  to  his  bed. 
My  mother  testiiied  her  regret  that  we  should  all  be  o 
bliged  to  go  prayerless  to  our  bedsfor  that  night,  ob 
serving,  that  she  did  not  remember  the  time  when  it  had 
so  happened  before.   Duncan  said,  he  thought  we  might 
contrive  to  manage  it  amongst  us,and  instantly  propos- 
ed  to  sing  the  psalm  and  pray,  if  Mary  would  read  the 
chapter.     To  this  my  mother  with  some  hesitation  a- 
greed,  remarking,  that  if  he  prayed  as  he  could,  with 
a  pure  heart,  his  prayer  had  as  good  a  chance  of  being, 
accepted  as  some  others  that  were  betUr  wordeiL   Dun- 
can could  not  then  read,  but  having  learned  severaj 
psahns  from  Mary  by  rote,  he  caused  her  seek  out  the 
place,  and  sung  the  £3d  Psalm  from  end  to  end,  with 
great  sweetness  and  decency.     Mary  read  a  chapter  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  then  (my  mother  having  a 
child  on  her  knee,)  we  three  kneeled  in  a  row,  while 
Duncan  prayed  thus: — **0  Lord^  be  thou  our  God,  our 
guide,  and  our  guard  unto  death,  and  through  death." 
That  was  a  sentence  my  father  often  used  in  his  prayerj 
Duncan  had  laid  hold  of  it,  and  my  mother  began  to 
think  that  he  had  often  prayed  previous  to  that  time. — 
**0  Lord,  thou"^-continued  Duncan,  but  his  matter 
was  exhausted;  a  long  pause  ensued,  which  I  at  length 
broke,  by  bursting  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter.     Duncan 
rose  hastily,  and,  without  once  lifting  up  his  head,  went 
crying  to  his  bed;  and  as  I  continued  to  indulge  in  laugh- 
ter, my  mother,  for  my  irreverend  behaviour,  Struck  mc 
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ftcross  the  Shoulders  with  the  tong^;  our  evening  devo« 
üons  terminated exceedingly  111^  I  went crying  to  my  bed 
after  Duncan«  eveti  louder  ihan  he«  and  abusing  him  für 
his  useless  prayer^  for  which  1  had  been  nearly  felled. 

By  the  time  we  were  recalled  from  »chool  to  herd  the 
cows  next  summer,  we  could  both  read  the  Bible  with 
considerable  facility,  but  Duncan  far  excelled  me  in  per- 
spicacity;  and  so  fond  was  he  of  reading  Bible  history, 
that  the  reading  of  it  was  now  our  constant  amusement. 
Often  have  Mary,  and  he,  and  I,  lain  under  the  same 
plaid  by  the  side  of  the  corn  or  meadow,  and  read  chap* 
ler  about  on  the  Bible  for  hours  together,  weeping  over 
the  failings  and  fall  of  good  men,  and  wondering  at  the 
inconceivable  might  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity.  Never 
was  man  so  delighted  as  Duncan  was  when  he  came  to 
the  history  of  Samson,  and  afterwardsof  David  and  Go- 
liah;  he  could  not  be  satisfied  until  he  had  read  it  to  eve- 
ry  individual  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  judging 
it  to  be  as  new  and  as  interesting  to  every  one  as  it  was 
to  himself.  I  have  seen  him  standing  by  the  girls  as 
they  were  milking  the  cows,  reading  to  them  the  feats 
of  Samson;  and,  in  short,  harrassing  every  man  and  wo- 
man  about  the  hamlet  for  audience.  On  Sundays,  my 
parents  accompanied  us  to  the  fields,  and  joined  in  our 
delightful  exercise. 

«  Time  passed  away,  and  so  also  did  our  youthful  de- 
lightsl  but  other  cares  and  other  pleasures  awaited  us. 
As  we  advanced  in  years  and  strength,  we  quitted  the 
herding,  and  bore  a  band  in  the  labours  of  the  farm. 
Mary,  too,  was  often  our  assistant.  She  and  Duncan 
were  nearly  of  an  age — he  was  tall,  comely,  and  affablc; 
and  if  Mary  was  not  th*;  prettiest  ^\r\  in  the  parish,  ti 
least  Duncan  and  I  believed  her  to  be  so,  which,  with 
US,  amounted  to  the  same  thing.  We  often  compared 
the  other  girls  in  the  parish  with  one  another,  as  to 
their  beauty  and  accomplishments,  but  to  think  of  com- 
paring  any  of  them  with  Mary,  was  eniirely  out  of  the 
question.  She  was,  indeed,  the  emblem  of  truth,sim- 
plicity,  and  innocence,  and  if  there  were  few  more  beau- 
tiful,  there  were  still  fewer  so  good  and  amiable;  but 
still  as  she  advanced  in  years,  she  grew  fonder  and  foud- 
er  of  being  near  Duncan;  and  by  the  time  she  was  nine- 
teen^  was  so  deeply  in  love,  that  it  affected  her  manneri 
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her  spirits,  and  her  health.  At  one  time  she  was  gay 
and  frisky  as  a  kitten;  she  would  dance,  sing,  and  laugh 
violently  at  the  most  trivial  incidents.  At  other  times 
she  was  silent  and  sad,  while  a  languishing  softness 
o verspread  her  features  and  added  greatly  to  her  charms. 
The  passion  was  undoubtedly  mutual  between  them; 
inii  Duncan,  eilher  from  a  sense  of  honour,  or  some 
olher  cause,  never  declared  himself  farther  on  the  sub- 
jcct,  than  by  the  most  respectful  attention,  and  tender 
assiduities.  Hope  and  fear  thus  alternately  swayed  the 
iieart  of  poor  Mary,  and  produced  in  her  deportment 
that  variety  of  afFections,  which  could  not  fail  render- 
ing  the  sentiments  of  her  artless  bosom  legible  to  the 
eye  of  experience. 

In  this  State  matters  stood,  when  an  incident  occur- 
red  which  deranged  our  happiness  at  once,  and  the  time 
arrived  when  the  kindest  and  most  affectionate  litde  so- 
cial band  of  friends,  that  ever  panted  to  meet  the  wish- 
es  of  each  other,  were  obliged  to  part. 

Abuut  forty  years  ago,  the  Rocks  of  southern  sheep, 
which  have  since  that  period  inundated  the  Highlands, 
had  not  found  their  way  over  the  Grampian  mountains; 
and  the  native  Rocks  of  that  sequestered  country  were 
so  scanty,  that  it  was  found  necessjry  to  traiisport 
smali  quantities  of  wool  annually  to  the  north,  to  fur- 
nish  materials  for  clothing  the  inhabitants.  During  two 
months  of  each  summer,  the  hill  countries  of  the  Low- 
lands  were  inundated  by  hundreds  of  women  from  the 
Highlands,  who  bartered  small  articles  of  dress,  and  of 
douiestic  import,  for  wool:  these  wehe  known  by  the  ap- 
pellation  of  norlan^  nttties;  and  few  nights  passed,  dur- 
ing the  wool  season,  that  some  of  them  were  not  lodg« 
ed  at  my  father's  house.  It  was  from  two  of  these  that 
Duncan  learned  one  day  who  and  what  he  was;  that  he 
was  the  laird  of  Gleneliich*s  only  son  and  heir,  and  that 
a  large  sum  had  been  offered  to  any  person  that  could 
discover  him.  My  parents  certainly  rejoiced  in  Dun- 
can's  good  fortune,  yet  they  were  disconsolate  at  part- 
ing  with  him;  for  he  had  long  ago  become  as  a  son  of 
their  own;  and  I  seriously  believe,  that  from  the  day 
they  firsi  met,  to  that  on  which  the  two  norlan^  nettiei 
r.ome  to  our  house,  they  never  once  entertained  the  idea 
3f  parting.     For  my  part,  I  wished  that  the  netties  hau 
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ncvcr  bccn  bom,  or  that  they  had  staid  at  thcir  own 
home;  for  the  thoug^hts  of  being  separaled  from  my 
dcar  friend  made  mc  sick  at  heart.  All  our  feclings 
wcrc,  howevcr,  nothing^  when  compared  with  thosc  oi 
my  sister  Mary.  From  the  day  that  the  two  women 
left  our  house,  she  was  no  more  seen  to  smile;  she  had 
never  3rct  dlvulged  the  sentiments  of  her  heart  to  any 
one,  and  imagined  her  love  for  Duncan  a  profound  se- 
crct — no, 

"  She  never  told  her  love; 
Bot  Ict  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek; — she  pined  in  thought; 
Andy  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 
She  sat,  like  padence  on  a  monument, 
Smiling  at  grieL" 

Our  social  glee  and  cheerfulness  were  now  complete- 
ly  clouded;  we  sat  down  to  our  meals,  and  rose  from 
them  in  silence.  Of  the  (ew  observations  that  passed, 
cvcry  one  seemed  the  progeny  of  embarrassment  and 
discontent,  and  our  general  remarks  were  strained  and 
cold.  One  day  at  dinner,  after  a  long  and  sullen  pause, 
my  father  said,  '*I  hope  you  do  not  intend  to  leave  us 
very  soon,  Duncan?*'  **I  am  thinkingof  going  awayto- 
morrow,  Sir,"  said  Duncan.  The  knife  feil  from  my 
mother's  band;  she  looked  him  steadily  in  the  face  for 
thespaceof  a  minutc.  **  Duncan,**  said  she,  hervoice 
faulterihg,  and  the  tears  dropping  from  her  eyes, — 
**Duncan,  I  never  durst  ask  you  before,  but  I  hope  you 
will  not  leave  us  altogether?'*  Duncan  thrust  the  plate 
from  before  him  into  the  middle  of  the  table — took  up 
a  book  that  lay  on  the  window,  and  looked  over  the 
pages — Mary  left  the  room.  No  answer  was  returned, 
nor  any  further  inquiry  made^  and  our  little  party  broke 
ap  in  silence. 

When  we  met  again  in  the  evening,  we  were  still  all 
sullen.  My  mother  tried  to  speak  of  indifferent  things, 
but  it  was  apparent  that  her  thoughts  had  no  share  in 
the  words  that  dropped  from  her  tongue.  My  father 
at  last  said,  **You  will  soon  forget  us,  Duncan;  but 
there  are  some  among  us  who  will  not  so  soon  forget 
you.'*  Mary  again  left  the  room,  and  silence  ensued, 
until  the  family  were  callcd  together  for  evening  wor- 
«hip.     There  was  one  sentence  in  my  father's  prayer 
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Ihat  night,  which  I  think  I  yet  remcmbcr,  word  for 
Word.  It  may  appear  of  little  importance  to  those  who 
are  nowise  interested,  but  it  aiTected  us  deeply,  and 
loft  not  a  dry  cheek  in  the  family.  It  runs  thus:  **  Wc 
are  an  unworthy  little  flock,  thou  seest  here  kneeling 
beibre  thee,  our  God;  but  few  as  we  are,  it  is  probable 
we  sliall  never  all  kneel  again  together  beforc  thee  in 
thi.H  ^  orld.  We  have  long  lived  together  in  peace  and 
happiness,  and  hoped  to  have  lived  so  much  longer; 
but  since  it  is  thy  will  that  we  part^enable  us  to  subniit 
to  that  will  with  firmness;  and  though  thou  scatter  us 
to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  may  thy  Almighty  arm 
still  be  about  us  for  good,  and  grant  that  we  may  all 
meet  hereafter  in  another  and  a  better  world.'* 

The  next  morning,  after  a  restless  night^  Duncan  rose 
early,  put  on  bis  best  suit,  and  packed  up  some  little 
articles  to  carry  with  him.  I  lay  panting  and  trem- 
bling,  but  pretended  to  be  fast  asleep.  When  he  was 
ready  to  depart,  he  took  bis  bündle  below  bis  arm, 
came  up  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  listened  if  I  was 
sleeping.  He  then  stood  long  hesitating,  looking  wist- 
fully  to  the  door,  and  then  to  me,  alternately;  and  I 
saw  him  three  or  fourtimes  wipe  bis  eyes.  At  length 
he  shook  me  gently  by  the  Shoulder,  and  asked  if  I 
was  awake.  I  feigned  to  start,  and  answered  as  if  half 
asleep.  **  I  must  bid  you  farewell,'*  said  he,  groping 
to  get  hold  of  my  band.  *'  Will  you  noLbreakfast  with 
US,  Duncan?''  said  I.  **No,"  said  he,  **I  am  thinking 
that  it  is  best  to  steal  away,  for  it  will  break  my  heart 
to  take  leave  of  your  parents,  and" — **  And  who,  Dun- 
can?" said  I.  **And  you,*'  said  he.  **Indeed,  but  it 
is  not  best,  Duncan,"  said  I;  ^'  we  will  all  breakfast  to* 
gether  for  the  last  time,  and  then  take  a  formal  and 
kind  leave  of  each  other."  We  did  breakfast  togeth- 
er, and  as  the  conversation  turned  on  former  days,  it 
became  highly  interesting  to  us  all.  When  my  fathcr 
had  returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for  our  meal,  we  knew 
what  was  Coming,  and  began  to  look  at  each  other. 
Duncan  rose,  and  after  we  had  all  loaded  him  with  our 
blessings  and  wärmest  wishes,  he  embraced  my  parents 
and  me*— He  turned  about. — His  eyes  said  plainly, 
there  is  somebody  still  wanting,  but  his  heart  was  so 
füll  he  could  not  speak.     **  What  is become  of  Mary?** 
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■lid  my  father; — Mary  was  gone.— We  scarchcd  thc 
house«  the  garden,  and  the  houses  of  all  the  cottagerS| 
but  she  waa  nowhere  to  be  found. — Poor  lovelorn  for- 
saken  Mary !  She  had  hid  herseif  in  the  ancient  yew 
that  grows  in  front  of  the  old  ruin,  that  she  might  see 
her  lovcr  depart,  without  herseif  being  seen,  and  might 
indulge  in  all  the  luxury  of  wo. — Poor  Mary!  how  of- 
ten  have  I  heard  her  sigh,  and  seen  her  eyes  red  with 
wecping;  while  the  smile  that  played  on  her  languid 
featuresy  when  ought  was  mentioned  to  Duncan's  re- 
commendation,  would  have  melted  a  heart  ofadamant. 

I  must  passover  Duncan's  journey  to  the  north  High- 
lands for  want  of  room,  but  on  the  evening  of  the  sixth 
day  after  leaving  my  father's  house,  he  reached  the 
mansion-house  of  Glenellich,  which  Stands  in  a  little 
beautiful  woody  strath,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
Deu-Caledonian  Sea,  and  part  of  the  Hebrides;  every 
avenue,  tree,  and  rock,  was  yet  familiär  to  Duncan's 
recollection;  and  the  feelings  of  bis  sensible  heart,  on 
approaching  the  abode  of  bis  father,  whom  he  had  long 
scarcely  thought  of,  can  only  be  conceived  by  a  hearl 
like  his  own.  He  had,  without  discovering  himself, 
leamed  from  a  peasant  that  his  father  was  still  alive,  but 
that  he  had  never  overcome  the  loss  of  his  son,  for 
whom  he  lamented  every  day;  that  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter  lorded  it  over  him,  holding  his  pleasure  at  nought, 
and  rendered  his  age  extremely  unhappy;  that  they  had 
expelled  all  his  old  farmers  and  vassals,  and  introduc- 
ed  the  lady's  vulgär  presumptuous  relations,  who  nci- 
ther  paid  him  rents,.honour,  nor  obedience. 

Old  Glenellich  was  taking  his  evening  walk  on  the 
road  by  which  Duncan  descended  the  strath  to  his 
dwelling.  He  was  pondering  on  his  own  misfortunest 
and  did  not  evcn  deign  to  lift  his  eyes  as  the  young 
slranger  approached,  but  seemed  counting  the  num- 
ber  of  marks  which  the  horses'  hoofs  had  made  on  the 
way.  '*Good  e'en  to  you,  Sir,'*  said  Duncan; — thc 
old  man  started  and  stared  him  in  the  face,  but  with  a 
look  so  unsteady  and  harrassed,  that  hc  seemed  incapa- 
ble  of  distinguishing  any  lineament  or  feature  of  it. 
"Good  e*cn,  good  e'en,*'  said  he,  wiping  his  brow 
with  his  arm«  and  passing  by. — What  there  was  in  the 
?oice  that  Struck  him  so  forcibly  it  is  hard  to  <iay.— 
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Nature  is  powcrful. — Duncan  could  notthink  of  ought 
to  (letain  him;  and  being  desirous  of  seeinj^  how  mat- 
ters \v*:iit  on  about  the  house,  thoughtit  bestto  remain 
some  days  incog.  He  went  into  the  fore-kitchen,  con* 
versed  ireely  with  the  servants,  and  soon  saw  bis  step- 
niother  and  sister  appear.  TJie  former  had  all  the  in- 
solence  and  Ignorant  pride  of  vulgarity  raiscd  to  wealth 
and  eminence;  the  other  seemed  naturally  of  an  amia- 
ble  disposition,  biit  was  entirely  ruled  by  her  mother, 
who  taught  her  to  disdain  her  father,  all  bis  relaüons, 
and  whomsoeve/  he  loved.  On  that  same  evening  he 
camre  into  the  kitchen,  where  she  then  was  chatting 
with  Duncan,  to  whom  she  seemed  attached  at  first 
sight.  **Lexy,  my  dear,  '*  said  he,  **did  you  see  my 
spectacles?''  *' Yes'*  said  she,  **1  think  1  saw  them  on 
your  nose  to-day  at  breakfast.''  **Well,  but  I  lost  them 
sincc/'  said  he.  *»You  may  take  up  the  next  you  find 
then,  Sir,*'  said  she. — The  servants  laughed«  **1  might 
well  have  known  what  information  I  would  get  of  you," 
aaid  he,  regretfully.  *^How  can  you  speak  in  such  a 
style  to  your  father,  my  dear  lady?*'  said  Duncan. — ^''If 
I  were  he  I  would  place  you  where  you  should  learn 
better  manners.— It  ill  becomes  so  pretty  a  young  lady 
to  address  an  old  falber  thus."  **He!''  said  she,  *'  who 
minds  him?  He'sadolard,an  old  whining  complaining, 
superannuated  being,  worse  than  a  child,'*  '*But  con- 
sider  bis  years/'  said  Duncan;  ^^and  besides,  he  may 
have  met  with  crosses  and  losses  sufiicient  to  sour  the 
temper  ofayounger  man. — You  should  at  all  events 
pity  and  revercnce,  but  never  despise  your  father.'* 
The  old  lady  uow  joined  them.  "You  have  yet  beard 
nothing,  young  man,'*  said  the  old  laird,  if  you  saw 
how  my  heart  is  sometimes  wrung. — Yes,  I  have  had 
losses  indeed. "  **You  losses!"  said  hisspouse; — ^**Noj 
you  have  never  had  any  losses  that  did  not  in  theefid 
turn  out  a  vast  profit."  — **  Do  you  then  account  the  loss 
of  a  loving  wife  and  son  nothing?"  said  he — ^^  But  have 
you  not  got  a  loving  wife  and  a  daughter  in  their  room?" 
returned  she;  *Hhe  one  will  not  waste  your  fortune  as  a 
prodigal  son  would  have  done,  and  the  other  will  take 
care  of  both  you  and  that,  wl^en  yott  can  no  longer  do 
either — the  loss  of  your  son  indeed!  it  was  the  greatest 
blessing  you  could  have  receivedl  "  "Unfeeling  wo- 
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man,"  said  he;  **but  Heaven  may  yet  rcstorc  that  son 
to  protect  the  gray  hakrs  of  his  old  father,  and  lay  his 
heacl  in  an  honoured  grave."  The  old  man's  jipirits 
werc  quite  gone — he  cried  like  a  child — his  lady  mim- 
icked  him — and  at  this,  his  daughter  and  servants  raised 
a  laugh.  *' Inhuman  wretches,"  said  Duncan,  starting 
up,  and  pushing  them  aside,  ^^thus  to  mock  the  feel- 
ings  of  anold  man,  even  although  he  were  not  the  lord 
and  master  of  you  all:  but  take  notice — the  individual 
among  you  all  that  dares  to  ofTer  such  another  insult  to 
him,  l'll  roast  on  that  fire.''  The  old  man  clung  to  him, 
and  looked  him  ruefully  in  the  face.  ^^  You  imputient, 
beggarly  vagabond !"  said  the  lady,  **  do  you  know  to 
whom  you  speak? — servants  tum  that  wretch  out  of  the 
house,  and  hunt  him  with  all  the  dogs  in  the  kennel." 
'•Softly,  softly,  good  lady,''  said  Duncan,  **take  care 
that  I  do  not  tum  you  out  of  the  höuse.*' — Alas!  good 
youth,*'  said  the  old  laird  **you  little  know  what  you 
are  about;  for  mercy's  sake  forbear;  you  are  brewing 
vengeance  both  for  yourself  and  me."  *'Fear  not," 
said  Duncan,  **I  will  protect  you  with  my  life."  "Pray, 
may  I  ask  you  what  is  your  name?''  said  the  old  man,  still 
looking  eamestly  at  him — *'That  you  may,"  replied 
Duncan,  *^no  man  has  so  good  a  right  to  ask  any  thing 
of  me  as  you  have — I  am  Duncan  Campbell,  your  own 
son.'*  **  M-m^m-my  son  I*'  exclaimed  the  old  man,  and 
sunk  back  on  a  seat  with  a  convulsive  moan.  Duncan 
held  him  in  his  arms — he  soon  recovered,  and  asked 
many  incoherent  questions — looked  at  the  two  moles 
on  his  right  leg — kissed  him,  and  then  wept  on  his  bo- 
som  for  joy.  *'0  God  of  heaven,*'  said  he,  "  it  is  long 
since  I  could  thank  thee  heartily  for  any  thing;  now  I 
do  thank  thee  indeed,  for  I  have  found  my  son  1  nnpy  dear 
and  only  son!" 

Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected,  Dun- 
can's  pretty  only  sister  Alexia  rejoiced  most  of  all  in 
his  discovery.  She  was  almost  wild  with  joy  at  find- 
ing  such  a  brother. — The  old  lady,  her  mother,  was 
Said  to  have  wept  bitterly  in  private,  but  knowing  that 
Duncan  would  be  her  masier,  she  behaved  to  him 
with  civility  and  respect  Every  thing  was  committed 
to  his  management,  and  he  soon  discovered,  that  be- 
«ides  a  good  clear  estate,  his  father  had  personal  fuiids 
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to  a  great  amount.     The  halls  and  cottages  of  Glenel- 
lich  were  filled  with  feasting,  joy,  and  gladness. 

It  was  not  so  at  my  father's  house.  Misfortunes  sel- 
dom  come  singly.  Scarcely  had  ourfeelings  overcorae 
the  shock  which  they  received  by  the  loss  of  cur  belov- 
ed  Duncani  when  a  more  terrible  misfortune  overtook 
US.  My  father,  by  the  monstrous  ingratitude  of  a  friend 
whom  he  trusied,  lost  at  once  the  greater  parc  of  his 
hard-earned  fortune.  The  blow  came  unexpectedly, 
and  distracted  his  personal  afifairs  to  such  a  degree,  that 
an  arrangement  seemed  almost  totally  impracticable. 
He  struggled  on  with  securities  for  several  months;  but 
perceiving  that  he  was  drawing  his  real  friends  into  dan- 
ger, by  their  signing  of  bonds  which  he  might  never  be 
able  to  redeem,  he  lost  heart  entirely«  and  yielded  tothe 
torrent.  Mary's  mind  seemed  to  gain  fresh  energy  ev- 
ery  day.  The  activity  and  diligence  which  she  evinc- 
ed  in  managing  the  afTairs  of  the  farmi  and  even  in  giv- 
ing  advice  with  regard  to  other  matters,  is  quite  incred- 
iblej— often  have  I  thought  what  a  treasure  thatinesli- 
mable  girl  would  have  been  to  an  industrious  man  whom 
she  loved.  All  our  efforts  availed  nothing;  my  father 
received  letters  of  horning  on  bills  to  a  large  amount, 
and  we  expected  every  day  that  he  would  be  taken  from 
US  and  dragged  to  a  prison. 

We  were  all  sitting  in  our  little  room  one  day,  con 
sulting  what  was  best  to  be  done — we  could  decide  upon 
nothing,  for  our  case  was  desperate — we  were  fallen  in- 
to a  kind  of  Stupor,  but  the  window  beingup,  a  sight 
appeared  that  quickly  thrilled  every  heart  with  the  keen- 
est  sensations  of  anguish.  Two  men  came  riding  sharp- 
ly  up  by  the  back  of  the  old  school  house.  **  Yonder  are 
the  officers  of  justice  now,"  said  my  mother,  ^'what 
shall  we  do?"  We  hurried  to  the  window,  and  all  of  us 
soon  discerned  that  they  were  no  other  than  some  attor- 
ney,  accompanied  by  a  sherifTs  officer.  My  mother  en- 
treated  of  my  father  to  escape  and  hide  himself  until  this 
first  storm  was  over-blown,  but  he  would  in  nowise  con- 
sent, assuring  us  that  he  had  done  nothing  of  which  he 
was  ashamed,  and  that  he  was  dctermincd  to  meet  every 
one  face  to  face,  and  let  them  do  their  worst;  so  finding 
all  our  entreaties  vain,  we  could  do  nothing  but  sit  down 
and  weep.     At  length  we  heard  the  noise  of  their  hors- 
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es  at  the  door.  ♦*  Yoii  had  better  take  the  men's  horses, 
James/'  said  my  (ather,  **as  there  is  ao  other  man  at 
band."  **We  will  stay  tili  they  rap,  if  you  please,'* 
Said  L  Tbe  cautious  ofHcer  did  not  however  rap,  but, 
afraid  lest  bis  debtor  should  make  bis  escape,  be  jump- 
ed  ligbtly  from  bis  borse,  and  liasted  into  tbe  bouse. 
Wben  we  beard  bim  open  tbe  outer  door,  and  bis  foot 
Steps  approacbing  along  tbe  entry,  our  bearts  fainted 
witbin  US — be  opened  tbe  door  and  stepped  into  tbe 
room — itwasDuncan!  our  own  dearly  beloved  Dun- 
can.    The  women  uttered  an  involuntary  scream  of  sur- 

Frise,  but  my  fatber  ran  and  got  bold  of  one  band,  and 
of  tbeotber — my  motber  too,soon  bad  bim  in  berarms, 
but  our  embrace  was  sbort^  for  bis  eyes  fixed  on  Mary, 
wbo  stood  trembling'witb  joy  and  wonder  in  a  comer 
of  tbe  room,  cbanging  ber  colour  every  moment — bc 
snatched  her  up  in  bis  arms  and  kissed  ber  Ups,  and  ere 
ever  she  was  aware,  ber  arms  bad  encircled  bis  neck. 
**0  my  dear  Mary,"  said  be,  **my  beart  bas  been  ill 
at  ease  since  I  left  you,  but  I  durst  not  tben  teil  you  a 
Word  of  my  mind,  for  I  little  knew  bow  I  was  to  find 
affairs  in  tbe  place  wbere  I  was  going;  but  ab!  you  lit< 
tle  elusive  rogue,  you  owe  me  anotber  for  tbe  one  you 
cbeated  me  out  of  tben;''  so  saying,  be  pressed  bis  lips 
again  to  ber  cbeek,  and  tben  led  her  to  a  seat.  Dun- 
can  tben  recounted  all  bis  adventuresto  us,  witb  every 
circumstance  of  bis  good  fortune — our  bearts  were  up- 
lifted  almost  past  bearing — all  our  cares  and  sorrows 
were  now  forgotten,  and  we  were  once  more  tbe  bap- 
piest  little  group  tbat  ever  perbaps  sat  togetber.  Be- 
töre the  dbtb  was  laid  for  dinner,  Mary  ran  out  to  put 
on  her  white  gown,  and  comb  ber  yellow  bair,  but  was 
surprised  at  meeting  witb  a  smart  young  gentleman  in 
the  kitchen,  witb  a  scarltt  neck  on  bis  coat,  and  a  gold 
laced  bat.  Mary,  having  never  seen  so  fine  a  gentle- 
man, made  bim  a  low  courtesy,  and  offered  to  conduct 
bim  to  tbe  room:  but  be  smiied,  and  told  ber  be  was 
tbe  squire's  servant.  We  bad  all  of  us  forgot  to  ask 
for  the  gentleman  tbat  came  witb  Duncan. 

Duncan  and  Mary  walked  for  two  bours  in  the  gar- 
den  tbat  e venin g — we  did  not  know  what  passed  be- 
tween  them,  but  tbe  next  day  be  asked  ber  in  marriage 
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of-my  parents,  and  never  will  I  forget  the  suprcme  hap^ 
plness  and  gratitude  that  beamed  in  every  tace  on  that 
happy  occasion.  I  need  not  teil  my  readers  that  my 
father*s  aiFairs  vvere  soon  i'eirieved,  or  thatl  accompa* 
nied  my  dear  Mary  a  bride  to  the  Highlands,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  salüting  her  as  Mrs.  Campbell,  and 
lady  of  Glenellich. 


AN  OLD  SOLDIER'S  TALE. 

**Ye  didna  use  to  be  sae  hard-hcartcd  wi'  me,  good- 
wife,"  Said  Andrew  Gemble  to  old  Margaret,  as  he  rest- 
cd  his  meaUpocks  on  the  corner  of  the  table:  '•  If  ye'31 
let  me  bide  a'  night  l'll  teil  you  atale."  Andrew  htcII 
knew  the  way  to  Margaretes  heart.  **  It*s  no  to  bc  the 
battle  o'  Culioden,  then,  Andrew,  ye  hae  gart  me  greet 
owre  often  about  that  already. "  *'  Weel,  weel,  good- 
wife,  it  sanna  be  the  battle  o'  Culioden,  though  1  like 
whiles  to  crack  about  the  feats  o'  my  young  days." 
"Ah,  Andrew!  TU  ne'er  forgie  you  for  stabbing  the 
young  Stuart  o'  Appin.  I  wish  God  may  forgie  you: 
bul  if  you  dinna  repent  o*  that,  ye^ll  hae  a  black  account 
to  render  again  ae  dayV  **  Aye,  but  it  will  maybe  be 
lang  tili  that  day;  an'  VW  just  teil  ye,  goodwife,  that 
ril  never  repent  o'  thatdeed.  I  wad  hae  stickit  a'  the 
rebel  crew,  an'  their  papish  prince,  the  same  way,  if  I 
could  hae  laid  my  neeves  on  him;  repent,  quo'  shei" 

**  Andrew,  ye  may  gae  your  ways  downto  Deephopc, 
we  hae  nae  bed  to  lay  ye  in 5  ye're  no  gaun  to  bide  here 
a'  night,  an'  the  morn  the  Sabbath  day."  "  There's  for 
ye  nowl  there's  for  ye!  that's  the  gratitude  that  an  auld 
sodger's  to  expect  frae  the  fock  that  he  has  sue  often 
ventured  his  life  for!  weel,  weel,  l'll  rather  trodge  away 
down  to  Deephope,  auld,  an'  stiff,  an'  wearied  as  I  am, 
ere  VW  repent  when  ony  auld  witch  in  ihe  country  bids 
me."  **  Come  your  ways  into  this  cozy  nook  ayont  me, 
Andrew;  VW  e'en  tak  you  in  for  ae  night  without  repent- 
ance.  We  should  a'  do  as  we  would  like  to  be  done  to.' 
•*The  deil  tak*  ye,   goodwife,  gin  ye'  haena  spoken  a 
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monlhfu'  sense  for  aince;  fair  fa'  your  honest  heart^ 
jrou  arc  your  father's  bairn  yet,  for  a'  ihat^s  come  an* 
gane. "  But  the  unyielding^ spirit  of  Andrew  never  for- 
sook  him  for  a  moment.  He  was  no  sooner  seaiedy 
than  laying  bis  mcal-pocks  aside,  and  turning  bis  dim 
eye  towards  old  Margaret,  with  a  malicious  grin,  be 
8ung  the  foUowing  stanza  of  an  old  song,  with  a  hollow 
and  tremulous  croon: 

"  O  the  fire,  the  fire  and  the  nnoke 

Thit  firae  our  bold  British  flew, 
When  we  surrounded  the  rebels  rode, 

Thal  waefii'  popish  crew! 
And  O  the  blood  o'  the  rebels  rüde 

Alang  the  field  that  ran! 
The  hurdies  bare  we  tumed  up  there 

Of  many  a  Higliland  Clan." 

But  ere  he  bad  done  with  the  last  stanza,  bis  antag- 
onist  bad  Struck  up  in  a  louder  and  shriller  key  **  Hey, 
Johnny  Cope,  are  ye  waukin  yet,*'  &c.  which  quite 
drowned  Andrew,  and  ^sharpened  the  acrimony  of  bis 
temper.  He  called  her  "An  auld  jacobite" — and  wished 
he  **had  ken'd  her  in  the  year  forty  sax,  he  wad  hae  göl- 
ten her  strappit  like  a  herring.**  He  bad  however,  giv- 
en  her  her  cue;  she  overpowered  him  wtth  songson  the 
aide  of  the  Highlanders,  against  whom  Andrew  bad 
lerved,  all  of  ihem  so  scurrilous  and  severe,  that  he 
was  glad  to  begin  bis  tale  that  he  might  get  quit  of 
them:  it  was  to  the  following  effect,  but  were  l  to  teil 
it  in  bis  own  dialect,  it  would  be  unintelligible  to  the 
greater  part  of  readers. 

'*  Vou  will  often  have  beard,  gudewife,  that  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  lay  long  in  a  State  of  inaction  that  year 
that  he  pursued  the  rebels  to  the  north,  so  long  indeed 
that  many  concluded  that  be  durst  not  follow  them  into 
their  native  fastnesses.  The  Duke,  however,  acted  with 
grcat  prudence,  for  the  roads  were  bad,  and  rive«'s  im- 
passable, and  by  remaining  about  Aberdeen  un>il  the 
retum  of  Spring,  he  kept  the  rebels  up  among  iheir 
mountains,  and  prevented  them  from  committiiig  de- 
predations  on  the  Lowlands. 

*^  I  was  a  Sergeant  in  the  Royais  then,  and  was  order- 
fd  to  the  westward,  along  with  some  of  the  CampbelU 
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to  secure  certain  passes  and  fortrcsses,  by  which  the 
rebels  kept  up  a  communication  with  the  south.  We 
remained  two  weeks  at  a  litlle  village  on  the  Don,  but 
all  was  quiet  on  that  road,  nor  did  we  everlay  hold  of 
one  suspicious  character,  thoug^h  we  kept  a  watch  at 
the  Bridge-endy  both  night  and  day.  It  was  about  the 
beginning  of  March,  and  the  weather  was  dreadful^  the 
snow  was  drifting  every  night;  and  the  roads  were  so 
blocked  up  by  wreaths  and  ice,  that  to  march  seemed 
impossible,  although  we  knew  that  on  the  road  west 
from  US  the  Highlanders  had  established  a  line  of  com- 
munication; and  besides,  we  could  get  nothing  where 
we  were,  either  to  eat  or  drink.  The  gentlemen  at  head 
quarters  knew  not  that  the  snow  lay  so  deep  in  the 
heights  of  Strath-Don,  and  we  received  Orders  to  march 
directly  to  the  west  ward,  to  thenext  line  of  road.  None 
of  US  liked  the  duty  we  were  engaged  in,  for  besides 
being  half  famished  with  cold  and  hunger,  we  had 
accounts  every  dayof  great  bodies  of  rebels  that  were 
hovering  about  the  country  of  the  Grants  and  Brae-Mar, 
laying  all  true  subjects  under  contribution,  and  taking 
from  the  country  people  whatever  they  pleased.  We 
were  likewise  alarmed  by  a  report  that  John  Roy  Stuart, 
accompanied  by  the  Maclauchlans,  had  cut  in  pieces 
all  our  forces  stationed  at  Keith,  which  turned  out  a 
very  trifling  matter  after  all,  but  it  left  us  as  we  sup- 
posed,  quite  exposed  to  every  incursion  from  the  north, 
and  we  were  highly  discontented.  Captain  Reginald 
Campbell  commanded  this  flying  party,  a  very  brave  fel- 
low,  and  one  to  whom  asoldier  might  speak  as  a  friend. 
One  day  he  came  up  from  Lord  Kintore's  house,  and  af- 
ter inspecting  the  different  companies,  he  took  me  aside, 
and  asked  how  I  liked  the  service.  ^^  Faith  Captain,*' 
says  I,  ^^  If  we  stay  long  here,  you  will  soon  have  a  poor 
account  of  us  to  render;  the  men  are  positively  dying 
with  hunger  and  cold.  The  Campbells  make  good 
shift,  for  they  can  talk  the  horrid  Jargon  of  the  country; 
but  as  for  us  of  the  Royais,  we  can  get  not  a  morsel; 
and  by  G— -d,  Captain,  if  these  d — d  Macintoshes  come 
down  upon  us,  we  will  not  be  a  mouthful  to  them.  Poor 
Renwick  and  Colstan  are  both  dead  already;  and  curst 
me  if  I  was  not  afraid  that  these  hungry  ragamuffins  of 
•he  village  wovld  eat  them.'* 
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•*If  yc  are  gaun  to  teil  us  a  story,  Andrew,"  said  old 
Margaret,  *•  teil  it  even  on,  without  mixing  it  iip  wi* 
cursing  and  swearing.  What  good  can  that  do  to  the 
Story?     Ye  gar  a'  my  heart  dirle  to  hear  ye.*' 

♦*Owthcr  let  me  teil  it  in  my  ain  way,  gudcwife,  or 
eise  want  it. " 

*♦  Weel,  Andrew,  I'll  rather  want  it  than  hear  ye  tak* 
ßis  name  in  vain.^' 

**Wha's  name?  The  deil's,  I  fancy;  for  the  deil  anoth- 
er  name  blew  frae  my  tongue  the  night  It  is  a  pity,  gude- 
wife,  that  ve  sude  be  sie  a  great  hypocritel  1  hate  a  hypo- 
crite!  An  a'youthatmakafike  an  acantaboutreligion, 
an'  grane  an'  pray,  are  hypocrites  ilka  souI  o*  ye.  Ye  are 
sodgers  that  haena  the  mense  to  do  your  duty,  and  then 
blubber  an*  whine  for  fear  o'  the  lash.  But  I  ken  ye 
better  than  ye  ken  yoursel;  ye  wad  rather  hear  nought 
eise  but  swearing  for  a  month,  or  ye  didna  hear  out  that 
Story.  Sae  TU  e'en  gae  on  wi't  to  please  mysel;  the 
deil-ma-care  whether  it  please  you  or  no!** 

'•  Whcn  men  die  of  cold,  sergeant,  it  is  for  want  of  ex 
ercise,"  said  he,  '*!  must  remedy  this.  Gemble,  you 
are  a  brave  fellow;  take  ten  men  with  you,  and  aguide, 
and  proceed  into  the  district  of  Strathaven;  look  at  the 
State  of  the  roads,  and  bring  me  all  the  intelligence  you 
can  about  these  rebel  clans  that  are  hovering  over  us/' 

"  Acoordingly,  I  took  the  men  and  a  guide,  and  one 
of  the  Campbells  who  could  talk  Gaelic,  and  proceeded 
to  the  nortbwest  tili  I  came  to  the  Avon,  a  wild  and 
rapid  river;  and  keeping  on  its  banks,  through  drift 
and  snow,  we  tumed  in  rather  a  southerly  direction. 
We  had  not  travelled  long  by  the  side  of  a  stream  tili  I 
observed  that  the  road  had  very  lately  been  traversed, 
either  by  a  targe  body  of  men  or  cattle,  yet  it  was  so 
whoUy  drifted  up  that  we  could  in  nowise  discovcr 
which  of  these  it  had  been.  It  was  moreover  all  sprink- 
led  with  blood,  whicli  had  an  ominous  appearance,  but 
noneof  US  could  teil  what  it  meant.  I  observed  that 
the  two  Highlanders,  Campbell  and  the  guide,  spoke 
about  it  in  their  own  language,  in  a  vehement  manner, 
and  from  their  looks  and  motions  1  concluded  that  they 
were  greatly  alarmed;  but  when  I  asked  them  what  they 
meant,- or  what  they  were  saying,  they  made  me  no  an- 
iwer.  I  asked  them  what  they  supposed  it  to  have  been 
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ihat  made  tliat  track,  and  left  all  that  blood  upoti  tht 
snow?  but  they  only  shook  their  heads  and  said«  *^they 
could  not  pe  tehlUng  her."  Still  it  appeared  to  have 
been  slied  in  larger  quantities  as  we  proceededi  the  wet 
snow  that  was  falling  had  mixed  with  it,  and  gorged  it 
up  so,  that  it  seemed  often  as  if  the  road  had  been  co- 
vered  with  hillocks  of  blood. 

**  At  length  we  came  to  a  large  wood«  and  by  the  side 
of  it  a  Mmall  hamlet^  where  some  joiners  and  sawers  re- 
sided,  and  here  we  commenced  our  inquiries.  My  two 
Highlanders  asked  plenty  for  their  own  information« 
but  they  spoke  English  badly,  and  were  so  averse  to  teil 
me  any  thing,  that  I  had  nearly  lost  all  patience  with 
them.  At  length,  by  dint  of  threats,  and  close  ques- 
tioning,  I  understood  that  the  rebels  had  fortified  two 
strong  Castles  to  the  southward,  those  of  Corgarf  and 
Brae-Mar — that  a  body  of  the  Mackintoshes  had  past 
by  that  same  place  about  three  hours  before  our  arri- 
val,  wiih  from  twenty  to  thirty  horses,  all  laded  with 
the  carcasses  of  sheep  which  they  had  taken  up  on  the 
Duke  oi  Gordon's  lands,  and  were  carrying  to  Corgarf« 
which  they  were  provisioning  abundantly.  I  asked  if 
there  were  any  leaders  or  genllemen  of  ihe  party,  and 
was  answered,  that  Glenfemet  and  Spital  were  both 
with  it,  and  that  it  was  likely  some  more,  either  of  the 
Farquharsons  or  Mackentoshes,  would  be  pasfiing  or 
rcpassing  there  that  same  night  or  next  moming.  1  hia 
was  an  unwelcome  piece  of  news  to  me;  for,  owing  to 
the  fatigue  we  had  undergone,  and  the  fall  of  snowy 
which  had  increased  the  whole  day,  we  could  not  again 
reach  Strath-Don  that  night,  nor  indeed  any  place  in 
our  rear,  for  if  we  had  essayed  it^  the  wind  and  drift 
would  have  been  straight  in  our  faces.  It  appeared 
the  most  unaccountable  circumstance  to  me  I  had  ever 
Seen,  that  the  country  at  so  short  a  distance  should  be 
completely  under  the  control  of  tne  different  armies; 
but  it  was  owing  to  the  lines  of  road  from  which  there 
were  no  cross  ones,  or  these  only  at  great  distancea 
Irom  one  another. 

**Necessity  has  no  law;  we  were  obliged  to  take  up 
our  quarters  at  this  wretched  Hamlet  all  night,  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  our  lives.  We  could  get  nothing  to 
eau     There  was  not  meat  of  any  description  in  theve 
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cots  that  we  could  find,  nor  indeed  have  I  ever  seen  any 
thing^  in  these  Highland  bothies,  saving  sometimes  a 
little  milk  er  wreiched  cheese.  We  were  obliged  lo 
go  out  a  foraging,and  at  length,  after  great  exertion,  got 
hold  of  a  she-goat|  lean,  and  hard  as  wood^  which  we 
killed  and  began  to  roast  on  a  fire  of  sticks.  Ere  ever 
we  had  tasted  it,  there  came  in  a  woman  crying;  pite- 
ously^  and  pouring  forth  torrents  of  Gaelic,of  which  I 
could  make  nothing.  I  understood,  however,  that  the 
goat  had  belonged  to  her^  ic  had  however  changed  pro- 
prietorsy  and  1  oiTcred  her  no  redress.  I  had  no  trust  to 
put  in  these  savages,  so  1  took  them  all  prisoners,  man 
and  women»  and  confined  them  in  the  same  cot  with 
ourselves,  lest  they  might  have  conveyed  intelligence  to 
the  clans  of  our  arrival,  placing  the  two  Highlanders  as 
sentinela  at  the  door,  to  prevent  ^11  ingress  or  egress  un- 
til  next  morning.  \Ve  then  dried  our  muskets,  loaded 
them  anew,  fixed  our  bayonets,  and  lay  down  to  rest 
with  our  clothes  on,  wet  and  wcary  as  we  were.  The 
cottagers,  with  their  wivesand  children,  lighted  sticks 
on  the  fire,  and  with  many  wild  gestures  babbled  and 
spoke  Gaelic  all  the  night.  I,  however,  feil  sound  asleep, 
and  I  believe  so  did  all  my  companions. 

**  About  two  in  the  morning one  of  the  soldiers  awak- 
ed  me  from  a  soiind  sleep,  by  shaking  me  by  the  shoul- 
der,  without  speaking  a  word.     It  was  a  good  while  be- 
fore  I  could  collect  my  senses,  or  remember  where  I 
waSybutall  the  while  myears  werestunned  by  the  dis- 
cordant  sounds  of  Gaelic,  scemingly  issuing  from  an 
hundred  tongues.     '*  What  is  all  this,  friend?**  said  I. 
«Hush,"  said  he;  ^I  suppose  it  is  the  Mackintoshes, 
WC  are  all  dead  men,  thai's  all.^^     "Oh!  \{thatbe  all,*' 
returned  I«  "  that  is  a  matter  of  small  consequencc;  but 
d — n  the  Mackintoshes,  if  they  shall  not  getas  good  as 
they  givc/'     **Hush!''  whispered  he  again;  **what  a 
loss  we  cannot  understand  a  word  of  their  language,  l 
think  our  sentinels  are  persuading  them  to  pass  on.*' 
With  that  one  of  our  prisoncrs«  an  old  man,  called  out, 
and  was  answered  by  one  of  the  passengers,  who  then 
leemed  to  bc  going  away.     The  old  man  then  began  a 
babbling  and  telling  him  something  aloud,  always  tum 
ing  a  suspiciousglance  on  me;  but  while  he  was  yet  in 
the  nüddle  of  bis  speechi  Campbell  turned  round,  le« 
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relled  his  musket  at  the  old  rascal»  and  shot  him  dead. 
**Such  an  uproarthen  commenced  as  never  was  be-. 
fore  Seen  in  so  small  a  cot — women  screaming  like  a 
parcel  ofshe-goats;  children  mewing  like  cats;  and  tuen 
babbling  and  cryingout  in  Gaelic,botb  witbout  and  witb- 
in.  Campbelrs  piece  was  reloaded  in  a  moment,  and 
need  Ihere  was  for  expedition,  for  tbcy  were  attacked 
at  tbe  door  by  tbe  whole  party*  and  at  last  twenty  guns 
were  all  fired  on  them  at  once.  The  sod  walls,  however, 
sheltered  us  effectually,  while  every  shot  that  we  could 
get  fired  from  the  door  or  the  holes  in  tbe  wall,  killed 
or  wounded  some,  and  whoever  ventured  in  had  two  or 
three  bayonets  in  each  side  at  once.  We  were  in  a  sad 
predicament,  but  it  came  upon  us  all  in  an  instant,  and 
we  had  no  shift  but  to  makc  the  best  of  it  we  could, 
which  we  did  witbout  ^any  dismay;  and  so  safe  did  we 
find  ourselves  within  our  sod  walls,  that  whenever  any 
of  them  tried  to  break  through  the  roof»  we  had  such 
advantage.,  that  we  always  beat  them  offat  the  first  as* 
sault;  and  moreover,  we  saw  them  distinctly  between 
US  and  the  snow,  but  within  all  was  darkness,  and  they 
could  See  nothing.  That  which  plagued  us  most  of  all 
was  the  prisoners  that  we  had  within  among  us,  for 
they  were  constantly  in  our  way,  and  we  were  falling 
over  them,  and  Coming  in  violent  contact  wilh  them  in 
every  corner;  and  though  we  kicked  them  and  flung 
them  from  us  in  great  wrath,  to  make  them  keep  into 
holes,  yet  there  was  so  many  of  them,  and  the  house  so 
small,  it  was  impossible.  We  had  now  beat  our  ene« 
mies  back  from  the  door,  and  we  took  that  opportunity 
of  expelling  our  troublesome  guests:  our  true  Uighlan- 
ders  spoke  something  to  them  in  Gaelic,  which  made 
them  run  out  as  for  bare  life.  **Cresorst,  cresorst," 
cried  our  guide;  they  ran  still  the  faster,  and  were  soon 
all  out  among  the  rebels.  It  was  by  my  own  express 
and  hurried  order  that  this  was  done,  and  never  was 
any  thing  soimprudent!  the  whole  party  were  so  over- 
joyed  that  they  sct  up  a  loud  and  reiterated  shout  mix- 
ed  with  a  hurra  of  laughler.  Wuat  the  deviPs  the  mat- 
ter now?  thinks  I  to  myself.  I  soon  found  that  out  to 
my  sad  experience.  The  poor  colt.igers  had  been  our 
greatest  safeguard;  for  the  rebels  no  sooner  knew  that 
all  their  countrymeil  and  their  familics  were  expelled 
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«a<l  safely  out,  than  thcy  immediately  set  fire  to  the 
house  on  all  sides.  This  was  not  very  easily  eifectedy 
owin)^  tothe  wet  snow  thathad  fallen:  besides,  we  had 
opened  holes  all  the  way  around  ihe  heads  of  the  walls 
and  kept  them  off  as  well  as  we  could.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  tili  we  found  ourselves  involved  in  smoke,  and 
likely  to  be  suffocated«  I  gave  Orders  instantly  to  sally 
out;  but  the  door  being  triply  guarded,  we  could  not 
cffect  it  Ib  one  second  we  undermined  the  gable, 
whlch  fallingflat,  we  sallied  forth  into  the  niidst  of  the 
rebels  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  bore  down  all  before  us« 
Tbe  dogs  could  not  stand  our  might,  but  reeied  like 
the  withered  leaves  of  a  forest  that  the  winds  whirl  be- 
töre them.  I  knew  not  how  the  combat  tcrminatcd,  for 
l  soon  found  myself  overpowered,  and  held  fast  down 
by  at  least  half  a  dozen  Hi^hlanders.  1  swore  dread- 
fully  at  them,  but  they  only  laughed  at  me,  and,  disarm- 
ing  me,  tied  my  hands  behind  my  back.  *^I'm  not  in 
a  very  good  way  now,"  thought  I,  as  they  were  all  keck- 
ling and  speaking  Gaelic  around  me.  Two  of  them 
stood  as  sentinels  over  me  for  about  the  Space  of  an 
huur,  when  the  troop  joined  us  in  a  body,  and  niarched 
away,  still  keeping  by  the  side  of  ihe  river,  and  taking 
me  along  with  them.  It  was  now  the  break  of  day,  and 
I  looked  about  anxiously  if  I  could  see  any  of  my  com- 
panions;  but  none  of  them  were  with  us,  so  I  concluded 
that  they  were  all  killed.  We  came  to  a  large  and  ugly- 
looking  viilage  called  Tamantoul,  inhabited  by  a  set  of 
the  most  outlandish  ragamuflins  that  I  ever  in  my  life 
saw:  the  men  were  so  ragged  and  rough  in  their  ap- 
pearance,  that  they  looked  rather  like  savages  than 
creatures  of  a  Christian  country;  and  the  women  had 
no  shame  nor  sense  of  modesty  about  them,  and  of  this 
the  Highland  soldiers  seemed  quite  sensible,  and  treat- 
ed  them  accordingly.  Here  I  was  brought  in  before 
their  Commander  for  examination.  He  was  one  of  the 
Farquharsons,  a  very  civil  and  polite  gentleman,  but  as 
passionate  as  a  wild  bull,  and  spoke  the  English  lan- 
guage  so  imperfectly,  that  I  deemed  it  convenieut  not 
to  understand  a  word  that  he  said,  lest  I  should  betray 
fiome  secrets  of  my  Commander. 

♦♦Surcheon,**  said  he,  **you  beding  peen  tahken  ca* 
rioig  te  bami^,  tat  is,  te  kuns  and  te  sorts,  akainst  our 
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most  plessit  sohofrain,  and  his  lennoch  more  Princ^ 
Sharles  Stehuart,  she  shoold  pe  kiiling  you  o(er  to  pe 
shot  in  te  heat  wit  powter  and  te  pullets  of  kuns  tili  you 
pe  teat.  Not  te  more,  if  you  will  pe  canior  of  worts  to 
all  tat  she  shall  pe  asking,  akainst  te  accustoms  of  war 
you  shall  not  pe  shot  wit  powter  and  te  pullets  of  kuns 
in  te  heat  and  prains  tili  she  pe  teat,  put  you  shall  pe 
hold  in  free  pondage,  and  peated  wit  sticks  efry  tay 
and  efry  night,  and  efry  mhoi*ning,  tili  she  pe  answer 
ing  all  and  mhore." 

*'I  beg  your  pardon,  captain,"  says  I,  **but  really  I 
dinna  understand  Gaelic,  or  Earse,  or  how  d'yc  ca't: 
it  is  sie  a  blether  o'  a  language,  that  nae  living  creature 
can  understand  it,  gin  it  be  na  corbies  and  wullcats." 

•*  Cot  pe  t— ming  your  improotence,  and  te  hignor- 
ant  of  yourself,  tat  .cannot  pe  tahking  town  hany  ting 
into  your  stuhpid  prain  tat  is  not  peing  spohken  in  te 
vhile  Lowlands  prohgue.  Hupupup!  Cot  pe  tahking 
you  for  a  pase  repellioner  of  a  Sassenach  lief!  Finlay 
Pawn  Feg  Macalisler  Monro,  you  are  peing  te  most 
least  of  all  my  men,  pe  trawing  hout  your  claymhore, 
and  if  you  do  not  pe  cutting  hoff  tat  creat  Sassenach 
repePs  heat  at  wan  plow,  py  te  shoul  of  Tonald  Farqu- 
harson,  put  yours  shall  answer  for  it." 

**rm  in  a  vvaur  scrape  now  than  ever,"  thinks  I  to 
myself:  however,  I  pretended  to  be  listening  attentively 
to  all  that  the  captain  was  saying,  and  when  he  had 
done  I  shook  my  head:  **I  am  really  sorry,  captain«" 
says  I,  ^^that  I  cannot  understand  a  word  that  you  are 
saying." 

**  Hu,  shay,  shay,'*  said  he,  **  she'U  pe  mhaking  you 
to  understand  petter  eneugh."  I  was  then  conducted 
to  the  back  of  the  house,  with  all  the  men,  women,  and 
children  in  the  village  about  me.  The  diminutive  Fin- 
lay Bawn  sharped  his  claymore  deliberately  upon  a 
stone — the  soldiers  bared  my  neck,  and  I  was  ordered 
to  lay  it  Hat  upon  the  stump  of  a  tree  that  they  had  se- 
lected  as  a  convcnient  block.  '* Captain,'*  says  I,  ♦^it 
is  a  shame  for  you  to  kill  your  prisoner  whom  you  took 
fighting  in  ihc  Held  for  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  night: 
you  are  doing  the  same,  and  which  of  us  is  in  the  right 
)et  HcLiven  dccide.  But  l'll  teil  you  what  it  is,  captain, 
ril  bei  you  a  guinea,  and  a  pint  of  aquavitae  into  üie 
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bargain,  that  if  none  of  you  lend  any  assistance  to  that 
d— -d  shabby  fellow,  he  shall  not  be  able  to  cut  olF  my 
head  in- an  hour. ''  The  captain  swore  a  great  oath  ihat 
none  should  interfere,  and,  laughing  aloud,  he  took  my 
beL  My  hands  only  were  bound.  I  stretched  myselt 
upon  the  snow,  and  laid  my  neck  flat  upon  the  stunip« 
Fmlay  threw  off  bis  jacket,  and  raised  himself  to  the 
stroke.  I  believe  the  little  wrctch  thought  that  he 
would  make  my  head  fly  away  I  do  not  know  how  far 
I  however  kept  a  sharp  look  out  from  the  comer  of  my 
eye,  and  just  as  his  great  stroke  was  descending,  I  gave 
my  head  a  sudden  jerk  to  the  one  side  towards  his  leet, 
on  which  he  Struck  his  sword  several  inches  into  tht 
solid  root  of  the  birch  tree.  He  tugged  with  all  his 
mightf.but  could  in  nowise  extricate  it.  I  lost  not  h 
momenty  but,  plaiting  my  legs  around  his,  I  raised  my 
seif  up  against  his  knees,  and  overthrew  him  with  ease. 
I  had  now  great  need  of  exertion;  for  though  I  was 
three  times  as  strong  and  heavy  as  he,  yet  my  hands 
being  fettered  was  greatly  against  me.  It  happened 
that,  in  tryingto  recover  himself  as  he  feil,  he  aüghted 
with  his  face  downwards.  I  threw  myself  across  bis 
neck«  and  with  my  whole  strength  and  wcight  squeez- 
cd  his  face  and  head  down  among  the  snow.  The  men 
and  women  shouted  and  clapped  their  hands  until  all 
the Grampian  forests  of  Strathaven  rang  again.  I  found 
I  now  had  him  safe;  for  though  he  exerted  himself 
with  all  his  power»  he  could  only  drag  himself  back« 
ward  through  the  snow,  and  as  I  kept  my  po'sition  firm, 
he  was  obliged  to  drag  me  along  with  him;  so  that, 
not  being  able  to  get  any  breaih,  his  strength  soon  fail- 
ed  him,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  he  could  do  no 
more  than  now  and  then  move  a  limb,  like  a  frog  that 
is  crushed  beneath  a  waggon  wheel. 

None  of  them,  however,  ofifered  to  release  their  coun- 
tryman,  until  I,  thinking  that  he  was  clean  gone,  arose 
from  above  him  orf  my  own  accord.  I  was  saluted  by 
all  the  women«  and  many  of  them  clasped  me  in  their 
arms  and  kissed  me;  and  the  prettiest  and  best  dressed 
one  among  them  took  off  my  bonds  and  threw  them 
away,  at  which  the  captain  seemed  nothing  offendcd. 
Iitts  then  conducted  back  to  the  inn  in  triumph,  while 
tCKW"  FmUf  Ba«rn  Beg  Macalister  Monro  was  left  !/• 
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ing  among  the  snowy  and  his  sword  sticking  fast  in  the 
Rtump  of  the  birch  tree;  and  for  any  thing  I  know  it  is 
sticking  there  to  this  day. 

I  was  loaded  with  llttlc  presents^  and  treated  with 
the  best  that  the  village  could  afibrd.  The  captain.  paid 
his  wager;  but  before  we  had  done  drinking  our  whis- 
ky  I  got  as  drunk  as  a  boar,  and  I  fear  behaved  in  a 
very  middling  way.  I  had  some  indistinct  remem- 
brance  afterwards  of  travelling  over  great  hills  of  snow, 
and  by  the  side  of  a  frozen  lake,  and  of  fighting  with 
some  Highlanders,  and  being  dreadfuUy  mauled,  but 
all  was  like  a  dream;  and  the  next  moming,  when  I 
awoke,  I  found  myself  lying  in  a  dungeon  vault  of  the 
Castle  of  Brae-Mar,  on  a  little  withered  heath,  and  all 
over  battered  with  blood,  whilc  every  bone  of  my  body 
was  aching  with  pain.  I  had  some  terrible  days  with 
these  confounded  Farquharsons  and  Mackintoshes,  but 
I  got  a  round  amends  of  them  ere  all  the  play  was  play- 
ed;  it  is  a  long  story,  but  well  worth  telling,  and  if  you 
will  have  patience — *' 

**  Andrew"  said  old  Margaret,  "  the  supper  is  wait- 
ing;  when  we  have  got  that  an'  the  prayers  by,  we'U 
thcn  hae  the  story  out  atour  ain  leisure;  an'  Andrew,  ye 
sal  hae  the  best  i'  the  house  to  your  supper  the  night/' 

**  Gudewife  ye're  no  just  sie  a  fool  as  I  thought  you 
wcre,"  Said  Andrew;  **  that's  twice  i*  your  life  ye  hae 
tpoken  very  good  sensc.  I  trow  we'Il  e'en  take  your 
anHce^  for  ye  ken  how  the  auld  sang  ends^ 

**  Gin  ye  be  for  the  cock  to  craw, 
Gie  him  a  nievfu*  groats  dearie.** 
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80  wondenms  wild  the  whole  might  Mem, 
The  scenery  of  a  lairy  dream— Scott. 

^iR, — As  every  thing  that  relates  to  Loch  Ketturin  and 
ts  environs,  that  modern  classic  ground,  is  become  in* 
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tKresting  to  the  public,  I  have  taken  the  resolution  of 
•ending^  you  a  short  relation  of  a  tour  which  I  madf 
through  that  district  near  the  latter  end  of  March  last; 
in  hopes  you  will  not  be  displeased  at  meeting  with  some 
account  of  that  romanlLic  and  favourite  sccne,  even 
though  by  one  ill  fitted  for  such  a  description,  and  little 
acquainted  with  the  rules  of  composition. 

I  went  to  Stirlingin  the  mail-coach,  and  riding  to  Cal« 
landcr  that  night,  had  the  peculiar  satisfaction  of  meet- 
ing with  the  old  chieftain  of  M^Nab,  whose  name  had 
been  familiär  to  me  from  my  infancy;  and  whom  I  had 
always  been  extremely  anxious  to  see.  From  the  rela- 
tions  that  I  had  heard  of  his  youthful  feats  and  eccen* 
tricities,  I  expected  to  find  in  him  a  rough  imperious  old 
gentleman,  who  would  scarcely  condescend  to  hold  so- 
cial intercoarse  with  any  man,  far  less  with  an  incon- 
siderable  wanderer  like  me;  but  I  found  his  manners 
simple  and  condescending,  and  his  politeness  without 
any  affectation.  His  inexhaustibie  störe  of  Highland 
anecdotesy  and  his  manner  of  telling  them,  are  extreme- 
ly amusing.  Take  him  all  in  all;  his  form,  manner,  and 
character;  and  to  these  add  the  respect  that  is  paid  to 
him  in  the  two  villages,  where  he  chiefly  resides,  he  is 
certunly  the  finest  model  of  an  old  Highland  feudal  ba- 
ron  that  will  ever  again  be  seen  in  Scotland.  His  char- 
acter evinces  a  high  degree  of  obliging  condescension, 
and  lAughty  impaiience  of  control,  of  the  gentlenest 
of  the  lamb  and  the  boldness  of  a  lion. 

I  took  the  road  up  Strathgartney  on  foot,  intending 
to  keep  on  the  south  aide  of  the  river,  until  I  reached  the 
old  bridge  a  little  below  Loch  Venachar;  but  observing, 
from  the  road,  an  artificial  mound,  on  the  level  piain 
between  the  two  rivers,  and  a  small  burial  ground  en- 
closed  on  the  top  of  it,  I  could  not  resist  the  Impulse  to 
ttem  the  water,  though  rough  and  deep,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  viewing  it;  not  doubting  but  that  it  was  the 
tomb  of  Roderick  Ohu.  I  was  rather  disappointed  on 
finding  the  names  of  other  people  recorded  on  the  tomb; 
but  as  it  was  so  nigh  to  the  place  of  rencounter  between 
Fitz-James  and  Roderick,  and  knowing  that  our  old 
heroes  were  always  buried  on  the  fields  where  tlv 
fought,  I  hoped  that  the  tomb  would  be  first  ercctt^^" 
him,  and  these  otHer  people  buried  in  it  afterwa*^**^' 
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I  cannot  help  remarking;  her^^  ihat  I  think  thc  great« 
est  tault  attachcd  to  the  delightful  poem  of  the  Lcui^ 
qfihe  Lake^  is,  its  containing  no  one  fact,  on  whichthc 
mind  of  ihe  cnrapiured  peruser  can  rest  as  the  basis  of 
a  prlnciple  so  inhcreut  in  the  human  mind,  asis  thede- 
sire  of  aflixing  the  stamp  of  reality  on  such  incidents  as 
interest  us.  The  soul  of  man  thirsts  naturally  and  ar- 
dently  for  truih;  and  the  author  that  ceases  to  deccive 
US  with  the  appearance  of  it,  ceases  in  a  proportional 
degrce  to  interest  our  feelings  in  behalf  ot  the  charac- 
ters  which  he  describes,  or  the  fortunes  of  the  individu- 
als  to  which  these  characters  are  attached.  The  sto- 
ries  contained  in  Mr.  Walter  Scott's  other  poems,  are 
all  fairly  without  the  bounds  of  probability;  yet  as  thcy 
relate  to  some  facts  of  which  we  are  certain,  and  therc 
being  no  proof  that  the  most  of  the  events  are  not  found- 
ed  on  facts,  which  the  bard  has  been  pleased  to  embel- 
lish  in  his  own  fanc^iful  and  peculiar  manner,  they  have 
the  same  pleasingeifect  upon  the  mind  that  is  produced 
by  an  authentic  narrative.  But  in  this  poetn  he  never 
once  leaves  the  enchanting  field  of  probability,  yet  the 
mind  is  forced  reluctantly  to  acknowledge,  that  it  has 
been  pursuingan  illusion,  and  interestingitself  in  apro- 
fessed  iiction.  Thc poasibiiity  is  not  even  left  of  attach- 
ing  the  idea  of  truth  to  one  event,  which  might  have 
8erved  as  a  pivot  on  which  the  rest  would  have  tumed; 
with  which  we  would  gladly  have  associated  evefy  oth- 
er circumslance,  and  acquiesced  with  delight  in  the  de- 
licious  decepiion.  I  admire  the  easy  and  simple  majes- 
ty  of  that  sweet  tale  as  much  as  any  person  can  possibly 
do;  but  I  have  never  read  it  without  regretting,  that  it 
had  not  been  founded  on  a  fact,  though  ever  so  trivial; 
and  though  my  taste  may  be  particular  in  this  matter, 
I  feit  the  effect  rather  distressing  to  reflection  on  view- 
ingevery  scene  of  action  referred  toin  the  poem,  which 
causes  me  to  mention  it  in  this  place. 

Thii   whole   of  the  scenery  around   Callander  and 

Strathgartney  is  interesting,  and  to  the  man  who  has 

traversed  the  flat  extentof  the  eastern  counties  of  Bri- 

ain,  where  cne  verge  of  the  horizon  is  always  resiing 

*i  something  level  with  or  below  his  eye,  the  frowning 

\ifir%  of  Ben-Lcdi,  (the  bill  of  GodO  with  thc  broken 
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'  i^Uir  e  oi  the  mountains,  both  to  the  east  and  the  west- 
war«],  have  a  peculiarly  pleasin^  effect.  Still  as  jou 
advance,  the  scenery  improves,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
ihc  bridge  ol*  Turk,  it  is  highly  picturesque,  and  yields 
liltle  in  variety  to  the  celebrated  Trossacks.  From  the 
top  of  Lanrick  Mead,  the  muster  place  of  the  Clan-AI- 
pine,  which  is  a  small  detached  hili  at  the  junction  of 
ihc  water  of  Glen-Finlas  with  Loch  Venachar,  the  gen- 
eral  effect  of  the  view  is  more  noble  and  better  contrast- 
ed,  than  from  any  other  spot  I  alighted  upon  in  the 
Stra^th. 

I  had  here  a  conversation  of  considerable  length  with 
an  old  crusty  Highlander,  with  whose  remarks  I  was 
highly  amused.  He  asked  me  frankly  where  I  came 
from?  And  what  my  business  was  in  that  country? 
And  on  my  informing  him  that  I  was  going  to  take  a 
view  of  the  Trossacks;  he  said  that  I  was  right  to  do 
8o,  eise  I  would  not  be  in  the  fashion,  butit  was  a  sign 
I  was  too  idle,  and  had  very  little  to  do  at  home;  but 
that  a  Mr.  Scott  had  put  all  the  people  mad  by  printing 
a  lying  potm  about  a  man  that  never  existed. — ^**What 

the  d was  to  be  seen  about  the  Trossacks  more  than 

in  an  hundred  other  places?  A  few  rocks  and  bushes, 
nothmg  eise."  He  gave  me  the  outlines  of  the  story 
of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  with  great  exactness,  and  add- 
ed  several  improvements  of  his  own.  I  asked  him  if 
there  was  any  truth  in  it  at  all;  or  if  it  was  wholly'a  fic- 
tion?  He  said,  there  was  once  indeed  a  man  who  sculk- 
ed  and  defended  himself  in  and  about  Loch-Ketturin; 
that  an  old  Gaelic  song  related  almost  the  same  story, 
but  that  Mr.  Scott  had  been  quite  misled  with  regard 
to  the  names — he  was  mistaken  about  them  altogether; 
he  translated  some  parts  of  the  song  into  English,  which 
were  not  much  illustrative  of  any  story:  He,  however, 
persisted  in  asserting  that  the  stories  were  fundamen- 
tal ly  the  same. 

He  lold  me  further,  that  Mr.Burrel  intended  to  build 
a  bower  in  the  lonely  Isle  of  Loch-Ketturin,  in  which 
he  meant  to  place  the  prettiest  girl  that  could  bc  found 
in  Edinburgh,  duritig  the  summer  months,  to  person- 
ate  Üit  Lady  ofüie  iMkez^^th&t  she  was  to  bc  splendidly 
dressed  in  the  Highland  Tartans,  and  ferry  the  compa- 
oy  over  to  the  islandi — that  Robert  Maclean,  a  weaver  at 
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ihc  >ridge  of  Turk,  was  to  bc  thc  gobliti  of  Corrci 
Unskin«  and  had  already  procurcd  the  skin  of  a  moi« 
strous  shaggy  black  goat«  which  was  to  form  a  princi 
pal  part  of  bis  dhess  while  in  that  capacity; — tbat,  in 
lact,  interest  and  honour  both  combined  to  induce  Mac* 
lean  to  turn  a  g^blin  this  very  summer;  for  in  a  conver- 
sation  wbich  he  had  with  two  ladiesyhigh  in  rank,  last 
year,  he  informed  them,  with  great  seriousness,  that 
the  gobiin  actually  haunted  the  den  occasionally  to  this 
day,  at  stated  periods,  and  if  they  were  there  on  such 
a  day,  at  such  an  hour,  he  would  forfeit  bis  ears  if  they 
did  not  see  him; — they  promised  to  him  that  they 
would  come»  and  reward  him  with  a  large  sum  of  mo- 
ney  if  he  fulfilled  bis  engagement; — that  of  coursc  Ro- 
bert was  holding  himself  in  readiness  to  appear,  in  casc 
this  only  surviving  brovvnie,  whom  they  suppose  to 
have  been  once  the  king  of  the  whole  tribe,  should  ne- 
>glect  to  pay  bis  periodical  visit  to  that  lonely  seat  of 
his  anc.ient  regal  court. 

After  these  playful  anecdotes,  the  reader  will  be  a 
little  aslonished  at  hearing,  that  this  man  actually.be- 
lieved  the  tale  of  the  gobiin;  and  that  he  had  visited 
Correi-Uriskin,  not  many  years  ago,  at  his  usual  term; 
in  confirmation  of  which  he  related  the  foUowing 
Story: 

^^  A  certain  man  who  was  once  the  best  shot  in  the 
glen,  who  is  still  alive,  but  whose  name  I  have  forgot^ 
went  out  early  one  day  in  the  winter  to  shoot  ^rild 
deer  on  the  ledges  of  Ben-Venuej  and,  on  the  skirts  of 
the  hill,  near  by  the  den  of  the  ghost,  he  met  with  an 
old  man,  whose  face  was  wrinkledy  his  eyes  red,  and 
his  beard  as  white  as  snow,  leaning  and  trembling  over 
a  stafT — he  begged  of  the  lad,  whom  we  shall  denomi- 
nate  Ouncan,  to  give  him  something  to  eat  Duncan 
Said  he  had  brought  very  little  for  himself,  but  he 
would  share  it  with  him,  and  gave  him  some  cakes  and 
cheese.  The  old  strang^r  accepted  of  the  boon  with 
thankfulness,  and  assured  the  hunter  that  he  should  not 
have  cause  to  rue  what  he  had  done.  Immedlately  af- 
ter  this,  Duncan  started  a  fine  stag,  fircd  at  him,  and 
woiinded  him,  as  hc  thought,  mortally.  The  stag  halt- 
ed  exceedingly;  yet  notwithstanding  every  exerlion  on 
the  part  of  his  pursuer,  he  always  cluded  his  grasp. 
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tfaough  the  latter  was  for  the  most  part  hard  upoti  him. 
He  loaded  and  fired  nine  successive  times,  wiihout  he- 
ing  able  to  make  any  further  Impression  upon  the  stag. 
He  grew  quite  fatigued — the  sun  went  down — the  win- 
ter  day  was  drawing  fast  to  a  close; — his  prey  was  nei- 
ther  nearer  nor  more  distant  than  he  was  in  the  morn- 
ing,  though  he  had  followed  him  many  a  weary  mile; — 
he  stopped  to  load  his  gun  once  more  with  the  last  shot 
that  he  had  remaining,  when  he  beheld  the  stag  fall 
down  quite  exhausted; — he  hasted  up  to  him,  and, 
wonderful  to  reiate!  instead  of  a  stag,  he  found  the 
identical  old  man  lying,  whose  necessity  he  had  relieved 
in  the  morning!  he  stood  up,  and  in  a  menacing  mien 
and  voice^  addressed  him  as  follows. 

** Return,  retum,  Ouncan,  you  have  just  come  far 
enough;  if  you  come  one  step  further,  you  shall  never 
return!— mark  what  I  say ! — if  it  had  not  been  for  your 
kindness  and  beneficence  this  morning,  you  should  ne- 
ver have  Seen  your  friends  and  family  again;  but  go 
home,  and  let  the  poor  remains  of  my  exhausted  herd 
rest  in  peace;  I  have  but  seven  now  left  me  in  all  my 
wild  domain,  but  these  shall  never  bleed  beneath  the 
hand  of  mortal  man."  Duncan  went  home  in  fear  and 
trembling,  and,  fond  us  he  was  of  hunting,  has  never 
since  that  day  taken  a  gun  in  his  hand. 

About  one  o'clock  I  reached  Mr.  Stuart  the  guide's 
house,  the  nameof  which  I  never  can  eiiher  pronounce 
or  spelU  and  was  informed  hy  his  mother  that  he  was 
not  at  home.  I  was  not  the  least  sorry  on  that  account, 
for  I  wished  to  lose  myself  in  the  Trossacks  alone;  to 
have  no  Interruption  in  my  contemplalions:  but  to  con- 
verse  only  with  nature,  please  myself  with  wondering 
at  her  wildest  picture,  and  wonder  why  I  was  pleased. 

After  having  tasted  plentifuUy  of  old  Mrs.  Stuart*s 
Highland  cheer,  I  set  out  with  a  heart  bounding  with 
joy,  to  put  my  scheme  into  execution.  I  traced  every 
ravin  and  labyrinth  thät  winded  around  the  rocky  py- 
ramids;  climbed  every  insulated  mass,  and  thunder- 
splintered  pinnacle,  fantastic  as  the  cones  of  the  gath- 
cring  thunder-cloud,  and  huge  as  the  ancient  pile  that 
was  reared  on  the  Valley  of  Shinar.  Mr.  Scott  has  su- 
perseded  the  possibility  of  ever  more  pleasing,  by  ase- 
coüd  description  of  the  Trossacks,  but  in  so  doing^  he 
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nas  certainly  added  to  the  pleasure  arisingfrom  a  vicw 
of  them.  Whoever  f^oes  to  survey  the  Irossacks,  let 
him  have  the  llth,  12th,  and  ISth  divisions  of  the  firsi 
canio  ©r  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  in  hisheart;  a  little  High- 
land Whisky  in  his  hcad;  and  then  he  shall  see  themost 
wonderful  scene  that  nature  ever produced.  If  he  gocs 
wiihüutanyof  thesenccessary  ingredients,  withoutone 
\  erse  of  poetry  in  his  mind,  and  **  without  a  drappie  in 
his  nodclle;'*  he  may  as  well  stay  at  home;  he  will  see 
little  that  will  either  aslonish  or  delight  him,  or  if  it 
even  do  the  one,  will  fail  of  accomplishing  the  other. 
The  fancy  must  be  aroused,  and  the  Imagination  and 
spirits  exhilarated,  in  order  that  he  may  enjoy  these 
romantic  scenes  and  groves  of  wonder  with  the  proper 
zest.  This  is  no  chimera,  Sir;  1  can  attest  its  truth 
from  experience.  I  once  went  with  a  friend  to  view 
the  Craig  of  Glen-Whargen  in  Nithsdale — it  was  late 
before  we  reached  it;  we  were  hungry  and  wearied,  hav- 
ing  fished  all  day;  it  was  no  rock  at  all;  the  Cat-Craig 
at  the  back  of  our  house  was  much  more  striking; — it 
was  a  mere  trifle; — we  sat  down  by  a  well  at  its  base — 
dined  on  such  provisions  as  we  had,— and,  by  repeated 
applications  to  a  bottle  füll  of  whisky,  emptied  it  clean 
out.  The  rock  continued  to  iraprove;  we  drank  out  of 
the  bottle  alteruately;  and  in  so  doing  were  obliged  to 
hold  up  our  faces  towards  the  rock  of  Glen-Whargen; 
it  was  so  grand  and  sublime,  that  it  was  not  without  an 
effort  we  could  ever  bring  our  heads  back  to  their  na- 
tural Position.  Still  as  the  whisky  diminished  the  rock 
of  Glen-Whargen  increased  in  size  and  magnificencej 
and  by  rhe  time  the  bottle  was  empty,  we  were  fixed  to 
the  Spot  in  amazement  at  that  stupendous  pile;  and  both 
of  US  agreed  that  it  was  such  a  rock  as  never  was  look- 
ed  upon  by  man. 

The  most  delightful  view  of  the  Trossacks  is  that 
which  is  Hrst  seen,  I  mean  the  one  from  the  highest  part 
of  the  road  leading  from  the  corner  of  Loch-Achray  to 
the  mouth  of  the  pass;  and  the  most  wonderful  is  that 
from  a  rock  about  mid-vvay  betwcen  the  pass  and  Bei- 
nan,  where  the  whole  extent  of  the  Trossacks  are  seen 
rising  behind  one  another,  like  the  billows  of  a  stormy 
ocean. 

I  went  next  to  the  top  of  a  cliff,  north  of  the  pass,  that 
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I  might  enjoy  a  view  of  the  sctting  sun  on  Loch-Kettu- 
ruk» — The  evenitig  was  calra  and  serene. — There  was 
Qot  the  slightebt  breeze  playing  on  the  surface  of  the 
water«  nor  the  smallest  speck  oT  vapour  floating  in  the 
firmament  over  it.  It  was  indeed  a  delightful  scene^ 
and  1  would  have  sent  you  an  excellent  description  of  it, 
had  not  Mr.  Scott  previously  done  it  forme.  But  what 
astonished  and  delighted  me  most  of  all,  was  the  ap- 
pearance  of  Roderick  Dhu's  bärge  far  west  on  the  lake. 

"  Which  bearmg  downwards  from  Glengyle, 
"  Steer'd  fuU  upon  the  lonely  isle." 

She  however  weathered  it,  and  bore  onward  to  the  base 
of  my  Castle.  As  the  bark  approached,  I  hcard  a  great 
number  of  voices  from  it  joining  in  a  Gaelic  song,  the 
efifect  of  which,  on  the  woods  and  rocks,  was  truly  ad- 
mirable.  I  was  so  transportcd  with  the  singular  coin- 
cidence,  that  I  waved  my  hat  and  shout«d  aloud,  *^  Rod- 
erick Vieh  Alpine  Dhu,  ho  eiro,"  while  all  the  crew 
waved  their  bonnets  and  shouted  in  return.  This  chief 
ofthe  mountains  was  no  otherthan  Mr.  Stuart,  with  a 
boatful  of  the  pcople  of  Slrathgartney,  whom  he  had 
that  day  raised  to  assist  him  in  Clearing  away  some 
wood  west  on  the  banks  of  the  lake.  \\  ith  him  I  spent 
the  evening,  and  we  were  as  happy  as  Highland  cheer 
and  Uighland  whisky  could  make  us. 

One  burnish'd  sheet  of  living  gold. 
Loch  Katrine  lay  bencath  him  roll'd; 
In  all  her  Icngth,  far  winding  lay, 
With  promontory,  creek,  and  bay. 
And  Islands  that,  emparpled  bright, 
Floate d  amid  the  livelier  light; 
And  mountaina,  that  like  giants  stand, 
To  centinel  enchanted  land. 

K5CUTT» 

He  entertained  me  with  stories  of  ancient  supersti« 
f  Ion«  and  anec  dotes  of  sundry  great  persons  who  had 
visited  that  scene  the  preceding  summer,  with  their  re- 
marka.   .  Of  the  Qbservations  made  by  the  hereditary 
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Prlncc  of  Orange,  Mrs.  Stuart  secmed  to  have  treasure«! 
up  every  sentence  in  her  memory;  bis  title  had  impress- 
ed  her  mind  deeply  with  a  sense  of  his  importancf;.  Mr. 
Stuart  and  I  got  one  jug  of  toddy  after  another.  until 
WC  grew  such  intimate  friends,  that  we  could  not  be 
satisfied  witbout  testifying  it  by  shaking  hands  every 
glass,  even  thougb  at  the  risk  of  Spilling  a  part  of  our 
beverage.  Next  morning  I  arose  very  early,  and  hast- 
ed  lo  my  favourite  eminence,  which  is  nearly  straighi 
to  the  wesl  of  Mr.  Stuart's  house,  from  whence  I  had 
adelightful  prospectof  thesunrisingon  the  lake,  which 
v;as  so  calm,  that  there  was  not  even  a  dimple  on  its 
whole  surface.  The  bugebristlcd  bulk  of  Ben-Venue, 
whose  image,  when  reflected  in  the  lake,  appeared  still 
much  langer,  while  its  inverted  snowy  peak,  which 
scemed  as  if  piercing  the  centre  of  the  world,  had  alto- 
gether  an  effect  truiy  grand  and  totally  indescribable. 

There  was  not  a  breath  of  wind  whispering  among 
the  irees;  for  of  green  leaves  none  had  yet  appeared, 
save  those  of  the  holly  and  woodbine,  but  the  young 
downy  buds  of  the  hazel  were  hanging  in  great  abun- 
dance:  and  as  my  impatience  had  not  sufTered  me  to 
wait  the  return  of  the  summer  months,  I  was  obliged 
to  supply  the  foliage  in  idea. 

One  blackbird  only  had  found  his  way  to  the  Tros- 
sacks  at  thatearly  thougb  delightful  season,  who  seem« 
ed  to  havc  chosen  for  his  choir  a  Cluster  of  tall  birches 
up  nigh  to  the  base  of  Bcinan,  from  which,  both  morn 
and  even,  he  poured  his  wild  melody  through  the  woods 
and  spires  around  him.  A  number  of  small  birds  were, 
however,  trilling  their  artless  notes,  and  in  order  to 
make  up  the  denciency  as  well  as  possible,  robin  red- 
breast  placed  himself  upon  the  very  point  of  the  up- 
pcrmost  twig  of  the  tree,  immediately  over  mcj — roade 
himself  as  big  a  bird  as  he  possibly  could,  and  sung 
amazingly  sweet;  and,  ou  shilting  my  Situation,  he  al- 
so shifted  his,  and  practised  upon  an  other  tree  still 
nearer  to  me, 

After  breakfast,  Mr.  Stuart  again  accompanied  me 
through  the  Trossacks,  by  the  Pass,  the  entrance  into 
which  is  amazingly  picturesque.  In  the  bosom  of  a 
rock,  south  of  the  Pass,  he  told  me  there  was  a  cave, 
where  an  outlaw  pamed  Fietcl  er  resided  ri'uiy  yearK; 
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iMt  though  tradition  was  so  particular  with  rcga.'d  to 
its  Situation,  as  to  describe  minutely  thc  difierent  views 
which  it  commanded,  he  said  he  had  entirely  lost  the 
entrance  to  it;  though  he  had  searched  for  it  with  thc 
utmost  care. 

The  Gaelic  name  Trossacka,  he  said  signified  the 
rough  or  shaggy  place^  which  is  certainly  a  term  very 
appropriate.  Indeed,  the  Gaelic  names  of  places  are 
in  general  so  highly  descriptive  of  their  various  appear- 
ancesand  situations,  that,  if  you  teil  a  Highlander  the 
name  of  a  place,  he  will  almost  invariably  teil  you  what 
it  is  like;  that  pass  in  the  Trossacks,  however,  in  form- 
er agesy  had  a  designation  much  more  terrible,  as  the 
pass  in  those  days  would  certainly  itself  appear  when 
the  wood  was  all  old.  It  seems  to  have  been  called  ihe 
Gate  o/H'U;  for,  Mr.  Stuart  assured  me  that  the  name 
Loch  ketturin  literally  signified  the  Loch  of  the  Gate  of 
Hell,  Correi  Uriskin  signifies  the  Brownie^s  Clough; 
but  the  description  givenof  the  spirit  that  once  inhab- 
ited  it  by  the  Highlanders,  must  remind  every  one  of 
the  Satyrs  of  old.  The  only  isle  of  Loch  Ketturin  is 
there  called  tlie  Rough  Island.  It  is  a  likely  place  for  a 
last  retreat,  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  bower  or 
buildine  of  any  kind  ever  having  been  upon  it,  and  we 
raay  safely  conclude  there  never  has  been  any,  for  the 
foundation  being  so  solid,  the  remains  of  the  smallest 
cot  would  still  have  continued  visible,  if  stones  had  at 
all  been  used  in  the  structure.  The  trees  are  again 
grown  to  a  considerablc  height,  and  the  vacant  places 
are  all  planted. 

The  day  was  uncommonly  serene,  and  even  warm; 
and  as  we  sailed  up  Loch  Ketturin,  the  wild  grandeur 
of  the  scenery,  as  reilected  in  thc  still  azure  lake,  great- 
ly  delighted  me.  Our  track  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
had  the  appearance  of  an  immense  gazoon,  of  which  our 
boat  formed  the  extreme  point;  and  the  g^ntle  swelly 
rolling  from  her  prow,  broke  the  shadows  of  the  moun- 
tains  into  a  thousand  fantastic  shapes. 

About  mid-way  up  the  lake  I  went  on  shot*e,  and  after 
taking  leave  of  Mr.  Stuart,  asccnded  the  moun tains  to 
the  northward,  and  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  I  reach- 
ed  the  top  of  that  ränge  which  separates  the  Glen  ot 
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Loch  Ketturin  from  the  braes  of  Balquhidder.  Fron 
this  height,  as  the  view  became  more  y^eneral,  the  effect 
of  any  one  place  was  nearly  efTaced.  The  most  strik« 
ing  Image  in  the  landscape,  was  the  huge  cloven  moun- 
tain  of  Ben-More,  that  towered  to  the  firmament  imme- 
diately  over  against  me,  and  high  as  I  knew  myself  then 
to  be  by  experience,  having  climbed  incessanlly  for 
three  hulf  hours,  1  perceived  with  astonishment  that  it 
was  nearly  as  high  again.  It  was  completely  covered 
withprodigiousmassesofsuow,and  alittleduskycloud 
hovcred  above  its  top,  the  only  one  then  to  be  scen. 
This  seemed  to  be  attracied  to  it  by  a  sort  of  magnetic 
power;  for  it  first  pointed  towards  it  at  a  distance,  then 
took  a  slender  hold  of  its  head  by  which  it  hung  some 
time  over  it,  as  if  keeping  its  hold  with  difiiculty,  and 
finally  sctlled  upon  its  head  in  the  most  striking  mural 
form  that  can  be  conceived.  The  mountain  so  high, 
so  pyramidal,  and  so  white,  with  the  dark  gray  crown 
upon  its  head,  placed  there  as  it  were  by  the  band  of 
Ileaven,  and  descending  from  the  skies  in  my  view, 
formed  on  the  whole,  such  a  picture  of  sublimity  as  I 
never  before  looked  upon;  and  I  could  not  help  saying 
to  myself,  *^  robed  in  the  most  incontestable  insignia  of 
royalty,  there  Stands  the  king  of  the  Grampians.*'  As 
the  wreathes  of  snow  on  the  dark  sides  of  the  hills  were 
extremely  hard,  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  I  de- 
scended  into  the  valley  of  Balquhidder.  I  spent  the  re- 
mainder  of  that  day  and  the  next  morning  in  taking  a 
view  of  the  glen,  and  slept  at  a  farmer's  house. 

The  braes  of  Balquhidder  form  an  extent  of  rieh  suc- 
culent  pasture,  and  are  in  general  green  to  the  very  tops. 
It  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  fine  pasturage  district; 
but  the  sheep  are  said  to  be  subject  to  many  diseases, 
although  they  feed  exceedingly  well.  The  valley  is  ot 
considerable  extent,  and  almost  a  dead  level;  in  conse- 
quence  of  which,  it  is  subjected  to  frequent  inundations 
by  the  swelling  back  of  the  lakes;  for  in  violent  rains 
and  thaws,  the  torrents  pour  from  the  mountains  so  ra* 
pidly,  and  in  such  abundance,  and  the  declivity  of  the 
Valley  being  so  inconsiderable,  it  becomes  as  one  con- 
tinued  lake.  There  are  iwo  extensive  and  fine  hbhing 
lochs  in  it.  Loch  Doine  and  Loch  Voll,  signifying  the 
deep  Loch,  and  the  shallow  Loch.     This  gien  Is  the 
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northeni  limits  of  the  country,  which  Mr.  Scott  givcs 
to  tht  Clan-Alpin,  and  in  bringing  the  fiery  cross  back 
from  it  he  comraits  a  simple  geographical  mistake,  by 
makine  it  come  again,  **down  Stralh-Gartney's  valley 
broad,  the  very  track  which  my  kinsman  Mause,  and 
young  Angus  had  before  traversed. 

About  an  hour  before  noon,  I  took  leave  of  my  hos- 
pitable  entertainers,  and,  without  informing  any  one  of 
my  designs,  for  fear  of  Opposition,  1  again  ascended  the. 
mountains  to  the  northward,  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
reach  the  top  of  Ben-More.  It  being  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  which  was  extremely  fine,  and  the  sun  having  soft- 
cned  thesnow  somewhat,  I  reached  its  top  without 
much  difiiculty,  but  not  without  great  fatigue;  if  it  had 
Dotbeen  for  some  Highland  cakes,  cheese,  and  whisky, 
which  I  was  easily  persuaded  to  take  along  with  me,  I 
had  certainly  failed  altogether.  I  however  reached  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  and  of  my  wishes  for  the  present, 
where  the  first  thingl  did  was  to  drink  to  his  Majesty's 
health,  at  the  same  time  declaring  aloud,  as  there  was 
DO  human  being  to  hear  me,  that  I  would  by  no  means 
change  situations  with  him,  for  that  his  Station  in  life 
was  extremely  low  in  comparison  with  that  I  now  oc- 
cupied. 

1  believe  it  is  generally  allowed,  that  the  depression  or 
elevation  of  a  man's  mind  is  in  a  great  measure  con- 
formable  to  the  disposition  of  his  bodily  frame;  if  this 
holds  good  in  all  cases,  it  is  evident  that  nothing  can 
contribute  so  much  to  the  elevation  of  his  sentiments, 
as  placing  him  on  the  top  of  a  very  high  hill.  I  think 
this  might  be  demonstratively  proved,  for,  if  we  con- 
sider  that  the  body  is  the  seat  or  throne  of  the  mind; 
that  while  in  this  State  of  existtnce  they  cannot  subsist 
asunder;  of  course,  where  the  body  is  there  must  the 
mind  be  also;  will  any  man  thcn  venture  to  deny  that 
mind  to  be  elevated  which  is  4000  feet  above  tLe  level 
of  the  sea. 

This  is  only  a  specimen  of  Forum  reasonlng,  no  one 
must  mind  it,  but  try  if  he  can  for  a  moment  conceive 
the  sublimity  of  my  Situation.  Conceive  a  self-impor- 
tant  bard  sitting  in  a  State  of  the  highestexultaiion,  on 
the  uppermost  pinnacle  of  the  lofty  and  niajestic  Ben- 
Morcy  whose  templcs  he  had,  theeveuing  before,  secn 
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Bo  solemnly  encirclea  with  the  emblems  of  royalty— 
above  huge  masses  of  eternal  snow;  above  the  habita- 
lion  i  of  the  fox  and  the  eaglc— above  the  cares  (and  I 
wish  he  could  say  the  vanities)  of  this  world.  Looking 
on  the  westem  ocean  and  isles,  the  whole  ran^jc  of  th^, 
Grampian  hüls,  those  stupendous  pyramids  of  nature, 
and  all  the  south  of  Scotland  spread  around  him  as  on  a 
map;  while  the  finest  lakes  ol  the  country  were  lying 
stretched  at  rest  in  their  respectivc  vallies,  almost  im- 
mediately  below  his  feet. 

The  scene  was  indeed  such  a  one  as  no  Imagination 
can  paint  with  justice;  and  what  it  wanted  in  softness 
and  verdure,  on  account  of  the  early  season  of  the  year, 
it  gained  in  grandeur,  by  the  pure  unsullied  robes  of 
snow  that  enveloped  all  the  mountains  from  a  certain 
height  upwards. 

This  was  certainly  a  good  criterion  for  judging  of  the 
comparative  heights  of  these  hills,  for  noneof  that  was 
new  fallen  snoW,  but  that  which  had  been  amassed  du- 
ring  the  winter,  and  had  stood  the  test  of  several  regu- 
lär thawsy  one  of  them  the  greatest  that  had  been  wit- 
nessed  in  that  country  during  the  present  age;  yet, 
above  a  certain  height  it  had  taken  no  visible  efTect, 
farlher  than  stiffening  the  snow  on  the  return  of  frost. 
Ben-Lawers,  that  rises  from  the  north  shore  of  Loch 
Tay,  is  by  all  geographers  accounted  the  highest  hill 
in  that  bounds;  but  this  is  not  at  all  the  idea  of  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  country,  whose  opinion  I  account  of 
some  weight.  They  are  uniformly  of  opinion  that  Ben- 
Moreis  the  highest,  Ben-Leo,  that  rises  beteen  Strath- 
fillan  and  Glen-Orchey,  the  second,  and  Ben-Lawers, 
only  the  third.  I  dare  not  affirm  that  this  is  actually 
the  case«  but  appearances  were  at  this  time  rather  in 
favour  of  the  theory;  perhaps  the  people  around  the 
base  of  the  latter  may  think  differently. 

I  cannot  help  mentioning  here  a  circumstance,  of  the 
truth  of  which  I  have  long  been  convinced;  it  is,  that 
the  highest  mountains  in  Scotland,  without  exception, 
are  some  that  are  situated  in  the  eastern  division  of 
the  Grampian  ränge,  and  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  no 
geographer  or  tourist  has  ever  mentioned.  I  do  not 
know  the  pariicular  names  which  distinguish  each  of 
them,  but  they  rise  between  the  sources  oi  the  Dee,  the 
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Gairn.  the  Avin,  and  Glen-More.  Cairn-Gorum  is  al 
ways  uUowed  to  be  next  to  Ben-Nevis  in  hcight;  bu' 
ihere  are  some  to  the  south-west  of  it  that  appear  to  b^ 
much  higher,  the  altitudes  of  which  have  never  been 
taken;*  I  have  crossed  these  mountains  both  at  mid- 
summer  and  in  April;  a  great  extent  of  country  in  that 
quarter  is  a  complete  desert,  where  no  human  habita- 
tion  is  to  be  seen,  nor  human  voice  heard  for  three  quar- 
ters of  the  year.  Glen-Avin,  which  belongs  to  the 
Duke  of  Gordon,  is  nearly  twenty  miles  in  length,  yet^ 
I  dare  say,  it  is  not  known  to  above  ten  persons  alive. 
It  is  a  scene  of  the  most  gloomy  grandeur,  and  well  cal- 
culated  to  inspire  notions  of  ideal  beings,  of  terror  and 
superstition,  which  are  ascribed  by  the  Highlander  to 
its  lonely  dells.  In  its  bottom  is  a  fine  lake  at  least  tei: 
miles  in  length,  the  surfaceof  which  is  on  an  elevation 
of  1700  feet  abovc  the  level  of  the  sea;  yei  the  mountains 
around  it  appear  as  high  from  their  bases  as  any  other 
in  Scotland;  though  this  is  impossible,  yet  I  conceive 
some  of  these  mountains  to  be  the  highest  in  the  king- 
dorn. 

I  remained  in  this  exalted  Station  as  long  as  the  chill- 
ness  of  the  atmosphere  of  that  region  would  sufTer  me, 
and  I  flattered  myself  that  I  was  in  reality  as  much  de- 
lighted  with  the  country  as  any  of  those  could  be  to 
whom  it  belonged;  and  as  a  proof  of  my  supposition, 
concluded  that  none  of  them  would  have  climbed  Ben- 
More  at  such  a  season  to  get  a  view  of  it.  1  then  be- 
gan,  not  without  considerable  trepidation,  to  descend, 
keeping  the  south-east  corner  of  the  hill,  the  north  side 
being  all  like  a  smooth  sheet  of  ice.  I  soon  discovered 
Ihat  the  task  of  getting  down  from  the  hill  was  likely 
tobe  a  much  more  arduous  one  than  thatof  ascending 
it,  for  I  was  obliged  to  take  such  short  steps,  and  be- 
fore  I  could  take  them  at  all,  had  often  to  dig  holes  with 
my  stafi*  wherein  to  set  my  feet;  so  that  after  toillng  an 
hour,  I  saw  that  I  had  not  proceeded  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  1  however  feit  no  cold  by  that  tinie;  on  the  con- 
trary,  I  never  was  warmer  in  my  life.     At  Icngth  the 

*  8inoe  the  writing  of  thifl,  the  height  of  these  mountains  liave  been 
meacured  by  Dr.  Skene,  and  the  highest,  Ben-Macdui«  foutid  to  be  15 
iift  Iowa  than  Ben-Nevis 
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Btcepest  part  of  thc  hill  scemed  to  be  got  ovcr;  all  wa« 
white  and  smooth  before  me,  and  I  deiermined  to  &lide 
down  the  suiface  of  the  snow  on  my  feel,  judging  my- 
sell  to  be  exceedingly  adroit  in  such  achievements. 
The  glaring  whiteness  had,  however,  deceived  me. 
The  hill  turncd  out  to  be  much  more  steep  than  I  had 
conceived  it  to  be.  For  some  time  I  glided  on,  swifily 
indeed,  but  with  great  ease;  but  at  lengih  1  began  lo  fly 
with  such  velocity,  that  my  eyes  feil  a  waiering,  and  I 
entirely  lost  sight  of  my  course.  In  my  hurry,  not 
knowing  well  what  to  do,  I  made  a  sudden  lean  back- 
ward on  my  staffj  in  doing  which,  my  feet  being  post- 
ing  on  at  such  a  rate,  went  faster  than  I  could  follow 
them,  I  lost  my  equilibrium^  feil  on  my  back,  and  dart- 
ed  down  the  side  of  Ben-More, 

*'  As  ever  ye  saw  the  rain  down  fa*, 
Or  yei  the  arrow  gae  firoe  the  bow," 

My  stafT,  of  which  1  lost  the  hold  when  I  feil,  quite 
outrun  me;  my  clean  shirt,  which  was  tied  neatly  up  in 
a  red  handkerchief,  came  hoppingdown  thc  hill,  some- 
times  behind  and  sometimes  before  me,  but  my  hat 
took  a  direction  quite  different.  I  Struck  the  snow  des- 
perately  with  my  heels,  in  hopes  to  stop  my  career,  but 
all  was  to  no  purpose,  until  I  came  to  a  flat  shelving 
part  of  the  hill,  where  I  lay  still  at  once,  without  being 
a  farthing  the  worse.  The  first  thing  that  I  did  was 
to  raise  my  eyes  towards  the  top  of  Ben-More,  and  was 
astonished  at  the  distance  1  had  come.  As  nearly  as  l 
could  calculate,  I  had  travelled  post  in  that  manner  up- 
wards  of  a  mile  in  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mi- 
nute.  I  indulged  in  a  hearty  laugh  at  my  manner  of 
journeying;  with  some  difiiculty  picked  up  my  scatter- 
ed  travelling  accoutrements;  and,  proceeaing  on  my 
way,  reached  Bovain  in  Glen-Dochart,  the  house  of  Ro- 
bert M*Nab,  Esq.  about  eleven  o^clock  at  night« 

I  spent  two  weeks  in  that  house  and  its  ncighbour- 
hood,  butnever  mentioned  my  adventures  on  Ben-More 
to  any  one,  for  fear  of  being  laughed  at.  I  viewed  all 
the  varied  scenery  of  Breadalbine,  ti  aced  all  its  riv#?r8 
to  their  sourccs,  and  climbed  all  the  mountains  that 
commanded  the  most  extensive  or  intere^ting  views  of 
*he  country,  and  at  length  returned  to  the  south  by  the 
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way  of  Loch-Eam-head  and  the  pass  of  Lenny.  I  would 
have  sent  you  descriptions  of  these  districts  through 
which  I  travelled,  but  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  already 
drawn  out  this  letter  to  a  hdiculous  length. 
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So  thott^t  not  read  my  Tales,  thou  say'st  HoratiO| 
**  Because,    forsooth,  such  characters  as  those 
That  I  have  chosen  should  ne'er  be  delined, 
For  when  they  are, — where's  the  epitome, 
The  moral  or  conclusion?  What  may  man 
Profit  or  leam  by  studying  such  as  these?" 

Wo  worth  thy  shallow,  thy  Lnsidious  wit, 
Thy  surface-skimminglore,  Horatio! 
Thou'rt  a  mere  title-page  philosopher, 
A  thingof  froth  and  vapour,  formed  of  all 
The  unsubstantialities  of  nature, 
Nourished  by  concourse  of  the  elements; 
A  man  of  woman  bom,  of  woman  bred, 
Of  woman's  mind,  frame,  fashion,  and  discourse, 
A  male  Bluestocking! — Out  upon  thee,  girl! 
Nay,  donot  fume  nor  wince;  for,  on  my  soul, 
Letbutthy  barber  smooth  thy  whiskered  cheek, 
With  sterile  but  well-nourished  crop  besprent, 
Scythe  thy  mustachio,  and,  by  this  true  hand, 
l'll  hire  thee  for  a  nurse,  Horatio. 

Dost  thou  not  know,  presumingas  thou  art, 
That  purest  gold  in  smallest  veins  is  found, 
And  with  most  rubbish  mixed,  which  thou  must  sift, 
And  sorely  dig  for? — Treasures  of  the  deep, 
The  mine,  the  vale,  the  mountain — heaven  itself. 
Man  needs  must  toil  for,  eise  he  cannot  win« 
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And  wilt  thou  still  be  fashion'sminion, 
Reading  alone  what  fashlon  Warrants  thee, 
The  calendar  of  women? — Wilt  thou  nevcr 
Leam  for  ihyself  to  judge,  and  tum  thine  eye 
Into  that  page  of  life,  the  human  soul, 
With  all  its  rays,  shadcs,  and  dependencies, 
For  ever  varied,  and  for  ever  new? 

0  if  thou  dost,  be  this  thy  axiom, 
Not  to  dcspise  the  slightest,  most  minute 
Of  all  its  shades  and  utterings,  if  they  flow 
Warm  from  the  heart.but  cherish  such  in  thine; 
The  day  may  come  thou  may'st  think  otherwisc 
Than  thou  dostnow.     Ah,  hast  thou  never  seeii| 
The  kindly  flush  and  genial  glow  of  spring, 
And  summer's  flower  nipt  by  the  biting  blast 
Of  Chili  unhealthful  gale?  Yes,  oft  thou  hast; 
And  could'st  thou  see  as  well  into  this  breast. 
And  note  the  toil  and  warfare  there  maintained 
By  the  fond  weary  sojourner  within, 

That  pours  this  lay,  its  only  anodyne! 

Thou  could'st  not  chuse  but  listen, — it  is  not 

Thy  nature  to  despisemy  rurallay. 

1  would  be  friends  with  thee,  Horatio, 
For  I  have  weaknesses,  and  foibles  too, 
Worse  than  thine  own,  and  heavier  far  to  bear! 
Then  say  not  thou,  by  desk  or  counter  placed, 
Or  haply  on  the  gilded  sofa  set, 

By  board  ofdrawing-room,  while  some  fair  dame 
Stretches  her  lily  band,  with  careless  mien^ 
To  seize  my  little  book — O  say  not  thou, 
**  This  is  our  friend  again;  poor  man!  he  is 
For  ever  publishing,  and  still  the  same, 
The  fairy's  raide,  the  witch's  embassy, 
The  spirit's  voice,  the  mountain  and  themist.'' 
Spare  the  injurious  speech— dost  thou  not  see 
That  beauteous  smirk,  and  that  half-lifted  eye, 
Hüw  they  bespeak  the  comely  vacancy, 
The  void  of  soul  within?  Yet  thal  same  dame 
Leads  and  misleads  one  half  of  all  the  town. 
Dost  thou  not  know,  Horatio,  that  one  word, 
The  first  word  critical  that  is  pronounced 
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On  any  tremblmg  author's  valued  work, 
Nay  tlie  first  syllable  is  like  a  spark 
Set  to  the  mountain,  that  will  flame  and  spread 
Even  Tf  hen  the  breezes  rest;  working  its  way, 
And  none  can  certify  where  it  may  end  ? 
Beware  then  how  thou  klndlest  such  a^flamef 
To  sear  a  soul  and  genius  in  the  bloom ! 

Far  rather  say — for  'tis  as  casy  said^ 
And  haply  nigher  true-— ^^Madam,  I  havc 
Perused  that  work,  and  needs  must  own  to  you^ 
I  deemed  my  time  well  spent — read  it  throughout» 
Thou  wiltnot  rue  it.'*  This  were  friendlier  far. 
And  more  becoming  thee;  but  it  is  not 
Thy  cherished  principle»  for  thou  wilt  talk 
Of  egotisin,  and  drawing  from  one's  seif; 
Chatter  of  mind,  and  nerve,  and  the  efTect 
Of  Constitution,  tili  the  matrons  yawn, 
And  green  girls  stare  at  thee — for  shame,  Horatiol 

Of  '*  Egotism  and  drawing  from  one's  seif!*' 
Does  this  befit  thee?— I  have  heard  thee  talk 
Three  hours  and  thirty  minutes  by  the  clock 
Of  old  Saint  Giles,  and  ever  of  thyself! 
Thyself  and  thine. — Yet  thou  wilt  carp  at  me^ 
And  say  that  I  draw  only  from  myselfl 
Well,  be  it  so;  he  who  draws  otherwise 
Than  from  bis  feelings,  nevcr  shall  draw  true. 
I  know  my  faults,  Horatio,  and  can  laugh 
At  them  and  thee,  as  thou  shalt  see  anon. 
Read  thou  the  tale  before  thee — if  it  please 
Not  thee  I  care  not;  but  I  pledge  my  word 
My  nez.1  shall  please  thee  worse:  I  have  a  mark 
Will  lietter  suit — for  it  shall  be  of  thee. 

There  was  a  time,  Horatio^but  'tis  gone, 
Would  that  we  saw't  again— when  eVery  bind 
Of  Scotland's  southem  dales  tilled  his  own  field; 
When  master,  dame  and  maid,  servant  and  son, 
At  the  same  board  ate  of  the  same  piain  meaL 
The  health  and  happin^^  of  that  repast 
Made  every  meal  a  feast^— In  these  good  days 
Of  might  and  hardihood,  there  lived  a  man. 
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A  wealthy,  worthy,  and  right  honest  hind, 
night  John  of  Manor.     He  hadewes  and  lambs, 
Kids  and  he-goats, more  than  he  well  could  numbeff 
Besides  good  breeding  mares  and  playful  colts, 
Helfers  and  lazy  bullocks,  many  a  one. 
But  John  had  that  which  bettet  fits  the  song 
Of  rhyming  bard  and  thee,  Horatio, 
Than  kid  or  lamb,  colt  or  unwLeldy  ox; 
He  had  five  daughlers,  all  of  them  as  fair 
As  roses  in  their  prime:  beshrew  that  heart 
That  would  notleap  and  warm  at  such  asight 
As  John  of  Manor's  daughters! — At  that  time 
There  lived  in  Lyne  a  shrewd  disceming  dame^ 
Who  had  an  only  son,  Haibert  his  name. 

One  day  she  drew  her  chair  dose  to  the  light| 
For,  ah !  her  seam  was  fine,  and  it  was  white 
As  the  pure  snow,  while  by  her  side  reclined 
Her  darlingson,just  restingfrom  his  work. 
His  ruddy  cheek  was  leant  upon  his  band, 
His  eyes  fixed  on  the  wall,  in  careless  wise» 
And  all  the  while  he  was  füll  earnestly 
Whistling  a  tune,  as  if  it  did  import 
Greatly  to  him  the  masterly  Performance. 

**  Thou  never  dost  remark,"  said  the  good  dame^ 
And  as  she  spoke  she  turned  her  prying  eye 
Right  o'er  the  spectacles  to  look  at  Hab: 
The  cyes  of  glass  were  still  upon  the  seam, 
But  the  true  eye  peeped  over  them;  it  was 
A  mother's  eye,  aye  fraught  with  kind  concem 
When  turned  on  her  own  ofTspring. — ^"Look  thou  herci 
Thou  careless  thing — thou  never  dost  remark 
What  beauteous  linen  I  have  bought  this  year 
For  my  good  son;  but,  trow  me,  it  has  cost 
Thy  mothcr  a  round  sumj  yet  though  it  has, 
I  have  a  meaning  in't  which  bodes  thee  well.— 
List  me|  mv  son.     What  whillilu  is  that 
Thou  kcep'sta  trilling  at?"— Haibert  wenton 
.  ^       t       Straight  with  his  tune,  there  was  afall  in  it 
P^  He  could  not  lose. — **List  what  I  say,  my  son. 

I'm  wearing  old  and  frail,  and  by  the  cours** 
Of  nature  soon  must  leave  thee:  we  have  lived 
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Füll  happlly  atid  well,  but  slow  decay 
Stcals  on  wiih  silent  foot,  and  we  must  part 
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*«Hush,  hash/'said  Halbert,  **talk  not  ofthat  themis 
For  many  ycars  lo  come.     I'd  ralher  part 
With  all  I  have  on  earth  than  my  dear  mother.'* 
She  took  her  spectacles,  and  wiped  them  clean| 
For  a  warm  tear  had  dimmed  her  aged  eye, 
Then  wciit  she  on  with  theme  she  dearly  loved^ 
Lauding  her  filial  son«  who  by  that  tim^ 
Und  made  recovery  ofhis  favourite  air 
Ol  a  ^weet  minor  key,  and  poured  it  forth, 
Soft  and  delightful  as  a  flageolet 
**.When  I  have  sewed  this  sleeve  my  work  is  done, 
And  thou  shaU  go  a-wooing  in  this  shirt; 
And,  trust  me,  thou  shalt  not  its  marrow  meet 
In  all  the  lands  of  Lyne,  March,  and  Montgomery, 
So  fine,  and  yet so  fair." — H albert  went  on 
Sheer  with  his  tune;  it  was  a  lay  of  love, 
Al  old  and  plaintive  thing,  and  strang^ly  was 
Blent  with  some  nameless  feelings  of  delight^ 
Which  Haibert  keenly  feit,  butlittle  knew 
How  to  accountfor. — *'Listtome,  my  son: 
Fain  would  I  see  thee  settled  rationally 
In  life  as  thee  becomes,  and  fairly  joined 
To  virtuou;»  daughterof  an  honest  man. 
My  old  acquaintance,  John  of  Manor,  has 
Five  winsome  daughters — there  is  not  in  all 
The  boundsof  Scotland  five  such  lovely  maids 
As  John  of  Manor's  daughters — and  he  is 
A  man  of  wealth,  which  these  fair  maids  must  heir, 
For  son  he  hath  not.     Would  you  go,  my  son. 
And  choose  a  wife  from  Manor,  it  would  glad 
The  heart  of  your  old  mother.     There  is  Ann, 
The  eldcst  born,  who  likely  will  sharemost 
Ofhis  wide'wealth — O  such  awife,  my  son, 
As  Ann  of  Manor,  would  become  your  house, 
Your  table  head,  your  right  band  atthechurch, 
And  when  the  cold  long  nights  of  winter  com< 
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Thislastdescriptlon  Haibert  could  not  stand 
He  gave  his  tune  quite  up,  which  of  itself, 
Loni^  ere  that  time  had  nearly  died  away; 
He  sighed,  gave  a  short  yawn,  and,  rising  up,   . 
Looked  at  the  linen,  praised  its  snowy  hue 
And  beauteous  texlure^  some  inquiry  made 
What  time  it  would  be  ready  for  the  wear, 
Then  sat  he  down  again  to  hear  some  more 
Of  lovely  Ann  of  Manor.— **  Ah!  my  son, 
She  is  not  one  of  the  light-headed  herd, 
These  gewgaw,  giddy-paced,  green-sickly  girlsy 
That  mind  nought  but  their  gaudery  and  their  gleei 
Pool*  thriftless,  shiftless,  syrup-lipped  shreds^ 
That  take  men  in  to  ruin.     No,  she  is 
A  sound  man's  child,  an  honest  woman  born. 
And  bred  up  in  the  paths  of  decency 
And  fear  of  Heaven;  and  then  she  is  so  fair. 
So  fresh  and  lovely!  and  as  sweet,  my  son, 
As  field  of  new-won  hay.'* — Haibert  arose, 
Drew  a  long  breath,  stretched  up  his  boardly  franui 
In  guise  of  anxious  solicitude, 
Looked  at  the  shirt  again,  and  went  away. 

That  day  he  thought  of  Ann,  he  sung  of  Ann^ 
Hewhistled  the  sweet  9iro( Bonny  ^irm 
Along  the  hay-field,  and  when  came  the  night. 
He  lay  and  dreamed  of  lovely  Ann  of  Manor. 

Next  moming  Haibert  found  when  he  awokc 
A  fair  new  shirt,  white  as  the  lily's  breast, 
Well  aired  and  plaited  with  neat  careful  band« 
At  his  bed-head$  proudly  he  put  it  on, 
And  in  his  heart  he  blest  the  kindred  love 
That  had  prepared  it  so  while  others  slept. 

Hab  went  away  with  ardent  anxious  breast 
Across  the  moor  to  Manor — as  he  went, 
He  con'd  his  deep-laid  schemes  of  policy. 
I  am  resolved,  said  Haibert  to  himself« 
If  these  fair  maidens  please  me,  that  I  w:ll 
Be  frank  and  generous — 1*11  not  sue  for  dower^ 
For  flock  or  herd,  gclding,  or  sullen  ox. 
I'll  win  their  fax  our  well,  and  then  I'll  trust 
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To  fortunc  for  the  rest — With  the  good-man 
ril  talk  of  farming  and  the  Service  work; 
Of  Ihe  improving  breeds  of  sheep  and  wool; 
Ofcrops  and  servants,  and  the  fooüsh  risk 
Of  selhng  aught  on  credit,  tili  he  say, 
When  I  walk  out,  **  He*s  a  shrewd  fellow  llab, 
One  who  kuows  more  than  many  thrice  his*age| 
Wife,  give  us  of  the  best  tUe  house  affords 
Atdinner-time — you,  wenches,  get  you  gone. 
Put  yournew  kirtles  on,  and  make  you  clean; 
Hab  is  the  son  of  an  old  worthy  friend, 
I  love  him  for  his  parents'  sake  as  well 
As  for  his  own — He's  a  shrewd  fellow  Hab!" 

^'Then,  when  a  chance  occurs,  TU  talk  apart 
With  the  old  dame  of  prudence  and  of  thritt, 
The  vices  and  the  foUiesof  the  age; 
I'll  talk  of  sins,  of  sermons,  and  of  faith, 
Of  Boston,  and  Ralph  Erskine,  and  renounce 
The  sÜghtest  atom  ofdependency 
Upon  my  own  good  works. — **  Ah!"  she  will  say, 
^*  He  is  a  sensible  good  Christian  lad 
That  Haibert!  one  whominds  the  thing  that's  good!' 
Then  will  she  look  in  her  loved  daughter'sface 
With  wistful  eye,  and  with  a  sigh  exclaim, 
**  What  pity  should  he  ihrow  himself  away 
On  some  light  worthless  jilflirl! — Ah!  he  is 
A  sensible  good  Christian  lad  that  Haibert!'' 

**  But  then  the  maid,  how  shall  I  deal  with  her^ 
There  lies  the  difficulty,  should  they  not 
Once  Icavs  us  by  ourselves — I  never  can 
Ask  her  m  public  with  as  formal  face 
As  I  would  buy  a  heifer  or  a  mare. 
No,  by  ourselves  we  needs  must  be;  and  then 
O  how  I'il  press,  teaze,  flatter,  and  caress  herl 
I'll  clasp  her  waist,  and  kiss  her  comely  cheek^ 
Steal  by  dcgrees  to  her  soft  moistened  lip — 
The  Sharp  reproof  will  quickly  grow  more  mild 
üntil  it  mcll  away — then  will  I  sigh, 
And  say  that  it  was  cruel  in  th'  extreme 
To  grant  so  sweet  a  kiss — for  how  can  man 
That  has  enjoyed  itevermorc  be  happy, 
Or  live  without  i\\c  owner  of  such  kissl 
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Then  she'll  say  to  her  seif,  as  I  do  now, 
'*I  likethat  Hab— -he  hath  some  spirit  Hab. 
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By  thls  time  Hab  had  so  wound  up  his  thoughtt 
With  vislons  of  delight,  that  he  had  quittcd 
Hiscomnion  pace,  and  ran  across  the  moor 
Without  perceiving  it,  while  shepherds  stood 
And  gazed  afar  with  wonder — dreading  sore 
That  Haibert  was  distraught,  or  something  wrong 
With  the  good  folks  of  Lyne.     He  came  at  last 
To  the  hall-door  of  Manor  with  a  breast 
Beating  füll  hard,  and  little  wist  he  then 
What  he  should  say. — Forth  came  the  old  goodmaa 
With  his  white  hosen  and  his  broad  blue  bonnet; 
Stout  and  well-framed  he  was,  but  in  his  eye 
Lurk'd  a  discemment  Haibert  scarce  could  brook. 

After  good-morrow,  question,  and  reply, 
With  downcast  look  Hab  thus  hiserrand  said: 
'*  l'm  come  in  search  nf  a  much  valued  ewe 
Which  1  have  lost,  and  she,  itseems,  was  seen 
Coming  this  way — a  beautifui  young  ewe, 
One  which  I  may  not  and  I  must  not  lose." 
^^  What  are  her  marks  and  whither  did  she  come? 
** She  came  from  Lyne.*'     *'  Ah,  do  I  see  the  son 
Of  my  old  valued  friend?  VVelcome,  good  youtht 
I  saw  not  your  lost  sheep,  but  all  my  flock 
1*11  put  before  you ;  if  you  find  her  not, 
Choose  one  from  mine  and  welcome;  you  may  find 
Some  ewes  as  young,  as  beautifui,  and  good, 
As  any  bred  on  Lyne.*' — Haibert  lookM  down. 
Füll  sore  abash'd,  but  made  as  fit  reply 
As  he  well  could.—*'  My  girls  are  out,*'  said  John, 
'*  Milking  the  ewes,  they  will  be  here  anon, 
And  they  perchance  may  give  you  some  account 
Of  your  lost  ewe.     'Tis  hard  that  a  young  man 
Should  lose  his  ewe — meanwhile  let  us  go  in, 
See  the  goodwife,  and  taste  her  morning  cheer." 

Good  ewe-milk  whey,  thick  as  the  cnrdle4bre%it 
Of  caulifiower,brose,  butter,  bread  and  cheese« 
Furnish'd  the  breakfast  board  of  John  of  Manor. 
Hard  did  he  prcs<i  his  youthful  guctit  to  all, ' 
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Whose  high  resolves  had  faded  into  smoke. 

He  talked  not  of  religion,  nor  the  mode 

Of  farming  to  advantage,  for  old  John 

Failed  not  at  every  interval  to  hint, 

Wiih  sly  demeanour,  something  of  his  ewc. 

"Who'sthat,"  Said  Haibert,  '*coniing  fromthe  bap^ht 

With  the  five  maids?" — **I  know  not,    John  rcphed; 

*'  He  seems  a  stranger, —  some  youngman  perchance 

Seeking  a  ewe.     O  these  same  ewes,  my  friend, 

Are  a  precarious  stock, — they  go  astray. 

And  will  not  stay  with  one,  do  as  he  will." 

At  length  themaidens,  decked  all  neat  and  clean. 
Entered  the  little  parlour  one  by  one. 
Ann  was  not  tall,  but  lively  and  discreet, 
And  comely  as  a  cherub, — Haibert  weened 
No  woman  ever  born  so  beautiful 
As  Ann  of  Manor. — But  when  entered  Jane, 
Of  fair  delicious  form,  round  pouting  Ups, 
Cheeks  like  the  Damask  rose«  and  liquid  eye 
That  spoke  unutterable  things,  her  locks, 
Fair  as  the  moming,  waving  round  her  brow, 
Like  light  clouds  curling  o'er  the  rising  sun, 
Or,  ifyou  please,  the  mist-wrealhs  pale,  Horatio. 
Soon  Haibert  saw  that  all  the  world  beside 
Could  never  once  compare  with  beauteous  Jane. 
Then  came  the  third,  young  Douglas,  with  an  eye 
Dark  and  majestic  as  the  Eagle's,  when 
She  looks  down  from  the  cli^. — Her  form  was  tallf 
Slender,  and  elegant,  while  from  her  tongue 
Flowed  such  a  spirit  of  melodious  breath, 
That  thrilled  the  hearer, — ^not  alone  they  seemed 
The  language  of  the  soul,  her  tones  and  words 
Were  very  soul  itself.     Haibert  was  fixed — 
Confirmed  in  this,  that  never  mortal  man, 
Nor  angel,  had  beheld  a  female  form, 
A  face,  an  eye,  nor  listened  to  a  voice 
Like  that  of  lovely  Douglas — Mary  came, 
The  modest,  diffident,  and  blushing  Mary. 
The  mild  blue  eye,  the  joy  of  innocence 
Beaming  through  every  smile! — O  Halbert's  he&rt 
Was  wholly  overpowered;  tili  Barbara  camey 
The  youngest  and  the  loveliest  of  them  alL 
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Halbcrt  went  home,— he  wcnt  without  his  ewc. 
And  heart  to  boot, — ihat  heart  was  lost  for  cvcr, 
To  whom  hc  knew  not!  in  the  family 
Thal  heart  had  lingered,  he  wist  not  with  whom. 
Such  grace^  such  purity  of  form  and  mind, 
Appeared  in  all,  Ualbert  was  on  the  rack. 
He  took  to  bed,  but  sleep  had  flown  from  thence; 
II e  thought  of  Ann,  and  sighed  a  prayer  to  heaveni 
Of  young  and  blooming  Barbara^  and  the  smile 
That  shed  a  radiance  o'er  the  maiden  blush 
Of  gentle  Mary;  then  a  buming  tear, 
A  tear  of  sympathy,  crept  o'er  his  cheek. 
He  thought  of  Jane,  and  turned  him  in  his  bed; 
He  thought  of  Douglas,  and  turned  back  again. 

Day  follow'd  day,  and  week  came  after  week, 
Years  passed  away,  and  Haibert  all  the  while    - 
Was  wooing  hard  at  Manor — sometimes  one, 
Sometimes  another,  as  blind  chancedecreed; 
Each  of  them  was  so  good,  so  beautiful» 
So  far  surpassing  all  of  womankind, 
That  time,  nor  Chance,  nor  reason,  c'er  could  frame 
A  choice  determinate;  tili  at  the  last 
Old  Manor,  in  a  kind  but  earnest  way, 
Inquiry  made  what  his  intentions  were 
•That  thus  he  haunted  his  fair  family. 

**Sooth,my  good  friend,'*  said  Halbert,"nc*crwa8  man 
On  earth  so  hard  beset — I  love  them  all 
With  such  a  pure  esteem  and  stainless  love, 
That  though  1  well  could  give  the  prefercnce 
To  any  one,  yet  for  my  life  and  soul 
There  is  not  oiie  of  them  I  can  reject. 
I  give  ihe  matter  wholly  up  to  you, 
I  know  you  wish  me  well,  and  all  the  maids 
Alike  to  you  are  dear,— Whom  shalll  chooae? 

John  set  his  bonnet  in  becoming  mode, 
That  well  betoken'd  deep  considerate  thought| 
One  edge  of  it  directed  middle  way 
'Twixt  the  horizon  and  the  cope  of  heaven« 
And  with  the  one  band  in  his  bosom  sheathedf 
The  other  hcaving  slightly  in  the  air, 
Tohuroour  what  he  said,  heutter'd  words 
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Which  I  desire  you  note — *♦  My  son,"  said  hc, 
*♦!*▼€  onc  advice  to  givc  you,  which  ihrough  life 
I  rede  you  follow — when  you  make  a  choice 
Of  man  or  woman,  beast,  farm,  fish,  or  fowU 

ChOOSE  EVER  THAT  which  HAS  THE  FEWEST  FAULT». 

My  girls  have  all  thei  r  foibles  and  their  faults— < 
Mary 's  are  fewest  and  least  dangerous. 
Take  thou  my  Mary — if  she  prove  to  ihee 
As  good  a  wife  as  she  has  ever  been 
A  dutifui  and  loving  child  to  me, 
Thou  never  will  repent  it.'* — So  it  proved; 
A  happier  pair  ne'er  travell'd  through  this  vale 
Of  Ute  together,  than  our  Haibert 
With  bis  bcloved  Mary. — Peace  to  them. 
And  to  their  ashes ! — and  may  every  pair 
Of  happy  lovers  in  their  kindred  dale 
Cherish  their  memory,  and  be  blest  as  they! 

Now,  dear  Horatio,  when  thou  makest  choice 
Of  booky  of  friend,  companion,  or  of  wife, 
Think  of  the  sage  advice  of  Johnof  Manor; 

ChOOSB   ever  THAT   WHICH    HAS  THE   FEWEST  FAITLTt 

And  those  least  dangerous. — Take  note  of  this: 

All  have  their  faults  and  foibles — all  have  too 
The  feelings  that  congenial  minds  will  love$ 
And  to  each  other  genial  minds  will  cling 
Long  as  this  world  has  being,  and  the  shades 
Of  nature  hold  their  endless  Variation. 
I  say  no  more,  Horatio,  but  this  word: 
In  time  to  come,  when  thronged  variety 
Of  books,  and  men,  and  women,  on  thee  crowd, 
When  choice  distracts  thee,  or  when  splten  misIeaiUy 
Think  qf  the  sage  advice  0/ John  of  Manor. 
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In  the  year  1723,  Colonel  Ridley  returned  from  India, 
with  what,  in  those  days,  was  accounted  an  immense 
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fortune,  and  retired  to  a  country  seat  on  the  banks  of 
North  Tyne  in  Northumberland.  The  housc  was  re* 
built  and  furnished  with  every  ihing  elegant  and  coslly; 
and  amongst  olhers,  a  Service  of  plate  supposed  to  be 
worth  JßlOOO.  He  went  to  London  annually  wiih  bis 
family,  du  ring  a  few  of  the  winler  months,  and  ai  these 
times  there  were  but  few  left  at  bis  country  house.  At 
the  timc  we  treat  of,  there  were  only  three  domestics  re- 
in ained  therei  a  maid  servant,  whose  name  was  Alice^ 
kept  the  house,  and  there  were  besides,  an  old  man  and 
a  boy,  the  one  threshed  the  com,  and  the  other  took 
care  of  some  cattle;  for  the  two  ploughmen  were  board- 
ed  in  houses  of  their  own. 

One  afternoon,  as  Alice  was  sitting  spinning  some 
yarn  for  a  pair  of  stockiugs  to  herself»  a  pedlar  entered 
the  hall  with  a  comical  pack  on  bis  back.  Alice  had 
Seen  as  long  a  pack,  and  as  broad  a  pack;  but  a  pack 
equally  long,  broad,  and  thick,  she  dectared  she  never 
saw.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  winter,  when  the  days 
were  short,  and  the  nights  cold,  long,  and  wearisome. 
The  pedlar  was  a  handsome,  well-dressed  man,  and  very 
likely  to  be  a  very  agreeable  companion  for  such  a  maid 
as  Alice,  on  such  a  night  as  that;  yet  Alice  declarcd, 
that  from  the  very  first  she  did  not  like  him  greatly, 
and  though  he  introduced  himself  with  alittie  ribaldry, 
and  a  great  dealof  flattery  interlarded,  yet  when  he  came 
to  ask  a  night's  lodging,  he  met  with  a  peremptory  i*e- 
fusal;  he  jested  on  the  subject,  said  he  believed  she  was 
in  the  right,  for  that  it  would  scarcely  be  safe  to  trust 
him  under  the  same  roof  with  such  a  sweet  and  beau- 
tiful  creature — Alice  was  an  old  maid  and  any  thing 
but  beautiful — He  then  took  her  on  bis  knee,  caressed 
and  kissed  her,  but  all  would  not  do.  ^^  No,  she  would 
not  consent  to  hisstaying  there.'*  "Butare  you  really 
going  to  put  me  away  to  night?'*  *'  Yes.''  '*Indeed, 
my  dear  girl,  you  must  not  be  so  unreasonable;  I  am 
come  straight  from  Newcastle,  where  I  have  been  pur- 
chasing  a  fresh  stock  of  goods,  which  are  so  heavy,  that 
I  cannoi  travel  far  with  them,  and  as  the  people  around 
are  all  of  the  poorer  sort,  I  will  rather  make  you  a  pres- 
ent  of  the  iinest  shawl  in  my  pack  before  1  go  further.*' 
At  the  mentioningof  the  shawl,  the  pictui'e  of  delibera- 
üon  was  pourtrayed  in  lively  colours  on  Alice's  face  for 
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&  Httle;  but  her  prudence  overcame.  ^*No,  she  was 
bat  a  servant,  and  had  Orders  to  harbour  no  person 
about  the  house  but  such  as  came  on  buslness,  nor  these 
either,  unless  she  was  well  acquainted  wiih  theni." 
**  What  ihe  worse  can  you,  or  your  roaster,  or  atiy  one 
eise  be,  of  sufiering  me  to  tarry  until  the  morning?^' 
**I  entreat  you  do  not  insist,  for  here  you  cannot  be." 
**  But,  indeed,  I  am  not  able  to  carry  my  goods  furiher 
lo-night."  ** Thcn  you  must  leave  them,  or  get  a  horse 
to  carry  them  away."  '*Of  all  the  sweet  inflexible  be- 
ings  thaf  ever  were  made,  you  cerlainly  are  the  chief. 
But  I  cannot  blame  you;  your  resolution  is  just  and 
right.  Well,  well,  since  no  better  may  bc,  I  must  leave 
them  and  go  search  for  lodgings  myselfsomewhere  eise, 
for,  fatigued  as  I  am,  it  is  as  much  as  my  life  is  worth 
to  endeavour  carrying  them  further.*'  Alice  was  rather 
taken  at  her  word:  she  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  his 
goods:  the  man  was  displeased  at  her,  and  might  ac- 
<,Qse  her  of  stealing  some  of  them;  but  it  was  an  alter- 
native she  had  proposed,  and  against  which  she  could 
Start  no  plausible  objection;  so  she  consented,  though 
with  much  reluctance.  *'But  the  pack  will  be  better 
out  of  yotir  way,'*  said  he,  "  and  safer,  if  you  will  be  so 
kind  as  lock  it  by  in  some  room  or  closet''  She  then 
led  him  into  alow  parlour,  where  he  placed  itcarefuUy 
on  two  chairs,  and  went  his  way,  wishing  Alice  a  good 
night. 

When  old  Alice  and  the  pack  were  left  together  in 
the  large  house  by  themselves,  she  feit  a  kind  of  unde- 
fined  tcrror  come  ever  her  mind  about  it.  *♦  What  can 
bc  in  il,"  said  she  to  herseif,  ^that  makes  it  so  heavy? 
Surely  when  the  man  carried  it  this  Icngth,  he  might 
have  carried  it  farther  too — It  is  aconfoundedly  queer 
pack;  rU  g^  and  look  at  i^  once  again,  and  see  what  I 
think  isin  it;  and  suppose  I  should  handle  it  all  around, 
I  may  then  perhaps  have  a  good  guess  what  is  in  it." 

Aiice  went  cautiously  and  fearfully  into  the  parlour 
and  opened  a  wail-press — she  wanted  not  hing  in  the 
press,  indeed  she  never  looked  into  it,  for  her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  pack,  and  ^he  longer  she  looked  at  it, 
6he  liked  it  the  worse;  and  as  to  handiing  it,  she  would 
not  have  touched  it  for  all  that  it  contained.  She  came 
Again  into  Ihe  kitchen  and  conversed  with  herseif.  She 
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thought  of  the  man's  earnestness  lo  leave  it— of  it» 
moaslrous  shape,  and  every  circumstance  connected 
wiih  it — They  were  all  mysterious,  and  she  wa«  oon- 
vinccd  in  her  own  mind,  that  there  >*as  something  un- 
canny^  if  not  unearthly,  in  the  pack. 

Whatsurmises  will  not  fear  give  rise  to  in  the  mind 
of  awoman!  Shclighted  a  moulded  candle,  and  went 
again  into  the  parlour,  closed  the  window  shutters,  and 
barred  them;  but  before  she  came  out^  she  set  herseif 
upright,  held  in. her  breath,  and  took  another  steady 
and  scrutinizing  look  at  the  pack  God  of  mercy !  She 
saw  it  moving,  as  visibly  as  she  ever  saw  any  thing  in 
her  life.  Every  hairon  her  head  stood  upright.  Every 
inch  of  flesh  on  her  I>ody  crept  like  a  nest  of  pismires. 
She  hasted  into  the  kitchen  asfast  as  she  could^  for  her 
knees  beut  under  the  terror  that  had  overwhelmed  the 
heart  of  poor  Alice.  She  puffed  outthecandle,  lighted 
it  again,  and,  not  being  able  to  find  a  candlestick,  though 
a  dozen  stood  on  the  shelf  in  the  fore  kitchen,  she  set  it 
in  a  water-jug,  and  ran  out  to  the  barn  for  old  Richard. 
**Oh  Richard!  Oh,  for  mercy,  Richard,  make  haste^ 
and  comc  into  the  house.  Come  away  Richard."  '*Why, 
what  is  the  matter  Alice?  vvhat  is  wrong?*'  **Oh,  Rich> 
ard !  a  pedlar  came  into  the  hall  entreating  for  lodgings. 
Well,  I  would  not  let  him  stay  on  any  account,  and, 
behold,  he  is  gone  off  and  left  his  pack.*'  **  And  what 
is  the  great  matter  in  that?"  said  Richard.  '*I  will 
wager  a  penny  he  will  look  after  it,  before  it  shall  look 
after  him.^'  *'But,  oh  Richard,  I  tremble  toteil  you! 
We  are  all  gone,  for  it  is  a  living  pack."  ^*  A  living 
packl"  Said  Richard,  staringat  Alice,  and  letting  his 
chops  fall  down.  Richard  had  just  lifted  his  flail  over 
his  head  to  begin  threshing  a  sheaO  but  when  he  heard 
of  a  living  pack,  he  droppSd  one  end  of  the  hand-stafi 
to  the  floor,  and,  leaning  on  the  other,  took  such  a  look 
at  Alice.  He  knew  long  before  that  Alice  was  beauti- 
fulj  he  knew  that  ten  years  before,  but  he  never  took 
such  a  look  at  her  in  his  life.  *'  A  living  pack!"  said 
Richard.  **Why,  the  woman  is  mad,  without  all 
doubt.*'  ''Oh,  Richard!  come  away.  Heaven  knows 
what  is  in  itl  but  I  saw  it  moving  as  plainly  as  I  see  you 
at  present  Make  haste,  and  come  away  Richard.** 
Richard  did  not  stand  to  expostulate  any  longer,  not 
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€ven  to  put  on  his  coat,  but  followed  Alice  into  the 
house,  assuring  her  by  the  way,  that  it  was  nothing  but 
a  whim,  and  of  a  piece  with  many  of  her  phantasies. 
♦•But,"  added  he,  ^^of  all  the  foolish  ideas  that  ever 
possessed  your  brain,  this  is  the  most  unfeasible,  unua- 
tural,  and  impossible.  How  can  a  pack,  made  up  of 
napkins,  änd  muslins,  and  corduroy  breeches,  perhaps, 
ever  become  alive?  It  is  even  worse  than  to  suppose  a 
horse's  hair  will  tum  an  eel."  So  saying,  he  lifted  ihe 
candle  out  of  the  jug,  and,  turning  about,  never  stopped 
tili  he  had  his  band  upon  the  pack.  He  feit  the  deals 
that  surrounded  its  edges  to  prevent  the  goods  beinp 
rumpled  and  spoiled  by  carrying,  thecords  that  boutid 
it,  and  the  canvass  in  which  it  was  wrapped.  "The 
pack  was  well  enough,  he  found  nought  about  it  that 
other  packs  wanted.  It  was  just  like  other  packs  made' 
up  of  the  same  stuff.  He  saw  nought  that  ailed  it.  And 
a  good  large  pack  it  was.  It  would  cost  the  honest 
man  ;ßÄCH),  if  not  more.  It  would  cost  him  £S00  or 
£S50  if  the  goods  were  iine.  But  he  would  make  it  all 
up  again  by  cheating  fools,  like  Alice,  with  his  gew- 
gaws."  Alice  testiüed  some  little  disappointment  at 
seeing  Richard  unconvinced,  even  by  ocular  proot. 
She  wishedshe  had  never  seen  him  orit  howsomever; 
for  she  was  convinced  there  was  something  mysterious 
about  it;  that  they  were  stolen  goods,  or  something  ihat 
way;  and  she  was  terrified  to  stay  in  the  house  with  it. 
But  Richard  assured  her  the  pack  was  a  right  enough 
pack. 

During  this  conversation  in  comes  Edward.  He  was 
a  lad  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  son  to  a  coal-driver  on 
the  Border — was  possessed  of  a  good  deal  of  humour 
and  ingenuity,  but  somewhat  roguish,  forward,  and 
commonly  very  ragged,  in  his  apparel.  He  was  about 
this  time  wholly  intent  on  shooting  the  crows  and  birds 
of  various  kinds,  that  alighted  in  whole  flocks  where 
he  foddered  the  cattle.  He  had  bought  a  huge  old  mili- 
tary  gun,  which  he  denominated  Copenhagen^  and  was 
continnally  thundering  away  at  them.  He  seldom  killed 
any,  if  ever:  but  he  oncc  or  twicc  knocked  off  a  few 
feaihers,  and,aftermuch  narrovv  inspeclion,discovered 
some  drops  of  blood  on  the  snow.  He  was  at  this  ve- 
ry moment  ccme,  in   a  great  liaste,  for  Copenhagen^ 
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having;  secn  a  glorious  chance  of  sparrows,  and  a  Ro« 
bin-red-breasi  among  ihem,  feeding  on  the  site  of  a  corn 
rickf  but  hearing  them  talk  of  something  mysteriouSf 
and  a  living  pack,  he  pricked  up  bis  ears,  and  was  all 
aitention.  ♦*  Faith,  Alice,"  said  he,  "if  you  will  Ict 
me,  ril  shoot  it.'*  **HoId  your  peace,  you  fool,"  said 
Richard.  Edward  took  the  candle from  Richard,  whc 
still  held  it  in  bis  band,  and,  gliding  down  the  passage, 
cdged  up  the  parlour  door,  and  watcbed  the  pack  at- 
tentively  for  about  two  minutes.  He  then  came  back 
with  a  spring,  and  with  looks  very  difierent  from  those 
which  regulated  bis  features  as  he  went  down.  As  sure 
as  he  had  death  to  meet  with  be  saw  it  stirring.  ^'  Hold 
your  peace,  you  fool,"  said  Richard.  Edward  swore 
again  that  he  saw  it  stirring;  but  whether  he  really 
thought  so,  or  only  said  so,  is  hard  to  determine. 
•*Faith,  Alice,**  said  he  again,  **if  you  will  let  me,  TU 
shoot  it."  *'l  teil  you  to  hold  your  peace,  you  fool,** 
said  Richard.  ^  No,"  said  Edward,  *Mn  the  multitude 
of  counsellors  there  is  safcty;  and  I  will  maintain  this 
to  be  our  safest  plan.  Our  master's  house  is  consigned 
to  our  care«  and  the  wealth  that  it  contains  may  tempt 
some  people  to  use  stratagems.  Now,  if  we  open  up 
this  man's  pack,  he  may  pursue  us  for  damages  to  any 
amount,  but  if  I  shoot  it  what  amends  can  he  get  of  me? 
If  there  is  any  thing  that  sbould  not  be  there,  Lord, 
bow  I  will  pepper  itl  And  if  it  is  lawful  goods,  he  can 
only  make  me  pay  for  the  few  that  are  damaged,  which 
I  will  getat  valuation;  so,  if  none  of  you  will  acquiesce, 
1  will  take  all  the  blame  upon  myself,  and  wäre  a  shot 
upon  it.  Richard  said,  whatever  was  the  consequence 
he  would  be  blamelcss.  A  half  delirious  smile  rather 
distorted  than  beautified  Alice's  pretty  face,  but  Ed* 
ward  took  it  for  an  assent  to  what  he  had  been  advanc- 
ing«  so,  snatching  up  Copenhagen  in  one  band,  and  the 
candle  in  the  other,  he  hasted  down  the  passage,  and. 
without  hesitating  one  moment,  üred  at  the  pack.  Gra- 
cious  Heavenl  The  blood  gushed  out  upon  the  floor 
like  a  torrent,  and  a  hideous  roar,  followed  by  the  groans 
of  death,  issued  from  the  pack.  Edward  dropped  Co- 
penhagen upon  the  ground,  and  ran  into  the  kitchen 
like  one  distracted.  The  kitchen  was  darkish,  for  he 
had  left  the  candle  in  the  parlour:  so,  taking  to  the  doort 
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without  heing  able  to  uttcr  a  word,  he  ran  to  thc  hüls 
like  a  wild  roe,  looking  over  each  Shoulder,  as  fast  as 
he  could  turn  his  head  from  the  one  side  to  the  othor 
Alice  foUowed  as  fast  as  she  could,  but  lost  half  the  way 
of  Edward.  She  was  all  the  way  si<>;hing  and  crying 
most  pitlfuHy.  Old  Richard  stood  for  a  short  space 
rather  in  a  State  of  petrifaction,  but,  at  length,  after 
8ome  hasty  ejaculations,  he  went  into  the  parlour.  The 
whole  fioor  flowed  with  blood.  The  pack  had  thrown 
itself  on  theground;  but  the  groans  and  cries  were  ceas 
edf  and  only  a  kind  of  guttural  noise  was  heard  from  it 
Knowing  that  then  something  must  be  done,  he  ran  af- 
ter his  companions,  and  called  on  them  to  come  back. 
Though  Edward  had  escaped  a  good  way,  and  was  still 
persevering  on,  yet,  as  he  never  took  long  time  to  con- 
sider  of  the  Utility  of  any  thing,  but  acted  from  imme- 
diäte  Impulse,  he  turned,  and  came  as  fast  hack  as  he 
had  gone  away.  Alice  also  came  homeward,  but  more 
slowly,  and  crying  even  more  bitterly  than  before.  Ed- 
ward overtook  her,  and  was  holding  on  his  course^  but 
as  he  pacsed,  she  turned  away  her  face,  and  called  him 
a  murderer.  At  the  sound  of  this  epithet,  Edward 
made  a  dead  pause,  and  looked  at  Alice  with  a  face 
rauch  longer  than  it  used  to  be.  He  drew  in  his  breath 
twice,  as  if  ^oing  to  speak,  but  he  only  swallowed  a 
great  mouthful  of  air,  and  held  his  peace. 

They  were  soon  all  three  in  the  parlour,  and  in  no 
littie  terror  and  agitation  of*  mind  unloosed  the  pack, 
the  principal  commodity  of  which  was  a  stout  young 
man,  whom  Edward  had  shot  through  thc  heart,  and 
thus  bereaved  of  existence  in  a  few  minutes.  To  paint 
the  feelings,  or  even  the  appearance  of  young  Edward, 
during  this  scene,  is  impossible;  he  acted  little,  spoke 
less,  and  appeared  in  a  hopeless  Stupor^  the  most  of  his 
employment  consisted  in  gulping  down  mouthfuls  of 
breath,  wiping  his  eyes,  and  staring  at  his  associates. 

It  is  most  generally  believed,  that  when  Edward  fired 
It  the  pack,  he  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  shoot- 
ing  a  man;  but  seeing  Alice  so  jealous  of  it,  he  thought 
the  Colonel  would  approve  of  his  intrepidity,  and  pro- 
Icct  him  from  being  wronged  by  the  pedlar;  and  be- 
sides,  he  had  never  got  a  chance  of  a  shot  at  such  a 
large  thing  in  his  life,  and  was  curious  to  see  how  ma- 
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I  y  folds  of  the  pedlar's  fine  haberdashery  wäre  Copen 
hagen  would  drive  thc  drops  ihrough;  so  ihat,  whcD 
the  stream  of  blood  hurst  from  the  pack,  accompanied 
wiih  the  dying  groans  of  a  human  being,  Edward  was 
cettainly  taken  by  surprise^  and  quite  confounded;  he 
indeed  asserted,  as  long  as  he  lived,  that  he  saw  some- 
thing  stirring  in  the  pack,  but  his  eagerness  to  shoot« 
and  his  terror  on  seeing  what  he  had  done,  which  was 
no  more  than  what  he  might  have  expected,  had  he  been 
certain  he  saw  the  pack  moving,  makes  this  assevera- 
tion  very  doubtful.  They  made  all  possible  speed  in 
extricating  the  corpse,  intending  to  call  medical  assist- 
ande,  but  it  was  too  late;  the  vital  spark  was  gone  for 
ever.  '*  Alas!*'  said  old  Richard,  heavinga  deep  sigh, 
^poor  man,  'tis  all  over  with  himl  I  wish  he  had  ILved 
little  longer  to  have  repented  of  this;  for  he  has  surely 
died  in  a  bad  cause.  Poor  man!  he  was  someboJy'a 
son,  and  no  doubt  dear  to  them,  and  nobody  can  teil  how 
small  a  crime  this  haih,  by  a  regulär  gradation,  become 
the  fruits  of.'*  Richard  came  twice  across  his  eyes 
with  the  sieeve  of  hisshirt,  for  he  still  wanted  the  coat; 
a  thought  of  a  tender  nature  shot  through  his  hcaru 
*'Alas,  if  his  parents  are  alive  how  will  their  hearts 
bear  this,  poor  creatures!'*  said  Richard  weeping  out- 
right,  ''poor  creatures!  God  pity  them!" 

The  way  that  he  was  packed  up  was  artful  and  curi- 
ous.  His  knecs  were  brought  up  towards  his  breast, 
and  his  feet  and  legs  stuffed  in  a  wooden  box;  another 
wooden  box,  a  size  larger,  and  wanting  the  bottom, 
made  up  the  vacancy  betwixt  his  face  and  knees,  and 
there  being  only  one  fold  of  canvass  around  this,  he 
breathed  with  the  greatest  freedom;  but  it  had  undoubt- 
edly  been  the  heaving  of  his  breast  which  had  causcd 
'he  movement  noticed  by  the  servants.  His  right  arm 
was  within  the  box,  and  to  his  band  was  tied  a  cutlass 
with  which  he  could  rip  himself  from  his  coniinement 
at  once.  There  were  also  four  loaded  pistols  seci*eted 
with  him,  and  a  silver  wind  call.  On  Coming  to  ihc 
pistols  and  cutlass,  "Vlllain,"  said  old  Richard,  **see 
what  he  has  here.  ButI  should  not  call  him  villain,'' 
said  he  again,  softening  his  tone;  "for  he  is  now  gone 
tu  ans  wer  at  that  bar  where  no  false  witness,  nor  loqua- 
cious  orator,  can  bias  the  justice  of  the  sentence  pro- 
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nonnced  on  him.  He  is  now  in  the  true  world,  and  I 
am  in  the  false  one.  fVe  can  judgc  only  from  appear- 
ances,  but  thanks  to  our  kind  Maker  and  Preserver, 
that  he  was  discovered,  eise  il  is  probable  ihat  none  of 
US  should  have  again  seen  ihe  light  of  day/'  These 
moral  reflections,  from  the  mouth  of  old  Richard,  hy 
degrees  raised  the  spirits  of  Edward:  he  was  bewilder- 
,!  ••»  ■.'•''•ertainty,  and  had  undoubtedly  given  himself 
up  for  lootj  but  he  now  began  to  discover  that  he  had 
done  a  meritorious  and  manful  action,  and,  for  the  first 
time  since  he  had  fired  the  fatal  shot,  ventured  to  speak, 
**Failh  it  was  lucky  that  I  shot  then,"  said  Edward; 
but  neither  of  bis  companions  answered  either  good  or 
bad.  Alice,  though  rather  grown  desperate,  behaved 
and  assisted  at  this  bloody  affair,  better  than  might  have 
been  expected.  Edward  surveyed  the  pistols  all  round, 
two  of  which  were  of  curious  workmanship.  **But 
what  do  you  think  he  was  going  to  do  with  all  these?" 
Said  Edward.  **!  think  you  need  not  ask  that,*'  Rich- 
ard answered.  '•  Eaith  it  was  a  mercy  that  1  shot,  af- 
ter  all,*'  said  Edward,  **for  if  we  /liul  loosed  him  out, 
we  should  have  all  been  dead  in  a  minute.  I  havt*  given 
him  a  devil  of  a  broadside,  though.  But  look  ye,  Rich- 
ard, Providence  has  directed  me  lo  the  right  spot,  for 
I  might  as  readily  have  lodged  the  Contents  of  Coperi' 
hagen  in  one  of  these  empty  boxes.**  **  It  has  been  a 
deep  laid  scheme,"  said  Richard,  'Ho  murder  us,  and 
rob  our  master*s  house;  there  must  certainly  be  more 
concemed  in  it  than  these  two.'* 

Ideas  heget  ideas,  often  quite  diiferent,  and  then 
others  again  in  unspeakable  gradation,  which  run 
through  and  shift  in  the  mind  with  as  much  velocity  as 
the  streamers  around  the  pole  in  a  frobty  night.  On  ^ 
Richard's  mentioning  more  concerned,  Edward  in- 
stantaneously  thought  of  a  gang  of  thieves  by  night. — 
How  he  would  break  the  leg  of  one. — shoot  anothei 
through  the  head — and  scatter  them  like  chaff  before 
the  wind.  He  would  rather  shoot  one  robber  on  bis 
feet  or  on  horseback  than  ten  lying  tied  up  in  packs; 
and  then  what  a  glorious  prey  of  pistols  hc  would  get 
from  the  dead  rascals — how  he  would  prime  and  load 
and  fire  away  with  perfect  safety  from  within! — how 
Alice  would  scream,  and  Richard  would  pray»  and  all 
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would  go  on  with  the  noise  and  rapidity  of  a  windmili. 
and  he  would  acquire  everiasting  fame.  So  high  was 
the  young  and  ardcnt  mind  of  Edward  wrought  up  by 
this  train  of  ideasy  that  he  was  striding  up  and  down 
the  floor,  while  his  eyes  gleanied  as  with  a  tint  of  mad- 
ness.  "Oh!  if  I  had  but  pienty  guns,  and  nothing  ado 
but  to  shoot,  how  I  would  pepper  the  dogs!''  said  he 
with  great  vehemence,  lo  the  no  smali  astonishment  of 
his  two  associates,  who  thought  him  gone  mad.  **What 
can  the  fool  meanr^'  said  old  Richard,  **  What  can  he 
ail  at  the  dogs!"  **Oh,  it  is  the  robbers  that  I  mean,*' 
Said  Edward.  **  What  robbers,  you  young  fooH"  said 
Richard.  **  Why,  do  not  you  think  that  the  pedlar  will 
come  back  at  the  dead  of  the  night  to  the  assistancc  of 
his  friend,  and  bring  pienty  of  help  with  him  too?"  said 
Edward.  '* There  is  not  a  doubt  of  it,"  said  old  Rich- 
ard. **There  is  not  a  doubt  of  it,"  said  Alice;  and 
both  stood  up  stiff  with  fear  and  astonishment.  '^Oh! 
merciful  Heaven!  what  is  to  become  of  us?"  said  Alice 
again,  "What  are  we  to  do?"  "Let  us  trust  in  the 
Lord/'  Said  old  Richard.  "I  intend,  in  the  first  place 
to  trust  in  old  CopenJuigerij^  said  Edward,  puttin g  dawn 
the  frizzel,  and  making  it  spring  up  again  with  a  loud 
snap  five  or  six  times.  *'  But,  good  Lord !  what  are  wc 
thinking  about?  I'U  run  and  gather  in  all  the  guns  in 
the  counly."  The  impulse  of  the  moment  was  Edward's 
monitor.  Off  he  ran  like  fire,  and  warned  a  few  of  the 
colonel's  rctainers,  who  he  knew  kept  guns  about  them. 
these  again  warned  others,  and  at  eight  o'clock  the^ 
had  twenty-five  men  in  the  house,  and  sixteen  loadev 
pieces,  including  Copenhagen,  and  the  four  pistols  founi 
on  the  deceascd.  These  werc  disiributed  amongst  the 
front  Windows  in  the  Upper  stories,  and  the  rest,  arm- 
ed  with  pitchforks,  old  swords,  and  cudgels,  kept  watch 
below.  Edward  had  taken  care  to  place  himself,  with 
a  comrade,  at  a  window  immediately  facing  the  ap- 
proach  to  the  house,  and  now,  backed  as  he  was  by 
such  a  strong  party,  grcw  quite  impatient  for  another 
Chance  with  his  redoubted  Copenhagen.  All,  howeveri 
remained  quiet,  until  an  hour  past  midnight,  when  it 
entered  into  his  teemingbrain  to  blow  ihe  ihiePs  silvei 
wind-call;  so,  without  warning  any  of  the  reot,  he  sei 
ois  head  out  at  the  window   and  blew  until  all  the  hilli 
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and  woods  around  yelled  their  echoes.  This  alarmed 
the  g^^rdsy  as  not  knowing  the  meaningof  it;  but  how 
were  tliey  astonished  at  Hearing  it  answered  by  another 
ai  no  great  distance!  The  State  of  anxiety  into  which 
this  sudden  and  unforeseen  circumstance  threw  our 
armed  peasants,  is  more  easilv  conceived  than  describ- 
ed.  The  fatc  of  their  master  s  great  wealth,  and  even 
their  own  fates,  was  soon  to  be  decided,  and  none  but 
he  who  surveys  and  overrules  futurity  could  teil  what 
was  to  be  the  issue.  Every  breast  heaved  quicker, 
evcry  brcath  was  cut  short,  every  gun  was  cocked  and 
pointed  towards  the  court-gate,  every  orb  of  vision  was 
straincd  to  discover  the  approaching  foe  by  the  dim 
light  of  the  starry  canopy,  and  every  ear  expanded  to 
catch  the  distant  sounds  as  they  floated  on  the  slow 
frosty  breeze. 

The  suspense  was  not  of  long  continuance.  In  Icss 
than  five  minutes  the  trampling  of  horses  was  heard, 
which  increased  as  they  approached  to  the  noise  ot 
thunder;  and  in  due  course,  a  body  Qf  men  on  horse- 
backy  according  to  the  account  given  by  the  colonel's 
people,exceeding  their  own  number,  came  up  at  a  brisk 
trot,  and  began  to  enter  the  court-gate.  Edward,  un- 
able  to  restrain  himself  any  longer,  fircd  Copenhagen  in 
their  faces:  one  of  theforemost  dropped,  and  his  horsc 
made  a  spring  towards  the  hall  door.  This  discharge 
was  rather  premature,  as  the  wall  still  shielded  a  part 
of  the  gang  from  the  Windows.  It  was,  however,  the 
watchword  to  all  the  rest,  and  in  the  course  of  two  se- 
conds  the  whole  sixteen  guns  were  discharged  at  them. 
Before  the  smoke  dispersed  they  were  all  fled,  no  doubt 
greatly  amazed  at  the  reception  which  they  met  with. 
Edward  and  his  comrade  ran  down  stairs  to  see  how 
matters  stood,  for  it  was  their  opinion  that  they  had 
shot  them  every  one,  and  that  their  horses  had  taken 
fright  at  the  noise,  and  gallopped  ofTwithout  them;  but 
the  club  below  warmly  protested  against  their  opcning 
any  of  the  doors  tili  day,  so  they  were  obliged  lo  be- 
take  themsclves  again  to  their  birth  up  stairs. 

Though  our  peasants  had  gathered  up  a  liitle  cour- 
age  and  confidence  in  themselves,  their  Situation  was 
curious,  and  to  them  a  dreadful  one.  They  saw  and 
heard  a  part  of  their  fellow-creatures  moaning  and  ex« 
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piring  in  ag^nies  in  the  open  air,  which  was  intcnscly 
cold,  yet  Jurst  nol  go  to  administer  ihe  least  rqlicf,  for 
fear  of  a  surprise.  An  hour  or  two  afier  ihis  great 
brush,  Edward  and  his  messmate  descended  again,  and 
oeggcd  hard  for  Icave  to  go  and  reconnoitre  Tor  a  few 
nünules,  which  aficr  some  disputes  was  granted.  They 
found  only  four  men  fallen,  who  appeared  to  be  all  quite 
dead.  One  of  them  was  lylng  wiihin  the  poarch. 
'*Faith,'^  Said  Edward,  '*  here*s  the  chap  that  1  shot." 
The  other  thrce  were  without,  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance  from  each  other.  They  durst  not  follow  their 
track  farther,  as  the  road  entered  betwixt  groves  of 
trees,  but  retreated  into  their  posts  without  touching 
any  thing. 

About  an  hour  before  day,  some  of  them  were  alarm- 
ed  al  hearing  the  sound  of  horses  feet  a  second  time, 
which,  however,  was  only  indistinct,  and  heard  at  con- 
siderable intervals,  and  nothing  of  them  :ver  appeared. 
Not  long  after  this,  Edward  and  his  friend  were  almost 
frightened  out  of  their  wits,  at  seeing,  as  they  thoughlj 
the  dead  man  within  the  gate  endeavouring  to  gel  up 
and  escape.  They  had  seen  him  dead,  lying  surrounded 
by  a  dcluge  of  congealed  blood;  and  nothing  but  the 
ideas  ofghosts  and  hobgoblinsentering  their  brains,they 
were  so  indiscreei  as  never  to  think  of  firing,  but  ran 
and  told  the  tale  of  horrorto  some  of  their  neighbours. 
Tht  sky  was  by  this  tinie  grown  so  dark,  that  nothing 
could  be  seen  with  precision;  and  they  all  remained  in 
anxious  inccrtitude,  until  the  opening  day  discovered 
to  them,  by  degrees,  that  the  corpses  were  removed, 
and  nothing  Icft  but  large  sheets  of  frozen  blood;  and 
the  mornlng's  alarms  by  the  ghost  and  the  noise  of 
horses  had  been  occasioncd  by  some  of  the  friends  of 
ihe  men  that  had  fallen,  conVcying  them  away  for  fear 
of  a  discovery. 

Next  morning  the  news  flew  like  fire,  and  the  threc 
servants  were  much  incommoded  by  crowds  of  idle  and 
ofTicious  people  that  gathered  about  the  house,  some 
inquii'ing  after  the  smallest  particulars,  some  begging 
to  see  the  body  that  lay  in  the  parlour,  and  others  pleas- 
ed  themselves  with  poring  ovcr  the  sheets  of  crimson 
ice,  and  tracing  the  drops  of  blood  on  the  road  dowB 
the  wood.     T*ie  colonel  had  uo  country  factor,  nor  an^ 
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I  'rticular  Iriend  in  the  neighbourhood;  so  the  afTair 
vas  not  pursued  with  thal  speed  which  was  requisite 
io  the  discovery  of  th6  accomplices,  which,  if  it  had, 
would  have  been  produclive  of  some  very  unpleasant 
circumstances,  by  involving^  sundry  respectablc  fami- 
lies,  as  it  afterwards  appeared  but  too  evidently.  Dr. 
Herbert,  the  physician  who  attended  the  family  occa- 
sionally,  wrote  to  the  colonel,  by  post,  concerning  the 
affair;  but  though  he  lost  no  time,  it  was  the  fifth  day 
bcforc  he  arrived.  Then  indeed  advertisements  were 
issued,  and  posted  up  in  all  public  places,  offering  re- 
wards  for  a  discovery  of  any  person  killed  or  wounded 
of  late.  All  the  dead  and  sick  within  twenty  miles  were 
insi>ected  by  medical  men,  and  a  most  extensive  search 
made,  but  to  no  purpose.  It  was  too  late;  all  was  se- 
cured.  Some  indeed  were  missing,  but  plausible  pre- 
tences  being  made  for  their  absence,  nothing  could  be 
done.  But  certain  it  is,  sundry  of  these  were  never 
Seen  any  more  in  the  country,  though  many  of  the 
neighbourhood  declared  they  were  such  people  as  no 
body  could  suspect. 

The  body  of  the  unfortunate  man  who  was  shot  in 
die  pack  lay  open  for  inspection  a  fortnight,  but  none 
would  ever  acknowledge  so  much  as  having  seen  him. 
The  colonel  then  caused  him  to  be  buried  at  Delling- 
ham;  but  it  was  confidently  reported  that  his  grave  was 
opened  and  his  corpse  taken  away.  In  short,  not  one 
engaged  in  this  basc  and  bold  attempt  was  ever  dis- 
covered.  A  constant  watch  was  kept  by  night  for  some 
time.  The  colonel  rewarded  the  defenders  of  his  house 
liberally.  Old  Richard  remained  in  the  family  during 
the  rest  of  his  life,  and  had  a  good  salary  for  only  say- 
ing  prayers  amongst  the  servants  every  night.  Alice 
wasmarried  to  a  tobacconist  at  Hexham.  Edward  was 
made  the  Colonel's  gamekeeper  and  had  a  present  of 
a  fine  gold  mounted  gun  given  him.  His  master  af- 
terwards procured  him  a  commission  in  a  regiment  of 
foot,  where  he  suffered  many  misfortunes  and  disao- 
pointments.  -  He  was  shot  through  the  Shoulder  at  th«* 
battle  of  Fontenoy,but  recovered,  and,retiring  ou  half 
pay,  took  a  small  farm  on  the  Scottish  side.  His  char- 
acter  was  that  ofa  brave»  butrash  ofßcer;  kind,  gener- 
OU89  and  open-hearted  in  all  situations.     I  have  often 
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stood  at  hisknee,  and  listened  with  wonder  ai?d  amaze- 
ment  19  his  stories  of  battles  and  sieges,  but  nonc  of 
them  ever  pleased  me  beiter  than  that  of  the  Long  Pack 
AUs!  his  fate  is  fast  approaching  to  us  all!  he  hath 
many  years  ag)  submitled  to  the  conqueror  of  all  man- 
kind.  His  brave  heart  is  now  a  clod  of  the  valley,  and 
his  gray  hairs  recline  in  peace  on  that  pillow  from 
Avhich  his  head  shall  be  raised  only  when  time  shall  be 
no  more. 


A  PEASANT'S  FUNERAL. 


On  the  lOth  of  April,  1810, 1  went  with  my  father  to 
the  funeral  of  George  Mouncie,  who  had  been  removcd 
by  a  sudden  death,  from  the  head  of  a  large  (aniily,now 
left  in  very  narrow  circumstances.  As  he  had,  howcver, 
during  his  life,  been  held  in  high  estimation  for  hon* 
esty  and  simplicity  of  character,  many  attended  to  pay 
the  last  sad  duty  to  departed  worth.  \Ve  were  shown 
one  by  one,  as  we  arrived,  into  a  little  hovel  where  the 
CO  WS  were  wont  to  stand;  although  it  was  a  pieasant 
day^  and  we  would  have  been  much  more  corofortablc 
on  the  green;  but  it  is  held  highly  indecorous  to  give 
{he  entertainment  at  a  burial  without  doors,  and  no 
one  will  submit  to  it. 

We  g*ot  each  of  us  a  glass  of  whisky  as  we  entered, 
ar.d  then  sat  conversing,  sometimes  about  common 
topicsy  but  for  the  most  part  about  our  respective  par- 
ish  ministers;  what  subjects  they  had  of  late  been 
handling,  and  how  they  had  succeeded.  Some  of  them 
remembered  all  the  texts  with  the  greatest  exactness 
for  seasoiis  by-gone,  but  they  could  only  remark,  on 
many  of  them,  that  such  a  one  mc.de  much  or  little  of  it 

One  man  said,  in  the  course  of  some  petty  argumenta 
'*  I  do  not  deny  it,  David,  your  minister  is  a  very  good 
man,  and  a  very  clever  man  too;  he  has  no  fa\ilt  but 
one."  **  What  is  that?**  said  David.  "It  is  patron« 
age/'  said  the  cther.   ^^Patronaget"  said  David,  ^^tha« 
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cannot  be  a  fault"  ^<  Not  a  fault,  Sir?  But  I  say  it  is 
&  fault;  and  one  that  you  and  every  one  who  encourages 
it,  by  giving  it  your  countenance,  will  havc  to  answer 
for  Your  minister  can  never  be  a  good  shepherd,  for 
he  was  not  chosen  by  the  flock. "  **  It  is  a  bad  simile,'* 
Said  David;  *Hhe  flock  never  chooses  its  own  shepherd, 
but  the  owner  of  the  flock."  The  greatest  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  district  being  dissenters  from 
the  established  church,  many  severe  reflections  were 
thrown  out  against  the  dangerous  System  of  patronage, 
while  no  one  ventured  to  defend  it  save  David;  who 
Said,  that  if  one  leamed  man  was  not  capable  of  mak- 
ing  choice  for  a  parish,  the  populace  was  much  less  so; 
and  proved,  from  Scripture,  that  man's  nature  was  so 
corrupted,  that  he  was  unable  to  make  a  wise  choice 
for  himself:  and  maintained,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country  ought  to  be  thankful  that  the  legislature 
had  taken  the  task  out  of  their  hands. 

As  a  further  proof  of  the  justice  of  bis  argument,  he 
asked,  whether  Jesus  of  Nazareth  or  Mahomet  was  the 
best  prcacher?  The  other  answered,  that  none  but  a 
reprobate  would  ask  the  question.  Very  weit,  said 
David;  Mahomet  was  one  of  your  populär  preachcrs; 
was  followed,  and  adored  by  the  multitude  wherever 
he  went,  while  he  who  spoke  as  never  man  spake  was 
despised  and  rejected.  Mahomet  gained  more  con- 
verts  to  bis  religion  in  bis  life-time,  than  has  been  gain- 
ed to  the  true  religion  in  1800  years.  Away  with  your 
populär  preachers,  friend!  they  are  bruised  reeds. 
His  antagonist  was  non-plus'd:  he  could  only  answer, 
•*  Ah!  David,  David,  ye're  on  the  braid  way.*' 

The  woroen  are  not  mixed  with  the  men  at  these  fu- 
nerals,  nor  do  they  accompany  the  corpse  to  the  place 
of  interment;  but  in  Nithsdale  and  Galloway,  all  the  fe- 
male  friends  of  the  family  attend  at  the  house,  sitting  in 
an  apartment  by  themselves:  The  Servers  remark, 
that  in  their  apartment,  the  lamentations  for  the  family 
loss  are  generally  more  passionate  than  in  the  other. 

The  widow  of  the  deceased,  however,  came  in 
amongstus,  to  see  aparticular  friend,  who  had  travel- 
led  far,  to  honour  the  memory  of  his  old  and  intimate 
acquaiFwtance«  He  saluted  her  with  great  kindness, 
and  every  appearanceof  heartfelt  concern  for  her  mis 
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fortunes.  The  dialogue  between  them  interested  me| 
it  was  the  language  of  nature,  and  no  oiher  spoke  a  word 
whilc  it  lasted. 

**  A'i!  James,"  said  she,  '*I  did  not  think,  the  last 
time  I  saw  you,  that  our  next  meeting  would  >e  on  so 
mournful  an  occasion:  we  were  all  cheerful  then,  and 
Utile  aware  of  the  troubles  awaiting  us!  I  have  since 
that  time  sufTered  many  hardships  and  losses,  James, 
but  all  of  them  were  light  to  this  :"she  wept  bitterly — 
James  endeavoured  to  com  fort  her,  but  he  was  nearly 
as  much  affected  himself.  ^^  I  do  not  repine,*'  said  she, 
**  since  it  is  the  will  of  Him  who  Orders  all  things  for 
the  best  purposes,  and  to  the  wisest  ends:  but,  alasl  I 
fear  I  am  ill  iitted  for  the  task  which  Providence  has 
assigned  me!"  With  that  she  cast  a  mournful  look  at 
two  little  children  who  were  peeping  cautiously  into 
the  shiel.  "These  poor  fatherless  innocents,"  said 
she,  **  have  no  other  creature  to  look  to  but  me  for  any 
thing;  and  I  have  been  so  little  used  to  manage  family 
affairs,  that  I  scarcely  know  what  I  am  doing;  for  he 
was  so  careful  of  us  all,  so  kind !  and  so  good !" — '^Yes," 
said  James,  wiping  his  eyes,  *^  if  he  was  not  a  good  man, 
I  know  few  were  so!  Did  he  sufTer  much  in  his  last  ill- 
ness?*'  **I  knew  not  what  he  sufTered,"  retumed  she, 
**for  he  never  complained.  I  now  remember  all  the 
endearing  things  that  he  said  to  us,  though  I  took  lit- 
tle heed  to  them  then,  having  no  thoughts  of  being  so 
soon  separated  from  him.  Little  did  I  think  he  was  so 
illl  though  I  might  easily  have  known  that  he  would 
never  murmur  nor  repine  at  what  Providence  appoinc- 
ed  him  to  endure.  No,  James,  he  never  complained  of 
any  thing.  Since  the  time  our  first  great  worldly  mis- 
fortune  happened,  we  two  have  sat  down  to  many  a  poor 
meal,  but  he  was  ever  alike  cheerful,  and  thankful  to 
the  Giver. 

^*  He  was  only  ill  four  days,  and  was  out  of  his  bed 
every  day:  whenever  I  asked  him  how  he  did,  his  an- 
swer  uniformly  was,  '  I  am  not  ill  now.'  On  the  day 
preceding  the  night  of  his  death,  he  sat  on  his  chair  a 
lull  hour  speaking  earnestly  all  the  while  to  the  chil- 
dren. I  was  busy  up  and  down  the  house,  and  did  not 
hear  all^  but  I  heard  him  once  saying,  that  he  might 
soon  be  taken  from  them,  and  then  they  would  have  iiv 
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father  but  God:  but  that  h&would  never  be  taken  from 
them,  nor  ever  would  forsake  them^  if  they  did  not  first 
forsake  him.  He  is  a  kind  indulgeni  Being,  conünued 
he,  and  feeds  Ihe  young  r&ven,  and  all  the  little  helpless 
animals  that  look  and  cry  to  him  for  food,  and  you  may 
be  sure  that  he  will  never  let  the  poor  orphans  who 
pray  to  him  want. 

**Be  always  dutiful  to  your  mother,  and  never  refuse 
to  do  what  she  bids  you  on  any  account;  for  you  may 
be  assured  that  she  has  no  other  aim  than  your  good; 
confide  all  your  cares  and  fears  in  her  bosom,  for  a 
parent's  love  is  stedfast;  misfortune  may  heighten  but 
cannot  cool  it. " 

^  When  he  had  finished^  he  drew  his  plaid  around  bis 
head,  and  went  slowly  down  to  the  little  dell,  where  he 
used  every  day  to  ofTer  up  his  morning  and  evening 
prayersy  and  where  we  have  often  sat  together  on  Sab« 
bath  aitemoons,  reading  verse  about  witn  our  children 
in  the  Bibie.  I  think  he  was  aware  of  his  approaching 
end,  and  was  gone  to  recommend  us  to  God;  for  I  look* 
ed  after  him,  and  saw  him  on  his  knees. 

**  When  he  retumed,  I  thought  he  looked  extremely 
111,  and  asked  himif  he  was  grown  worse!  He  said  he 
was  not  like  to  '^e  qaite  well,  and  sat  down  on  his  chair, 
looking  ruefully  at  the  children,  and  sometimes  at  the 
bed.  At  length  he  said  feebly,  *^  Betty,  my  dear,  make 
down  the  bed,  and  help  me  to  it — it  will  be  the  last 
lime."  These  words  went  through  my  head  and  heart 
like  the  knell  of  death — All  grew  dark  around  me,  and 
I  knew  not  what  I  was  doing. 

**  He  spoke  very  little  after  that,  saving  that  at  night 
he  desired  me,  in  a  faint  voice,  not  to  go  to  my  bed^ 
but  sit  up  with  him;  *for^  said  he,  *  it  is  likely  you  may 
never  need  to  do  it  agaim'  If  God  had  not  supported 
me  that  night,  James,  I  could  not  have  stood  it,  for  I 
had  much,  much  to  do !  A  little  past  midnight  my  dear 
husband  expired  in  my  arms,  without  a  groan  or  a  strug« 
gle,  save  some  convulsive  grasps  that  he  gave  my  band. 
Calm  resignation  marked  his  behaviour  to  the  last.  I , 
had  only  one  acquaintance  with  me,and  she  was  young. 
—The  beds  face  towards  each  other,  you  know,  and 
little  John,  who  was  lying  awake,  was  so  much  shock« 
ed  by  a  view  which  he  got  of  the  altered  visage  of  hit 
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deceascd  parent^  that  he  sprung  from  hisbed  in  afren- 
zy  of  Horror,  and  ran  naked  into  the  fields,  uttering  the 
most  Piercing  and  distracted  cries.  I  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  young  woman  with  the  corpse  and  the  rest  of 
the  childi*en,  and  pursue  the  boy;  nor  was  it  tili  after 
running  ncarly  a  mile  that  I  was  able  to  catch  him. 
The  young  woman  had  been  seized  with  a  superstitions 
terror  in  my  absence,  and  wa&Jikewise  fled;  for,  on  my 
retum,  I  found  no  creature  in  my  dwelling  butmy  dead 
husband  and  five  sleeping  infants.  The  boy  next  day 
was  in  a  burning  fever.  O  James!  well  may  the  trans- 
actions  of  that  night  be  engraved  on  my  memory  for 
ever;  yet,  so  bewildered  were  all  the  powers  of  my 
mind,  that  on  lookin g  back,  they  appear  little  other- 
wise  than  as  aconfused  undefined  shadow  of  something 
rcmoved  at  a  great  distance." 

Her  heart  was  füll,  and  I  do  not  know  how  long  she 
might  have  run  on,  had  not  one  remarked  that  the  Com- 
pany were  now  all  arrived,  and  there  was  no  morc  time 
to  lose.  James  then  asked  a  blessing,  which  lasted 
aboi  ♦:  ten  minutes: — The  bread  and  wine  were  served 
pleni  *ully  around— the  coffin  was  brought  out,covcred, 
and  fixc'd  on  poles — the  widow  supported  that  end  of  it 
where  the  head  of  her  late  partner  lay,  i*ntil  it  passed 
the  gate-way — then  she  stood  looking  wistfully  after  it» 
while  the  tears  flowed  plentifully  from  her  eyes — A 
tum  in  the  wood  soon  hid  it  from  her  sight  for  ever— 
She  gave  one  short  look  up  to  Heaven,  and  retumed 
weeping  into  her  cottage. 


DREADFUL  STORY  OF  MACPHERSON. 

I  RECEivED  yours  of  the  20th  October,  intreating  me  to 
fumish  you  with  the  tale«  which  you  say  you  have  heard 
me  relate,  concerning  the  miraculous  death  of  Majoi 
Macpherson  and  his  associates  among  the  Graivpian 
hüls  1  think  the  story  worthy  of  being  preserved,  but 
I  never  heard  it  related  save  once^  and  though  it  then 
made  a  considerable  impression  on  my  mind,  being 
told  by  one  who  was  well  acquainted  botb  with  the 
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icene  and  thc  sufferers,  yet  1  fear  my  memory  is  not 
sufficiently  accurate,  with  regard  to  particulars;  and 
vithout  these  the  interest  ofa  story  is  always  diminish« 
ed,  and  its  authenticity  rendered  liable  to  be  called  in 
question.  I  will  however  communicate  it  exactiy  as  it 
remains  impressed  on  my  memory,  without  avouching 
for  the  particulars  relating  to  it;  in  these  I  shall  sub- 
mitto  be  corrected  by  such  as  are  better  informed. 

I  have  forgot  on  what  year  it  happened,  but  I  think 
it  was  about  the  year  1805—6,  that  Major  Macpherson^ 
and  a  few  gentlemen  of  bis  acquaintance,  with  their 
atrendants«  went  out  to  hunt  in  the  middle  of  that  tre« 
roendous  ränge  of  mountains  which  rise  between  Athol 
and  Badenoch.  Many  are  the  scenes  of  wild  grandeur 
and  rugged  deformity  which  amaze  the  wanderer  in  the 
Grampian  deserts;  but  none  of  them  surpasses  this  in 
wildness  and  still  solemnity.  No  sound  salutes  the 
listening  ear,  but  the  rushing  torrent,  or  the  broken  el« 
drich  bleat  of  the  mountain  goat  The  glens  are  deep 
and  narrowy  and  the  hills  steep  and  sombre,  and  so  high, 
that  their  grizly  summits  appear  to  be  wrapped  in  the 
blue  veii  that  canopies  the  air.  But  it  is  seldom  that 
their  tops  can  be  seen;  for  dark  clouds  of  mist  often  rest 
upon  them  for  several  weeks  togeiher  in  summer,  or 
wander  in  detached  columns  among  their  cliffs;  and 
during  the  winter  they  are  abandoned  entirely  to  the 
storm.  Then  the  flooded  torrents,  and  rushing  wreaths 
of  accumulated  snows^  spend  their  fury  without  doing 
barm  to  any  living  creature;  and  the  howling  tempest 
raves  uncontrolied  and  unregarded. 

Into  the  midst  of  this  sublime  solitude  did  our  jovial 
party  wander  in  search  of  their  game.  They  werehighly 
successful.  The  heath  cock  was  interrupted  in  the 
middle  of  his  exulting  whirr,  and  dropped  lifeless  on 
bis  native  waste;  the  meek  ptarmigan  feil  fluttering 
among  her  gray  crusted  stones,  and  the  wild-roe  foun- 
dered  in  the  correi.  The  noise  of  the  guns,  and  the 
chcering  cries  of  the  sportsmen,  awakened  those  echoca 
that  had  so  long  slept  silent;  the  fox  *slid  quietly  ovcr 
the  hilf,  and  the  wild  deer  bounded  away  into  the  lorests 
of  Glendee,  from  before  the  noisy  invaders. 

In  the  afternoon  they  stepped  into  a  little  bothy^  or 
resüng  lodge,  that  stood  by  the  side  of  a  rough  moun- 
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tain  stream,  and  havingmeat  and  drink,  they  abandon* 
cd  ihemselves  to  mirth  and  jollity. 

This  Major  Macpherson  was  said  to  have  been  guilf  y 
of  some  acts  of  extreme  cruelty  and  injustice  in  raising 
recruils  in  that  country,  and  was,  on  that  account,  held 
in  detcstation  by  the  common  people«  He  was  other- 
wise  a  respectable  character,  and  of  honourable  con- 
nexions,  as  were  also  the  gentlemen  who  accompani- 
ed  him. 

When  their  hilarity  was  at  the  highest  pitch,  ere  ever 
they  were  aware,ayoung  man  stood  before  them^of  a  se- 
date,  mysterious  appearance,  looking  sternly  at  the  Ma- 
jor. Their  laughter  was  hushed  in  a  moment,  for  they 
had  not  observed  any  human  being  in  the  glen,  save 
those  of  their  ovvn  party,  nor  did  they  so  much  as  per- 
ceive  when  their  guest  entered.  Macpherson  appeared 
particularly  Struck,  and  somewhat  shocked  at  the  sight 
of  him;  the  stranger  beckoned  to  the  Major,  who  itol-  • 
lowed  him  instantly  out  of  the  bothy:  The  curiosity  of 
the  party  was  aroused,  and  they  watched  their  motions 
with  great  punctuality;  they  walked  a  short  way  down 
by  the  side  of  the  river,  and  appeared  in  eamest  con-. 
versation  for  a  few  minutes,  and  irom  some  involuntary 
motions  of  their  bodies,  the  stranger  seemed  to  be 
threatening  Macpherson,  and  the  latter  interceding; 
they  parted,  and  though  ihen  not  above  twenty  yards 
distant,  before  the  Major  got  half  way  back  to  the  bo- 
thy, the  stranger  guest  was  gone,  and  they  saw  no  more 
of  him. 


**  I  catmot  teil  how  the  truth  may  be, 
'*  I  lay  the  tale  ob  'twas  said  to  me." 


But  what  was  ceriainly  extraordinary,  after  the  dread- 
ful  catastrophe,  though  the  most  strict  and  extended 
inquiry  was  made,  neither  this  stranger  nor  his  busi- 
ness  could  be  dibcovered.  The  countenance  of  theMajor 
was  so  visibly  altered  on  his  return,  and  bore  such  evi- 
dent marks  of  trepidation,  that  the  mirth  of  the  party 
was  marn»  l  du  ring  the  remainder  of  the  excursion,  and 
none  x>f  them  carcd  to  ask  him  any  questions  concern- 
mg  his  visitant,  or  the  errand  that  he  came  on. 

This  was  early  in  the  week,  and  on  the  Friday  imme* 
diately  following,  Macpherson  proposed  to  his  coa^ 
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panions  a  second  expedition  to  the  mountains.  They 
all  objcctcd  to  it  on  account  of  the  weather,  which  was 
broken  and  rough;  but  he  persisted  in  his  resolution, 
and  finally  told  them,  that  he  must  and  wouid  '^^  and 
those  who  did  not  choose  to  accompany  him  niight  tar- 
ry  at  home.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  same  party, 
wUh  the  exception  of  one  man,  went  again  to  hunt  in 
the  forest  of  Glenmore.  :  ^, 

Although  none  of  thtm  returned  the  first  night  afier 
their  departure,  that  was  little  regarded,  it  being  cus- 
tomary  tbr  the  sportsmen  to  lodge  occasionally  in  the 
bothies  of  the  forestj  but  when  Saturday  night  arrived, 
and  no  word  from  them,  their  friends  became  dread- 
fuliy  alarmed.  On  Sunday,  servants  were  dispatched 
to  all  the  inns  and  gentlemen's  houses  in  the  bounds,  but 
no  accounts  of  them  could  be  learned.  One  solitary 
dog  only  returned,  and  he  was  wounded  and  maimed. 
The  alarm  spread — anumber  of  people  rose,  and  in  the 
utmost  consternation  went  to  search  for  their  friends 
among  the  mountains.  When  they  reached  the  fatal 
bothy— dreadful  to  relate!  they  found  the  dcad  bodies 
of  the  whole  party  lying  scattered  about  the  place! 
Some  of  them  were  considerably  mangled,  and  one 
nearly  severed  in  two.  Others  were  not  marked  by  any 
wound,  of  which  number  I  think  it  was  said  the  Major 
was  one,  who  was  lying  ilat  on  his  face.  It  was  a  scene 
of  wo,  lamentation,  andteiwful  astonishment,  none  being 
able  to  account  for  what  had  happened;  but  it  was  visi- 
ble  that  it  had  not  been^effected  by  any  human  agency. 
The  bothy  was  torn  from  its  foundations,  and  scarccly 
a  vestige  of  it  left — its  very  stones  were  all  scattered 
about  in  different  directions;  there  was  one  huge  Cor- 
ner stone  in  particular,  which  twelvemen  could  scarcely 
have  raised,  that  was  tosse.d  to  a  considerable  distance, 
yet  no  marks  of  either  fire  or  water  were  visible.  Ex- 
traordinary  as  this  story  may  appear,  and  an  extiaor- 
dinary  story  it  certainly  is,  I  have  not  the  slightest  cause 
to  doubt  the  certainty  of  the  leading  circumstances; 
with  regard  to  the  rest,  you  have  them  as  I  had  them. 
In  every  mountainous  district  in  Scotland,  to  this  day« 
abclief  in  supernatural  agency  prevails,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  Such  an  awful  Dispensation  as  the  above 
Vfts  likely  lo  rekindle  every  lingering  spark  of  it. 
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STORY  OF  TWO  HIGHLANDERS. 


There  is  perhaps  no  quality  of  the  mind,in  which  man 
kind  diifer  more  than  in  a  ^ '  <npt  readiness  either  to 
act  or  answer  to  the  point,  in  t^ie  most  imminent  and 
sudden  dangers  and  difficuliies^  of  which  the  following 
is  a  most  pleasant  instance. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Albany  River,  which  falls  into 
Hudson's  Bay,  there  is,  amongstothers,  asmall  colony 
settled,  which  is  mostly  made  up  of  emigrants  from  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  Though  the  soil  of  the  Valleys 
conti guous  to  the  river  is  exceedingly  rieh  and  fertile, 
yet  the  winter  being  so  long  and  severe,  these  people 
do  not  labotr  too  incessantly  in  agriculture,  but  depend 
for  the  most  part  upon  their  skill  in  huniing  and  fish 
ing  for  their  subsistence;  there  being  commonly  abun« 
dance  of  both  game  and  fish. 

Two  young  kinsmen,  both  Macdonalds,  went  outone 
day  into  these  boundless  woods  to  hunt,  each  of  them 
armed  with  a  well-charged  gun  in  bis  band,  and  a  aktne* 
dliUy  Ar  Highland  dirk,  by  bis  side.  They  shaped  their 
course  towards  a  small  stream,  which  descends  from 
tlie  mountains  to  the  N.  W.  of  Uke  riverj  on  the  banks 
of  which  they  knew  there  were  still  a  few  wild  swine 
remaining;  and,  of  all  other  creatures,  they  wished  most 
to  meet  one  of  them;  little  doubting  but  that  they  would 
overcome  even  a  pair  of  them,  if  chance  would  direct 
them  to  their  lurking  places,  though  they  were  reportcd 
to  be  so  remarkable  boih  for  their  strength  and  ferocity. 
They  were  not  at  all  succcssful,  having  neglected  the 
common  game  in  searching  for  these  animals;  and  a 
little  before  sunset  they  returned  homeward,  wiihout 
having  shot  any  thing  save  one  wild  turkey.  But  when 
they  least  expected  it,  to  their  infinite  joy  they  discov- 
ered  a  deep  pit  or  cavcrn,  which  contained  a  large  lit* 
ter  of  fine  half-grovvn  pigs,  und  none  of  the  old  oneil 
with  them.  This  was  aprize  indeed:  so,  without  loa* 
ing  a  moment,  Donald  said  to  the  other,  *'  Mack,  von 
pe  te  littlest  man,  ci*eep  you  in  and  durk  tc.  littlb  8os»8f' 
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and  ril  pe  keeping  vatch  at  te  door."  Mack  complied 
without  hesitation — gave  his  gun  to  Donald-— unsheath- 
cd  his  skene-dhu,  and  crept  into  the  cave  head  foremoslj 
but  after  he  was  all  out  of  sight,  save  the  brogues,  he 
stopped  Short,  and  called  back,  ^*  But  Lord,  Tonald« 
pe  shoor  to  kcep  out  te  ould  wans,"  **Ton't  you  pe 
learing  tat,  man,"  said  Donald. 

The  cave  was  deep,  but  there  was  abundance  of  rooni 
in  the  further  end,  where  Mack,  with  his  shai  p  skcne^ 
dhuj  now  commenced  the  work  of  death.  He  ^as 
scarcely  well  begun,  whcn  Donald  perceived  a  mon- 
strous  wild  boar  advancing  upon  him,  roaring«  and 
grinding  his  tusks,  while  the  fire  of  rage  gleamed  from 
his  eyes.  Donald  said  not  a  word,  for  fear  of  alarming 
his  frieiid;  besides,  the  savage  was  so  hard  upon  him, 
erc  evcr  he  was  aware,  he  scarcely  had  time  for  any 
thing:  so,  setting  himself  iirm,  and  cocking  his  gun, 
he  took  his  aim;  but  that  the  shot  might«prove  the 
more  certain  death,  he  suffered  the  boar  to  come  wilhin 
afew  paces  of  himbefore  he  ventured  to  fire^he  atlast 
drew  the  fatal  trigger,  expecting  to  blow  out  his  eyes, 
brains  and  all.  Merciful  Heaven!  the  gun  missed  fire 
or  flashed  in  the  pan,  I  am  not  sure  which.  There  was 
no  time  to  lose — Donald  dashed  the  piece  in  the  ani- 
mal's  face,  turned  his  back,  and  fled  with  precipitation. 
The  boar  pursued  him  only  for  a  short  space,  for  hav- 
ing  heard  the  cries  of  his  sufTering  young  ones,  as  he 
passed  the  mouth  of  the  den,  he  hasted  back  to  their 
'cscue.  Most  men  would  have  given  all  up  for  lost— 
(t  was  not  so  with  Donald — Mack's  life  was  at  stake. 
As  soon  as  he  observed  the  monster  return  from  pur- 
suing  him,  Donald  faced  about,  and  pursued  him  in  his 
tum;  but  having,  before  this,  from  the  horror  of  being 
all  tom  to  pieces,  run  rather  too  far  without  looking 
back,  the  boar  had  by  that  oversight  got  considerably 
a-head  of  him — Donald  strained  every  nerve — uttered 
some  piercing  cries — and  even  for  all  his  haste  did  not 
forget  to  implore  assistance  from  Heaven.  His  prayer 
was  Short,  but  pithy — **0  Lord!  puir  Mack!  puir 
Mack!"  said  Donald,  in  a  loud  voice,  wjhile  the  tears 
gushed  from  his  eyes.  In  spite  of  all  h!s  enorts,  the  en- 
raged  animal  reached  the  mouth  of  the  den  before  him, 
and  entend!    It  was,  however,  too  narrow  for  him  to 
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walk  in  on  all-four;  he  was  obliged  to  dra^  himself  in 
as  Mach  had  done  before;  and,  of  course,  bis  bind  fcet 
lost  tbeir  hold  of  thc  ground.  At  this  iniporlant  cri- 
sis  Donald  overtook  him — laid  hold  of  bis  large,  long 
tail — wrapped  it  around  both  bis  bands — set  hisfeet  to 
tbe  banky  and  held  back  in  the  utmost  desperation. 

Mack,  wbo  was  all  unconscious  of  what  was  going  on 
above  ground,  wondered  what  way  he  came  to  be  in- 
volved  in  utter  darkness  in  a  moment.  He  waited  a 
little  while,  tbinking  that  Donald  was  only  playing  a 
trick  upon  him,  but  the  most  profound  obscurity  still 
conünuing,  he  at  length  bawled  out,  ^^Tonald,  man^ 
Tonald — phat  is  it  that'll  ay  pe  stopping  te  ligbt?'* 
Donald  was  too  much  engaged,  and  too  breatbless,  to 
tbink  of  making  any  reply  to  Mack*s  impertinent  ques- 
tion,  tili  tbe  latter,  having  waited  in  vain  a  conbidera- 
ble  timc  for  an  answer,  repeated  it  in  a  louder  cry.  Don- 
ard'sfamous  laconic  answer,  which  perhaps  never  was, 
nor  ever  will  be  equalled,  bas  often  been  heard  of — 
**  Tonald,  man,  Tonald,—!  say  phat  is  it  tbat'll  ay  pe 
stopping  te  ligbt?*'  bellowed  Mack.  "Should  te  tail 
preak,  you'U  fin'  tat,'*  said  Donald. 

Donald  continued  the  struggle,  and  soon  began  to 
entertain  hopes  of  ullimate  success.  When  tbe  boar 
pulled  to  getin,  Donald  held  back^  and  when  he  strug- 
gled  to  get  back  again,  Donald  set  his  Shoulder  to  bis 
large  buttocks,  and  pushed  him  in:  and  in  this  position 
he  kept  him,  until  he  got  an  opportunity  of  giving  him 
some  deadly  Stabs  with  his  skene-dhu  behind  tbe  short 
riby  which  soon  terminated  his  existence. 

Our  two  young  friends  by  this  ad  venture  reaiised  a 
valuable  prize,  and  secured  so  much  excellent  food,  that 
it  took  them  several  days  to  get  it  conveyed  bome. 
During  tbe  long  winter  nights,  while  the  family  were 
regaling  themselves  on  tbe  hams  of  the  greal  wild  boar, 
often  was  the  above  taie  related,  and  as  often  applauded 
and  ]auf;hed  at 
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WRITTKN  BT  HERSELF. 


Sir,— You  havc  manifested  your  desire  of  rendering 
Tourself  a  useful  member  of  society,  by  ridiculing  the 
toibles,  and  branding  the  crimes  of  your  fellow-citizens. 
Amidst  your  ingenious  andengaging  speculationsy  can 
you  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  wretched?  Even  in  your 
endeavours  to  plcase,  you  have  hitherto  appeared  anx- 
ious  to  instruct  and  to  reform;  to  you,  therefore,  as  the 
friend  of  virtue  and  of  man,  I  beg  leave  to  address  the 
following  narrative.  It  contains  nothing  wonderful,  but 
it  is  true;  and  may  in  some  degree  serve  to  warn  others 
against  the  arts  by  which  I  was  deceived;  it  is  the  re- 
lation  of  a  perfidy  of  which  myself  was  the  victim. 

I  was  bom  in  a  parish  about  fifty  miles  distant  from 
Edinburgh.  My  father  was  a  farmer  in  that  parish, 
more  respectable  for  his  prudence  and  virtues  than  for 
bis  wealth.  As  soon  asi  was  old  enough,  I  was  sent 
to  the  parochial  school,  where  I  leamed  the  usual 
branches  of  educalion  for  onein  my  Station  in  life;  and 
in  the  evcning^,  and  on  Sunday,  I  was  carefully  instruct« 
ed  by  my  parents  in  the  principles  of  our  holy  religion. 
I  wascommended  as  adutiful  and  promising  child;  and 
was  daiiy  reminded,  that  the  more  cheerfuüy  1  obeyed 
my  parents,  the  more  I  would  be  loved.  1  was  taught 
that  the  same  Almighty  Being  who  causcd  every  Üow- 
er  of  the  garden  to  grow,  and  placed  the  sun  and  the 
moon  and  all  the  stars  in  the  sky,  creatcd  me,  and  my 
parents,  and  all  mankind.  I  was  assured  that  God  kcpt 
an  exact  account  of  every  one's  words  and  actions;  that 
he  loved  the  good,  and  was  angry  with  the  wicked;  and 
that  he  would  love  me  too,  and  make  me  for  ever  happy 
if  I  would  obey  my  parents,  and  ask  his  blessing  and 
his  love. 

As  far  as  the  heart  was  concerned  I  was  sincercly 
piouA,  \ad  I  feit  all  the  satisfaction  of  well-doing    Ah 
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how  amiable  is  the  piety  of  a  young  and  innocent  mind ! 
how  cheering  and  sweet  ihe  approbation  of  those  we 
love!  Wiih  what  tenderness  I  hid  my  face  in  ihe  lap 
of  an  affeciionatc  moiher,  and  lispcd  my  evening  pray- 
er  to  ihat  God  who  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps,  that  he 
would  walch  over  my  repose.  VVhen  1  relired  to  bed 
after  these  simple  acts  oi  devotion,  1  feit  a  warmer  af- 
fection  for  every  one  1  was  acquainted  with:  my  liitle 
sister,  who  slept  beside  me,  was  dearer  than  usual;  I 
could  not  forbear  clasping  the  sleeping  infant  in  my 
arms,  and  wishing  her  awake  to  share  my  delightful 
scnsations.  Perhaps,  Sir,  you  may  think  these  circum- 
stances  triiling,  but  they  are  connected  with  my  hap- 
piest  days,  and  the  rccital  is  pleasing.  Miserable  and 
dcgraded  as  1  now  am,  the  remembrance  of  early  peace 
sometimes  rcturns  to  my  mind  like  a  dream,and  soothes 
for  a  time  thefcelings  of  shame  and  remorse. 

The  frolics  of  childhood  began  to  be  blcnded  with  the 
pursuits  of  youth,  but  every  one  of  these  pursuits 
brought  me  uew  happiness.  1  was  now  in  my  fifteenth 
year,  and  seldom  had  any  thing  occurred  to  rüffle  the 
Datural  evenness  of  my  temper,  or  induce  a  wish  which 
I  might  not  innocently  indulge.  Under  my  father's 
humble  roof  no  temptation  assailcd  me$  1  knew  not  what 
temptation  was.  My  father  and  mother  had  been  early 
marriedy  and  had  gradually  acquired  each  othcr's  sen- 
timents  and  habit»,  so  that  difference  of  opinion  was 
seldom  entertained,  and  domestic  discord  was  never 
knowD. 

Most  of  our  family  were  grown  upj  and  as  my  fath- 
er's  farm  was  too  small  to  require  so  many  labourers, 
he  dctermined  to  let  some  of  us  go  to  service,  and  I 
was  of  that  numbcr.  I  was  engaged  w^ith  agentleman's 
family  in  the  neighbourhood  that  had  always  expressed 
great  regard  for  me,  and  had  often  solicited  my  father 
to  let  me  become  one  of  their  servants.  To  this  my 
father  did  not  agree  without  considerable  rcluctancc; 
however,  as  they  had  cpnferred  some  trifling  obliga- 
tions  on  him,  he  did  not  think  it  proper  to  disoblige 
them,  so  I  entered  to  their  service.  1  had  becn  thei*c 
about  six  months,  when  the  gentleman*s  youngestson, 
who  was  studying  medicine  in  Edinburgh,  came  to 
(pend  the  summer  with  the  family.     He  was  a  band* 
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some  jox  ngman,  of  easy  en^aging  manners,  insinuai* 
ing  in  his  address,  and  extremely  affable  to  bis  inferi- 
ors.  In  Short,  he  was  both  naturally  and  habitually  en- 
l^ging.  His  nuraerous  liitle  condescenslons  could  not 
fail  to  render  him  agreeable  to  those  who  were  benealh 
him  in  rank  and  fortune;  and  you  may  casily  believe, 
Sir,  that  they  were  peculiarly  flattering  and  dangeious 
tome,  when  I  teil  you,  that  I  was  the  object  of  his  par- 
ticular  attention.  He  thought  me  a  sweet  innocent 
girl,  and  he  was  too  ungenerous  to  spare  that  innocence 
which  he  admired.  He  was  sufRciently  skilled  in  the 
female  hcart,  to  know  that  it  is  not  proof  againsl  pro- 
fessions  of  a  tendcr  attachment;  and  that  our  vanity  and 
wlf-love  too  seldom  allow  us  to  examine  whelher  such 
professions  are  feigned  or  sincere.  My  youth  and  sim- 
plichy  convinced  him  ihat  he  might  easily  gain  my 
affections.  I  had  heard  many  accounts  of  the  falsch ood 
of  men,  but  had  always  looked  upon  them  as  something 
in  which  I  was  nowise  intcrested.  1  never  dreamt  that 
thcre  were  men  who  could  profess  a  sincere  affection 
for  me,  and,  at  the  same  time,  resolve  deliberately  to 
gratify  their  passions  at  the  expensc  of  my  character 
and  my  happiness.  I  had  never  loved,  but  my  heart 
was  warra,  and  I  soon  experienccd  that  it  was  suscep- 
üble  of  the  fondest  regard. 

He  took  every  opporlunity  of  conversing  with  me 
when  alone,  foltowed  me  to  my  work  and  assisted  me; 
and  when  the  other  girls  were  prescnt,  always  prefer- 
red  me,  and  seemed  anxious  to  recommend  himself  to 
my  esteem.  When  a  party  dined  at  his  father's,  he 
left  them  as  soon  as  possible,  and  said  he  was  more  hap- 
py  beside  ^pe  than  in  the  drawing-room.  I  was  flat- 
tered  by  his  kindncsses,  and  in  my  turn  became  anxiou« 
to  please,  and  show  him  that  I  was  not  ungrateful.  I 
endeavoured  to  surpass  my  fcllow-servants  in  dexterity 
at  my  work,  and  in  the  taste  and  neatness  of  my  dress; 
I  began  to  observe  and  imitate  the  manners  of  his  sis- 
ters,  and  of  such  ladies  as  visited  the  family;  and  in 
Short,  studied  to  improve  in  every  thing  that  I  thuught 
could  render  me  more  agreeablc  to  him.  In  all  this, 
how^ver,  l  had  no  regard  to  consequences;  I  loved  hin>; 
I  followed  the  dictates  of  nature;  my  only  aim  was  to 
please.     His  assiduities  were  multiplied,  and  my  at- 
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tachment  became  daily  strenger,  tili  my  feelings  were 
wound  up  to  the  highest  pilch. 

One  morning  as  I  was  working  alone,  hc  came  and 
sat  down  beside  me,  and,  after  remaining  for  some 
time  silcnt,  and  apparently  in  great  agitation,  he  told 
me  he  was  soon  to  set  out  for  Edinburgh,  but  he  feared 
hc  3hould  leave  his  happiness  behind  him.  I  blvished 
and  could  not  help  showing  that  I  understood  his  mean- 
ing.  He  perceivedmy  confusion,  and  without  giving 
nie  time  to  recollect  myself,  threw  his  arms  about  my 
neck,  and  dcclared  in  the  most  passionate  accents,  thai 
he  loved  me,  and  could  not  live  without  my  affection. 

After  I  was  a  little  recovered  from  the  delirium  into 
which  this  declaration  had  thrown  me,  I^aid  he  surely 
meant  to  tease  me,  for  1  was  every  way  unworthy  of  his 
notice:  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  could  not  intcnd  to 
marry  a  poor  girl  like  me.  He  called  Heavcn  to  wit- 
ness  ihat  he  sincerely  intended  to  marry  me,  as  soon  as 
ne  had  an  opportunity;  for  his  birth,  he  said,  he  did  not 
value  it;  he  thought  me  his  equal,and  his  rank  should 
soon  be  mine. — When  I  objected  that  his  parents  would 
look  down  upon  me,  and  be  angry  with  him  for  form- 
ing  so  mean  a  connexion,  he  said,  he  feared  they  would 
be  very  much  displeased,  and  would  perhaps  disinherit 
him;  but  they  could  not  deprive  him  of  his  profession, 
and  he  could  depend  on  that  for  a  respectable  livelihood. 
It  will  easily  be  pcrceived  what  effect  this  declaration 
was  likely  to  produce;  it  was  natural  for  me  to  be  de- 
voted  to  the  man  who  would  renounce  his  patriniony 
for  my  sake,  and  brave  the  ridicule  of  his  companionS| 
and  the  resentment  and  rcproaches  of  his  parents. 

Our  intimacy  had  notescaped  the  Observation  of  his 
parents,  and  they  had  in  vain  used  every  art  to  prevcnt 
lt.  The  more  tliey  tried  to  keep  us  asunder,  the  more 
eagerly  he  sought  my  Company,  and  studied  to  elude 
their  vigilnnce.  My  own  parents,  too,  had  taken  no- 
lice  of  our  intimacy,  and  dreaded  it  more  than  his;  for 
they  justly  suspected  that  he  must  have  designs  which 
hedurst  notavow,  They  frequently  warned  meol  the 
danger  of  listening  to  his  professions;  they  entreatcd 
me  to  shun  his  Company;  and  threatened,  in  cr<^c  ol 
disobedience,  to  remove  me  from  the  family.  Inbtead 
vf  alarming  me,  however,  their  apprehensions  appear- 
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ed  altogether  groundiess;  I  bccame  tireo  of  their  ad- 
viccs,  which  I  thought  well-meant,  but  exccssively 
troublesome:  I  visited  them  seldom,  ami  no  longer 
found  pleasure  in  that  home  where  I  had  so  often  been 
happy. 

The  time  of  my  lover's  deparlure  approached,- and  I 
looked  forward  to  cur  marriage  as  an  <:vent  that  was 
certain  and  by  no  means  distant.  We  agreed  that  as 
soon  as  he  was  settled,  I  should  leave  his.  father's  house 
privately,  and  follow  hitn  to  Edinburgh.  For  this  pur- 
pose,  he  promised  to  inform  me  where  I  should  meet 
him,  and  to  transmit  me  a  sufEcient  suia  of  money  for 
defraying  the  expense  of  my  journey.  Such  were  thc 
promises  which  1  fondly  believed,  and  by  which  I  was 
decoyed  to  destruction. 

But  my  crime  was  soon  succeeded  by  remorse;  the 
consciousness  of  guilt  dissipated  the  gay  visions  that 
had  dazzled  me,  and  then,  for  the  iirst^time,  I  began  to 
fear  that  he  might  forget  his  promises,  and  leave  me 
to  infamy  and  disgrace.  He  employed  all  his  art  to 
re-assure  me,  and  I  affected  to  be  satisfied,  and  endea- 
voured  to  be  cheerfui,  but  my  peace  of  mind  was  gone 
My  fellow-servants  observed  my  uneasiness,  and  per- 
haps  guessed  the  cause;  the  eyes  of  every  one  seemcd 
to  be  turned  on  me,  and  to  read  my  guilt  in  my  coun- 
tenance.  I  dreaded  the  sight  of  my  parents,  whose  ad- 
vices  I  had  slighted;  and  the  ncar  prospect  of  partin g 
with  the  man  I  loved  aggravated  my  distress,  and  made 
me  insensible  to  every  enjoyment.  He  departed,  and 
I  waited  month  after  month  in  anxious  expectation  of 
the  promised  intelligence,  but  I  waited  in  vain. 

His  parents,  who  had  received  some  hints  of  my  de- 
sign,  were  so  careful  to  conceal  from  me  every  thing  re- 
specting  him,  that  I  could  scarcely  discover  in  what 
Street  he  iodged.  My  parents  began  to  suspect  my 
Situation,  which  I  positively  denied,  until  it  became  too 
apparent  to  be  longer  concealed. 

Theshame  of  acknowledging  that  I  had  so  long  per- 
sisted  in  a  falsehood,  together  with  the  necessity  of  giv- 
ing  that  satisfaction  which  the  church  would  demand, 
preyed  upon  mv  spirits,  and  made  me  form  the  rash 
and  dangerous  resolution  of  going  to  throw  myself  at 
the  feet  uf  the  barbarous  man  who  had  deceived  mt. 
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who  alone  could  screen  me  from  ignominy,and  in  whoin 
l  still  hoped  to  find  a  friend. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  I  rose  early  in  tho 
oiorning^  and  tied  up  a  small  bündle  of  clothes^  and  a 
few  Shillings,  which  was  all  thc  money  I  was  mistress. 
of;  and  having  thus  prepared  for  my  disconsolate  jour- 
nev,  I  cast  a  farewell  look  on  the  couch  where  I  had 
passed  a  feverish  night,  and  the  pillow  that  was  then 
wct  with  my  tears.  Former  scenes  rushed  to  my  recol- 
lixtion,  and  nearly  overpowered  me  with  anguish.  By 
one  imprudent  step  I  saw  my  peace  of  mind  forever  de- 
stroyed.  I  stole  soflly  out  of  the  house,  and,  after  ira- 
velling  all  day  with  the  most  painfui  exertion,  which, 
in  the  condition  I  then  was,  I  was  ill  fitted  to  bear,  I 
arrived  at  his  lodging  late  at  night,  and  was  informed 
that  he  had  left  Edinburgh,  about  a  week  before,  to 
spend  the  harvest  with  a  relation  in  one  of  the  northern 
counties  of  England.  What  could  I  do?  I  was  without 
a  friend  and  without  a  home;  without  money,  and  una- 
ble  to  work.  1  rushed  into  the  street  in  an  emotion  of 
anguish  and  despair,  and  hurried  along  without  know- 
ing  whither  I  went.  I  no  longer  seemed  to  be  the  ob- 
ject  of  Divine  care,  and,  instead  of  imploring  mercy 
and  protection,  I  thought  vengeance  was  already  pur- 
suing  me;  and,  in  a  transport  of  passion,  raised  my  eyes 
to  Heaven,  and  cursed  my  fate,  and  the  author  of  all 
my  misfortunes.  After  wandering  about  for  the  great- 
est  part  of  the  night  in  this  distracted  State  of  mind«  I 
entered  a  house,  which  I  supposcd  was  the  hauntof  de« 
bauchery  and  vice;  for  this  appeared  to  be  the  only 
abode  to  which  I  was  entitled  now,  and  the  only  one 
where  I  was  likely  to  be  admitted.  But  never  Ict  the 
wretched  despair,  or  for  a  moment  suppose  that  thc 
Governor  of  the  universe  Sports  with  the  miseries  of 
his  creatures.  Folly  may  indeed  lead  them  to  misery, 
but  misfortune,  for  the  most  part,  is  only  a  more  gcn- 
lle  name  for  imprudence.  That  protecting  Providence, 
of  which  I  had  just  despaired,  over-ruled  my  rash  reso- 
lution, and  directed  me  into  the  house  of  a  poor  but 
benevolent  woman,  who  let  her  mean  lodgings  to  des- 
tituie  girls  that  were  out  of  service;  but  these  girls  werc 
all  vinuous,  or  at  least  their  Hostess  l^eliev^  them  to 
he  so,  and  did  every  thing  in  her  power  to  render  them 
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comfortable  at  a  small  expense.  When  I  went  in,  I 
assumed  an  air  of  levity,  and  asked  if  I  could  be  acconi' 
modated  with  a  bed  for  a  few  nights.  The  woman  re- 
plied  that  her  house  was  füll.  I  then  said  that  any  kind 
of  lodging  would  please  me;  that  I  would  rest  me  by 
thc  firc,  or  any  whcre,  for  I  was  a  stranger  in  Edin- 
burgh)  and  knew  of  no  place  where  I  could  go,  *'You 
areirom  the  country  Isee/'  said  she.  I  answered  that 
I  was;  and  had  not  yet  entered  any  other  house  in  the 
town.  Shc  then  asked  if  my  parents  were  alive,  which 
I  answered  in  the  affirmative.  **VVhy,  then,  did  you 
leave  them?*'  said  she,  *'and  come  to  a  place  where 
there  isno  one  to  own  you?  Believe  me  you  are  come  to 
the  worst  place  in  the  kingdom  for  a  friendless  and 
beautiful  girl."  I  could  make  no  answerbut  my  tears. 
*'I  hope,  (coniinued  she,)  you  have  not  run  away  from 
your  parents?  If  you  have,  what  think  you  they  will  be 
sufiering  on  youraccount?"  I  sobbed  tili  my  heart  was 
like  to  break — "What!  you  have  then  run  away  from 
your  parents.  Pray,  what  tempted  you  to  do  so?  Was  it 
some  man  who  persuaded  you  to  take  so  imprudent  a 
Step?'* — **Ye8,"  said  Ij  for  that  was  all  the  ans^er  I 
could  make.  **And  whatis  become  of  him?"  said  she, 
*'l  hope  he  has  not  deserted  you  too.'*  *' Yes,'*  said 
1.  The  poor  woman  looked  at  me  with  compassion, 
and  I  saw  a  tear  glistening  in  her  eye.  *'Alas!  poor 
girl,'*  said  she,  **I  see  how  it  is  with  you.  I  fear  some- 
body  has  been  much  to  blame;  but  you  are  not  the  first 
who  have  been  decoyed  to  folly  and  ruin  by  that  unre- 
lenting  creature  man;  nor  the  first  whom  I  have  suc- 
coured  in  the  same  Situation.  You  must  not  lodge  in 
the  Street;  and  any  other  place  into  which  you  could  find 
admitt^nce  whould  still  be  worse.  Endeavour  to  com- 
pose  yourself,  and  stay  with  me  a  night  or  two,  until 
we  consider  what  can  be  done  for  you. " 

The  excessive  fatigue  I  had  undergone,  and  the  vio- 
Icnt  agitation  of  my  spirits,  brought  on  premature  la- 
bour  before  morning,  and  I  was  delivered  of  a  daugh- 
ter,  without  any  other  assistance  than  such  as  was  af- 
forded  by  my  unfortunate  lodgers.  I  looked  upon  my 
helpless  infant  with  a  mother's  fondncss,  but  had  not 
even  tl  e  means  of  providlng  it  with  clothes.  In  wild 
agony  I  snatched  it  to  my  bosom,  and  wished  in  my 
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neart  that  we  might  soon  be  companions  in  the  grave. 
I  asked  if  it  was  also  accursed  for  my  sake,  and  doomed, 
like  me,  to  be  ihe  victim  of  a  betraycr?  But  my  anxiety 
Tor  its  fate  was  of  short  dur&»tion,  for  it  only  lived  tili 
next  morning. 

Those  who  may  be  least  inclined  lo  palliate  my  crimCf 
would  Jiave  pitied  me  had  they  known  what  I  feltj 
while  I  wrapt  the  body  of  my  child  in  a  napkin,  whicl. 
I  had  received  to  keep  in  reraembrance  of  its  father^ 
(for  ihat  was  ihe  only  shroud  I  could  provide,)  and  hav- 
ing  laid  it  in  its  rüde  coffin,  delivered  i:to  be  consign- 
vd  to  ihe  grave  of  a  stranger. 

While  1  was  thus  expiating  my  faults,  my  parents 
were  involvcd  in  the  deepest  affliction.  They  easily 
guessed  the  cause  of  my  departure,  and  immediately 
despatched  Iwo  of  my  brothers  in  quest  of  me;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  most  diligent  search,  they  did  not 
find  me  tili  three  weeks  after  the  death  of  my  child. 
Having  discharged  what  debts  I  had  contracted,  they 
conducied  me  to.the  house  of  a  relation,  a  few  milcs 
from  Edinburgh,  where  ill  healih  still  confines  me. 

Thus,  Sir,  you  have  seen  that  I  possessed  all  the  ad- 
vantages  of  a  virtuous  education,  and  had  givcn  the 
most  promising  hopes  of  luture  worth  and  felicity:  and 
you  have  seen  these  bright  prospects  clouded  and  de- 
stroyed  by  folly  and  wickedness.  You  have  seen  how 
gradually  I  proceeded,  adding  one  crime  to  another, 
tili  I  was  brought  into  a  State  of  wretchedness  and  dis- 
vraction  too  severe  for  humanity.  I  freely  forgive  the 
tuthor  of  my  misfortunes,  and  pray  that  he  may  have 
he  pardon  of  God;  nor  will  I  be  so  harsh  as  to  coa* 
:ludc  that  he  would  have  pursued  his  schemes  witl 
tuch  cruel  perseverance,  had  he  foreseen  their  fatal  con 
«equences.  When  intoxicated  with  passion,  perhaps, 
ne  even  believed  his  promises  were  sincere.  Or  is  it 
"ustomary,  with  the  higher  order  of  your  sex,  Sir, 
thus  to  triumph  over  virtue  and  innocence,  and  take 
pleasure  in  the  misery  ofthose,  who,  depending  on  their 
iionour  and  integrity,  sacrifice  every  thing  to  them. 
It  is  a  gratification  so  selfish,  mean,  and  ungenerous, 
that  I  wonderevery  delicate  and  sympathetic  affection  o^ 
the  human  mind  does  not  recoil  from  it;  from  aprinci- 
nle  so  cruel  and  so  adverse  to  all  the  laws  of  God  and 
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fttan.  It  is  indeed  a  stain  nowise  hurtfui  to  the  char- 
acter  of  a  gentleman,  and,  consequently  may  seem  a 
small  matter  to  such  as  look  no  farther  than  the  boume 
of  mortal  existence.  But  let  them  remember,  that  they 
will  one  day  be  obliged  to  answer  at  that  tribunal  where 
there  is  no  respect  of  persons;  and  to  a  Judge  who  will 
not  Buffer  the  mjury  of  the  meanest  of  those  who  bear 
his  image  on  earth  to  escape  with  impunity.  And 
lightly  as  this  vice  is  treated  by  the  present  generation, 
Sir,  there  is  no  other  that  is  so  injurious  to  the  cause 
of  morality;  so  apt  to  eradicate  every  tender  feeling 
which  nature  has  shed  around  the  human  heart;  or  the 
cause  of  so  much  wretchedness,  misery,  and  woe. 

You  see,  Sir,  that  my  täte  is  short  and  simple,  and 
may  appear  uninteresting  to  you,  and  the  greater  num- 
ber  of  your  readers;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  highly  in- 
teresting  to  me;  and  I  thiitk  ii  does  my  heart  good  to 
relate  it,  as  it  recalls  to  my  mind  what  I  once  was — 
what  I  still  might  have  been — and  what  I  now  am.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  instrumental  in  warning  the  young» 
the  gay,  and  the  thoughtless,  of  my  own  sex,  to  steer 
clear  of  that  whiripool  where  all  my  prospects  of  hap» 
piness  have  been  wrecked,  and  swallowed  up  for  ever. 
And  that  whatever  they  may  suffer,  or  whaiever  they 
may  be  made  to  believe,  never  to  part  with  their  virtuej 
for  it  is  only  by  preserving  that  inviolate  that  they  can 
secure  love  and  esteem  from  the  other  sex,  respect  from 
their  own,  the  approbation  of  their  own  hearts,  or  the 
love  of  their  Creator.  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
and  wretched.  M.  M. 


SINGULAR  DREAM, 

FROM   A    CORRESPONDENT* 


The  other  night,  on  my  way  home,  after  a  fatiguing 
day,  1  stumbled  into  the  house  of  an  old  acquaintance, 
on  purpose  to  rest  myself,  as  well  as  to  find  amusemcnt 
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in  his  conversation,  until  my  usiial  time  of  going  to  bed 
This  frieiid  of  mine  is  a  phenomenon  of  wisdom  and 
foresight.  He  keeps  a  weekly,  if  not  a  daily  registcr 
of  all  the  undermining  and  unmann&rly  actlons  practis- 
ed  by  ihe  men  and  women  of  ihis  metropoUs  and  its  en- 
virons,  as  far  as  his  Information  serves  him,  and  he 
spares  no  pains  to  gain  that  information;  and  conse- 
quently  can,  when  he  pleases,  retail  all  the  incidenta 
that  have  led  to  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  for 
twenty  years  bygone;  as  well  as  to  all  the  failu.res  in 
business,  most  of  which  he  foresaw  and  prognosticated 
ivith  the  greatest  punctuality.  In  a  short  time  I  was 
Struck  with  astonishment  at  the  man's  amazing  dis- 
cernment,  for  though  we  were  fellow  collegians,  and 
have  long  been  known  to  one  another,  we  have  not  been 
in  habitH  of  intimacy;  and  I  did  not  use  to  hear  him 
mentioned  by  associates  wiih  half  so  much  deference 
as  it  appeared  to  me  he  was  entitled  to.  I  set  him  down 
in  my  mind  as  a  most  useful  member  of  society,  and 
from  his  extraordinary  powers  ol  estimating  human 
characters,  and  human  actions  aright^  one  whom  it 
would  be  wisdom  for  all  men,  both  high  and  low,  to 
consult  before  they  formed  any  permanent  connexion, 
or  cntered  upon  any  undertaking  of  moment. 

Impelled  by  a  curiosity  too  natural,  of  seeing  into  fu- 
turity,  I  soon  began  to  consult  him  about  the  affairs  of 
the  nation,  and  what  was  most  likely  to  be  the  resultof 
the  present  Stagnation  of  trade,  and  measures  of  gov- 
crnment.  My  heart  thrills  with  horror  to  this  hour» 
when  I  reflect  upon  the  authentic  and  undeniable  in- 
formation  which  1  received  from  him.  We  are  all  in 
the  very  jaws  of  destruciion;  our  trade,  our  libertiesy 
cur  religion,  Heaven  be  our  guard !  our  religion  and  all 
are  hanging  by  one  slenderthread!  which  theflamesof 
hell  have  already  reached,  and  will  soon  singe  in  two. 
This  was  a  shocking  piece  of  intelligence  for  me,  who 
nad  always  cherished  the  fond  idea  that  we  were  the 
most  thriving  and  flourishing  peopleon  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth.  \Vhen  I  was  a  young  man,  the  several 
classes  of  society  in  this  country  were  not  half  so  well 
fed,  clothed,  or  educated  as  they  now  are,  what  could 
I  think  but  that  we  were  a  thriving  and  happy  peoplef 
iSut  instead  of  thai«  we  were  ruined  bankrupts,  prodi* 
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tals,  depraved  reprobates,  and  the  slaves  of  sin  and 
Satan.  Much  need  have  the  people  of  thU  land  to  be 
constantly  upon  their  watch-towers,  having  their  lamps 
trimmed,  and  their  beacons  burning;  for  indeed  there 
b  not  one  thing  as  it  appears  to  be.  Our  liberty  is  a 
flam,  our  riches  a  supposition,  and  the  Bank  notes  in 
factnot  worth  a  halfpenny  a  piece.  Improvements  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  or  in  rural  and  national  economy, 
are  no  signs  of  prosperity,  but  quite  the  reverse.  And, 
would  you  believe  itP  There  are  some  gentlemen  high 
in  Office,  whom  I,  and  most  of  the  nation,  have  always 
regarded  as  men  of  the  utmost  probity — Lord  help  us, 
they  are  nothing  better  than  confounded  rascaUl  O! 
that  we  were  wise,  that  we  understood  this! 

Taught  thus,  by  incontrovertible  arguments,  that  the 
end  of  all  things,  at  least  with  respect  to  Britain,  was 
at  band,  I  gladly  relinquished  the  disagreeable  topic, 
and  introduced  the  affairs  of  this  city;  yet  I  confess  l 
did  it  with  a  good  deal  of  dtffidence»  having  learned  to 
distrust  my  own  powers  of  perception  altogether,  and 
consequently  knew  how  unfit  I  was  to  judge  of  any  ihing 
from  appearance.  But  how  shall  1  ever  describe  to  you 
the  deformed  picture,  which  was  now  for  the  first  tinie 
placed  before  my  astonished  view !  It  is  impossible^  for 
it  was  one  huge  mass  of  inconsistence.  I  was  plainly 
told,  that  our  magistrates  are  no  magistrates,  but  that 
they  only  suppose  themselves  so:  that  they  are  a  set  of 
gossipping,  gormandizing  puppies:  that  they  are  fast 
bringing  the  city  to  ruin,  which  must  soon  come  to  the 
hammer,  and  be  sold  to  the  highest  biddcr:  that  our 
ministers  of  the  gospel  are  no  ministers  of  the  gospel 
— that  they  are  drunkards,  wine-bibbers,  and  friends  of 
publicans  and  sinners — ^that  there  is  not  one  sentence 
of  pure  gospel  preached  amongst  them  all ! — and  the  ho- 
ly  sacraments  are  degenerated  into  a  mere  mock  or  mat- 
ter of  form;  which  those  only  condescend  to  accept, 
who,  unable  to  preserve  a  character  for  any  thing  eise, 
endeavour  to  Scratch  up  one  for  devotion;  what  a  mis- 
erable State  our  church  must  be  in,  thought  I,  when 
•  the  boar  ihat  from  ihe  forest  comes,  doth  waste  it  at 
bis  pleasure.'*  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  I  was  not  mean- 
ing  you. 

in  the  High  Court  of  Session,  too,  whcre  1  supposed 
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fvery  ihing  to  have  been  decided  withequity  and  con- 
sciencCf  all  is,  it  heems,  conducted  by  intrigue,  and  the 
Springs  of  justice  directed  by  self-interest  alone.  But 
that  which  grieved  me  most  of  all  was,  what  he  told 
me  of  our  ladies,  those  sweet,  those  aniiable  crea- 
tures,  whom  I  had  always  fondly  viewed  as  that  link  in 
the  chain  of  creation  which  connected  the  angelic  with 
the  human  nature.  Alas,  Sir!  it  seems  that  it  is  too 
true  that  Burns  says;  '*  TheyVe  a*  run  w — s  and  jades 
thegither;'*  for  my  friend  assured  me,  that  they  are  all 
slaves  to  the  worst  of  passions;  and  that  they  neither 
think  nor  act  as  if  they  were  accountable  creatures. 
He  Said  that  none  of  them  ever  employed  a  thought  on 
any  thing  better,  than  by  what  means  she  might  get  a 
husband,  or  how  most  to  plague  one  after  she  had  him; 
and  that  when  they  were  not  ruminating  on  the  one  or 
the  other  of  ihese,  it  was  sure  to  be  on  something  worse; 
and  he  cited  an  old  foolish  Roman  in  confirmation  of 
his  theory,  who  says,  *^  mutier  qtUB  sola  cogitaty  t/uile 
cogitalV 

AI. out  this  time  another  gentleman  entered,  who  was 
withoutdoubt  comc  for  the  same  purpose  with  myself, 
namely,  to  learn  how  mankind  were  behaving  them- 
selves  on  an  average;  and  as  he  took  up  the  conversa- 
tion,  I  remained  silent,  as  indeed  I  had  done  for  the 
most  part  of  the  time  since  I  entered.  My  ideas  being 
wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  rueful  horror,  I  feil 
into  a  profound  reverie,  and  from  thence  into  a 
sound  sleep,  in  which  it  seems  I  continued  for  nearly 
half  an  hour,  and  might  have  continued  much  longer, 
if  they  had  not  awakened  me,  on  perceiving  that  I  was 
labouring  under  the  most  painful  sensations.  The  truth 
IS,  though  I  did  not  like  to  teil  them  all  at  that  time,  I 
had  been  engaged  in  a  dreadful  dream.  There  is  an 
cid  Scotch  proverb,  that  "  one  had  better  dream  of  the 
devil  than  the  minister;"  but  I  dreamed  of  them  both, 
and  mixed  them  so  completely  together  that  they  seem- 
ed  to  be.  one  and  the  same  person;  but  there  is  no  ac- 
counting  for  these  vagaries  of  fancy  in  the  absence  ot 
reason. 

I  thought  I  was  in  a  country  church,  where  you  have 
often  been,  Sir,  aud  that  I  had  just  taken  my  seat  in  the 
pew  where  you  and  I  have  öfter  sat  and  sung  bass  to  the 
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old  tunesy  which  cur  old  precentor  lilted  over  to  us; 
when,  who  should  I  see  mount  thc  pulpit  to  prcach, 
bui  the  very  identical  friend  who  sat  discoursing  beside 
me,  and  who  had  so  lately  opcned  my  eyes  to  our  ruined 
and  undone  State.  He  read  out  a  text  from  the  Scrip- 
tures  wilh  grcat  boldness.  I  have  forgot  whei  e  he  said 
il  was,  for  indeed  I  thought  he  did  not  name  the  nght 
bock;  but  I  remember  sonie  of  the  words,  which  run 
thus:  ^^Becausc  our  daughters  are  haughty,  and  walk 
with  stretched  forth  necks,  and  wanton  eyes,  Walking 
and  mincing  as  they  go,  and  making  a  tripping  with 
their  feet.*'  He  read  it  twice  over,  and  then  I  heard  a 
tittering  noise;  when,  looking  over  my  Shoulder,  I  saw 
the  church  fiUed  with  the  most  beautiful  women  I  had 
cver  beheld  in  my  life! — I  wept  to  think  how  bad  mis- 
erable creatures  they  were  all,  that  so  much  wicked- 
nesH  should  be  concealed  under  so  sweet  a  veil,  and  that 
tbeir  parents  should  have  been  at  so  much  pains  hring- 
ing  up  so  many  pests  to  society,  and  objects  fitted  for 
destruction.  But  the  more  I  looked  at  them,  they  be- 
came  the  more  lovely,  and  the  more  I  looked  at  the 
preacher,  he  became  the  more  ugly,  until  I  could  no 
longer  look  at  him  wiihout  terror.  At  Icngth  a  tall  la- , 
dy  stretched  forward  her  head,and  whispered  to  mc  that 
he  was  the  devil.  1  uttered  a  loud  scream,  and  hid  ray- 
seif behind  the  pew,  having  a  peculiar  aversion  to  that 
august  personage,  and,  peeping  through  a  hole,  I  be- 
held him  change  his  form  gradually  from  that  of  a  hu- 
man creature,  into  a  huge  black  sow.  He  then  stepped 
down  from  the  pulpit,  with  some  difficulty,  and  began 
feeding  out  of  a  deep  trough.  A  thought  Struck  me  in 
a  moment,  that  I  might  easily  rid  mankind  of  their 
greatest  enemy,  by  felling  him  at  one  blow,  before  he 
observed  me,  for  his  head  was  quite  out  of  sight:  so, 
snatching  down  a  grave-pole,  I  glided  silently  away  to 
execute  my  cowardly  purpose.  When  I  came  within 
stroke,  I  heaved  my  grave-pole,  and  coUected  my  whole 
forcc  for  the  blow.  "Pll  do  for  you  now,  old  boy," 
Said  I  to  myself.  At  that  very  moment  he  lifted  up 
his  ugly  phiz!  and  gave  me  such  a  look,  that  I  was  quite 
ovcrcome  with  terror,  and  fled  yelling  along  the  area, 
And  thc  devil  after  me.   My  knees  grew  extremely  weak, 
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and  besides,  I  was  so  entangied  among  women  and  pet- 
ticoats,  thkt  1  sunk  poweriess  to  the  earth,  and  Satan 
got  hold  of  nie  by  the  arm.  My  fnend,at  that  unlucky 
tnoment,  observing  my  extraordiiiary  agitation,  took 
hold  of  my  arm,  and  awaked  ine.  My  scatterod  senscs 
not  having  gottime  to  collect,  I  still  conceived  him  to 
oe  the  devil,  and  remembering  the  lext,  "  resist  the  de- 
vil  and  he  will  fly  from  you/'  I  attacked  my  astonishcd 
friend  with  the  most  determined  fury,  boxing  him  un- 
mercifuUy  on  the  face,  and  uttering  the  most  dreadful 
imprecations,  resolved,  it  seems,  that  he  should  not  in- 
sult  me,  or  lake  mc  away  with  impunity.  The  other 
gentlcman  interfered,  and  brought  me  to  my  senses. 
**  What  do  you  mean  by  such  a  rüde  and  beastly  attack^ 
Sir?**  Said  my  friend,  while  the  blood  poured  from  bis 
nose.  *'  I  most  humbly  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,"  said  I, 
**but  indeed  I  thought  you  were  the  devil.''  «*Upon 
my  Word,  a  very  extraordinary  excuse;*'  said  he;  **I 
know  I  never  had  any  greaf  share  of  beauty  to  boast  of, 
but  I  am  not  just  so  ugly  as  to  be  takrn  for  the  de  vil 
neither;  and  I  am  certainly  entitled  to  expect  an  apolo- 
gy,  both  for  your  mad  assault,  and  the  whimsioal  ex- 
cuse  you  have  made  for  it."  He  accompanied  this  sen- 
^nce  with  a  look  so  malicious,  and,  as  I  imagined,  so 
^ike  a  (iend,  that  I  was  utterly  disconcerted;  and  could 
only  add,  by  way  of  palliation,  that  I  belived  I  did  not 
'now  what  1  wasdoing;  so,  bowing,  I  walked  off  rather 
Jjruptly,  accompanied  by  the  other  gentleman,  who 
vas  ready  to  burst  with  laughter,  all  the  way  down  the 
«tairs. — When  we  got  to  the  sireet,  **Wen,"  said  he, 
our  friend  certainly  was  to  blame,  but  you  have,  with- 
out  doubt,  carried  the  jest  rather  too  far.  I  believe,  af- 
ter  al*  that  he  has  been  speaking  the  truth  of  you,  which 
has  caused  you  to  take  it  so  ill.  *'  **  Speaking  the  truth 
of  me!"  exclaimed  I,  *'what  do  you  mean?  I  hope  he 
was  not  assailing  my  character  and  foreboding  my  ruin 
while  I  was  asleep!*'  **Aye,  that's  very  good,*' said 
he,  laughing;  "that's  very  good  indeed;  so  you  were 
indeed  sleeping,  and  did  not  hear  a  word  that  he  said?'* 
'*  Upon  my  honour,  I  did  not  hear  a  word  that  he  said/* 
'•eturned  I.  **  Oh!  that  is  rather  too  bad,  my  dear  Sir,** 
*aid  he,  continuing  to  laugh  immoderately ;  '*  why,  what 
he  devil  was  it  then  thatoifended  you,  and  induced  yoM 
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lo  ^»c  him  such  a  drubbing?"— **The  dcvil  I  bclievc 
it  was,''  Said  1:  and  then  began  a  long^  bungling  story 
about  my  dream,  at  which  he  only  laughcd  the  more, 
being  firmly  established  in  the  belief  that  the  sleep  was 
a  sham,  and  the  assault  intentionaU  or  at  least  that  it 
was  the  consequence  of  my  having  been  irritated  past 
bearing«  by  bis  injurious  reflections. 

Now,  as  this  business  is  soon  to  be  made  public,  by 
being  discussed  in  a  court  of  justice,  1  intreat  you  to 
reservc  a  place  in  your  Book  of  Tales  for  this  letter, 
which  I  declare  to  you,  upon  my  honour,  contains  the 
real  and  fair  Statement  of  the  facts  as  they  followed  up- 
on one  another.  I  am  cited  to  ans  wer  for  entering  the 
house  of  Mr.  A.T.  philosopher,  and  teacher  of  the  sci- 
ence  of  chance,  wiihout  any  previous  invitation,  inter- 
pellation«  or  intimation;  but  with  an  intention,  as  it 
would  appear,  of  wounding,  bruising,  maiming,  and  ta- 
king  away  the  life  of  the  aforesaid  A.  T.  phiiosopher, 
and  teacher  of  the  science  of  chance,  and  for  most  felo- 
Biously,  maliciously,  and  barbarously,  threatening,  curs- 
ing,  and  striking  the  said  Mr.  A.  T.  philosopher,  and 
teacher  of  the  science  of  chance,  to  the  effusion  of  bis 
blood,  the  damage  of  bis  person  and  clothes,  and  the 
endangerment  of  bis  life;  and  that  without  any  provoca- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  foresaid*  A.  T.  philosopher  and 
foresaid  of  foresaids.  Yet,  notwithstanding  of  all  this, 
and  though  my  counsel  assures  me,  that  I  will  be  found 
liable  in  expenses  to  a  high  amount,  1  hereby  declare  to 
you,  and  to  the  world,  that  I  am  conscious  of  no  evil  in- 
trntion  with  regard  to  my  friend  the  philosopher.  I 
went  With  an  intention  of  receiving  amusement  and  in 
struction  from  bis  conversation.  I  believed  alUhat  he 
told  me.— I  feil  asleep, — which  was  certainly  a  breach 
of  good  manners,  but  what  demon  put  it  into  my  head, 
that  he  was  the  devil  I  cannot  teil;  certes,  I  thought  hc 
was;  and  when  a  man  acts  from  the  best  intentions,  I 
do  not  think  he  is  blame-worthy  if  the  effect  should 
sometimes  prove  different*  It  is  very  hard  that  a  man 
should  be  severely  fined  for  resisting  the  devil,  when 
there  are  so  few  that  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  do 
it. 

It  is  true,  that^  owing  to  my  country  education,  I  am 
%  Uttle  inclined  to  be  superstitious:  but  I  caimot  help 
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.hinking,  that  Ihc  whole  of  the  accidcnt  was  a  ki/  ,  ? 
judgment  inflicted  on  us  both  for  a  dangerous  error;  oi 
nim  for  abusing  so  many  of  the  human  race  behind  their 
backs,  who  were  in  all  probability  better  ihan  hej  and 
on  me  forassenting  implicitly  to  all  bis  injurious  insi- 
nuations.  Nay,  I  would  even  fain  car-ythe  mystery  a 
little  further,  by  alleging,  that  a  traducer  and  backbit- 
er  is  actually  a  limb  or  agent  ofthe  devil,  and  that  the 
dream  was  a  whisper  conveyed  to  my  fancy  by  onc  ol 
those  guardian  spirits  that  watch  over  the  afiairs  ot 
mortal  men.  The  stränge  combination  of  ideas  whicb 
that  foolish  dream  and  its  concomitant  mischiefs  have 
impressed  on  my  niind,  have^  besides,  given  me  a  mor- 
tal aversion  to  the  features  and  looksof  my  old  acquaint- 
ance;  it  has  likewise  led  me  often  to  an  examination  of 
the  apparent  Springs  of  this  principle  of  detraction,  and 
foreboding  of  evil  from  every  action,  whether  public 
or  private;  and  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  firmly 
am  I  persuaded  of  its  impropriety;  and  that  whatevcr 
such  loreseers  may  pretend,  if  their  inferences  point 
only  towards  evil,  it  is  a  symptom  of  abad  heart  "  Let 
no  such  men  bc  trusted." 

We  can  form  ouropinions  ofthat  which  we  do  not  know 
only  by  placing  it  in  comparison  with  something  that 
we  do  know:  whoever  therefore  is  over-run  with  sus- 
picion,  and  detects,  or  pretends  to  detect  artifice,  in  eve- 
ry proposal,  must  either  have  learned  the  wickedness 
of  mankind  by  experience,  or  he  must  derive  his  judg- 
ment from  the  consciousness  of  his  own  disposition,  and 
impute  to  others  the  same  inclinations  which  he  feels 
predominate  in  himself.  Suspicion,  however  necessary, 
through  ways  beset  on  all  sides  by  fraud  and  malice, 
has  been  always  considered,  when  it  exceeds  the  com- 
mon measure,  as  a  token  of  depravity.  It  is  a  temper 
so  uneasy  and  restles<%.  that  it  is  very  justly  appointed 
the  concomitant  of  guilt.  It  is  an  enemy  to  virtue  and 
to  happiness;  for  he  that  is  already  corrupt  will  natur- 
ally  be  suspicious;  and  he  that  becomes  suspicious  will 
quickly  be  corrupt. 

I   was  for  the  space  of  twenty  years  Intimately  ac 
quainted  with  an  old  mannamed  Adam  Bryden,  whose 
disposition  and  rule  of  behaviour  were  widely  different 
(rom  those  of  the  philosopher  above  mentiou'^d«  and  l 
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fear  too  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  metropolis.  It 
was  a  maxim  with  him,  which,  though  never  avowed, 
was  easily  discovered,  that  if  he  could  not  say  well  of  a 
persoTty  be  said  nothing  of  them  at  all.  Of  thc  charac- 
ters  of  the  fair  sex  he  was  peculiarly  tender  in  this  res- 
pect,  and  always  defended  them  against  every  probabili- 
ty.  When  the  charges  became  too  evident  to  be  longer 
deniedy  he  framed  the  kindest  and  most  tender  excuses 
for  them,  on  account  of  the  siraplicity  of  their  hearts, 
and  kindness  of  their  natures,  which  induced  them  to 
trust  too  implicitly  to  the  generosity  of  others.  It  was 
impossible  to  be  long  in  his  Company,  without  conceiv- 
ing  a  higher  opinion  of  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty, 
of  his  love  and  kindness  towards  his  creatures,  and  of 
his  wisdom  displayed  in  the  gevernment  of  the  universe. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  impossible  to  be  long  in  the  Com- 
pany of  Mr.  A.  T.  the  philosopher,  without  conceiving 
that  Being  who  isall  goodness,  to  be  a  tyrant,  who  has 
created  man,  and  woman  in  particular,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose  of  working  mischief,  and  then  of  being  punished 
etemally  for  that  very  mischievous  disposition  which 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  their  natures.  It 
was  impossible  to  be  long  in  Company  with  the  former, 
without  conceiving  a  higher  opinion  of  the  dignity  of 
human  nature,  and  of  the  happiness  attainable  by  man, 
both  in  this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come.  It  is  im- 
possible to  be  long  in  the  Company  of  the  latter,  with- 
out conceiving  ourselves  to  be  in  a  world  of  fiends,  who 
have  no  enjoyment  but  in  the  gratiiication  of  sensu al 
appetites,  nor  any  hope  but  in  the  ruin  of  others. 

Let  your  readers,  then,  Sir,  consider  seriously,  which 
of  these  two  characters  appears  to  be  most  congenial  to 
a  heavenly  mind;  which  of  them  is  most  likely  to  be 
productive  of  happiness  and  contentment  in  this  life; 
and  which  of  them  is  most  conformable  to  the  precepts 
left  US  by  our  great  Lawgiver,  in  order  to  fit  us  for  par- 
taking  of  the  blessings  of  a  world  to  come.  Let  them 
weigh  all  these  considerations  impartially,  and  imitate 
the  one  or  the  other,  as  reason  and  rcvelation  shall  di- 
rect;  but  perhfips  those  who  delight  in  magnifying  the 
shades  in  the  human  character,  may,  in  the  end,  be 
subjected  to  pay  as  dear,  if  not  dearer,  for  it,  than  ei 
ther  Mr.  A.  F.  the  pbilosopher,  or  your  humble  ser- 
▼int,  T  G. 
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LOVE  ADVENTURES 

OF 

MR.  GEORGE  COCHRANE. 


"SuM  Ici  femmes,  les  deuz  extremites  de  la  vie  seraient  saus  Mcoait 

et  le  milieu  sans  plaidre."  Rich. 


It  is  well  known  to  all  my  friends  that  I  am  an  old 
bachelor.  I  must  now  inform  them  further^  that  this 
Situation  in  life  has  fallen  to  me  rath^  by  accident  than 
from  choicei  for  thcvj^h  the^eonfession  can  hardly  fail 
to  excite  laughter,  I  frankly  acknowledge,  that  there  is 
nothin}^  I  so  much  regret  as  the  many  favourable  op« 
portunities  which  I  have  sufTered  to  escape  me  of  enter* 
ing  into  that  State,  which  every  natural  and  uncontami* 
nated  blas  of  the  human  soul  bcars  testimony  to,  as  the 
one  our  all-wise  Creator  has  ordained  for  the  mutual 
happiness  of  creatures.  Never  does  that  day  dawn  in 
the  east,  shedding  light  and  gladness  over  the  universe, 
nor  that  night  wrap  the  world  in  darkness  and  silence, 
on  which  I  do  not  sigh  for  the  want  of  a  kind  and  be- 
loved  bosom  friend,  whom  I  might  love,  trust,  and 
chcrish,  in  every  circumstance  and  Situation  of  life;  to 
whom  I  might  impart  every  wish  and  weakaess  of  my 
heart,  and  receive  hers  in  retum;  rejoice  in  her  joyj 
share  her  griefs,  and  weep  with  her  over  her  own  or 
the  misfortunes  of  others,  or  the  general  depravity  of 
human  nature;  kneel  with  her  at  the  same  footstool  of 
infinite  grace,  and  joiutly  implore  forgiveness  for  our 
frailties  and  failings,  and  a  blessing  on  our  honest  en- 
deavours  at  fulfilling  the  dutics  of  our  Station.  But  as 
the  case  now  Stands  with  me»  I  find  myself  to  be  an  in- 
bignificaut,  selfish  creature,  unconnected  to  the  world 
by  any  ties  that  can  tend  to  endear  it  to  me,  further  than 
the  sordid  love  of  life,  or  the  cnjoyment  of  some  sensu* 
al  gratificalion.  I  am  placed,  as  it  were  alone,  in  the 
midst  of  my  species;  or  rather  like  a  cat  in  a  large  fami 
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ly  of  meiiy  women,  and  chi]dren,to  whose  Joys  it  bears 
witncss  without  being  able  to  partake  of  them;  and 
where  no  person  cares  a  farthing  for  it,  unless  for  bis 
own  benefit  or  amusement. 

When  lying  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  instead  of  experi« 
encing  the  tender  attention  and  indulgence  wbich  the 
parent  or  husband  enjoys,  I  am  left  to  languish  alone« 
iviihout  one  to  bind  up  my  achingbead,  or  supply  the 
cordialor  coolingdraught  to  my  parched  lips.  Is  not 
every  old  bachelor  in  the  same  Situation?  Yes,  as  Ho^ 
race  says, 

''  Mutato  nomine  de  te  fabula  narratur.*' 

Whatever  he  may  be  made  to  believe,  he  certainly  is. 
1f  he  be  a  poor  man,  he  is  a  bürden  upon  bis  friends, 
an  encumbrance  which  they  would  gladly  be  rid  of  by 
any  means;  if  rieh,  bis  relations  may  smile  and  flatter 
bim,  but  in  their  hearts  they  wish  most  devoutly  for  bis 
death. 

The  married  State,  it  is  true,  may  be  entered  into 
vith  rashness  and  imprudence,  especially  in  the  heat 
and  foUy  of  youth:  but  in  any  way,  it  is  more  commenda- 
ble  than  the  selfish  and  unnatural  prinriple  of  shun- 
ning  it  altogether.  In  the  worst  case  that  can  happen 
to  a  man«  which  is,  when  bis  selected  partner  turns  out 
to  be  really  disagreeable,  still  the  family  which  she 
brings  him  engages  bis  affection;  bis  happiness  becomes 
inierwoven  with  theirs,  and  if  he  has  been  unfortunate 
in  his  connubial  love«  he  enjoys  the  exhilarating  sen- 
sations  of  parental  affection  with  the  more  warmth  and 
delicacy;  so  that  still  his  family  becomes  a  kind  of  stay 
whereon  to  rcst  for  worldly  enjoyments,  and  the  star 
by  wbich  he  is  directed  throughout  the  dangerous  voy- 
age  of  life. 

The  argument,  that  sorae  are  unhappy  in  this  State, 
is  of  no  avail;  for  there  are  many  people  in  the  world 
of  such  refractory  and  turbulent  dispositions,  that  they 
will  l)e  unhappy  in  any  State,  and  whose  tempers  will 
evcr  contribute,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  keep  every  one 
unhappy  who  is  connected  with  them.  Such  people 
would  probably  be  still  more  unhappy  in  any  other  State 
than  that  of  wedlock,  and  such  commonly  are  one  oir 
böth  of  the  parties,  who  thus  disagree.     These  arCf 
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however,  only  thc  worst  cases  that  can  bappen;  and 
though  I  myselfam  a  bachelor,  my  opinion  is  fixed  with 
respect  to  this.  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  if  there  is  any 
calm,  unruffled  felicity,  within  the  grasp  of  an  erring 
and  imperfect  creature,  subject  to  so  many  passlons, 
wantSy  and  infirmities,  itis  to  be  found  in  the  married 
State.  That  I  have  missed  it^  has  certainly  been  my 
own  blame;  for  I  have  been  many  times  most  desper- 
ately  in  love,  and  never  yet  met  with  an  unfavourable 
reception. 

The  first  time  I  feil  in  love  was  with  a  pretty  girl  who 
lived  in  our  family,  when  I  was  scarce  seventeen  years 
of  age.  l  never  once  thought  of  marrying  her,  nor  even 
of  informing  her  how  much  1  loved:  indeed  1  did 
not  know  myself  what  I  wanted  with  her;  but  I  could 
not  stay  out  of  her  sight  if  it  was  possible  for  me  to  get 
into  it.  1  always  found  some  pretext  of  being  where 
she  was,  though  it  had  been  only  tc  pick  a  quarrel  with 
her  about  some  trifle.  I  could  not  endure  to  see  any 
other  man  speak  to  her^  or  take  the  least  notice  of  her 
whatever,  and  on  every  such  occurrence,  wreaked  my 
vengeance  upon  her. 

The  next  time  I  feil  in  love  was  with  one  of  thc  most 
lovely  and  amiable  of  the  whole  sex;  but  so  far  above 
my  rank  in  life,  that  my  cause  appeared  entirely  hope- 
less.  1  however  took  every  opportunity  of  being  near  to 
her,  and  was  so  overpowcred  with  delight  at  seeing  her, 
and  hearing  her  speak,  that  the  tears  sometimes  start- 
cd  to  my  eyes.  I  frequented  the  church  every  Sunday, 
and  never  once  looked  away  from  the  front  of  the  gal- 
lery  where  she  sat.  I  commonly  knew  no  more  of  what 
the  parson  was  talking,  than  if  he  had  been  delivering 
himself  in  Greek.  Noihing  in  nature  gave  me  any 
delight  that  was  not  some  way  connected  with  her,  and 
every  thing  that  was  so  was  dear  to  me;  I  heard  with 
unspeakable  delight,  that,  to  thc  astonishment  of  the 
whole  neighbourhood,  she  had  positively  rejected  two 
gentlcmen,  each  of  whom  had  made  her  proposals  oi 
iziarriage  highly  advaniag^ous. 

I  shall  never,  while  recollection  occupies  her  little 
tenement  amongst  the  other  powers  of  my  mind,  forget 
the  day  on  which  I  Brst  disclosed  my  passioii  to  this 
dear  and  lovely  woman!  It  was  on  the  20th  of  March. 
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The  day  was  sharp;  and  as  I  walked  towards  hei  fath- 
er's  mansion,  I  perceived  her  comingas  if  to  meet  me. 
I  was  wrapped  in  my  tartan  mantle,  and  was  rather 
warm  with  Walking.»  yel  I  was  instantly  seized  with  a 
fit  of  shivering.     She,  however«  tumed  ofT  at  one  side, 
and  passed  me  at  about  the  distance  of  twenty  paces. 
She  gave  me  only  one  look^  but  that  was  accompanied 
by  a  most  bewitching  smilc,  and  went  into  a  Utile  sum« 
mer-house.     O  how  fain  would  I  have  followed  her— • 
but  it  was  a  piece  of  such  monstrous  rudeness  to  intrude 
upon  a  lady's  privacy,  that  it  quite  startled  mel     I 
thought  upon  the  look  which  she  gave  me,  and  the  be« 
witching  smile!  Again  l  concluded  that  these  were  giv- 
en  only  by  chance — as  she  was  always  smiling.  I  spent 
about  ten  minutes  in  the  utmost  agony,  resolving  and 
re«resolving;  and  still  she  did  not  again  make  her  appear- 
ance.   At  length,  scarcely  sensible,  I  likewise  went  into 
the  little  summer-house.     She  was  sitting  on  one  of  the 
benches;  her  lovely  cheek  leaning  on  her  hand;  the  train 
of  her  gowR  drawn  over  her  Shoulders;  a  book  lay  open 
before  her;  and  the  tears  were  Standing  in  her  eyes.  I 
dare  say  I  accosted  her  with  a  most  sheepish  look,  say- 
ing,  I  was  come  in  to  see  what  detained  her  so  long  in 
that  cold  house,  on  such  a  sharp  day.     She  said,  that 
she  had  by  chance  opened  that  book,  which  was  so  en- 
gaging  that  she  could  not  quit  it;  and  that  it  had  cost 
her  some  tears.     I  stepped  to  the  bench,  going  dose 
up  to  her,  merely  to  see  what  book  it  was — I  had  no 
other  motive!  It  was  T'Ä«  Vicar  of  JVakefield,     It  is  a 
charming  work,  said  I,  and  sat  down  1o  read  it  alan^ 
wUh  her,    I  could  not  see  distinctly  to  read  with  thi 
ends  of  the  lines  tumed  towards  me;  1  never  could  reai 
to  any  purpose  that  way;  so  I  was  oblig^d  to  sit  exces 
sively  close  to  her,  before  I  could  attain  the  right  poin» 
of  view.     We  read  on — not  a  single  word  passed  be 
twixt  US  for  several  pages,  save  one,  which  was  oftep 
repeated,  it  was,  Now,     She  commonly  ran  over  the 
pages  faster  than  I  could,  but  always  refrained  from 
tuming  the  leaf  until  I  cried — Now,     1  still  could  not 
see  very  well,  and  crept  a  little  closer  to  her  side.     I 
evcn  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  »ee  with  precinon^ 
to  bring  my  cheek  almost  close  to  her's      What  rap* 
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lures  of  delight  thiilled  my  whole  fratne!  We  read  cm 
— at  least  we  looked  over  the  words,  without  taklng  aiiy 
beed  to  them.  This  was  the  case  with  roe«  and  I  be- 
lieve  with  her,  for  she  shed  no  more  tcars.  We  came 
to  the  end  of  a  chapter — ^^Now,**  said  I;  but  it  seems  1 
had  Said  itln  a  different  way  that  timc,  for,  instead  of 
tuming  the  leaf,  she  closed  the  book !  This  Httlc  ad verb 
has  many  diiTcrent  meanings,  all  of  which  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished  by  the  manner  of  pronouncing  it.  **I  am 
weary  of  il/*  said  she.  "'Tis  time,'*  said  I.  I  envi- 
cd  not  the  joys  of  angels  that  day!  when  for  the  first 
time  I  found  myself  alone  with  her  whom  I  loved  and 
valued  above  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  was  so  electri- 
fied  with  delight,  that  for  a  moment  I  believed  it  to  be 
all  a  dream.  I  declared  my  violent  aifection  for  her,  in 
the  most  respectful  manner  1  was  capable  of.  She  did 
not  receive  the  information  with  the  smallest  degrec  of 
surprise,  but  as  something  she  was  previously  well  ac- 
quainted  with.  I  meniioned  that  her  distinguished  and 
admired  personal  excellencies,  together  with  her  ele- 
vated rank  in  life,  had  hitherto  restrained  me  from  mak- 
ing  known  my  love  to  her;  as  it  also  eniirely  precluded 
the  least  chance  of  my  ever  attaining  her  as  my  wife. 
Think  how  I  was  astonished  at  receiving  the  following 
answer:— ^*The  sea,  to  be  sure,  is  very  deep,  but  heis 
a  great  coward  who  dares  not  wade  to  the  knee  in  it!" 
**  What  do  you  say,  madam?"  said  1.  She  repeated 
the  sentence.  "Butdo  you  say  this  in  earnest?*'  said 
1.  **Indeed  I  do,"  said  she,  firmly,  while  fier  eyes  werc 
fixed  on  the  ground.  I  clasped  her  to  my  bosom,  and 
I  do  not  know  what  extravagant  nonsense  1  uttered 
amid  the  excess  of  joy  with  which  I  was.transported. 
During  the  space  of  thrce  years  we  were  seldom  a- 
sundert  and  enjoyed  all  the  delights  of  the  most  pure 
and  >tender  affection.  I  placed  implicit  confidence  in 
her;  and  she  received  me  always  with  the  most  enchant« 
ing  kindness  and  good  humour;  and  even,  when  she 
once  learned  that  1  had  been  paying  my  addresses  to 
another,  she  did  not  in  the  least  resent  it,  butobserved, 
that  it  was  no  more  than  she  expected;  for  that  she 
knew  me  better  than  I  kncw  myself.  I  had  long  been 
pressing  her  most  ardcntly  to  name  a  day  for  our  mar- 
riage,  and  at  length  she  condescended  to  refer  it  entirely 
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to  me»  Will  any  person,  even  the  most  dead  to  evcry 
seuseof  honour,  gratitude,  or  love,  believc  that  I  cuuld 
cvcr  aoaiidon  ihis  angel  of  a  woman?  To  my  everlast- 
ing  shame  and  confusioti,  I  acknowledge  that  I  did;  and 
it  is  a  just  award  of  Providence,  that  I  now  sigh  for 
that  mutual  interchange  of  hcarts,  which  I  can  no  more 
enjoy.  I  first  fixed  on  one  day  for  our  nuptials — then 
another — and  another.  I  knew  I  was  surc  of  her  when- 
cvcr  I  pleased,  and  grew  more  and  more  careless.  Her 
bchavio'ir  to  me  continued  the  same,  without  the  small- 
est  abatement  of  cheerfui  condescension:  never  did  a 
Single  murmur,  or  a  bitter  remonstrance  escape  from 
her  lips^nor  onefrown  ofdissatisfactioncloud  herbrow: 
and  when,  at  last,  my  total  neglect  threw  her  into  the 
arms  of  another,  who  was  more  deserving  of  her,  still 
her  behaviour  remained  unchanged;  and,  to  this  day, 
she  recelves  me  as  an  old  friend  whom  shc  is  glad  to 
See.  May  Hcavcn  smile  on  that  benign  face,  which 
ncvcp  wore  a  frown  but  in  contempt  of  vice  or  folly;  and 
bestow  upon  her  kind  and  tender  heart  that  poace  and 
happiness  which  she  so  well  merits,  and  to  which  mine 
must  now  cver  continue  a  stranger.  I  feel  my  loss  the 
more  kcenly,  by  knowing  it  was  once  in  my  power  to 
haTC  cnjoyed  that  happiness  which  I  threw  away. 

1  have  since  that  period,  been  several  timcs  very 
deeply  in  love;  sometimes  for  a  fortnighty  sometimes 
for  a  month,  but  never  exceeding  the  Space  of  half  a 
year.  Some  of  my  adventui*es  with  the  fair  sex  have 
been  so  whimsical,  that  I  do  not  think  I  can  divert  my 
readers  better«  than  by  relating  asmany  of  them  as  this 
paper  will  contain. 

I  at  one  time  conceived  a  violent  affection  for  a  lady 
whom  I  chanced  to  accompany  from  Edinburgh  in  the 
stage-coach.  The  marked  attention  which  1  paid  to 
her  at  the  stages  and  by  the  way,  gained  so  much  upon 
her  heart,  that  she  granted  me  permission  to  visit  her, 
pfovided  I  kept  out  of  her  father's  sight.  This  is  not 
an  example  which  I  can  recommend  to  my  fair  readers 
for  their  imitation;  for,  indced,  I  think,  if  any  of  them 
arc  admitting  of  the  visits  of  a  lover,  of  whom  they 
\«ould  be  ashamed  to  a  father  or  brother,  they  would 
doas  well  not  to  admit  them  at  all.  But  so  it  was  in 
thU  instancei  and  she  could  not  have  s^nnexed  a  condi 
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tion  ihal  pleased  me  bcttcr,  as  he  was  a  haughly,  proud 
man,  and  no  very  warm  friend  of  mine.  After  many 
contrivances,  we  both  agreed  that  the  night  season  was 
Lhe  best  and  most  convenient  for  us  to  meet.  Perhaps 
my  Edinburgh  readers  will  be  startied  at  this  agree- 
mentj  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  every  young  woman  in  the 
countrymust  be  courted  by  night,  or  eise  they  will  not 
be  courted  at  all;  whatever  is  said  to  them  on  that  sub- 
ject  during  the  day,  makes  no  more  impression  upon 
them  than  Stocks  or  stones,  but  goes  all  tor  nothing,  or 
mere  words  of  course.  I  was  so  impatient  for  this  in- 
terview, that  I  got  very  little  rest  unlil  I  set  about  it 
So  one  dark  winter  night,  I  wrapped  myself  in  my  fath- 
er's  chequered  plaid,  mounled  his  bay  mare,  and  awa) 
I  rode  to  see  this  new  mistress  of  my  heart.  I  fasten- 
cd  my  father's  bay  mare  in  a  dell,  at  a  distance  from  the 
riouse,  which  I  approached  cautiously  on  foot  about 
cleven  at  night.  As  chance  directed,  the  front  door  was 
Standing  open,  and  as  I  was  necessitated  to  take  some 
bold  Step,  I  slipped  offmy  shoes,  took  them  in  my  band, 
and  slole  quietly  up  stairs  into  her  room,  where  I  de- 
termined  to  wait  her  arrival.  It  was,  howevcr,  a  place 
where,  in  case  of  a  wrong  individual  entering,  thcre 
was  not  the  slightest  screen  where  I  could  take  sheltcr. 
I  was  not  altogether  at  my  ease — the  people  bustied 
about  from  one  room  to  another — opened  doors,  and 
closed  them  again,  each  time  with  a  most  terrible  noise 
— every  one  of  them  went  to  my  heart  like  a  cannon- 
;>hot.  In  my  heart,  I  wished  the  people  all  in  the  deep- 
cst  and  darkest  hollow  of — their  beds.  My  terrors  in- 
creased — I  durst  not  sit  longer — so  again  taking  my 
wet  shoes  in  my  band,  and  my  father's  chequered  plaid 
below  my  arm,  I  slipped  quietly  up  to  a  garret-room 
filled  with  household  articles.  I  was  perfectly  safe  there, 
and  quite  atmy  ease,  asno  person  slept  in  it;  so,  laying 
my  wet  shoes  on  the  lid  of  a  large  ehest  and  wrapping 
my  father's  chequered  plaid  around  my  Shoulders,!  sat 
down  on  an  old  settee,  laden  with  men's  clothes  on  the 
back.  I  had  not  tarried  there  above  thrce  minutes,  un- 
til  I  heard  a  foot  Coming  ligntly  up  the  stair,  while  the 
approaching  light  let  me  see  how  thick  the  rafters  stood 
which  supported  the  roof.  I  was  sure  it  was  the  foot 
i>f  my  charming  maiden,  for  it  soundcd  scarcely  so  loud 
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M  a  rat's  in  the  ceiling.     I  flew  with  joy  to  meet  her, 
or  to  enter  the  room  at  or  near  the  same  time  with  her- 
seif.—Ol  misery,  death,  and  destruction!  Who  was  it? 
— No  other  than  the  very  person,  among  all  the  sons  of 
men,  whom  I  dreadedl  Yes,  it  was  the  young  lady's 
father^  Coming  straight  to  my  garret-room  without  his 
hat  and  shoes,  and  having  a  large  candle  burning  in  his 
hanü.     It  was  all  over  with  me — to  make  my  escap 
from  the  garret-room  was  impossible;  but  not  having 
one  moment  to  lose«  as  a  last  resource,  I  jumped  in  be 
hind  the  old  settee,  and  coured  down  as  dose  as  I  pos 
sibly  could.     I  saw  him  approaching,  and  marked  the 
most  deadly  Symptoms  of  revenge  in  every  feature.  He 
took  up  my  wet  shoes,  turned  them  round  and  round 
in  his  band  with  some  marks  of  astonishment.     Now, 
thought  I  to  myself,  what  shall  I  do?  or  what  shall  I 
say?  Shall  I  s^y  I  came  to  rob  the  house?  or  steal  into 
bis  lovely  daughter's  Chamber  in  the  dark? — Any  of 
them  is  bad  enough — so  die  I  must  without  an  alterna- 
tive!    He  turned  about — came  to  the  old  settee  where 

I  had  taken  refugej  held  over  the  candle O  Lord ! 

extend  thy — I  won't  write  another  word  on  the  subject. 
I  really  meant,  when  I  began,  to  finish  this  story;  but^I 
think«  I  must  in  all  conscience  be  sunk  low  enough  in 
the  esteem  of  my  readers  already;  and,  will  it  not  do  as 
well  to  leave  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer,  and  the  con- 
clusion  of  the  ad  venture  likewise,  to  the  Imagination? 
and  then  every  one  will  paint  the  conclusion  as  best 
suits  his  own  disposition.  It  is  visible,  from  my  writ 
ing  of  this,  that  I  escaped:  so  the  charitable  will  sup- 
pose  me  to  have  escaped  unhurt,  determining  never  to 
engage  in  the  like  again;  the  licentious  will  suppos« 
me  violating  every  principle  of  morality,  as  well  as  the 
innate  postulate  of  honour  and  truth  planted  in  the  hu- 
man breast  by  the  Almighty,  as  a  guard  over  open,  kind, 
and  unsuspecting  innocence;  and  taking  an  undue  ad- 
vanta^e  over  a  warm  and  feeling  heart,  to  make  that 
heart  for  ever  miserable.  The  malicious  will  suppose 
me  dragged  down  stairs — horse-whipped — ducked  in 
the  water — and  set  atlibcrty.  Upon  the  whole,  I  find 
the  truth  will  scarcely  be  worse  than  six  out  of  seven 
tmong  all  tke  copstructions  that  will  be  put  upon  it, 
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vhcreforc,  on  second  thoughts,  it  will  be  better  to  go 
on. — The  truth  then  is,  (for  the  whole  slory  is  absolute 
truth)  that  he  held  over  the  candle,  and  his  head  too; 
but  it  so  liappened,  that  eithcr  the  clothes,  or  ralher  I 
think  the  beams  of  ihe  candle,  hindcred  him  from  sce- 
ing  me.  This  was  the  greatest  miracle  I  ever  witness- 
ed,  for  l  was  sitting  perfectly  open,  starin g  him  in  the 
face  like  a  hare,  and  watching  with  terror,  every  motion 
of  his  eye.  He  turned  the  clothes  over  and  ovei^— se- 
lected  a  coat  and  over-alls  from  the  heap^ — went  down 
stairs  whistling  Johnny  CopCj  and  gave  me  the  greatest 
relief  1  ever  experienced. 

The  lady  came  up  shortly  after — I  attended  her — 
was  upbraided  for  my  temerity — spent  a  short  Space 
with  her  in  the  most  harmless  and  uninteresting  chatf 
mostly  about  my  getting  out  of  the  house,  which  was 
as  absolutely  necessary  as  it  was  notoriously  dangerous. 
"It  is  next  to  impossible,"  said  she,  "for,  asyou  havc 
Ihree  bolted  doors  to  open,  the  dogs  will,  at  the  first, 
be  all  about  you;  and  if  they  do  not  worry  you  outright, 
will  ceriainly  awaken  my  father,  wlvo  will  have  you  by 
the  neck  in  a  moment.'*  "1  wish  women  never  had 
been  made,"  said  I;  *'or  that  they  had  not  bcen  made 
so  extremely  beautifui,  for  I  see  they  will  be  my  ruin. 

But,  if  1  were  once  oui" She  did  not  let  me  finish 

the  sentence:  **I'll  let  you  out  at  once,'*  said  shej  **you 
always  make  so  much  ado  about  nothing."  Then,  push- 
ing  her  window  gently  up,  which  was  straight  above 
the  front  door,  she  took  hold  of  my  father's  chequcred 
plaid,  and  desired  me  to  let  myself  down  by  it,  while 
she  would  hold  by  one  end  until  1  reached  the  ground. 
She  wrapped  my  wet  shoes  in  the  end  of  the  plaid  next 
her,  to  enable  her  to  keep  her  hold,  and  set  her  knee  to 
the  wall  to  be  ready.  I  crawled  out,  wiih  my  feet  fore- 
most,  rcquesting  her  by  all  means  to  keep  a  good  hold. 
**Whatare  79U  afraid  of?"  said  she;  "TU  hold  it  if  you 
were  double  the  weight  that  you  are."  The  window 
had  no  weights,  being  kept  up  by  a  catch  on  one  side: 
and  as  it  had  been  put  gently  up,  the  catch  had  only  got 
a  slight  hold.  What  it  was  that  agitated  it,  I  do  not 
know;  but  at  the  very  moment  on  which  1  slid  from  ihe 
window,  and  had  begun  to  lay  my  weight  to  the  plaid 
down  came  the  window  with  a  crack  like  a  pistoU 
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Wbethcr  it  Struck  rny  charmer's  fing^rs,  or  only  star- 
lled  her,  was  a  matter  of  small  importance  to  me^  fori 
wasdooraed  to  abide  by  the  bitter  consequences  either 
way.  In  short,  the  window  and  I  came  down  precisely 
at  the  same  time.  The  thing  that  I  next  feit,  was  the 
stone  stair  at  the  front  door,  on  which  my  loin  and 
Shoulder  Struck  with  a  dead  thump;  and  at  the  same 
instant  one  of  my  shoes,  which  were  none  of  the  iight- 
est,  hit  me  on  the  face,  and  the  other  on  the  breast;  for 
the  plad,  havingcome  ofFwith  asudden  jerk,  brought 
them  down  with  redoubled  velocity.  From  the  stone 
stair  of  the  front  door  I  tumbled  heels-over-head  down 
to  the  gravel,  and  took  it  for  granted  that  I  was  dead. 
I  was  not  long,  however,  in  getting  to  my  knees,  in 
which  Position  I  remained  for  a  long  time,  considering 
whether  I  was  killed  or  not.  The  dogs  barked  within 
the  house  as  if  a  whole  kennel  had  broken  loose.  The 
goodman  threatened  them  loudly,  and  ordered  silence. 
• — The  doors  now  began  to  open  within.  I  was  fain  to 
get  up9  brulsed  as  I  was,  and  indeed  I  was  wofuÜy 
bruised,  and  taking  my  wet  shoes  in  my  band,  and  my 
father'8che(|uered  plaid  below  my  arm,  and  perceiving, 
to  my  astonishment,  that  all  my  bones  were  whole,  I 
never  once  looked  over  my  Shoulder  until  I  reached 
my  father's  bay  mare.  She  was  standing,  capering  and 
cocking  herears,  in  the  dell,  where  she  left  a  good  ma- 
ny  indelible  marksof  her  impatience. 

The  next  time  I  met  with  the  young  lady  was  in  a 
large  Company,  where  there  was  a  number  of  her  own 
sex.  After  saluting  them  round,  I  turned  to  her — 
**  You  Utile  mischief,**  said  I,  **  what  made  you  let  go?" 
The  mentioning  of  this  abrüptly  in  the  midst  of  Compa- 
ny, and  the  ludicrous  scene  recurring  to  her  Imagina- 
tion, had  the  effect  of  throwing  her  into  a  convulsion 
of  laughter,  out  of  which  she  could  not  recover  tili  ob- 
liged  to  retire.  An  explanation  was  asked«  but  that 
was  impossible  to  give;  and  many  of  the  p'arty,  I  bc- 
lieve,  formed  conjectures  of  their  own,  whicli^  I  am 
Bure,  were  all  wide  of  the  truth. 

I  still  continued  very  bad  in  love  with  her;  and,  as  I 
had  reason,  from  farther  experience,  to  be  more  and 
more  terrified  for  her  father;  therefore  I  had  nothing 
for  it  but  to  use  some  shifts  to  pee  her  privately.  These 
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were  not  easily  obtained.  Howcvcr,  shc  was  fond  ol 
Tariety,  and  not  greaily  averse  lo  my  schemes.  I  goi 
a  few  minutes  conversation  with  her  one  day,  and  bcg- 
ged  her  to  name  a  time  when  i  could  call  and  have  a 
private  uuinterrupted  chat  with  her.  She  fold  me  the 
thing  was  impossible,  and  she  would  consent  to  no  such 
thing.  Besides,  there  was  not  a  night  in  the  year  on 
which  her  father  staid  from  home  all  night,  save  on 
the  eve  of  Locktrbit  fair^  when  he  was  obliged  to  stay 
from  home  all  night  to  seil  his  lambs;  but  she  would  not 
for  the  World  that  I  should  come  that  night,  as  there 
was  not  a  man  about  iht  town^^  (so  we  always  denomi- 
2iate  a  farm-steading.)  Delighted  with  this  sly  pro- 
hibition,  I  shook  her  hand,  and  bade  her  good  bye. 

0  how  I  longed  for  the  eve  of  Lockerbie  fair!  Does 
any  body  know  what  the  eve  of  a  fair  day,  or  any  other 
day,  means?  I  wish  the  reader  to  settle  this  in  his  own 
mind  before  he  proceeds  a  sentence  farther,  and  to  set- 
tle it  impartially';  for  it  is  a  matter  that  may  concern 
him  deeply  to  understand,  and  it  concems  me  particu- 
larly  that  he  should  understand  it. 

1  did  not  take  my  father's  bay  mare  with  me  that 
day,  but  went  along  the  heights,  carrying  my  gun  likc 
a  fowler,  but  without  any  dog.  I  did  not'  shoot  any 
muirfowl,  nor  did  I  wish  to  shoot  anv:  When  I  am  in 
love,  all  kind  of  noise  and  disturbance  are  distressing  to 
me.  I  love  silence  and  solitude — to  be  in  languor,  änd 
think  and  dream  of  her  that  I  admire — of  alt  her  bcau- 
ties,  sweets,  and  perfections.  Imagination  does  very 
much  for  the  women  in  this  wayj  for  I  have  myself 
transformed  a  girl,  very  little  above  ordinary,  into  a 
being  of  the  most  angelic  ioveliness;  and  have  talked  of 
her  with  such  raptures  to  others,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  View  her  in  the  same  Hght;  as  no  one  ever  disputed 
my  good  taste  in  female  beauty.  But  this  girl  to  whom 
I  was  so  much  attached  excelled  every  thing.  O,  she 
was  so  clever — so  füll  of  animation— had  such  eyes, 
such  a  shape,  such  a  smile! — Good  Lord!  I  wondered 
how  any  man,  with  common  feelings  of  humanity,  could 
live  without  her!  For  my  part,  I  found  that  I  coukl 
not,  and  I  was  determined  that  I  would  not  live  with- 
oi^  her,  let  them  all  do  as  they  would. 

i  came  at  Icngth  to  the  hill  opposite  to  her  father^ft 
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^hous^,  where  I  lay  in  a  bush,  and  watchecl  the  doors 
and  Windows  with  as  much  anxiety  as  a  devout  hcalhen 
evcrdid  ihe  rising  of  the  sun*  If  she  would  bul  take  a 
walk  up  the  side  of  the  river,  thought  I,  I  would  slide 
down  ihe  back  of  the  hill  and  meet  with  her;  or  if 
she  walked  down  the  river,  I  would  foliow  her.  But, 
above  all,  were  she  to  take  a  walk  up  the  glen,  by  the 
side  of  the  planting.  O9  ye  powers  of  love!  to  lead  the 
lovely  creature  into  that  planting,  far  from  the  eyes  of 
all  living,  and  from  her  surly  father's  in  particular-— 
Then,  to  see  her  frown,  and  hear  her  chide,  and  pro- 
test  that  she  would  not  go  into  the  planting  with  any 
manon  earth^  far  less  with  me,  and  all  the  while  Walk- 
ing faster  forward  into  the  thicket  than  I  could  keep  up 
with  her.  What  delightfül  probabilities  a  lover  fan- 
ciesl  She  neither  walked  up  the  river  that  I  might. 
meet  with  her,  nor  down  the  river  that  I  might  foliow 
her,  nor  up  the  glen  that  I  might  woo  her  in  the  plan- 
ting; for  she  did  not  even  come  out  of  the  house  that  I 
could  see  the  whole  afternoon.  I  saw  several  othcr  fe- 
males  sauntering  about  in  acareless  indifferent  manner, 
but  they  were  coarse  vulgär  creatures,  cast  in  moulds 
so  different  from  that  of  my  charmer,  that  they  appear- 
ed  rather  like  beings  of  another  species.  I  had  no  pa- 
tience  with  them;  and  was  obliged  several  times  to  hide 
my  face  among  the  bent  and  the  heather,  that  I  might 
not  see  iheir  round  waists,  and  thick  bare  ancles  as  red 
as  carrots,  and  thereby  mar  my  ideas  of  the  beauty  and 
purity  of  the  sex.  I  made  several  love  verses  while 
lying  on  the. hill  that  evening,  which  I  thought  ve»*/ 
good.  One  of  them,  which  I  made  on  seeing  these 
vulgär  menials  going  waddling  about,  runs  thus: 

**  I  have  looked  long,  I  have  looked  sore 

For  the  girl  that  I  do  adore ; 

But  my  beloved  I  cannot  see — 

I  have  found  but  the  draff  where  the  com  should  be." 

Another,  and  perhaps  a  more  original  verse,  ran  thus: 

•  **  Oh!  an  my  love  were  that  heather-bell 

That  blooms  upon  the  cowe, 
Then  I  would  tnke  her  in  my  anns 

Like  a  new-clippit  yowe  ; 
Afid  whatBoever  we  did  do,  « 

To  no  man  I  would  teil ; 
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Bi  1 1  would  kiss  her  rosy  lips, 
As  I  do  that  heathcr-bcll." 

The  great  art  in  making  poetry,  you  will  observe,  i» 
*M  round  the  verse  well  off.  If  the  hindmost  line  sounds 
well,  ihe  verse  is  safe.  I  have  never  known  any  man 
who  was  so  much  master  ol  that  particular  knack  as 
myscir,  of  which  I  could  give  many  instances  as  well 
as  the  above,  if  I  had  leisure  from  more  importaut 
matters. 

It  bappencd  to  be  a  particularly  long  afternoon  that 
on  which  I  lay  watching  for  my  charmer.  The  sud 
stood  still  about  the  same  place  forseveral  hours,  wheth 
er  on  account  of  any  imperative  command,  or  sheer  ill- 
will,  I  do  not  know;  but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  bis 
course  is  regulated  by  any  stated  time.  I  have  seen  a 
very  material  difference  in  the  celerity  of  bis  journey- 
ing.  If  any  disbelieve  me,  let  him  ask  a  school  boy, 
whether  the  afternoon  of  Friday  or  Saturday  is  the 
longest?  Ask  the  maid-servant,  whether  the  fair  day,or 
the  day  that  she  is  toiling  on  the  harvest  field,  wears  first 
or  fastest  to  a  close?  but,  above  all,  ask  the  lover  who  is 
sitting  watching  for  the  fall  of  night,  that  he  may  meet 
and  clasp  her  whom  he  admires  above  all  the  rest  of  the 
World. 

After  much  procrastination,  the  sun  at  last  went 
down,  and  the  twilight  followed  with  slow  and  linger- 
ing  pace.  With  a  beating  heart  I  again  approached 
the  house.  **There  will  be  none  of  these  boisterous 
dogs  here  to-night,*'  thought  I;  ''the  shepherds  will  be 
all  absent  at  Lockerbie  fair."  The  thought  was  barely 
formed  ere  I  was  attacked  by  two  in  a  most  vociferous 
manner,  as  I  stood  by  the  garden-wall  cowering  like  a 
bogle.  I  tried  to  cajole  them  in  a  whisper,  pretending 
to  be  friends  with  them.  It  would  not  do,  they  waxed 
louder  and  louder.  1  threw  stones  at  them — thy  werc 
worse  than  ever — "Bow — wow — wow.  Yough, yough.'* 
I  was  obliged  to  take  to  my  heels  and  fly,for  the  inmatcs 
were  getting  alarmed.  The  women  rushed  outj  I  heard 
Iheir  voices,  but  could  not  see  them  distinctly — my  dear 
angel  was  aniong  them.  **  Whocan  that  be?**  I  heard 
one  sayinj^.  **  ünly  some  passenger  going  homc  from 
the  fair,"  returned  she,  in  a  voice  sweeter  than  music. 
*^I  hope  he  means  to  ca'  in,"  said  the  other,  in  a  loudf 
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^iggling,  vulgär  voice;  **he'II  surely  gi'e  someo'  usa 
bodeas  hegaesby.*'  **Na, na,"criecl  anothergawky, 
**he  hasna  sae  muckle  in  him;  he's  awa  wi*  bis  tail 
atwcen  his  legs  like  Macmillan*s  messan.''  My  dear  an- 
gel  then  calied  in  the  dogs,  and  rebuked  tbem  both  by 
name  as  they  passed  her;  and  after  desiring  her  wonien 
to  keep  their  jokes  within  the  walls  of  the  house«  as 
they  knew  not  who  might  hear  them,  she  went  in  last, 
and  closed  the  door.  Evcry  word  that  she  spoke  thrill- 
cd  my  heart  with  delight;  and  I  was  utterly  impatient 
for  the  hour  of  meeting — no  jealous  father  to  alarm  u^ 
— no  rival  to  interpose;  not  even  a  n\an-servant  about 
the  house;  and  as  lor  the  maids,  they  had  a  fellow-feel- 
ing  for  each  other;  and  moreover,  she  had  it  in  her 
power  to  make  them  do  what  she  pleased. 

Urg^d  by  this  hdpeful  consideration,  I  was  not  long 
in  retuming  to  her  window,  at  which  I  tapped  lightly, 
my  very  breath  almost  clean  gone  with  anxiety.  She 
threw  up  the  sash.  I  accosted  her  in  a  tremulous  broken 
whisper — ^**  My  dear,  dear  Mary,*'  said  I,"  have  I  found 
you  alone?''  "  Bless  me,  Mr.  Cochrane,"  said  she  aloud, 
*'is  it  you?  Why  do  you  rap  at  the  window  rather 
than  the  door?  Comc  in,  come  in;  my  father,  1  dare 
say,  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you.'*  I  was  stupified  and 
speechless.  "There  is  some  vile  mistake  here,  thought 
I.  But  before  I  recovered,  the  dear  teazing  creature 
opened  the  door,  and  bidding  me  come  in,  1  impÜcitly 
obeyed  and  followed  her  into  the  parlour.  — "  Where 
have  you  been,  or  where  are  you  going  so  late?"  said 
she.  **  What  need  have  you  to  ask,**  said  I,  "Mary? 
You  know  well  enough  I  am  come  to  bear  you  Compa- 
ny for  a  little  while.  Did  not  you  teil  me  that  your 
father  and  all  the  men  werc  to  be  from  home  to-night?" 
"Mel**  exclaimed  she,  **  I  never  told  you  such  a  thingl 
I  could  not  teil  you  that,  for  I  knew  it  was  impossible. 
I  was  afraid  you  would  come  last  night;  for,  it  being 
the  fair  eve,  there  was  not  a  man  about  the  town — the 
two  maids  were  away  on  some  business  of  their  own, 
and  here  was  I  for  the  whole  night  locked  up  in  the 
house,  without  a  living  soul  in  it  but  myself.  Positively 
I  do  not  know  whai  I  should  have  done,  if  you  had  comc 
last  nighu*' 

I  am  certain  there  never  was  another  wooer  looked 
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HO  sheepish  as  I  did  at  this  moment.     I  was  chagrined 

rast  endurance  at  myself,  at  her,  and  at  all  mankind. 
saw  the  golden  opportunity  was  past,  and  that  1  had 
run  my  head  into  a  noose,  and  consequenlly  I  was  in  a 
^iolent  querulous  humour.  Shc  was  no less so.  "My 
dear  Mary/'  said  I,  *'surely  you  will  notpretend  toas- 
sert  that  the  evening  of  a  fair  day  is  not  the  fair  eve!*' 
*'Are  you  so  childishly  Ignorant,'*  returned  she,  **as 
not  to  know  that  the  eve  ofa  Festival  holiday,  or  any  par- 
ticular  day  whaiever,  always  precedes  the  day  nomi- 
nally?"  I  denied  the  position  positively,  in  all  its  parts 
and  bearings.  She  reddened;  and  added,  that  *^she 
could  not  hclp  pitying  a  gentleman  who  knew  so  little 
of  the  World,  and  the  terms  in  use  among  his  country- 
men — terms  with  which  the  meanest  hind  in  the  dalc 
was  perfeclly  well  acquainted.  "  Pray,  consider,'  add- 
ed she,  **do  you  not  know  that  the  night  before  a  wed- 
ding, the  night  on  which  we  throw  the  stocking,  is  al 
ways  denominated  the  wedding  eve?  All-Haliow  eve, 
the  night  on  which  we  burn  the  nuts,pull  the  kail  Stocks, 
and  use  all  our  cantrips,  is  the  evening  before  Hallow- 
day.  St.  Valcntine's  eve,  and  Fasten's  eve,  are  the  same. 
Why  ihcn  will  you  set  up  your  own  recent  System 
againsi  the  sense  and  understanding  of  a  whole  coun- 
try?" 

**  Ncver  teil  me  of  your  old  Popish  saws  and  cus- 
toms^  the  whole  of  your  position  is  founded  in  absudi- 
ty,  my  love,"  said  I.  •^This,  you  know,  is  the  even- 
ing of  the  fair  day — the  fair  is  doubtless  going  on  as 
merrily  as  cver;  this  thcn  must  either  be  the  fair  eve, 
or  eise  the  fair  has  two  eves,  which  is  rather  more  than 
either  common  sense  or  use  and  wont  will  Warrant." 

I  found  I  had  acted  very  wrong;  for  by  this  time  an- 
ger  was  depicted  on  her  lovely  countenance,  and  I  saw 
plainly  that  she  had  a  smithy  spark  of  temper  in  her 
Constitution. 

**I  could  go  farther  back,  and  to  higher  authority, 
than  old  Popish  saws,  as  you  call  them,  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of  my  position,  if  I  chose,''  said  she;  ^'  I  could 
take  the  account  of  the  first  formation  of  the  day  and  *he 
night,  where  you  will  find  it  recoided,  that  'the  evening 
and  the  morning  were  the  first  day;'  but  as  it  wouid  be 
a  pity  to  mortify  one  by  a  confutation  who  is  so  wise  i« 
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bis  oim  conccit,  I  thercfore  givc  up  the  arg^ument. 
You  are  certainly  in  ihe  right;  and  may  you  always 
profit  in  the  same  way  as  you  have  done  now,  by  stick- 
mg  to  your  own  opinion." 

This  was  a  severe  one;  and  in  the  temper  and  dispo- 
sition  that  I  was  in,  not  to  be  brooked.  **  Nothing  can 
be  more  piain,"  said  I,  '^  than  that  the  evening  of  a  day 
b  the  evening  ofthat  day.*' 

•*  Nothing  can,'*  said  she« 

**  And,moreover,"  said  I,  "has  not  the  matter  becn 
argued  thoroughly  by  our  Christian  diviues?'* 

♦*It  has,"  said  she. 

**  And  have  they  not  all  now  agreed,  from  St  Chrj- 
Bostom  down  to  Ebenezer  Erskine,  that  the  Sabbath- 
day  begins  in  the  morning?" 

^.They  have^''  said  she. 

*^  And  if  the  Sabbath  begins  in  the  moming,  so  must 
also  Mondav;  and  so  must  every  day,  whether  fairdaj 
er  festival." 

"There  is  no  doubt  of  it  at  all,"  said  shej  **where- 
fore  reason  any  more  about  the  matter?  Here  is  my 
father  Coming,  we  shall  appeal  to  him,  and  he  will, 
without  doubt,  ratify  all  that  you  have  been  saying.'* 
Her  father  now  entered;  for  he  had  been  all  the  whiie 
in  the  next  room  settling  bis  fair  accounts.  His  eyes 
wcre  heavy  with  fatigue,  and  his  face  red  with  sun- 
Durning  and  whisky  punch — a  most  ungainly  figure  he 
was.  '*Humph!"  said  he,  as  he  came  in,  "wha  hae 
wegotten  here?'*  *'It  is  Mr.  Cochrane,  sir,  who  step- 
ped  in  on  his  way  home  from  the  moors  to  get  the  news 
of  the  fair;  but  what  argument  think  you  he  has  taken 
up?  he  will  not  let  me  say  that  this  is  the  fair  eve." 
"Neither  it  is,  Miss,'*  said  he,  **any  body  knows  that 
the  night  afore  the  fair  is  the  fair  e'en."  '*  I  can  hardly 
trow  that  you  are  right,  sir,"  said  she.  '*Nor  can  I, 
upon  my  honour,"  said  I.  '*  Ye  canna,  upon  your  hon- 
our,can  ye  no?  Humph !  sie  honour!  Fine  honour,  faith ! 
Crocks  wad  craw  an  duds  wad  let  them.  Ye're  unco 
late  asteer,  I  think,  the  night  chap. — Whar  hae  ye  been 
scatterin  focks  sheep  the  day?*'  I  assurcd  him  that  I 
had  molested  no  one's  sheep,  for  that  my  dog  had  left 
met  and  that  I  had  had  very  liitlc  sport. 
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"Sport!  snufTs  o'  tobacco!"  exclaimed  he,  **to  hear 
some  folk  tauk  o'  Sport  that  it  wad  suit  betier  .c  he 
weeding  their  minnie's  kail-yard,  or  clouting  thtii  zln 
shoon. 

**Humph!  fine  sport,  faith!  Ye  surely  hae  uncc  lit- 
tlc  to  do  at  harne.*'  I  coiild  hardly  sit  all  this,  but  un« 
willing  to  break,  both  with  the  old  gentleman  and  her 
I  ioved  so  passionately  at  once,  I  restrained  myself,  and 
answerid  him  in  a  forced  jocular  manner.  Wc  got 
some  supper;  and  the  young  lady  proposed  that  we 
should  drink  a  jug  of  toddy  together  afierwards,  but 
this  he  positively  declined,  saying  that  I  would  bc  too 
late  before  I  got  home.  This  was  as  broad  a  hint  for 
me  to  go  about  my  business  as  could  be  given,  and  I 
would  have  been  obliged  to  have  taken  it,  had  not  sheer 
good  manners  compelied  the  young  lady  to  propose 
that  I  should  take  a  bed  tili  the  morning.  Thinking 
this  offer  augured  well,  and  thati  would  still  be  favour- 
ed  with  a  private  Conference,  I  accepted  of  the  proposal; 
but,  without  the  possibility  of  getting  another  private 
word  of  her,  1  was  shewn  to  my  bed. 

It  was  on  the  same  Üoor  with  that  of  my  charmer; 
her  father's,as  is  before  mentioned,beingon  the  ground 
floor.  I  thought  it  behoved  me,  after  Coming  so  far  to 
sce  her,  to  make  an  attempt  at  a  private  interview,  and 
had  no  doubt  !)ut  that  she  intcnded  it,  when  she  urged 
me  to  stay,notwithstanding  the  ill  humour  weboth  were 
in  about  the  fair  eve.  I  only  threw  oif  my  coat  and 
shoes,  and  laid  me  down  on  my  bed;  but  to  think  of 
sleeping,  so  situated,  was  out  of  the  question. 

I  lay  tili  near  midnight,  when  all  was  quiet,  and  not 
80  much  as  a  mouse  stirring;  then  rose,  put  on  my  coaty 
and  groped  my  way  with  great  caution  to  her  room, 
weening  that  she  would  have  lain  down  without  undress« 
ing  üke  myself;  but  I  was  mistaken.  I  waked  her 
—she  pretended  great  astonishmenl  and  high  displeas* 
ure,  but  always  spoke  below  her  breath.  She  said  I 
was  mad — and  that  it  was  fine  behaviour  in  sooth — and 
a  great  numbcr  of  such  kind  of  things.  I  said  still  a 
greaier  number  of  the  most  extravagant  things  thatev- 
er  were  spoke,  to  all  of  which  she  only  replied,  **  go 
away  to  your  bed,  I  teil  you."  *'My  dear  divine  Ma- 
ry/' said  I,  ^^as  you  know  you  are  safe  from  insult  in 
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my  Company  at  all  times,  and  in  all  Situation^  therefore 
why  not  sufTer  me  to  remain  a  while  with  you?" 

**  Because  my  father  is  jealous  of  us,  and  your  peril, 
as  well  as  mine,  is  very  great.  I  must  first  remove  that 
jealousy,  and  then  you  may  come  as  often  as  you  will/' 
the  replied. 

**  O,  for  Heaven's  sake,  do  remove  that  jealousy  1  I'll 
come  every  night  lo  see  you/'  said  I. 

**  You  must  then  abide  by  the  consequences/'  she  re- 
turned. 

^*  I  will  abide  by  any  consequences,  for  the  sake  of 
enjoying  your  sweet  Company  without  interruption," 
Said  I. 

•*  Well  then,"  she  returned,  "  I  entreat  that,  in  the 
first  place,  you  will  behave  as  you  ought  to  do,  and  go 
to  your  bed.  You  ahcUl  go  to  your  bed,  I  insist  on  it— - 
you  might  have  come  on  the  fair  eve,  as  a  true  lover 
and  a  man  of  sense  would  have  done." 

•*So  I  have,  my  dear,  I  have  come  on  the  fair  eve;" 
saidl. 

I  fear  this  was  an  unfortunate  Speech  ofmine,  for, 
Short  as  it  was,  it  led  to  very  disagr^eable  consequeu- 
ces.  I  declare  I  had  no  more  Intention  of  going  into 
the  bed  beside  the  young  lady,  than  I  had  of  again  let 
ting  myself  out  at  her  window.  I  wanted  only  to  have 
a  private  Conference,  for  1  loved  her  to  distraction,  and 
the  most  that  I  would  have  venturcd  would  have  been 
to  have  put  my  arm  round  her  waist,  and  perhaps  kiss- 
ed  her  hand  or  her  cheek.  But  at  this  luckless  time, 
my  arm  happened  to  be  flung  over  her  Shoulder  above 
the  clothes;  at  which,  being  offended,  she  flung  back 
away  from  me.  Thinking  this  was  all  a  pretence,  and 
that  &he  wanted  to  make  room  for  me — what  could  I 
do?  I  certainly  did  make  a  lodgement  on  the  foreside  of 
the  bed.  I  was  confoundedly  mistaken,  for  at  that  mo- 
ment  my  ears  were  saluted  by  a  distant  tinklingsound; 
but  I  thought  they  themselves  were  ringing,my  spirits 
being  in  such  commotion,  and  I  paid  no  attention  to 
the  porientous  sound.  My  charmer  fled  farther  away 
from  me,  and  I  foUowed  proportionally,  still  keeping, 
however,  a  due  distance.  The  iil-set  creature  had  a 
bell-handle  at  the  back  of  her  bed,  which  I  little  dream- 
ed  of,  and  far  less  that  she  would  make  any  use  of  such 
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a  thing  if  she  had.  I  had  never  found  it  the  nature  of 
•he  fair  sex  to  be  ready  in  exposing  the  imprudencies  ol 
their  lovers,  if  committed  for  the  sakeof  their  own  pci- 
sons;  therefore  my  astonishment  may  be  judgtd  of, 
when  I  heard  adistantbell  ringingfiercely  and  furious- 
ly.  "Good  God!"  said  I,  **  VVhal's  that?"  She  had 
not  time  to  answer  me,  when  her  father  entcred,  half 
dressed,  and  apparently  only  half  awake,  carrying  a 
iighted  candle,  bcfore  which  he  held  his  open  band  lest 
it  should  go  out,  and  at  the  same  time  stared  over  above 
it,  with  o))en  mouth,  and  his  night-cap  raised  on  his 
brow.  '*  Mary,  my  dear,  what  is  the  matter?  what  do 
you  want?"  said  he.  **  I  want  you,  sir,  to  shew  this 
gcntleman  back  to  his  bed-room,*'  said  she.  **He  has 
come  here  by  some  mistake,  and  refuses  lo  go  away. 
Hc  even  insists  on  lying  in  the  same  bed  with  me,  a 
freedom  which  I  lüill  not  admit  of.'^  **  Fine  behaviour, 
Faithi''  said  the  old  savage,  but  not  in  particularly  bad 
humour.  He  seemcd  pleased  with  his  daughter's  in- 
trcpidity,  whom  hitherto,  I  supposc,  he  had  trusted  ve- 
ry  lirtle  in  lovc  matters;  and  not  less  pleased  to  find  me 
exposing  myself  in  such  a  base  manner^'-for  which  I 
could  have  noexcuse.  '*Humph!''continued  he,  **you 
did  very  right,  daughter.  Fine'honour,  faith!  come 
awa,  chap,  an'  VW  shew  you  agate  that  will  set  ye  bet- 
ter. Humph !  my  certy !  ye're  ane  indced. "  **  1  hope, 
my  dear  sir,'*  said  I,  '*you  cannot  suspect  me  of  any 
dishonourable  intentions  towards  your  daughter,  whom 
I  declare,  1  love  better  than  my  own  life!"  Humph! 
fine  love,  faith !  Come  awa;  sie  love  canna  stand  words.** 
So  saying,  ihe  old  hound  seized  tue  by  the  collar  be- 
hind,  and  bej^an  to  drag  me  away.  '*  What  do  you 
mean,  sir?'*  said  I;  **  IMl  not  be  handied  in  this  manner 
— Pll  fight  you,  sir."  **0,  to  be  sure  you  will,'*  re- 
turned  he.  **  So  will  I — l'Il  fight  too;  but  we  mann  do 
ae  thing  afore  another,  ye  ken. "  And.  then,  with  a  rüder 
grasp,  he  dragged  me  down  the  stair,  quite  choaked  by 
the  gripe  he  had  of  my  collar,  and  scarcelv  able  to  move 
my  limbs  *'  It  is  your  own  house,  j»ir,*  said  I,  **else 
1  would  beat  you  most  unmercifully — 1  would  beat  you 
like  a  dog.'*  *<Oh,  to  be  sure,  you  would,**  said  he; 
"theie's  nae  doubt  o't  ava."  He  then  pushed  me  out 
«t  the  door,  giving  me  a  furious  kick  behind;  and  thea 
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cbsitig  the  door  with  a  loud  clash,  he  bolted  it  on  ihe 
ioside. 

I  was  perfeclly  deranged,  athaving  thus  madeafool 
of  mysclf;  and,  like  all  men  who  make  a  fool  ofthem- 
selvcäy  1  made  a  still  greater  fool  of  myself.  I  turned 
in  a  horrid  rage,  and  ran  to  his  window.  "  Give  me 
out  my  clothes,  you  old  dog,'*  I  cried.  **  Give  mc  out 
my  shoes,  my  hat,  my  plaid,  and  my  gun,  or  VW  break 
CTery  window  and  door  inyour  house,  you  old  raga- 
muffin  scoundrel  that  you  are!"  Clink  went  one  pane 
of  the  window — jingle  went  another — I  then  heard  a 
Step  inside,  and,  on  pricking  up  my  ears,  I  heard  these 
wordsy  **By  G — I  will  give  it  him."  This  brought 
me  a  little  lo  my  senses.  1  stood  aside  for  a  few  se- 
conds,  and  listening,!  heard  a  window  of  the  second  flat 
opening  softly,  and  soon  beheld  between  me  and  the 
sky,  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  Coming  sliding  out.  It  was 
needless  to  bid  me  take  to  my  heels:  so  I  turned  the 
comer  and  ran  with  main  speed.  The  noise  I  made  had 
awakened  the  shepherds  who  siept  in  the  stable^  and 
just  as  1  ran  past  the  door,  out  sailed  two  men  and  four 
dogs  on  me«  ^^  Seize  that  rascal,  and  duck  him,"  cried 
theirmastcr,  setting  his  head  out  of  the  window,  **he 
has  broken  up  the  house."  The  two  fellows  ran  after 
me;  bat  I  redoubled  my  speed;  and  being  ready  stripped 
for  the  race,  I  left  them  a  considerable  spacc  behind. 
For  some  time  the  chase  continued  down  a  level  valley, 
on  which  I  had  the  heels  of  them,  as  the  saying  is,  con- 
siderably;  but,  on  leavingthat,  we  came  to  rough  bog^ 
gy  ground  interspersed  with  some  sheep-drains.  I  then 
heard  the  panting  and  blowingof  one  ot  the  shepherds, 
who  had  gained  ground,  and  was  Coming  hard  on  me. 
The  other  was  quite  behind;  and  was  laughing  so  im- 
moderately  that  he  could  make  little  speed.  I  cast  a 
hurried  glance  behind  me,  and  saw  a  large  brawny  ras- 
cal within  a  dozen  yards  of  me,  who  was  bare-headed 
and  bare-legged,  and  had  ahuge  two-handed  stafFheav- 
ed  above  his  right  Shoulder.  I  strained  every  nerve; 
and  Coming  to  asteep  place,  I  went  down  it  with  incon- 
ceivable  velocity.  My  pursuer  did  the  same;  but  either 
his  body  came  faster  down  than  his  feet  could  keep  up 
withf  or,  what  is  as  probable,  he  had  set  his  foot  inad 
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▼ertently,  in  the  height  of  his  speed,  into  a  drain,  for 
down  he  camc  with  such  force,  that  he  actually  flew  a 
long  \*ay  in  ihe  air  like  a  meteor  before  he  alighted, 
and  then  piiched  exaclly  on  his  nose  and  forehead. 
With  such  an  unwonted  force  did  he  fly  forward,  afier 
losing  his  equilibrium,  that  the  staff,  which  he  carried 
above  his  Shoulder,  came  by  me  wiih  a  swithering  noise 
like  that  made  by  a  black-cock  on  the  wing  at  füll  flight. 
I  suppose  he  quitted  it  in  his  swing,  in  order  to  save 
his  face  by  falling  on  his  hands.  Hard  as  my  circum- 
stances  were,  I  could  not  heip  laughing  at  my  pursu- 
er's  headlong  accident;  but  I  lifted  the  cudgel,  and  fled 
as  fast  as  I  could.  Whether  he  was  hurt,  or  only  had 
his  wind  cut  by  his  fall,  I  know  not,  but  1  saw  no  more 
of  him.  About  a  mile  farther  on  1  heard  their  voiccs 
behind  me,  but  they  were  not  so*near  as  to  alarm  me, 
and  besides,  I  was  in  possession  of  the  club,  which  I 
had  resolved  to  make  use  of,  if  attacked. 

When  out  of  danger,  I  deliberated  camly  on  what  had 
passed.  I  deemed  myself  very  ill  used — most  shabbily 
used!  and  my  first  emotions  were  toward  a  stern  and 
ample  revenge.  But  when  I  began  to  question  myself 
about  my  molives,  and  answer  these  questions  strictly 
according  to  the  dictates  of  honour  and  conscience,  I 
found  that  the  answers  did  not  entirely  satisfy  me;  and 
I  was  not  so  sure  whether  I  had  received  any  thing  be- 
yond  my  deserts  or  not.  **  VVhat  were  you  going  to  do 
with  the  girl,  George?  Did  you  mean  honourably  by 
herf  '* Oh,  strictly.*'  '* That  is,  you  positively  in- 
tended  to  make  her  your  wife?*'  **No."^  I  searched 
every  crevice  of  my  heart  out  and  in,  and  could  not  say 
that  I  did.  But  then,  I  could  not  be  happy  out  of  her 
Company — in  shorl  I  loved  her.  Was  not  that  quite 
sufficient?  Will  said  it  was — honour  said  not  much 
about  it;  but  conscience  whispered  the  old  father*s  say* 
ing  into  my  heart,  "  Fine  love,  faith?*' 

**  Suppose  you  had  a  lovely  and  beloved  daughter, 
George,  and  found  a  you ng  fellow,  of  whose  principles 
and  honour  you  did  not  much  approve,  who  had  stolen 
clandestinely  into  her  bed-chamber,  and,  in  spiie  of  re- 
monstrance,  was  even  making  his  way  into  her  bed, 
what  would  you  havedone  with  him?  Aye,therc*s  thf 
■*ubi     That  brings  the  matter  home  at  once!     Cut  his 
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(Iiroat  tobe  sure; besides  stabbing;  him  in  differentparts 
ofUiebody.     Fine  love,  faith!" 

The  thing  thal  chagrined  me  mostof  all,  was  an  in- 
distinct  re.collection,  ihat  while  the  father  was  dragging 
me  out  of  the  room  like  a  puppy  by  the  neck,  and  1 
was  threatening  to  fight  him,  1  heard  my  sweelheart 
Uttering  and  laughing.  This  almost  drove  me  mad — 
it  looked  so  like  a  set  plan  to  make  a  fool  of  me.  Yet 
I  could  not  believe  but  that  I  had  received  some  proofs 
of  her  attachment — proofs  that  1  had  a  preferencc  in 
her  esteem,  or  she  must  be  a  very  extraordinary  girl. 
**Perhaps,"  thought  I  again,  '*all  this  shame  and  ob- 
loquy  has  Sprung  from  the  contradiction  I  gave  her 
about  Lockerinefcnr  eve.  But,  say  that  this  is  the  case, 
it  argues  very  little  for  her  prudence  or  good  sense." 
Upon  the  whole,  I  found  my  admiration  of  her  niixed 
with  a  little  bitterness«  and  L  formed  some  resolutions 
conceming  her,  not  the  most  geuerous,  nor  the  most 
commendable  in  the  world. 

Next  morning  I  appeared  at  breakfast  with  a  sullen, 
dissatisfied  look.  '^  Sauf  us!  Geordie,  what  ails  ye  the 
day?*'  Said  my  mother,  *'ye  look  at  a'  things  as  ye  coud- 
na  help  it.  An'  guid  forgi'e  us!  what  hac  ye  made  o' 
your  haty  that  ye  are  gaun  wi'  that  auld  slooch  about 
your  lugs?  an'  hae  ye  tint  your  shoon,  that  ye  maun  be 
strodgin  about  i'  your  boots?*'  I  did  not  know  how  to 
satisfy  my  mother's  curiosity,  far  less  how  to  recover 
my  apparel,  without  exposing  myself  and  all  concerned 
to  both  families;  so,  in  the  first  place,  I  was  obliged  to 
contrive  a  manifest  lie  to  pacify  my  mother.  I  told  her, 
that  while  I  was  out  on  the  moors,  on  such  and  such  a 
height,  by  came  William  Tweedie's  hounds  hard  after 
a  fox;  and  that,  in  order  to  keep  up  with  them,  1  had 
thrown  away  my  plaid,  my  shoes,  hat,  coat,  and  gun, 
and  followed  them  all  the  way  to  Craigmeken  Skerrs, 
where  the  hounds  lost  the  foot;  but  on  returning,  it  was 
that  dark,  that  1  found  it  impossible  to  get  my  clothes 
and  gun;  I  had,  however,  lett  word  with  some  of  the 
shepherds,  who  I  trusted  would  find  them. 

That  same  day  there  was  a  small  packing-box  left  at 
the  Shop  near  by,  directed  to  a  man  in^offat,  with  a 
Card  for  me.  It  was  in  these  terms;  **M.  I.'s  comp*^ 
to  Mi'  C,  sends  the  clothes  in  box.  Will  hide  the  gun 
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tili  owner  calls.  No  one  shall  know.  Is  sotry  th< 
cpnsequences  turned  out  so  severe.  Jealousy  now  asleep 
for  ever.  Mr.  C.  needs  not  be  in  a  hurry  in  takiug  ad- 
vantage  of  this.  When  he  does,  let  him  throw  a  hand- 
ful  or  two  of  gravel  against  a  certain  window." 

"  Woman's  an  inexplicable  thing!"  said  I  to  my^ielf; 
^'Is  it  possible  that  the  minx  has  exposed  me  to  this 
shame  and  indignity,  merely  to  lull  asleep  all  jealousy 
in  her  father's  breast  with  respect  to  me,  that  we  may 
in  future  enjoy  one  another's  Company  without  fear  or 
Interruption.  The  thing  is  beyond  my  comprehension! 
She  certainly  is  an  extraordinary,  and  rather  a  danger- 
ous  girl  this!  However,  1*11  go  and  see  her  once  more, 
and  if  1  have  such  opportunities  as  I  have  had  1  shall 
make  better  use  of  them.*' 

I  was  much  pleased  with  her  ingenuity  in  sendin? 
me  my  clothes;  but  the  more  I  studied  her  the  less  I 
could  make  of  her  character;  yet  she  was  a  charming 
girl,  neverthelessl  It  was  not  long  tili  I  again  mounted 
my  father's  bay  mare  at  night,  and  rode  away  to  see 
her;  and,  as  she  had  given  me  the  hint,  when  all  was 
quiet  I  went  and  threw  two  handfuls  of  sand  against  her 
bed-room  window.  It  was  not  long  before  she  looked 
out,  and,  on  seeing  who  it  was,  she  made  a  sign  with 
her  band  to  the  door.  I  threw  off  my  shoes  and  hid 
them,  and  then  went  to  the  door,  where  soon  the  dear 
delightful  creature  came,  and  opened  it  so  sofily,  that 
I  did  not  hearit,  though  Standing  atthe  landing-place, 
or  door-step^  as  they  call  it  there.  Without  speaking  a 
Word,  she  took  me  by  the  band»  pulled  me  in,  and  clos- 
ed  the  door,  but  did  not  holt  it  for  fear  of  noise;  then 
leading  me  up  the  stair,  she  ushered  me  darkling  into 
her  room,  into  that  room  where  I  had  sufFered  so  severe- 
ly  twice  before,  and  which  I  did  not  enter  again  without 
trepidation  and  some  uneasy  appi*ehensions.  She  was 
elegantly  dressed  in  a  white  night-gown,  with  a  hand- 
some  house  cap  on  her  head,  garnished  with  ribbons. 
I  held  her  by  the  band,  and  as  I  louked  in  her  face,  by 
the  help  of  the  moon  that  shone  on  her  casement,  I 
thought  her  the  handsomest  creature  on  earlh.  I  sat 
down  on  the  chair,  and  took  heron  my  knee,  clasping 
my  arms  around  her  waist.  She  made  no  resistance  to 
this  arrangement  of  position,  amorous  as  it  was;  and  to 
make  it  still  worse,  she  leaned  her  head  on  my  sboui» 
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ipr»  I  Said  many  extravagantly  fond  things,  to  which 
she  made  no  reply.  Her  behaviour  always  led  me 
bito  errors.  Ideemed  that  the  position  in  which  we 
were  piacv  \j  warranted  me  in  snatching  a  kiss  from 
those  sweet  delicious  Ups  that  were  actually  shedding 
tbe  fragrance  of  rose  and  honey-suckle  warm  on  my 
cheek;  so  I  made  the  attempt.  No— no  such  liberties 
could  be  granted.  ^*I  disapprove  of  kissing  altogeth- 
cr«"  Said  she;  ^^  and  cannot  teil  you  how  much  I  adraire 
the  Substitute  resorted  to  by  a  certain  valued  friend  of 
mine:  Have  not  you  heard  of  one,  who,  in  cases  of  ne- 
cesbity,  kissed  a  heather  cowe?"  I  deciared  1  never  had: 
On  which  she  repeated  these  two  lines,  with  a  softness 
and  pathos  that  made  them  more  ridiculous  than  aught 
I  had  ever  heard: 

"  Then  I  would  kiss  her  rosy  lip«» 
As  I  do  that  heather  bell ! ! !" 

**  Where  the  devil  did  you  come  by  that?"  said  I.  **No 
matter  how  1  got  it/'  replied  she;  '^1  get  many  things 
that  you  are  notaware  of.'*  '*  I  believe  you  never  said 
a  truer  thing  in  your  life,"  said  I;  ^'I  always  thought 
you  were  a  witch.  But  sureiy  you  will  grant  me  a  kiss 
of  that  comely  cheek,  which  is  a  small  boon;  after  I 
nave  come  so  often  and  so  far  to  see  you,  you  cannot  re- 
fusc  me  when  1  ask  so  little?'*  "O  yes!'*  said  she, 
with  a  deep  feigned  sigh, 

''Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
Nor  wants  that  little  long." 

•*Thc  devil  is  in  this  girl?*'  thought  I  to  myself; "  »hc 
ts  quite  beyond  my  depth.  I  know  not  what  to  make 
of  her!"  I  sat  .silent  for  some  time,  considering  what 
she  could  mean.  At  that  instant  I  thought  I  heard  a 
kind  of  distant  noise  in  the  house,  and  at  the  same  time 
I  observed  that  she  was  holding  in  her  breath  in  the  act 
of  üstening.  I  was  going  to  ask  her  what  it  was;  but 
the  prevented  me  by  laying  her  band  on  my  mouth,  and 
crying  '*  hush!"  I  ihen  distinctly  heard  footstep«  on  the 
stair.  '^Gracious  Heaven!"exc]aimed  she,  in  a  whisper, 
**there,  l  believe,  is  my  father!  What  shall  we  do? 
For  God's  sake  hide.**  The  approach  of  the  devil 
would  have  been  nothing  to  me  in  comparison  to  that 
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of  the  old  desperate  ragamuflin,  in  the  Situation  I  then 

was«  SU  in  a  moment  I  was  below  the  bed,  where  I  found 

thing;s  in  bad  order,  and  besides,  very  little  room  for 

me.     She  slid  into  her  bed  straight  above  me,  covcrcd 

herseif  with  the  sheets,  and  feil  a  sniffing;,  as  if  in  the 

most  profound  siecp.     **  What  a  dclijjhiful  ingenious 

creaiure  she  is,"  thought  I  to  myselfj  **now  I  shall  hcar 

how  nicely  she  will  bring  us  ofF.^*  The  door  ofthe  room 

opened;  but,  as  I  judged,  too  softly  to  be  opened  by  her 

father,  and  the  Steps  came  over  the  floor,  apparentiy, 

with  all  the  caution  the  walker  was  master  ot,  though 

his  skill  was  not  exquisite  in  that  most  necessary  ac- 

quirement  in  night-wooing.     He  came  close  to  the  bed- 

side,  and  tried,  in  vain  for  a  long  time,  to  waken  the 

dear  deceitful  creature,  who  at  length  was  pleased  to 

awake  with  many  smothered  exclamations  oi  astonish- 

ment  and  high  resentment.     At  length  1  heard  her  sayi 

**  Scott  is  it  you?"  "  Yes,  to  be  sure  it  is,"  said  he. 

*'For  shame!*'  exclaimed  she;  "how  have  you  the  im* 

pudence  to  come  into  a  solitary  girl's  Chamber  at  this 

time  of  night?  I  assure  you,  it  is  a  freedom  of  which  I 

will  not  admit;  and  therefore,  if  you  wish  that  I  should 

ever  speak  to  you  again,  go  away  this  instant  without 

saying  another  word.*'     "God  save  the  king,  Mary!*' 

Said  he;  **What*s  the  matter  w'ye  the  night?  just  as  anc 

was  never  here  afore. "     *'I,beg  you  will  take  noticc 

what  vou  say,  sir,'*  said  she,  **and  begone  instantly, 

eise  rll  ring  the  bell.**     '*You  had  better  go  away, 

friend,**  thought  I,  "  and  be  thankful  she  has  given  you 

warning — sheMl  be  as  good  as  her  word,  and  ring  the 

bell  with  a  veng^ance.        ^'Suffer  mc  one  moment  to 

explain,*'  said  the  lover,  in  a  most  suppliant  tone,  for 

he  seemed  to  know  the  danger  ofthe  ground  on  which 

he  was  treading.     **I  willnot  suffer  a  word,**  said  she, 

"from  one  who  treats  me  in  this  manner.     IM  have 

you  to  know  your  distance  and  keep  it.     If  I  am  con- 

sulted,  and  choose  to  admit  a  gentleman  to  a  private 

tete-a-tete,  that  is  all  very  well.     I  hope  I  know  what 

freedoms  1  should  admit  of  in  such  cases,  and  what  not. 

But  I  will  not  have  my  privacy  intruded  upon  in  t^is 

matiner  if  you  were  a  prince  of  the  realm;  and  so  in* 

stantly,  I  say  go  about  your  business.'* 

^  VVell,  upon  my  word,  the  girl  speaks  excellent  good 
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icfite^"  Ihought  I;  **and  I  hope  thc  feliow  will  go  away. 
When  hc  does,  O  how  dearly  I  will  caress  the  spirited, 
dear,  in^eiüoup.  ci-eaturer*  "Well,  1  tnust  go  away« 
sincc  you  insist  on  it,"  said  he.  **  Ay,  pray  do/'  said 
1  to  royseif;  **the  sooner  the  better,'*  "But,  as  some 
excuse  for  my  behaviüur,**  continued  he,  **I  must  >ell 
you  before  I  go,  that,  as  I  set  out  for  the  Engtish  mar- 
ket on  Monday,  and  cannotsee  you  again  forsix  orse* 
ven  weelcs,  I  came  to  take  leave  of  you,  and  bid  you 
good-bye  fora  littie  whiic.  I  intendcd  to  have  waken- 
ed  you  in  the  way  you  prescribod;  but  iinding  the  hall 
dooropen,  which  is  not  usual,  I  thought  I  would  come 
in  and  awake  you  myself.*'  **  Well,  you  are  very  kind,*' 
Said  she, '*and  I  am  obligcd  to  you;  but  you  havedone 
very  wrong,  therefore  pray  go  away,  as  I  have  parti- 
cular  reasotis  for  desiring  your  absence  to-night.*' 
**  And  so  have  I,  sir,  if  you  please,"  thought  I.  I  think 
that  a^  this  time  she  had  put  out  her  arm  to  push  him 
away  from  the  side  of  the  bed,  for  I  heard  him  say,  with 
evident  Symptoms  of  surprise,  "  Bless  me,  Mary,  you 
aredressedi  In  füll  dress  too! — ruffled  at  hands  and 
neck?  Why  are  you  sleeping  with  your  clothes  on?  Oh ! 
I  See!  1  see!  Yes,  you  have  particular  reasons  for  de* 
siring  my  absence  to-night  indeed  1  You  are  waiting  for 
some  other  lover,  and  have  left  the  door  open  for  him. 
You  need  not  deny  it,  for  the  thing  is  perfectly  evident. 
But  I  shall  disappoint  him  for  once,  for  I  will  not  go 
away  to-night.'*  *'But,  friend,*'  thought  1,  ^'could  I 
but  reach  the  handle  of  the  bell  at  the  back  of  the  bed, 
which  pcrhaps  is  not  imppssible  from  this  Situation,  I 
should  get  you  a  dismissal  you  are  littie  dreaming  of." 
**  And  will  you  indeed  presume  to  stay  here  without  my 
approval?"  said  she;  **or  dictate  to  me  about  my  lov- 
ers?  Once  you  have  me  under  control,  you  may — leavc 
me  instantly.'*  **  Well,  if  you  force  me  to  go  away,  I 
will  watch  him  at  the  door.*'  "  Waich  him  where  you 
please,  but  you  may  watch  in  vain — leave  the  room." 
*'I  never  saw  you  so  very  cross  as  you  are  to  night, 
niy  beloved  Mary,  and  1  am  sorry  for  it,  for  I  had  a 
great  many  things  to  talk  to  you  about.  But,  if  you 
will  but  sufTer  me  to  remain  five  minutes,  1  protest  I'ü 
ask  no  more,  and  I  will  then  go  quietly  home,  and  nei- 
täer  watch  your  door  uor  window."     ^^  Well»  as  you 
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positively  promise  to  go  away  at  the  end  of  five  minutes^ 
ril  indulge  you  for  once;  but  sufFer  me  to  risc,  forJdc 
not  like  to  converse  with  a  gentleman  in  this  guise.'' 
*^I  do  not  See  any  harm  in  it.'*  **  Perhaps  not;  nor  do 
I  think  there  is  much;  but  it  looks  so  careless  and  in- 
delicate  thati  never  can  subniit  to  it," 

She  arose;  and  as  there  happened  to  be  only  one  chair 
in  the  rooniy  they  wei  e  obliged  to  sit  down  on  the  side 
of  the  bed.  The  stock  belng  higher  than  the  matress, 
it  was  impossible  to  sit  on  it;  so,  after  all,  they  were 
obliged  to  lean  across.the  bed.  I  heard  every  word 
that  passed  with  distinctness,  and  as  the  lover  declar- 
ed  that  he  had  things  of  great  importance  to  say  to  her, 
I  took  particular  note  of  them,  and  shall  here  give  the 
conversation  of  a  lover  who  had  only  five  minutes  to 
spend  with  his  mistress,  and  was  not  to  sec  her  again 
for  two  months. 

**  Well  now,  after  all,  we  are  lying  upon  the  bed;  so 
you  might  as  well  have  reniained  where  you  were.'* 

**I  do  not  think  it  half  so  bad  to  lean  across  a  bed  as 
to  lie  at  füll  length  upon  it.'' 

**A  woman's  whimsie?'* 

^^Say  that  it  is  a  whimsie:  such  whimsiesas  have  no 
evil  tendency  you  may  grant  us.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
I  disapprove  ol  the  whole  System  of  wooing  by  night« 
and  heartily  wish  it  were  ovt  of  fashion,  which  I  am  told 
it  is  in  every  district  of  the  kingdom  but  this." 

**I  hope  it  never  will  beout  of  fashion  here." 
%    **  And  why,  pray?" 

**  Because  in  the  iirst  place«  it  is  always  so  delight- 
ul.'' 

**Not  always,  friend,"  thought  I;  *'if  you  were  in 
my  Situation,  you  would  feel  otherwise.*' 

^^  And,  in  the  next  place,  one  hears  his  siveetheart's 
mind  much  moreexplicitly." 

"  I  am  not  sure  of  that,  Mr.  Scott,  "  thought  I. 

''And,  in  the  third  and  last  place,  all  011  r  fathcrs 
couried  that  way — ourmothers  were  courted  ihai  way. 
—every  farmers*  wife  in  the  three  shires  has  becn  court- 
ed that  way,  <ave  a  few  of  very  late  date,  and  1  should 
be  sorry  to  stc  such  a  good  old  established  syatem 
olodcd." 
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*^I  have  been  always  told  these  things,  but  I  do  not 
give  credit  to  them." 

"They  are,  however  true.  I  have  heard  ihe  matter 
disputed  by  some  pretenders  to  refinement,  and  to  that 
false  delicacy  for  which  the  age  is  notorious;  and  I  have 
heard  itproved  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  and  rpany  cu- 

rious  anecdotes  besides,  relating  to  it.     Laird  K y 

of  Ch ^k 1  courted  his  iady  many  a  night  in  the 

hay-mow  of  her  falher's  cow-house,  and  she  was  wont 
to  milk  him  a  jug  of  sweet  milk  before  he  set  out  on  his 

Joumey  home,     The  Laird  of  S n         c  courted  his 

Iady  in  the  woods  by  night,  and  sometimes  among  his 
father's  growing  corn,  who  accused  him  very  much  of 
the  broadness  of  the  lairs  that  he  made;  and  he  is  one  of 
the  first  landward  lairds  of  the  country.     The  reverend 

minister  of  K m 1  courted  his  wife  in  her  mo- 

ther*s  dairy,  in  the  dark;  and  oncc  in  attempting  to  kiss 
her,  his  wig  feil  into  a  pail  of  milk,  and  was  rendered 
useless.  The  old  woman  got  a  terrible  fright  with  it, 
when  about  to  skim  the  milk  next  morning.  All  the  se- 
ven  large  farmers  in  the  upper  part  of  our  parish  court- 
ed their  wives  in  their  own  bed-chambers;  and  I  have 
heard  one  of  them  deciare,  that  he  found  the  task  so  de- 
iightful,  that  he  drew  it  out  as  long  as  he  could  with  any 
degree  of  decency.  My  falber  did-  the  same,  and  so 
did  yours;  ask  any  of  them,  and  they  will  teil  you.  And 
besides,  is  it  not  delightful,  the  coniidence  that  it  dis- 
playsin  the  indelible  virtue  of  daughters,  sweethearts, 

**Say  rather,  the  carelessness  of  their  virtue  that  it 
displays.  I  know,  from  my  own  experience,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  a  girl  who  allows  it  not  to  be  placed  in 
some  very  disagreeable  dilemmas." 

''Oh,  you  allude  to  your  laie  adventure  with  Geordie 
Cochrane?  Upon  my  word,  you  served  him  as  he  de- 
served !  I  never  was  so  much  pleased  and  divcrted  with 
any  thing  that  ever  I  heard  in  my  life.*' 

^♦Geoi'die  Cochrane's  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
neighbour,*'  thought  I;  '*and  he  may,  perhaps,  live  to 
be  cven  with  you  yet.'* 

**  Say  not  a  word  about  Mr.  Cochrane,  sir;  for  I  will 
Qot  sufier  one  of  my  lovcrs  to  slander  anoihcr  of  them  to 

T   . 
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nxy  face.  When  he  comcs  back,  he  may  possibly  be  as 
much  inclined  to  talk  about  you." 

"Him!  He  speak  of  me!  If  he  dursU  I  would  claw 
the  puppv-hide  off  himl  He  is  as  great  a  skype  as  I 
know  of.' 

1  heard  the  little  imp  like  to  burst  into  laughter  as  he 
Said  this,  and  that  all  the  while  she  wastrying  to  stop 
him  by  holding  her  band  upon  bis  mouth,  for  the  sen- 
tences  came  out  piecemeal  and  in  vollies. 

^'  I  would  rather  see  you  married  on  any  plougrhmani 
or^bhoo — cease!) — tailor  or  weaver--(  bhoo,  givc 
over  1  teil  you)  in  the  country.  Noman  or  woman  can 
depend  on  a  word  he  says,  he's  the  greatest  liar  (bhoo« 
oo-oo)*' 

**D — n  the  fellow!"  said  I  to  myself,  **could  I  but 
reach  the  handle  of  the  bell,  I  would  astonish  him."  I 
struG'gled  all  I  could  to  reach  it. 

*' W hat  is  that  below  the  bed?*'  said  he. 

**  It  is  our  old  dog  Help,  poor  fellow,  that  I  often  keep 
with  me  to  bear  me  Company,  and  be  a  kind  of  guar- 
dian  against  intruders  like  you.  Help,  go  away,  yoa 
old  slyboots;  it  behoves  you  well  to  lie  there,  and  listen 
to  all  that  passes  between  my  lover  and  me." 

This  gave  me  a  little  toleration  to  move,  and  I  strug- 
gled  more  and  more  to  reach  the  handle  of  the  bell.  I 
was  almost  smothered  to  death,  while  another  was  ly- 
ing  in  the  arms  of  my  mislress;  so  I  was  determined  to 
sufFer  the  base  intruder  no  longer.  But  all  that  I  could 
do,  I  could  not  reach  the  handle  of  the  bell,  or  rather  I 
could  not  find  it. 

**Lie  still,  Help,"  cried  she,  "and  be  at  peace;  and 
ril  let  you  out  in  Iwo  minutes.'*  I  thought  I  would 
suffer  a  little  longer  for  the  sake  of  her  dear  Company; 
so,  wiping  my  dripping  brows,  I  composed  myself  to 
my  State  of  suÄTerance  as  well  as  I  could.  The  important 
courtship  of  the  lovers  terminated  here,  and  I  heard, 
from  what  they  said,  that  ihey  were  greatly  alarmed  at 
something  they  heard  below.  "Merciful  Heaven!''ex- 
claimed  the  lady;  '*Who  can  it  be?  It  is  some  one 
speaking  to  my  falber  in  at  the  window!*'  I  listened 
as  attentively  as  I  could — they  did  the  samt — and  at 
length  1  heard  the  old  farmer  say,  "  watch  ye  the  door, 
au* l'U  gang  up  an*  see  what  1  can  see.*'  "Now,  friciid/* 
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thotight  I,  **  18  vour  turn  comei  and  if  you  do  not  get  it 
1  am  mistaken.  '  He  had  just  time  to  sprinjj  from  the 
bedy  and  shuthimself  into  a  corner  press,  before  the  la- 
dy's  father  enlered.  Mary  had  hastily  composcd  her 
decent  form  on  the  bed,  and  pretended.to  be  sound 
asleep.  He  came  forward,  and  with  some  difficulty 
waked  her;  while  she  seemed  to  be  much  frightened 
düd  discomposed,  and  asked  what  he  wanted^  ^*  I 
want/'  Said  he,  **  to  see  if  there  is  any  body  with  you.*' 
•*Any  body  with  me,  falher! — whatdo  you  mean?  You 
»ee  there  is  nobody  here. "  '*  I  dinna  understand  that, 
Miss.  Aedie,  our  hcrd,  teils  me,  that  he  saw  that  silly 
profiigate  thing,  Geordie  Cochrane,  come  riding  this 
way  after  the  gloaming;  and  that  his  beast  is  Standing 
ticd  at  the  back  of  the  dike  just  now.'* 

**  It  is  not  likely  he  would  come  here  after  the  last  rc- 
ception  he  got;  but  take  no  notice  of  it,  he  will  be  with 
some  of  the  maids,  and  he'il  go  away  as  he  came,"  said 
she. 

**  A  fine  story,  faith!  that  he  would  be  with  ony  o'  the 
maids, an'  kens  the  gate  here!  deil  tak'  him,  gin  I  catch 
him  here  again  hingin'  o'er  my  baim,  like  a  hungry 
tod  o'er  a  weel-nursed  lamb,  an'  I  dinna  pu'  the  harri* 
galds  out  of  him!"  So  saying,  by  a  natural  im  pulse, 
which  led  him  to  the  only  door  that  was  in  the  room  ex< 
cept  the  one  he  entered  by,  he  tried  to  open  the  door 
of  the  press;  but  it  resisted  his  pull,  although  it  was  not 
quite  close.  VVhen  he  found  this,  he  made  it  come 
open  with  such  fury,  as  if  he  would  have  pulled  down 
the  house,  and  there  stood  his  old  acquaintance  Scott« 
staring  him  in  the  face  like  a  hunted  wild  cat  from  itt 
den.  **L— d  have  a  carc  o*  us!**  said  the  old  farmer- 
but,  before  he  had  time  to  arüculate  another  word,  the 
loverburst  by  him,  and,  running  down  stairs,  made  foi 
the  door.  On  the  outside  of  the  door  there  stood  the 
staunch  shepherd  with  his  club,  who,  thinking  it  was 
me  that  was  Coming  on  him  with  such  rapidity,  deter- 
mined  to  have  a  hearty  blow  at  me,  and  no  sooner  di'd 
Mr.  Scott  set  his  head  out  of  the  door,  than  he  hit  him 
on  the  links  of  ihe  neck  vith  such  force,  that  he  was 
laid  flat  on  the  gravel,  and  the  shepherd  above  him 
with  his  knees  and  elbows.  The  old  farmer  followea, 
md  I  suspect  that  bet ween  the  two  Scott  got  but  verr 
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rough  t reatmen t,  for  Ihere  was  a  terrible  affray  beforf 
the  (loor  for  some  time,  and  a  great  deal  of  oalhs  going. 
Hc  must  certainly  havebeen  hard  put  to  it,  for  I  heard 
him  saying,  **If  you  won't  let  wooers  come  lo  see  your 
daughter,d — n  yoU|  keep  her,  and  make  a  table-postof 
her.  I'm  as  good  as  she,  or  any  of  her  kin, — d — n  youj 
keep  her,  and  make  a  tea-cannister  of  her,  if  you  like.*' 
**  A  bonny  story,  failh?^'  said  the  old  farmer. 

l  now  began  to  drag  myselfoutof  my  hole,  anticipat- 
ing  the  most  delicious  moming's  courtship  with  my 
jewel  that  ever  man  enjoyed;  but  she  begged  me  to  lic 
still  until  I  heard  how  matters  settied,  aud  regretted,  as 
a  pernicious  business,  the  discovery  made  of  my  horse. 
1  thought  the  old  rascal  could  never  once  dream  that 
there  was  another  lover  in  the  Chamber,  and  thereforc 
considered  myself  as  perfectly  safe.  However,  up  he 
came  again.  "  Mary,"  said  he,  **  the  herd  assures  me 
that  Cochrane  is  hcre."  And  withoiit  waitingfor  any 
reply,  he  went  to  the  press,  and  examined  it  morc  mi- 
nutely;  then,  kneeling  down  on  his  hands  and  knees,  he 
lifted  the  curtain,  and  peeped  beneath  the  bed.  He  did 
not  speak  a  word  on  making  the  joyfui  discovery,  but, 
observing  where  my  fect  lay,  he  set  down  the  candle, 
hastened  to  the  end  of  the  bed,  and,  seizing  me  by  the 
two  feet,  soon  had  me  lying  on  my  back  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor. 

*'  Deil  pike  out  my  een,"  said  he,  **gin  ever  I  saw 
the  like  o'  this  sin'  my  mother  bure  me!  Gude-faith, 
ye  hae  been  playing  at  hide-an'-seek  here!  Chap,  what 
think  ye  o'  yoursel,  now?** 

**  Whatever  I  may  think  of  myself,'*  said  1,  **it  is 
apparent  that  I  think  more  of  some  one  eise,  that  I  have 
ventured  so  much  for  her.''  "  Fine  government,  faith !" 
said  he,  while  all  the  time  holding  me  by  the  feet,  with 
one  on  each  side  of  him,  so  that  1  could  not  move,  but 
lay  on  my  back,  and  looked  him  in  the  face;  and,  for 
the  first  time,  I  perceived  to  my  astonishment,  that  he 
«eemed  to  watch  Mary's  eye  for  the  regulation  of  his 
behaviour  towards  me.  **  What  say  you  to  it,  Miss? 
What  have  you  to  say  for  yourselt.^'*  *'I  have  nothing 
tosay  either  for  or  against  myself;  but  for  the  gentle- 
men,  I  must  say  that  they  arc  both  gone  mad.*'  **Ay, 
and  waur  than  mad.^"  cried  he,  encouraged  by  this  re« 
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mark  of  Mary's.  ^  It  is  a  mischievous  madness  theirs. 
Ane  creeps  into  ae  corner,  an'  another  into  another,  to 
watch  a  poor  bit  innocent  sleeping  lassie,  and  a'  to  be 
her  ruin;  it  can  be  for  nought  eise.  May  the  ill  thief  be 
my  landlordy  chap,  gin  1  dinna  bury  my  fit  in  ye  up  to 
the  instep."  1  was  still  lying  in  the  same  posture  as 
before — the  most  awkward  one  in  which  a  lover  could 
be  introduced  to  his  mistress's  father,  or  herseif  either 
and  had  no  power  to  hclp  or  defend  m>self.  Had  he 
given  me  the  kick  he  mentioned,  he  had  finished  my 
course;  but  Mary  raised  her  band — which  chained  him 
•tili  in  a moment!  "  Hold  !*'  said  she,  **  let  Mr.  Coch- 
rane  go;  I  want  to  speak  with  him."  He  dropped  my 
legs  that  instant,  and  I  was  not  long  in  getting  on  my 
feet.  **  What !*'  said  he  "and  leave  him  here  with  you?'' 
"If  you  please,  sir.*'  The  old  Farmer,  although  he 
was  in  very  bad  humour,  actually  turned  round  at  the 
first  Word,  on  purpose  to  leave  me  with  his  lovely  daugh- 
ter.     I  never  was  so  much  astonished  in  all  my  life. 

"Humph!"  Said  he,  "fine  wark,  faith!  Od,  dame, 
ye  coudna  stand  this  an'  ye  waur  made  o'  bell-metaL'' 

**  Speak,  my  dear  father,'*  said  she,  sofily-— and  he 
turned  about. 

**  You  know,  though  I  am  perfectly  innocent  of  iheir 
Coming  here,  yet  were  you  to  turn  out  Mr.  Cochrane 
now,  it  would  expose  me  to  the  servants  in  a  most  ridi- 
culous  light,  and  actually  ruin  me.  So,  eo  away  and 
deny  that  he  is  here.  You  surely  are  not  airaid  to  leave 
me  with  any  of  them."  **  Vm  nae  fear't  for  ony  im- 
prudence,  lassie;  and  I'm  nae  fear'tye  do  augh't  that's 
wrang;  but  it's  your  mind  that  l*m  rad  for;  they'll  gie't 
a  wrang  swee,  thae  chaps.  Od,  they'll  pit  ye  daft! 
Wcel,  weel;  ye  may  tak  your  crack  there,  sin  it  maun 
be  sac.'*  And  away  he  went,  closed  the  door,  and  Icft 
US  to  improve  the  subject  in  any  way  we  liked. 

**Well,  my  dear  Mary,"  said  I,  standing  like  one 
petrified,  and  in  the  dark,  "of  all  the  things I ever  wit- 
nessed  this  has  surprised  me  the  most;  for  I  always 
imagined  that  your  lather  tyranized  over  you,  and  kcpt 
you  in  check,  which  made  you  the  more  willing  to  over- 
''*each  him  when  opportunity  served.'* 

**You  never  were  more  deceived  in  your  life,  then," 

T2 
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itaid  she;  **I  am  frequently  obliged  to  make  use  of  my 
father  to  expei  those  idle  young  gentlemen  who  come 
about  nie;  often  merely,  as  I  suspect,  to  amuse  thein 
selves.  He  is  pi-oud  of  the  trust;  and  often  on  such  oc 
casions  assumes  very  high  ground;  but  my  will  i&  his; 
and  he  has  no  wish  but  mine  in  such  cases.  I  nevcr  ex- 
pose  my  lovers  to  any  insult  from  my  father,  unless  for 
very  good  reasons;  and  I  am  sometimes  driven  to  shifts 
to  prevent  thsm  running  their  heads  together;  but  I 
never  yet  conversed  with  a  lover  that  I  did  not  inforro 
him  of,  as  well  as  what  I  thought  of  the  lover's  motives 
in  paying  his  addresses  to  me." 

**I  stand  on  ticklish  ground  here,'*  thought  I;"there- 
fore  must  take  good  care  what  I  say  or  propose,  in  a 
case  like  thi3.  As  the  sailor  said  to  his  captain,  *No 
sham  here,  by  G — .'"  **Mary,^' said  I,  "youastonish 
me  still  morej  But  was  it  not  raiher  hard  to  give  mc 
such  a  passpürt  out  of  the  house,  as  you  did  that  night?'' 

"No;*'  Said  she,  '*!  thought  you  deserved  it.  You 
might  have  observed,  that  whenever  I  desired  you  to 
stay  all  night,  my  father  said  no  more,  but  talked  to 
you  as  a  welcome  gucst:  and  I  thought  you  were  wrong- 
ing  his  hospitality,  and  infringingon  the  honourof  his 
hoLse,  when  you  left  your  Chamber  without  leave,  and 
cameinto  that  of  his  daughter,'* 

**  You  art?  an  extraoidinary  girl,  Mary,"  said  1,  "and 
1  can't  approach  you,  even  in  the  dark,  but  with  a  kind 
cf  fear  and  trembling.  But,  the  devil!  you  did  not  teil 
him  of  the  drop  scene  surelyr'* 

•*  Every  thing  concerning  it.  He  knew  you  were  in 
the  house  that  night — and  that  you  were  in  the  garret; 
but  did  not  choose  to  see  you,  tili  he  knew  if  it  was  by 
my  appointment'* 

**l  think,'*  said  I,  "you  may  take  for  your  motto. 
'  Wha  dare  middle  wi*  me.*  Pray,  may  I  ask  if  it  was 
by  Chance,  or  through  design,  that  you  gave  me  such  a 
tumble  from  the  window?" 

She  was  again  moved  to  irresistible  laughter.  **I 
beg,'*  said  she,  "that  you  will  never mention  that  sub- 
ject  again,  for  I  have  many  a  time  laughed  at  it  alrcady 
tili  nearly  exhausted." 

**  Upon  my  word,  I'ra  very  much  obliged  to  yoUf 
Miss.'* 
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^I  meant  to  give  you  a  süght  fall  |  but  not  by  half 
sach  a  serious  one.  It  was  an  accident  that  made  me 
lose  my  ho|d  at  the  first,  and  I  was  greatly  alarmed  tili 
I  saw  you  rise  and  run  halling  away;  then  I  went  to  my 
bed,  and  laughed  almost  the  remainder  of  the  night. 
The  awkward  way-that  you  feil,  with  your  shoes  rat- 
tling  aboul  your  head^the  astounded  and  ill-uati:red 
manner  in  which  you  rolled  yourself  over  and  over  on 
tbegravel — the  length  of  timc  you  sat  coiisidering,  and, 
asi  believed,  cursing  my  süm  fingers — the  noise  of  dogs 
and  men  within  doors,  and  the  limping  mode  in  which 
you  made  your  escape,  have  altogether  left  such  an  Im- 
pression of  the  ludicrous  on  my  mind.as  shall  never  be 
erased.  Never  shall  1  see  any  thing  so  exquisite  aga In ! 
VVhenever  I  am  down-hearted,  1  have  only  to  think  of 
that  night  to  make  me  merry.  I  have  gained  a  gi*eat 
deal  of  credit  by  it;  for  wheneverl  wishto  laugh  atthc 
stories  of  4iny  old  prosing  gentleman,  or  intolerable 
dowager,  I  think  of  your  acute  escape  Irom  my  win- 
dow,  and  laugh  most  4infeignedly,  by  which  1  have 
several  times  been  praised  as  a  most  acute  sensible 
girl." 

**  It  is  a  siibject,''  said  I,  **on  which  I  never  feit  any 
inclination  to  be  merry;  and  when  I  furnish  you  with 
another  divertisement,  I  sincerely  hope  it  may  be  by 
8ome  lessfteUng exhibiiion.  I  suspect  that  you  are  an 
exquisite  wag." 

'*  1  do  not  think  the  scene  of  this  present  night  was 
much  behind  the  other,"  said  she.  "Indeed,  it  is  such 
a  one  that  I  dare  not  trust  myself  a  moment  to  think 
aboiK  it^  but,  once  I  have  the  incidents  all  collated  and 
arranged,  I  am  sure  I  shall  have  many  a  hearty  laugh 
at  it  Being  very  lonely  here,  I  like  a  little  diversion 
with  thefellows  now  and  then.'^ 

Afterwards  we  began  a  conversing  about  a  MofFat 
ball  that  we  had  both  been  at,  and  ab<<ut  the  varioua 
characters  that  wene  there,  which  served  us  for  a  topic 
of  conversation  until  the  lime  of  my  dismissal;  and  this 
termirated  two  nighl-courtships,  without  a  word  o( 
love,  I  was  ashamed  of  this  when  I  thought  of  it;  for 
it  was  a  neglect  that  never  used  to  be  the  case  with  me, 
but  I  do  not  know  how  I  was  led  away  from  the  subjecL 
I  believe  that  girl  could  have  led  a  man  to  converse  o< 
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'  any  sabject,  or  kept  him  ofF  any  she  pleased.  1  Icft  üw 
with  a  much  higher  idea  of  her  characler  than  ever  i 
had  before,  and  was  vexed  that  1  had  made  such  a  poor 
use  of  the  time  so  graciously  afforded  me. 

But  I  am  an  unfortunate  man;  and  my  love  affairs  had 
not  been  to  prosper;  for  hanging  and  marrying,  they 
say,  go  by  destiny.  One  would  have  ihought  that  the 
favour  shewn  me  by  ihis  lady,  and  the  confideitce  rc- 
posed  in  me,  both  by  herseif  and  father,  bespoke  a  pre- 
ference  in  my  favour.  I  thought  so  myself,  and  was 
very  proud  of  it;  not  having  the  least  doubt  but  that  1 
could  get  my  beloved  Mary  for  the  asking.  How  wo- 
fuUy  was  I  mistaken!  Just  as  I  was  contemplating 
another  journey  to  see  her,  I  received  the  foliowing 
letter: 

«*Sir, 
"I  have  taken  into  serious  consideration  your  visit- 
ing  here  clandesünely,  and  sorely  repent  me  for  encou- 
raging  it.  If  I  have  jiidged  aright  of  your  motives, 
such  Visits  may  lead  to  evil,  but  can  never  lead  to  good; 
therefore,  I  beg  that  yon  will  discontinue  them.  To 
convince  you  that  I  am  serious,  I  must  teil  you,  in  con- 
fidence,  that  I  have  now  promised  my  band  to  another, 
who,  if  he  has  less  merit,  has  more  generosity  than 
you,  for  he  asked  it. 

"^  Your  mos t  obedient  scrvant,  M.   T." 

I  read  the  letter  twenty  times  over,  and  could  scarcely 
belicve  my  eyes.  It  cut  me  to  the  bone.  I  certainly  had 
never  asked  her  band  in  marriage,  nor  even  once  raen- 
tioned  the  subject.  She  had  tak'^n  it  ill;  but  it  was  a 
subject  that  1  never  was  very  rash  in  propoaing;  for,  in 
truth,  it  was  not  very  convenient  for  me.  My  fathcr 
and  mother  were  both  living  in  the  same  house  witli 
myself,  and  I  had  no  separate  establishment  Howevc.r, 
I  could  not  think  of  losing  the  dear  creature,  so  I  wrotc 
a  passionate  lovc-lctter,  proposing  marriage  oif-hand; 
and,  after  I  had  sent  it  away,  1  trembled  for  fear  of  ils 
being accepted.  However,  the  letter,  though  it  had  been 
opened  and  read,  was  returned  to  me,enclosed  in  a  blauk 
Cover;  so  I  found  all  chancc  of  succceding  in  thut  quar- 
ter was  gonc  for  ever.  She  was  married  to  a  young 
farmer  on  the  December  foliowing. 
The  next  time  that  1  feil  in  lov€  was  at  aCameraniao 
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sacrament,  with  atall,  lovely,  black-eyed  girl,  the  iiiöst 

petTect  picture  of  health  and  good-nature  that  I  had 

ever  seen.  Her  dress  1  could  not  comprehend,  as  it  was 

rather  too  gaudy  and  fine  for  a  farmer's  daughtei:,  and 

yet  the  bloom  of  her  cheek  bespoke  her  a  country  maid- 

en.     I  watched  her  the  whole  day  from  ihe  time  that  I 

first  got  my  eyes  upon  her,  and  asked  at  every  one  1  knew 

who  she  was;  but  no  one  could  teil  me.     On  such  occa- 

sions,  persons  often  meet  whose  places  of  abcde  are  s 

hundred  miles  from  each  other;  from  such  a  distance 

round  do  they  assemble  to  this  striking  and  original  ex 

hibition.     For  my  own  part,  I  would  have  enjoyed  ii 

very  much,  had  it  not  been  for  ihis  bewitchingcreature, 

who  quite  unhinged  all  my  devotional  feelings.  Therc 

was  scarcely  a  young  man's  eye  in  the  congregation  tha< 

was  not  often  turned  on  her,  for  she  had  a  very  striking 

appearance.     I  could  not  help  thinking  that  there  wa^ 

somethinglight  in  her  behaviourj  but  the  liquid  ename) 

of  her  black  eye  was  irresistible,  and  I  feit  that  I  wa? 

fairly  in  love  with  I  knew  not  whom.    All  that  I  could 

learn  of  her  was,  that  some  person  called  her  Jessy; 

and  I  watched  which  way  she  went  at  even.  I  perceived. 

likewise,  that  she  lived  at  a  great  distance,  from  the 

early  hour  at  which  she  left  the  meeting.     I  could  noi 

gct  her  out  of  my  mind  for  days  and  months.     I  went 

to  every  kirk  and  market  in  the  bounds  toward  which 

she  went,  but  could  neither  see  nor  hear  of  her  for  up- 

wards  of  eight  months.   At  length  I  discovered  her  at 

a  gpeat  hiring  fair  on  the  Border  the  spring  following. 

I  watched  her  the  whole  day  as  before,  but  having 

scarcely  any  acquaintances  there,  I  had  no  means  what- 

ever  of  learning  any  thing  about  her  rank,  her  name, 

or  where  she  lived.     About  one  o'clock,  I  chanced  to 

meet  a  genlleman  who  had  often  bought  sheep  from  my 

father  and  myself,  whose  name  was  Mr.  John  Murray 

of  Baillie-hill,  and  whose  Company  I  loved  very  much. 

He  proposed  that  we  should  dine  together,  to  which  I 

gladly  consented.      There  was  a  Mr.  Bell  and  a  Mr. 

MofTat  with  us,  both  Eskdale  gentlemen,  whom  I  had 

never  seen  before;  but  they  wore  both  jolly,  good-na- 

turedy  honest  fellows,  and  we  plied  the  bottle  rather 

freely.     I  got  so  much  exhilarated  by  the  drink,  that  I 

told  them  of  being  desperately  in  love  with  a  girl  that 
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vas  hl  the  fair,  whom  I  did  not  know — that  I  had  beei| 
in  close pursuit  of  her  for  eight  months— that  it  was  in 
hopes  ot  finding  her  that  I  came  to  the  fair;  and  now 
that  I  had  found  her,  I  could  in  no  way  discover  who 
she  was.  The  gentlemen  were  highly  amused,  and 
cvery  one  gave  me  a  different  advice.  Mr.  Bell  bade 
nie  bity  her  a  new  gown  for  a  fairing,  and  ask  the  di- 
.  rection  to  put  on  it.     Mr.  Moffat  bade  me  take  time, 

^  and  be  cautious,  and  make  some  inquiries.  **  Ay,  d n 

thee,  Jock!'*  said  the  other,  "  thou'lt  take  time,  and  be 
cautious,  and  make  inquiries  tili  thy  head  grow  gray, 
an*  thou'ltsee  the  upshot.'*  There  was  a  Mr.  Thomas 
Laidlaw  camein,  who  gave  me  the  strängest  advice  of 
all,  but  which  cannot  be  i*epeated.  At  length  my  friend 
Mr.  Murray  said,  **  I  teil  thee,  Geordie,  lad,  what  I  wad 
de  mysale.  I  wad  gae  frankly  up  to  the  lass,  and  say, 
My  bonny  dow,  I's  fa'an  in  love  wi*  thee;  an'  feath, 
thou  maun  teil  me  wha  thou  is,  an'  I'll  gie  thee  a  kiss 
an*  a  braw  new  gown  into  the  bargain."  The  rest  hur- 
ra'd,  and  approvcd  of  John's  plan;  but  I  said  it  was 
impossible  to  do  that  as  it  might  give  the  young  lady 
offence.  **Offence!"  said  he,  "  Domm  thee,  gouk, 
dost  thou  think  that  a  woman  wul  be  ofTendit  at  a  chap 
for  fa'ing  in  love  wi'  her?  Nay,  nay;  an'  thatbe  a*  the 
skeel  thou  has,  l  gie  thee  up  for  bad  job.  Thou  kent 
naething  at  a'  about  women,  for  chat's  the  very  thing  of 
a'  ithers  that  they  like  best.  An'  thou  ofTend  them  wi' 
that,  I  little  wat  what  thou'lt  please  them  wi*.  Now, 
gie  me  thy  band,  like  a  brave  lad,  an*  promise  that 
thou'lt  gae  and  de  as  I  bid  thee,  an'  thou'lt  soon  fin' 
out  wha  she  is,  thou's  tied  to  de  that.*' 

All  the  rest  applauded  Mr.  Murray's  plan  with  loud 
huz::as;  so  I  gave  him  my  band,  and  promised  that  1 
wouid  go  and  do  as  he  had  directed.  Away  I  went, 
half  inebriated  as  1  was,  to  put  the  scheme  in  execution, 
while  Mr.  Moffat  cheered  me  out  at  the  window.  I  soon 
found  her  out;  for  though  love  be  blind  in  some  resppcts, 
he  is  very  sharp-sighted  in  others. — She  had  just  comc 
outof  a  house  with  a  party  of  borderers,  utter  strangers 
to  me,  and  who  were  taking  leave  of  each  other.  I 
went  boldly  into  the  midst  of  them,  tapped  the  girl  on 
the  Shoulder,  and  whcn  she  turned  round,  said  fami* 
liarly»  '^  Miss*  Jessy,  I  want  to  speak  a  word  withyou — 
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i  have  a  message  for  you — will  you  walk  this  way  It 
you  please?"  ShefoUowed  ine  without  any  hesitation 
into  a  liltle  area.  ^  You  musi  not  be  astonished  at  what 
I  am  going  to  teil  you,"  said  I;  ^^  for,  in  the  first  place 
it  is  simple,  honest  truth,  which  always  deserves  a 
hearing; — I  am  in  love  with  you — most  violently  and 
passionately  in  love  with  you,  and  have  been  so  for 
thcse  eight  months.*'  TU  never  forget  the  look  that 
shc  gave  me — it  was  eloquencc  itself;  the  eloquence  of 
nature,  and  in  a  language  that  couid  not  be  mistaken. 
It  was  something  between  fear  and  pity,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain  she  thought  I  was  deranged.  ^'  I  am  not  in  jest, 
Jessy/'  said  l  again;  ^'I  never  wasmoreserious  in  my 

llfe:  Ever  since  I  saw  you  at  D f— e  sacrament, 

I  have  been  so  overcome  by  your  beauty,  that  I  have 
neither  had  rest  nor  peace  of  mind,  and  I  humbly  bee 
that,  for  the  future,  we  may  be  better  acquainied. 
*^Lad,  I's  rad  thou's  hardly  theesel,"  said  she,  in  the 
Irue  border  twang;  **  I  never  saw  thei  atween  the  eync 
afore.  I  disna  object  nought  at  a*  to  thei  acquaintance; 
but  we  canna  be  acquaintcd  a*  at  ance."  **  If  you  are 
free  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  me,  and  wiiling  tc 
form  it,  that  is  all  I  desire,  and  all  I  request  at  present 
Pray,  have  I  your  consent  to  pay  you  a  visit?"  **  Pse 
muckil  obleyged  to  thei,  sur;  Tse  shure  1  should  leykö 
very  weil  to  sey  thei,  an*  seye,  I  daur  say,  wod  mee 
feyther: — but  thou  canna  be  nought  but  jwoking  a'  this 
leyme. "  '*  I  protest  to  you  again,  that  I  never  was 
more  serious  in  my  lifo,  which  I  hope  to  prove;  for  I 
am  sure  such  a  lovely  face  must  be  the  index  to  a  pure 
exalted  mind,  and  a  kind  bcnevolent  hcart.  Will  you 
be  so  kind  as  give  me  the  direction  to  your  father's 
house?  I  am  imacquainted  with  the  roads  thereabouts, 
and  shall  have  hard  finding  it.''  '*  Oo!  juost  ower  the 
swcyer  there,  and  up  the  waiier*iill  thou  come  to  the 
boonmost  town;  that's  auld  Tammy  Aitchison's.  Than 
mee  feyther's  is  the  neist  town  ower  the  hill  frey  thei, 
juost  speart^  for  Robie  Armstrong's.at  the  Lang-hill- 
sidc-gate-end. *'  **0,  ycs!''  said  I;  I  know  now  per- 
fectiy  well.  What,  is  this  the  name  of  old  Thomas 
Aitchison's  farm?*'  *' B — p — a,  thou  kens,"  said  she; 
** Tammy  an*  I's  weet  acquaintit;  he'll  like  fine  to  see 
Ihci  comuu?  up  the  Hope."    '*Well,*'   said  I,  "TU 
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come  arid  sce  you  in  a  fortnight,  or  twenty  days  at  fai^ 
thest;  but  come,  now,  and  let  me  buy  your  U^iring." 
She  accompanicd  me  to  a  craim,  and  I  bade  her  choose 
a  fancy  gown.  She  again  took  a  long«  silent,  and 
thoughtful  look  of  me,  measur'mgme  from  head  to  footj 
and  there  was  something  quite  new  to  me  in  all  this» 
She  looked  at  me  with  as  much  freedom  and  innocence 
as  a  young  colly-dog  would  look  at  its  master.  I  could 
not  think  her  vulgär;  for  a  face  so  much  indicatlve  of 
health,  love,  and  joy,  I  never  looked  upon;  it  was  as 
fresh  as  a  rose,  and  as  delicate;  but  her  frame  was 
scarcely  proportionale,  being  rather  large,  and,  in  some 
points,  too  voluptuous.  She  remained  silent,  until  I 
again  desired  her  to  make  a  choice ;  and  then  she  ab- 
solutely  declined  accepting  of  any  thing  beyond  thc 
value  of  a  ribbon,  or  a  small  buckling-comb,  as  a  kcep- 
sake.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  solicited;  so  I  bought  her 
a  roll  of  ribbon,  with  which  I  presented  her;  but  ob- 
serving  that  she  cast  her  eyes  casually  on  a  web  of  sars- 
net,  I  bought  a  frock  of  it,  and  handed  the  merchant  a 
direction  where  to  send  it.  I  perceived  by  this  time 
that  there  were  several  good-looking,  sunburnt,  well- 
dressed,  young  men  eyeing  us  all  this  while  with  morc 
than  ordinary  carncstness;  and  I  likewise  observed,  that 
Miss  Armstrong  was  watching  some  one  with  a  good 
deal  of  triumph  in  her  eye.  She  was  sitting  on  the  end 
of  the  merchant'b  craim.  *'  Now,  my  angel,  give  me 
a  kiss  before  we  part,  as  an  earnest  of  better  acquaint* 
ance,"  said  1.  *'  Ay,  thal*s  right,"  said  the  pedlar. 
This  seemed  to  be  a  request  that  she  wished,  or  at  least 
expected,  should  be  made,  for  she  instantly  turncd 
round  her  bcauieous  face,  elevating  it  with  the  simpli- 
city  of  a  child,  and  gave  me  what  I  asked,  without  cither 
hesitation  or  confusion,  save  a  slight  blush,  that  gave 
her  neck  a  little  of  the  hue  of  the  moss-rosc.  At  that 
moment  a  gentleman  came  hastilyforward,  and,  taking 
her  by  the  hand,  he  led  her  away,  without  taking  any 
noiice  of  me,  She  made  me  a  courlesy,  howevcr,  and 
smiled  to  me  over  her  Shoulder.  ''  Ah,  you  have  madt? 
some  hearts  sair  this  day!"  said  the  peddling  mer- 
chant. '*Did  you  see  how  the  chaps  were  looklng?** 
**So  you  know  Jessy,  I  see?"  said  I.  "  Know  her!" 
Said  he.     **  Aye,  and  her  falhcr  afore  her.     She's  a 
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Bweet  gipsy;  it  maun  be  confessed!'^  Whcn  I  heard 
that,I  looked  at  niy  watch,and  made  offas  fast  as my  feet 
would  carry  me.  I  had  a  mind  to  have  asked  anumber 
of  things  at  thc  pedlar,  but  when  I  heard  that  she  was 
one  of  the  gipsies  that  I  had  been  courting  and  Kissing  in 
the  open  fair,  I  thought  I  had  heard  enough  for  one  time. 

Afraid  to  face  my  friend,  John  Murray,  and  his  as- 
sociates,  I  sauntered  about  the  street — went  and  got 
my  faiher's  mare  corned,  and  had  some  thoughts  of 
riding  straight  home,  without  ever  looking  back  to  the 
border  again.  The  merchant  observed  me  passing 
among  the  crowd,  and  beckoned  me  to  him,  **  Master'' 
Said  he  in  a  whisper,  **  tak'  care  o'  yoursel.  There  was 
R  wheen  chaps  herc  speerin  after  you,an'  they're  gaun 
to  gie  you  a  leatherin. "  **  A  leatherin,  friend  !*'  said  I, 
*'pray  what  may  that  mean?'*  *''Tis  what  we  ca' 
threshin'  ane's  skin  i'  some  places:  or,  a  drubbing,  as 
an  Englishman  wad  ca*t,"  returned  he.  **They  can 
have  no  hostility  against  me?"  said  I.  *'  Sieelity  herc, 
steelity  there,  they're  gaun  to  try't.  They  think  nought 
0*  that  here-away.  But  they'll  gie  you  fair  play  for 
your  life.  They  canna  bide  that  yc  sude  come  an'  snap 
away  the  bonny  lass,  an'  the  lass  wi'  the  clink,  frae 
amang  them  '*  I  understood  the  meaningof  this  term 
well  enough  I  knew  that  this  girl  wiih  whom  I  was 
madly  in  love  was  beautifui,  but  now  that  I  heard  she 
had  mon?y,  I  looked  a  little  bolder,  though  how  a  gipsy 
should  have  a  fortune  I  could  not  see.  **  Well,  well!" 
Said  I,  ^'  let  the  blades  come  on,  since  that  is  the  case; 
any  one  of  them  may  perhaps  meet  with  his  man." 

**  Nay,  they'll  gie  you  fair  play,*'  said  the  pedlar. 
•^But  gin  ye  let  yoursel'  be  lickit,  nouther  the  lass  nor 
her  father  will  ever  look  at  ye  or  hear  ye  speak;  you'll 
find  that  I  teil  you  as  a  friend;  an'  thae  Liddilhead 
devils  are  nae  canny  to  cowe  haffats  wi."  I  thanked 
himfor  his  kindness;  bade  him  takc  no  concern  about 
nie;  and,  having  got  a  hinl  ihat  my  captivator  was  rieh, 
I  thought  that  though  she  was  come  of  the  blood  of  the 
Egyptians,  I  would  hie  back  to  Mr.  Murray  and  his 
friends,  and  acquaint  them  with  the  success  of  my  en- 
lerprise.  At  the  same  time  I  could  not  help  wonder- 
ing  at  what  I  had  heard.     I  perceived  that  there  was 

ü 
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somethm^^  in-  Border  llfe,  manners,  and  feeling,  quit^ 
abstract  from  any  thin^  I  had  ever  witnessed  beiore« 

I  found  my  friend,  John  Murray  of  Baillie-hill,  and 
his  jovial  conipanions,  still  over  the  bowl,  and  in  a  hig^b 
State  of  elevation.  Mr.  MofTat  arose,  shook  me  by 
both  hands — asked  of  my  success^and  said,  he  hoped  'I 
had  done  nothing  rashiy.  As  the  rest  wei"e  in  a  warm 
debate  about  the  crocks  of  Nether  Cassway  and  the  eUd 
ewes  of  Bili/iolm^  I  sat  down  beside  him,  and  related  all 
my  ad ventures  with  the  young  lady;  but  1  still  thou^ht, 
from  the  want  of  speculation  iti  his  eye,  that  he  was  not 
taking  me  very  well  up;  when  I  had  done,  I  found  that 
he  did  not  comprehend,  or  rather  did  not  recollect  an 
item  of  what  I  had  told  him;  so  I  was  beginning  to  re- 
late  it  all  ovcr  again  to  him,  for  I  liked  the  frank,  un- 
affected  manners  of  the  gentleman  exceedingly;  but  Mr. 
Murray  stopped  me;  "Cuom,  cuom,'*  said  he,  **hae 
thee  duone,  lad;  Jock's  ower  far  gane  to  take  up  thy 
Story  the  night;  an*  thou  wad  teil  him  tili  the  muom  at 
day  light,  thou'lt  never  make  him  either  the  dafter  or 
the  wiser.'*  **Heard  ye  ever  the  like  o*  that?"  said 
Moffat,  ^^to  say  that  I  canna  take  up  a  story?  I  can  take 
up  any  story  that  ever  was  told  in  English.  But  I  maun 
hear  it  first.  TU  defy  a  man  to  take  up  a  story  before 
he  hears  it.  Na,  na — that's  impossible — you  canna  do 
that  mair  than  I.'*  **  Woy,  dear  man,  thou  haurd  it 
aw  alraidy,'^  said  Mr.  Bell,  *<and  yet  thou  disna  mind  a 
Single  sentence  o't.  1*11  bet  thee  a  bowl  o'  punch  that 
thou  disna  teil  o'er  ae  sentence  of  what  Mr.  Cochrane 
tauld  thee  juost  now  about  his  sweetheart.''  **  Done,*' 
said  the  other,  and  the  wager  was  taken;  but  when  Mof« 
fat  came  to  recite  his  sentence,  he  related  distinctly 
enough  the  hislory  I  gave  them  before  going  out — his 
memory  rctained  nothmg  later,  and  he  vowed  he  had 
heard  no  more. 

Murray,  who  was  likewise  half-seas-over,  gave  mc 
the  history  of  my  border  sweetheart,  a  subject  of  great 
interest  to  me.  Her  father  was  an  old  shepberd,  a  man 
who  had  been  singular  in  his  youth,  both  for  strcngtb 
and  agility;  and  though  only  five  feet  seven  in  stature, 
a  vcry  diminutive  size  on  the  Border,  therc  was  not  one 
could  cope  with  him,  eitiier  at  running«  wrestling,  or 
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|>u*i.  .,   he  stane.     He  added  a  very  amusing  anecdote 
of  hfia,  which  was  as  foUows. 

His  master,  a  Mr.  Jardine,  betted  twenty  guineas 
with  an  English  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Whitaker, 
who  declared  that  he  never  had  been  beat;  that  Arm- 
strong would  beat  him  at  putting  the  stone;  and  they 
set  a  day  on  which  Whitaker  was  to  call  at  the  shep« 
herd's  house,  as  by  chance,  along  wlth  two  witnes&es, 
and  try  the  match.     Jardine  sent  private  word  to  his 
shepherd  of  what  had  taken  place,  and  desired  him  to 
be  at  home  on  such  a  day;  however  when  the  English 
gentleman  called,  he  was  not  at  home — there  was  none 
there  but  Meg  Armstrong,  his  sister,  who  was  busy  up 
and  down  the  house,  baking  bread,  and  churning  the 
milk,  See     They  asked  very  particularly  about  her 
brother,  but  Meg  assured  them  he  would  not  be  home 
eitber  that  day  or  next,  and  begged  if  she  might  ask 
irhat  they  wanted  with  him?  Whitaker  said  it  was  a 
matter  of  no  consequence — a  mere  frolic — That  he  and 
his  two  friends  had  come  off  their  way  a  little  to  see  him« 
having  heard  so  much  of  his  uncommon  strength,  and 
that  they  intended  to  have  tried  him  at  putting  the 
ttone,  and  wrestling.     "  Ay,  ay,"  said  Meg,  •*  Weel  I 
wotf  sur,  neything  wod  hae  pleysed  him  better,  had  he 
been  at  heame — he's  aftner  at  theye  theyngs  nor  his 
beuk.     But  I  trow  aye  he's  neye  grit  stecks  at  them  ef- 
tir  aw^  for  I  hae  seyne  the  deye  whon  I  cwod  hae  bett 
him  an  Jwock  beath,  but  they  hae  gwotten  queyte  aheid 
o*  me  for  a  ycar  or  tway  bygane,  an'  I  tak  it  nae  that 
weile  out '* 

Whitaker's  friends  thoughtthis  was  high  game,  and 
iDstantly  proposed  that  Meg  Armstrong  and  he  should 
try  it,  as  a  soecimen  of  what  her  brother  could  do. 

**l*ll  let  thee  see  how  fer  I  can  throw  it  meesail,wi' 
aw  my  hairt,**  said  Meg;** an  yeance  I  faund  the  weight 
o*  thei  stano,  TU  teil  thei  tili  a  tryfle  whithur  thou  or 
Robie  will  ding.*' 

They  went  out  to  an  old  green  turf  dike,  where  it 
was  apparent  that  much  of  the  business  oi  putting  had 
oeen  going  on,  as  there  were  choice  slones  of  every 
dimension  lying  about,  and  the  ground  so  beat  up,  that 
there  was  not  a  blade  of  grass  upon  it.  Meg  bade  him 
choosc  his  stone.     He  chose  one  about  twenty  pound% 
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wcighl,  and  threw  it  carelessly,  not  thinking  il  nec«*s- 
sary  to  exert  hiinself  to  beat  a  woman.  Meg  Ihen  look 
up  the  stone,  and,  throwing  it  as  carelessly,  and  witli 
as  much  apparent  ease,  sent  it  füll  loo  yards  beyond 
him.  The  Englishmen  damned  themselves  if  ever  thcy 
saw  the  like  ofthatl  and  it  was  not  until  he  stripped  off 
his  coat  and  boots,  and  threw  it  six  times,  thal  he  was 
able  to  break  ground  before  Meg,  which  at  last  he  did. 
Meg  tucked  up  the  sleeves  of  hershorl-gownj  and,  tak- 
ing  up  the  stone  again,  threw  it  with  so  much  art,  thai 
it  went  a  fooi  and  a  half  beyond  Whitaker's  mark.  The 
latter  tried  it  again  twice,  but  not  being  able  to  mend 
his  last  throw  an  inch,  he  gave  in  with  good  humour; 
but  he  was  quite  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  Meg 
was  a  witch.  Whitaker  was  nearly  six  feet  and  a  half 
high,  and  Meg  could  almost  have  stood  under  his  arm 
**Thou'snaething  of  a  putter,"  said  Meg,  **I  see  by 
the  way  thou  raises  the  stane;  an  thou  saw  my  billy 
Rwob  putl,  he  wad  send  it  tili  here.  Now,  an  thou 
likes,  ril  try  thee  a  warstle  te;  for  I  comes  nearer  tili 
him  in  that  nor  ony  theyng  eise.'* 

Whitaker  would  not  risk  his  credit  with  Meg  a  sc- 
cond  time,  as  he  had  no  doubt  ofthe  issue;  but,  giving 
her  a  gulnea,  he  shook  hands  with  her,  and  went  his 
wsiy.  Shortly  after  this  he  enclosed  the  amount  of  his 
wager,  and  sent  it  to  Mr.  Jardine  in  a  note,  intimating« 
that  he  had  missed  his  shepherd  when  he  called;  but 
was  fuUy  convinced,  from  some  accounts  he  had  heard 
of  him,  that  he  would  have  been  beat« 

The  secret  never  was  acknowiedgfd.  but  evcry  ont. 
ftcquainted  with  the  family  knew.  that  Meg  Armstrong, 
Hob's  sister,  who  was  a  si>i-ightly,  handsorae  girl,  tbnd 
of  Jancing  and  dress,  never  could  wrestle  a  fall  wiih  an 
(miinary  man  in  her  life,  or  putt  a  stono;  nor  did  sho 
ever  attempt  either,  save  on  that  occasion  There  was, 
iherefore,  no  doubt,  but  that  Hob  had  sent  his  sistei  out 
to  the  hüls  to  tend  the  sheep  that  day,  and  riad  dressed 
himself  in  her  clothes,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be 
atlrontcd  if  the  Englishman  beat  him,  and  to  humble 
iiis  iintagonisl  as  much  as  he  could. 

Mr.  Murray  having  told  me  of  thia  exploit  of  my  in- 
tcnded  father-in-law  at  this  time,  I  thought  proper  to 
«et  it  down  here,  os  somewhat  illustrative  of  a  oharais 
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ter  which  I  had  afterwards  to  do  with.     Of  my  Bordei 
flower  he  told  mey  that  she  was  an  only  daughter  by  a 
second  niarriage;  that  a  maternal  uncle  of  hers,  wha 
had  beeil  an  under-clerk  in  a  counting-house  in  Liver- 
pool, and,  by  a  long  life  of  parsimony,  had  amassed  a 
considerable  fortune,  had  left  her  his  sole  heiress,  so 
that  the  girl  had  of  late  been  raised  to  move  in  a  sphere 
to  which  she  had  not  been  bred;  and  that  her  personal 
beauty,  simplicity,  with  the  reports  of  her  great  for- 
tune,  had  brought  all  the  youths  on  the  Border  to  her 
as  wooers.     **  An'  I  can  juost  teil  thee,  lad,*'  added  Mr. 
Murray,  '^  afore  thou  g^ts  away  Jainny,  thou'lt  hae  ilka 
wight  chap  to  fi^ht  atween  the  head  o'  Liddal  an'  the 
fit  of  Cannobie.'    '*I  have  got  some  short  hin ts  ofthat 
already,"  said  I;  *^but  teil  me^my  dear  friend,  has  she 
got  none  of  the  blood  of  the  gipsies  in  her;  for  her  bright 
Black  eyes  and  long  eye-lashes  bring  me  very  much  in 
mind  of  a  young  Egyptian?"  He  laughed  at  me,  and 
Said  I  was  raving.     "The  de*il  a  drap  of  gipsy  blood's 
in  her  veins !"  said  he.     **  Her  mwother  was  ane  o'  the 
Pairks  o'  the  Woofcleuchead,  and  her  feythcr's  ane  o* 
the  true  auld  Border  Armstrangs."     I  then  confessed 
to  him,  that  I  heard  a  mcrchant  at  a  craim  say  she  was  a 
gipsy.     "Ohl"  said  he,  **that's  been  Peter  Willie  o' 
Uawick.     A'  the  women  are  gipsies  wi*  him.     He  ne- 
ver  ca*s  ane  o'  them  by  another  name.     He  gies  my 
daughters  ney  other  titles,  juost  afwore  my  feace,  than 
gipsy  Jean  and  gipsy  Nannie.*' 

At  that  instant  there  was  a  tall  raw-boned  fellow, 

Vith  a  gray  plaid  tied  round  his  waist,  who  opened  the 

4oor  and  looked  in,  without  accosting  any  of  the  com* 

Kmy;  but  I  perceived  that  he  looked  very  eagerly  at 

"^  as  if  examining  my  features  and  proportions  with 

'  onderful  curiosity.     He  closed  the  door  quietly,  and 

hit  away;  but,  in  about  ten  minutes  afterwards,  he 

ened  it  again,   and  iuspected  the  Company  in  the 

HC  way  as  before.     "  What  the  devil  do  you  want, 

?*  cried  Mr.  Moffat  furiously,  who  was  by  this  time 

rly  whole-sea5  over.     **Ney  aiil  te  thei  ata'  mpu? 

*?i  thei  gollaring  tongue,"  said  the  fellow,  and/wd 

1e  door.     Aboul  two  minutes  after,  anolhe'^^il^ic 
,  athletic,  weli-dressed  borderer  opene  no  soon 

U  2  *^ver  I  mei 
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and  surveyed  our  party.  **  WKat  the  devil  do  y(  u  wanti 
sir?"  cried  Mr.  MofFat.  The  man  haslened  out,  and 
closed  the  door;  but  1  overhcard  hlm  saying  to  his  as« 
sociatesy  "  Thal's  juost  the  very  mon;  \ve  hae  hira 

seafe  and  snwog."    ••*  By  G ,**  said  Murray,  **  thesc 

9'e  the  chaps  alraidy  watching  to  hae  a  bellandine 
wV  thee — an  thou  tak  nae  guod  caire,  lad,  thou's  in 
cwotty  Wollie's  hands.  I  ken  the  faces  o'  them  wcel 
— they  canna  leave  a  fair  without  some  strow,  an' 
they're  makin  thee  their  mark  the  neyght.  Thou 
maunna  steer  frae  this  board;  an'  then,  when  it  grows 
mworning,  we*ll  a'  munL  an*  ride  away  thegither.*'  I 
confess,  when  I  overheard  what  thefellow  said  on  clos« 
ing  the  door,  and  this  Suggestion  of  my  friend's,!  feit 
a  thrilling  apprehension,  whichmade  me  very  uneasy; 
hüwever^  I  pretended  to  treat  the  subject  lightly;  andf 
like  all  other  young  puppies,  my  boastings  and  threat- 
euings  of  the  other  party  were  proportionale  to  my 
fears  of  them;  for  i  swore  I  would  make  an  example  of 
the  first  that  presumed  to  intrude  his  snout  into  her 
Company  again.  Mr.  Moffat  applauded  my  resolution, 
and  out-swore  me,  saying  that  he  would  do  the  same« 
He  even  went  farther,  for  he  swore  he  would  fight  them 
all,  one  after  another. 

**Thou'lt  fight  the  devil!"  said  Mr.  Bell,  whoseem- 
ed  to  have  agreatfriendship  for  Moffat,  and  an  anxious 
wish  to  keep  him  from  any  unwarrantable  sallyj 
*'thou*lt  fight  wi*  the  devil,  Jwock!  I  teil  thee,  keep 
thy  seat  and  be  quiet.  Thou'lt  nae  quorrel  nor  fight  wi* 
a  human  creature  tili  thou  be  that  way  thou  canna 
stand  thy  leane,  and  then  thou  wad  quorrel  wi'  the  cat 
an  she  wod  quorrel  wi*  thee.*' 

Moffat,  however,  brooding  on  the  insult  we  had  suf- 
fered,  in  being  intruded  and  stared  on  by  blackguards, 
as  he  supposed  them  to  be,  proposed  to  me,  by  way  of 
retaliation,  that  we  should  open  their  door  thrice,  in- 
specting  them  in  the  same  manner,  and  see  how  they 
liked  it;  and  the  more  his  friends  disap])roved  of  it, 
V^  more  intent  he  grew  of  putting  his^scheme  in  exe- 
"Vion.     I  could  not  well  refuse  to  accompany  him,  as 

iIh  }  ^^^°  began  the  bragging,  though  I  did  not  in 
^?  -^    t       orove  of  the  measure,  from  its  being  so  like 
«e    u  öowD^jg^j^jg^^     However,  away  we  went  at  last^ 
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in  tpite  of  all  our  friends  could  say  to  us,  anil  opened 
the  door  of  a  large  ball-room,  stood  in  ihe  door,  and 
•tared  at  the  Company,  which  consisted  of  about  eight 
or  nine  counirym'en,  who  were  sitling  in  one  of  the 
Corners  over  a  bowl  of  smoking  whisky-toddy.  Just  as 
WC  were  going  away  triumphant,  several  of  the  Com- 
pany cheered  Mr.  Moffat  as  an  old  welcome  acquaint- 
ance,  and  called  on  him  to  drink  their  healths  in  a  glass 
of  toddy  before  he  went.  He  made  no  hesitation  in 
complying  with  this  request,  for  he  was  in  the  humour 
to  have  done  any  thing,  either  good  or  evil;  and,  as  bis 
arm  was  linked  in  mine,  we  were  instantly  seated  at 
•  the  table  among  ihese  wild  borderers.  *'  Here's  te  thei, 
Mr.  Moffat,"  said  the  lall  athletic  fetlow  thatfirst  open- 
ed our  door.  I  could  not  helpnutinghim  particularly: 
He  had  large  hands  and  prodigious  wrists — fair  lank 
hair  of  a  bright  yellow — a  large  mouth,  and  fresh  rosy 
complexion.  "I  say,  here's  te  thci,  Moffat,  mon,"  re- 
peated  he;  ^^thank  ye,  sir,  said  Mr.  Moffat;  but  wha 
am  I  to  thank?  for,  faith,I  hae  forgot"  **rs  Tommy 
Potts  i*  the  Pease-Gill,  disnae  thou  meynd  me?**  **0 
aye,  I  mind  now,"  said  Moffat,  **was  not  it  you  wha 
ran  at  the  wedding  o*  Dews-less  wantin'  the  breeks?" 
•*  Ay,  the  very  seamc,  Mr.  Moffat,  thei  memory's  bet- 
ter than  thei  judgment  after  a'."  Moffat  was  going  to 
be  in  a  great  rage  at  this  compüment,  but  another  di- 
verted  his  attention  by  saying,  in  a  kind  urdent  voice, 
**  Mr.  Moffat,  Ts  devilish  glad  to  see  thy  feace,  mon  ; 
here's  te  thei  very  guod  health.'*  "Thank  ye,  sir, 
thank  ye,"  said  Moffat,  looking  steadfastly  across  the 
table ;  **  an*  wha  the  devil  are  ye,  ^or  my  memory'i 
never  unco  clear  in  a  fair  night?  **  Ts  Davie's  Will  o* 
Stanger-side,  mon.  I  yeance  coft  thei  crocks  an'  thci 
paulies,  an'  tou  guidit  me  like  a  gentleman,  eise  I  had 
bcen  heord  pingled  wi'  them — Here's  to  thei,  sir." 
•*  Here's  thei  guod  heallh,  Mr.  Moffat,"  cried  a  ihird  ; 
•*  thou'lt  hae  fargot  me  too  ?  I's  Jock  Hogg  i*  Manger- 
ton." **  Ay,  Jock,is  this  yuu,man  ?  Here's  your  healllu 
Ye're  the  saftest  chap  ever  I  stude  a  market  wi'."  **And, 
Mr.  Moffat,**  continued  Jock  Hogg,  "dis  tou  meynd 
Willie  Elliot  o*  VVeirhope-Dodd  ?  **  Mind  Willie 
Elliot!*'  said  Moffat,  *'Ey,  my  faith,  l'll  no  soon 
orget  him  '  he's  the  greatest  leear  that  ever  I  met 
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wi'  o*  the  race  o'  Adam.'*  '*  Woy,  this  is  him  oa 
my  reyght  hand,"  said  Jock  Hogj;,  like  to  burst  with 
laughter.  Moffat  never  regarded,  but  went  round  in- 
quiring  all  their  names ;  and  when  he  had  done,  he  im- 
mediately  commenced  again.  He  was  so  well  likea 
and  respected  by  every  body,  that  no  one  took  ofFence 
at  what  he  said,  though  he  certainly  gave  great  occa* 
sion. 

At  length  Tommy  Potts  set  his  broad  blooming  face 
across  the  table,  and  accosted  me  nearly  in  these 
terms  :^ 

*'  Sae  it  seyms  tou's  Coming  to  teake  away  Jaissy 
Armsirangfrae  amang  us,  wi'  the  pockfu*  o'  auld  nails, 
an'  aw  thegither  ?  Tou'lt  be  the  lucky  chap  an*  tou  gets 
her.  But  I's  rade,  that  auld  Robie  will  think  tou't 
hardly  beane  for  her.  I  can  tail  thei,  that  he*ll  never 
gie  her  tili  a  lad  that  canny  carry  her  through  the  bunv 
an*  owre  the  peat-knowe,  aneath  his  oxter,  an*  she's 
nae  wother-weight  nouther.  What  says  tou  tothat? 
I  doubt  touMtne'er  be  beane  for  Tainny.'* 

I  did  not  like  the  homeliness  of  this  address  ;  but,  as 
I  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  same  kind  of  manners 
during  the  day,  I  thought  I  would  parry  as  ^ood-hu- 
mouredly  as  possible  ;  so  I  said,  I  did  notknow  the  dis« 
tanc^  which  the  old  man  had  set  for  the  lover  to  carry 
his  daughter,  but  that  I  certainly  would  excrt  my  ut- 
most  efforts  to  gain  such  a  lovely  girl. 

♦*  Ney,  ney,*'  said  he  again;  *'Ps  shoor  tou*s  nae 
beane  for  Jainny.  But,  an  tou  haes  a  good  gen teel 
down-sitting  for  the  lassie,  auld  Robie  woll  maybe  dis- 
count  thei  a  tetherlength  or  tway.  Pray,  is  nae  tou  a 
tailor  to  thy  business?" 

*'A  tailor,  sir  1**  **  Ay,  to  be  shoor,  a  tailor.**  **  A 
tailor,  sir  !  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  **  I  ax  your 
pardon,  sir ;  I  was  only  speerin'  if  tou  was  a  tailor.  1 
thought  by  thei  dress  tou  mightest  be  a  Moffat  tailor  | 
an'  what  o*  that  ?  Ts  shoor  I  hae  seen  a  tailor  a  betler 
mon  than  thei." 

**  I  would  have  you  know.  sir,"    said  I,  "  that  I  am 
not  accustomed  to  such  language  as  this ;  and,  more- 
over,  if  1  thought  there  was  a  better  man  in  all  you- 
country  than  myself,  I  would  blow  out  my  brains,*' 

'*  Ney,  ney  ;  I  ax  yoür  pardon,  lad  :  what  can  a  m# 
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it  mair  ?  I  didnae  mean  to  set  thei  on  thel  heich  horse 
a'  at  yeans  ihis  geate ;  but  we're  noor  unco  nice  o* 
what  we  say  here,  for  we're  aye  content  to  stand  by 
the  consequ^nces." 

^  And,  pray,  does  the  consequence  never  occur,  that 
a  vulgär,  impertinent  scoundrel  such  as  you,  who 
takes  upoQ  him  to  Insult  any  stranger  that  comes  into 
the  comp^&uy,  should  get  himself  kicked  out  of  doors  ?" 

•*  Woy,  an  the  chap  be  fit  te  de  it,  the  twother  mawn 
bide  by  the  consequences ;  there's  nae  law  here  but 
jwost  that  the  thickest  skin  Stands  laungest  out  |  and 
that  tou'lt  findy  or  tou  taikes  Jaissy  Armstrang  owre 
Sowerby  Hap." 

'^  It  is  not  me  you  have  insulted,  you  have  insul- 
ted  the  Company,  and  your  country  too,  by  the  man- 
Der  you  have  spoken  to  me.  I  merely  came  in  as  Mr. 
Mofiat's  friend,  in  good  fellowship,  and  must  insist  on 
you  leaving  the  room.*' 

**  Ney,  ney,  I'll  nae  leave  the  room  neyther."  "  But 
you  shall  leave  the  room,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Moffat,  who 
had  only  heard  the  last  two  sentences,  the  mention  of 
his  own  name  having  drawn  his  attention  from  a  vio- 
lent  dispute  he  had  got  into  with  another  man,  about 
8ome  tups,  that  Moffat  averred  were  half  muggs,  and 
which  the  other  man  as  strenuously  denied.  Potts, 
finding  that  the  sentiments  of  the  party,  or  at  least  the 
vaice  of  the  Company  in  general  were  against  him  for 
the  present,  succumbed  a  Utile,  but  apparently  in 
very  bad  humour. 

**  Gointlemen,  Ts  very  sorry,"  said  he,  "  for  having 
offended  the  chop.  I  dwodna  ken  but  what  he  coujd 
taike  a  jwoke  an  gie  a  jwoke,  like  our  nain  kind  o' 
lads;  but  I  ax.  his  pardon.  What  can  a  man  de  mair  f 
I  ax  his  pardon." 

"  O,  that's  quite  sufficient,'*  said  Mr.  Moffat  and 
thc'rest  of  the  party — so  Potts  and  I  at  length  shook 
hands  across  the  table.  Mr.  Moffat  and  his  Opponent 
again  began  to  their  dispute  about  the  breed  of  Cap- 
tin Maxwell's  tups ;  the  rest  feil  into  committees  ofa 
limilar  nature,  according  to  their  various  occupations 
and  concerns.  Tommy  Potts  sat  for  a  considerable 
time  silent,  leaning  his  temple  upon  his  band,  and  his 
elbow  on  the  table,  while  his  short  Upper  iipy  which 
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was  nearly  a  span  in  length  from  cheek  to  chr^k^ 
scemed  curled  up  ahnost  to  his  nose,  and  bis  white 
eye-brows  sunk  fairly  in  below  the  arch  of  the  eye,  and 
pointed  downwards.  He  was  visibly  labouring  under 
a  savage  displeasure.  At  length  he  addressed  me 
again  as  follows  : 

^^  But  efter  a*,  mon,  I  wasnajowking  thei  about  auld 
Robie  an'  his  douchter.  He  was  a  very  straung  chop 
the  sei  o'  him,  and  he  has  taukt  abouf  it  a'  his  Ute»  and 
about  naithing  eise  i  an'  it  is  the  only  quality  that  he 
cares  a  doit  about  in  a  man.  If  ever  tou  gaungs  to 
court  the  lassie,  as  I  hae  deune  mony  a  time,  tou  maun 
first  thraw  a'  the  wooers  that  are  there  at  a  worstle,  or 
the  de'il  a  word  tou  gets  o'  her.  I  hae  been  five  timea 
there  mysel',  an'  the  shame  fa'  me  an  ever  I  guot  a 
neyght's  courting  yetj  for  I  was  ayc  tumed  up,  an' 
obliged  to  come  me  weys  wi*  me  fingen  i'  me  mouth." 

"  I  was  so  much  amused  by  this  picture,and  the  wzj 
in  wh'ich  it  was  described,  that  I  laughed  heartily  at  it 
and  again  got  into  free  conversation  with  Potts.  He 
assured  me  that  every  word  of  it  was  truth  $  and  added 
many  anecdotes  of  scenes  that  he  had  witnesscd  there 
and  heard  of  from  others.  **  An,  be  the  bye,"  added 
he,  **an  tou'lt  worstle  a  fa'  wi'  I,  tou  sal  kean  what 
chaunce  tou  hess ;  for  I  hae  found  the  backsprents  o* 
the  maist  part  of  a'  the  wooers  she  hess." 

I  was  rather  glad  of  this  proposal,  for  I  wanted  to 
give  Potts  his  weight  on  the  fioor,  and  I  feit  confiüenlly 
sure  of  throwing  him  5  for  I  had  the  art  of  giving  a 
trip  with  the  left  heel,  which  I  never  in  my  life  saw 
faii  with  any  one  that  did  not  know  the  trick.  How- 
ever,  I  took  care  never  to  wresile  with  a  man  above 
oi.ce  or  twice  ;  for  when  my  plan  was  once  discovered, 
it  was  easily  avoided  ;  and,  as  I  trusted  solely  to  it,  I 
run  a  chance  of  Coming  off  with  the  worse.  The  ball 
room,  where  we  were,  was  remarkably  large,  so  that 
we  had  plenty  of  room  5  and  up  we  got,  in  perfectgood 
humour,  apparenlly,  to  iry  a  fair  wrestle,  to  the  infi 
nite  delight  of  the  Company.  Potts  was  atremendous 
fellow  für  boiie.  I  was  afraid  I  would  not  be  able  to 
bring  in  his  back  close  enough  to  get  a  fair  trip  at  hif 
riglit  foot.  Bui  this  beinga  manceuvre  that  no  wrest 
ler  ever  suspcc's,  in  working  himself  round  with  hif 
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•iile  toT/ard  me,  he  brought  himself  inio  thc  very  po- 
sition  I  wanted  ;  for  he  meaut  to  ihrow  me  over  hla 
right  knee.  Quite  sure  of  him  ihen,  I  watched  my 
opportunity ;  and  the  next  moment,  while  he  was  in 
tbe  act  of  moving  the  right  foot  a  little  nearer  me,  I 
Struck  it  with  my  heal  across  before  his  left  one, 
which  brought  him  downbelow  me  with  such  frcedom 
on  the  boards  (for  there  was  no  carpet),  that  it  was 
tfome  min  Utes  before  he  could  speak.  Every  one  pre- 
fient  uttered  some  exclamation  of  astonishment,  as  no 
one  had  anticipated  the  issue  but  myself.  Potts  rose, 
drank  off  two  or  three  glasscsof  toddy,  changed  colour 
as  often,  and  sat  down  again  much  the  same  man  as  he 
was  before  ;  surly,  savage,  and  dissatisfied. 

*•!  never  saw  thei  as  easily  thrawn  ower  in  me  life, 
Tommy,"  said  one.  **I  trowed  he  wod  hae  studden 
thc  gentleman  a  better  shake,"  said  another.  *'He 
fauldit  him  like  a  clout,''  said  Mr.  MofTat.  "Weel, 
weel,  gentlemen,*'  said  Potts,  **  the  chop  thrawed  mef 
thcre's  ney  doubt  on*t;  an'  he  thrawed  me  very  fairly 
too,  I's  nae  disputing*t;  but  I'll  bet  a  choppin  wi'  ony 
o'  ye,  that  he'll  be  ney  langer  wi*  the  neist  he  tries  than 
he  was  wi'  mey,  if  the  chop  be  willing  the  sei  o'  him.*' 

I  said  1  was  willing  to  risk  a  fall  with  any  man,  in 
good  fellowship;  and  never  hesitated  on  such  matters« 
There  was  no  one  thought  proper  to  accept  my  chal- 
lenge;  and,  in  consequence  of  my  victory  over  Potts, 
and  this  acknowledged  superiority,  together  with  the 
furaes  of  the  whisky  toddy,  which  high-mettled  liquor 
we  had  imbibed  with  considerable  liberality,  I  dare  say 
I  assumed  ra'.her  too  much  for  a  stranger,  and  put  on 
drs  that  scarcely  became  me,  and  which  1  would  not 
have  practised  among  intimate  associates !  But  think- 
ing  I  was  landed  in  the  Company  of  a  set  of  braggado- 
cios,  I  resolved  to  abate  no  item  of  my  dignity.  Potts 
discovered  this;  and,  still  smarting  from  his  late  defeat, 
as  well  as  for  having  been  snubbed  by  the  Company  be« 
fopc  on  my  account,  he  made  another  eftbrt  to  humble 
nie,taking  an  opportunity  while  all  the  rest  were  loudly 
engaged  in  different  disputes,  so  that  no  notice  might 
bc  taken  of  it,  Wc  still  fiUed  the  seats  that  we  first 
occ«ipied,  straight  opposite  to  each  other,  on  different 
tidesofthe  narrow  board;  when,  in  a  half-suppressed 
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voice  of  the  most  malevolent  accent^  lie  addreased  rne 
as  follows: 

**Tou  Hess  ihrawn  me,  there's  nac  doubt  on'tj  an' 
tou's  deune  it  fair  eneuch.  But  what  is  there  in  that? 
tou  hess  nae  right  ava  to  coom  into  a  coontry,  an'  brag 
thysel  to  be  the  best  man  in  it,  as  I  heard  thee  de  the 
night;  for  I  can  teil  thee,  that  tou's  devilishiy  fer  out  o' 
the  reckoningi  for  tou's  naething  but  a  dud  to  mony  o' 
the  chops  o'^this  coontry.  Thou  took*t  sae  iii  to  be 
thoughc  a  tailor;  but,  mon,  I  knows  a  tailor  in  this 
coontry  that  wod  stap  thei  neb  in  a  part  o'  thei — that 
Ps  no  gaun  to  neame." 

Without  answering  him  a  wordy  I  lifted  the  tumbier 
of  toddy  and  threw  it  in  bis  face,  sending  the  giass  after 
it  with  all  my  n\ight.  This  last  missile  had  probabiy 
finished  the  rcdoubted  Tommy  Potts  for  ever,  had  he 
not  half  warded  it  with  bis  arm,  which  he  dashed  to 
bis  eyes  as  they  smarted  with  the  warm  liquor.  It 
however  cut  the  bridge  of  bis  nose,  which  spouted 
blood.  There  was  no  room  for  interference  now,  and 
none  attempted  it.  Potts  loosed  bis  neckcloth,  and 
stripped  off  bis  clothes,  saying  all  the  while,  ^'  Ey,  mon^ 
but  thou*s  reather  a  shairp  ane;  but  meynd  thei,  that's 
a  baptism  that  we  border  chops  never  teakes  for  ney- 
thing.  Tou  maun  fallow  up  the  smack  wi'  something 
better  nor  that,  or  tou  had'st  better  hae  keepit  it  near- 
er  theisel." 

I  did  not  Strip,  being  lightly  clad,  but  met  my  anta- 
gonist  in  the  middle  of  the  fioor  as  he  advanced,  and  sa- 
luting  him  with  a  hearty  blow  on  he  left  temple,  which 
he  returned,  and  we  then  instantly  closed.  I  threw  him, 
and  gave  him  his  own  weight,  and  my  own  right  freelyt 
but  instantly  jumped  up  and  let  him  rise  again  to  bis 
feet,  which  I  needed  not  to  have  done,  for  the  border 
law8  of  war,  i?«  1  was  afterwards  told,  required  no  such 
thing,  for  ^  The  thickest  skin  stand  langest  out;'  and 
they  have  no  other.  I  was  too  late  in  being  aware  of 
this,  eise  I  might  have  saved  myself  from  a  great  deal 
of  trouble.  He  was  a  great  deal  stronger  than  I  was— 
clumsy  and  raw-bnned — with  longer  arms«  and  a  hea- 
vier  band,  but  he  was  not  so  agile.  Thrce  times,  in  the 
hcat  of  oiir  scuiRe,  we  closed,  and  every  time  1  feil 
abo VC  bim.  One  of  these  falls  cut  his  wind  considerably} 
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ler  I  had  fairly  the  advantag^  for  some  time  in  strik- 
in]^,  and  mauled  and  disfigured  his  face  most  dread- 
fully  ;  but  he  now  took  care^with  his  long  arms,  that 
we  should  not  coine  to  close  eripes.  I  judged  this  to 
\)e  all  his  aim,  and  therefore  fought  fearlessly,  though 
with  Utile  science.  He  was  master  of  a  much  more 
deidly  art  than  throwing  his  antagonist  in  a  struggle, 
and  for  that  he  had  tili  now  been  watching.  It  was  an 
open  trip  with  the  left  foot,  foUowed  up  by  a  blow  with 
the  right  band  on  the  ehest  or  face  :  and  this  he  now 
practised  on  ine  so  successfuUy,  that  I  staggered  to 
the  further  end  of  the  room,  and  feil  with  my  back 
against  the  wall.  I  feit  a  Utile  stunned  and  giddy,  but 
advanced  with  great  rapidity  again  to  the  Charge.  I 
had  now  the  worst  of  it ;  in  four  seconds  he  repeated 
his  trip,  accompanied  with  a  tremendous  blow  on  the 
broWf  which  made  me  fall  freely  back,  and  my  head  or 
Shoulders  striking  on  one  of  the  forms,  I  lay  in  a  State 
of  utter  insensibility. 

It  was  long  before  I  catne  to  my  senses,  and  then  I 
fiiund  myself  lying  in  a  bed,  with  a  surgeon  and  the 
mistress  of  the  inn  standing  over  me.  Mr.  M — ,  the 
surgeon,  had  bled  me  copiously  in  both  arms,  and  for 
a  long  time  was  in  a  State  that  I  cannot  describe ;  but 
feit  excessively  happy,  and  always  inclined  to  laugh, 
yet  so  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to  sit  up  in  bed.  The 
surgeon  left  me,  and  ordered  quietness ;  but  what 
quietness  can  be  had  in  the  inn  of  a  country  town  on 
the  morning  after  a  fair.  About  day-light,  several  of 
my  evening  associates  camc  staggering  and  drowsy 
into  the  room,  to  inquire  how  I  was  before  they  went 
away,  and  among  the  rest,  to  my  utter  astonishment, 
in  came  Tommy  Potts,  with  his  face  all  patched  and 
blotted,  and  the  blood  crusted  in  dark  stripes  from  his 
brow  to  his  toos.  He  came  freely  forward  and  sat 
down  on  my  bed-side,  as  if  he  had  been  a  brother  or  a 
most  intimate  friend,  looked  anxious  like  to  my  face, 
and  addressed  me  as  follows,  without  ever  giving  me 
time  to  speak  a  word — fearing,  I  suppose,  that  my 
answers  would  be  ill-natured  : 

**  How  is  tou  now,  lad  ?  Guod  Ts  unco  glad  to  see 
that  tou's  comc  about  again,  for  I  was  rad  that  tou  had 
Icf^  as  awtegeather.     I  hae  nae  gatten  sickan  a  gluff 
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ftcn  I  was  christened,  (the  first  time  I  mean)  an'«  1>e 
me  cerly,  I  was  realher  woshing  it  had  b?en  the  sei  o' 
me.  Gie  me  thee  band,  mon.  I  houp  thou's  nae  the 
woar,  an'  we'U  ay  ken  ane  anwother  again«  Tou's  as 
g^od  a  chop  to  the  inches  as  ever  I  foregathcred  wi'- 
But  tou  maun  never  gang  to  brag  a  hale  country-side 

again.     An'  vet  after  aw,  G ,  tou  fught  devilish 

weel.  An'  I'll  teil  Jaissy  that  tou  did.  But  tou  hest 
crackit  thy  credit  there.  But  I'll  teil  her  the  truth ; 
for,  G ,  tou  did  fighl  devilish  weel." 

And  with  that  Tommy  Potts  left  me,  in  exccllent 
humour  with  himself,  with  me^  and  with  all  the  worldj 
a  State  to  which  victory  often  infiuences  our  minds» 
whiie  misfortune  sours  them  in  a  proportionate  degree. 
Mine  was  so.  I  was  very  unhappy«  and  greatly 
ashamed  of  the  Business;  for  there  were  so  many  who 
saw  it,  that  it  spread  like  ^^ildfire,  and  made  a  great 
noise  among  the  country  gossips.  It  was  some  days 
before  1  could  ride  home,  and  alter  I  got  homc,  it 
was  a  good  whiie  before  I  could  be  seen. 

This  I  did  not  much  regard  ;  for  my  mind  was  too 
much  occupied  with  other  matters  to  feel  any  regret 
for  the  want  of  the  society  of  my  country  neighbours. 
These  twenty  days  form  the  great  era  of  my  love  ad* 
ventures^  and  it  was  the  only  period  in  which  1  could 
be  Said  to  be  over  head  and  tara  in  love,  I  then  cared 
for  nothing  eise,  thought  of  nothing  eise,  and  dreamed 
of  nothing  eise,  save  that  rural  Border  flower.  It  was 
iike  witchcraft — a  spell  by  which  1  was  bound  I  wist 
not  how.  I  lost  my  appetite,  and  all  delight  in  my 
loved  iield  Sports,  and  became  a  moping  languid  foo!« 
as  bad  as  a  green-sick  girl.  I  laugh  to  this  day,  when 
I  reflect  on  the  State  to  which  I  was  reduced.  I  often 
caught  myself,  whiie  rcpeating  her  name  without  in- 
termission,  an  occupatior.  which  I  perhaps  had  been 
following  out  with  great  assiduity  for  an  hour  or  two— 
'*Jessy  Armstrong !  Jessy  Armstrong!  dear,  dearf 
sweet,  loveiy  Jessy  Armstrong!" 

This  is  no  exaggerated   account;  for,  on  the  con- 
trary,  1  feit  len  times  morc  than  I  can  possibly  des 
cribe.     To  such  a  loving  disposition  did  this  over 
powering  passion  influencc  mc,  that  I  feil  in  love  witli 
other  two,  bcsidcs  my  adorabie  borderer.     The  onf 
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was  a  homely  squat  servant  girl  in  the  nei^hbourbood, 
whoxhanced  lo  havc  a  cast  in  ber  eye  ihat  somewbal 
reaembled  Miss  Armstrong^s,  or  tbat  I  fancied  resem 
bled  ity  wbich  amounted  to  the  same  ihing,  and  1 
walked  every  day  to  get  a  blinkof  this  divine  creature's 
eye!  The  other  was  an  old  wife  of  the  same  bamlet^ 
who  spoke  the  border  dialect  in  all  its  primitive  broad- 
ness  and  vulg^arity,  which  1  thought  the  sweetest  dia- 
lect on  earth4  and  tbat  there  was  a  doric  softness  in 
the  tones  ihat  melted  the  very  heart :  so  I  went  every 
day  to  hear  this  delightful  old  wife  speak!  It  musc 
certainly  be  owing  to  some  feelings  that  I  then  imbib- 
cd,  that,  to  this  day,  I  like  better  to  hear  that  lan- 
guage  spoken,  than  any  other  dialect  in  Britain. 

I  had  said  to  this  idol  of  my  heart,  that  1  would  see 
her  in  three  weeks  at  farthest.  The  time  was  nearly 
expired,  and  away  I  set  on  foot,  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles  at  least,  to  pay  my  addresses  to  her,  not  only 
buming  and  raving  with  love,  but  resolved  to  ofFer 
myself  as  a  lover  and  husband,  on  any  terms  she  chose. 
•*Give  me  but  the  simple,  the  beautiful,  bloomine 
Jessy  Armstrong,'*  cried  I,  **and  I  ask  no  more  in  life!*^* 

The  way  was  long  and  mountainous,  but  I  took  a 
good  part  of  two  days  to  walk  it,  being  resolved  to 
arrive  Ihere  in  the  evening.  I  liked  always  night- 
courting  t>est  myself,  having  been  as  it  were  bred  to 
it;  and  1  never  had  any  doubt,  whatever  some  of  the 
women  might  pretend,  but  that  ihey  too  gave  it  the 
preference.  At  all  events,  I  knew  that  in  the  sphere 
in  which  Miss  Armstrong  had  been  bred,  in  the  shep- 
herd's  cot,  namely,  any  oiher  time  would  have  been 
viewed  as  a  practical  joke.  I  asked  always  the  road 
für  B — p — a,  the  name  of  Mr.  Aitchison's  farm;  but 
when  I  came  there  about  the  fall  of  the  evening,  I 
liked  very  iii  to  ask  the  road  to  Lang-hilUside-gate- 
end— I  could  not  do  it;  so  I  was  obliged  to  guess,  and 
take  the  hills  at  random.  It  grew  late — I  lost  all 
traces  of  a  road — and  was  in  no  doubt  but  that  1  had 
gone  astray,  and  would  never  reach  the  Lang-hill-side- 
gate-end  by  that  route«  At  length  I  came  to  a  shepherd's 
cottage«  into  which  I  determined  to  go  and  ask  the 
way,  whatever  shame  it  might  cost  me.  .1  never 
thought  any  shame  to  go  and  court  a  bunny  lass,  but  1 
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could  not  endure  that  people  should  think  I  was  corae 
%o  far  to  catch  a  girPs  fortune.  However,  in  I  went  to 
ask  the  road,and  found  a  group  such  as  is  often  found 
in  a  shepherd's  house,  sitting  round  a  hearth  fire.  It 
consisted  of  an  old  man,  sitting  on  a  bench  made  of 
dried  ryegrassdivots — his  wife,  a  middle-aged  womany 
was  sitting  right  opposite  to  him  on  the  other  side, 
carding  fine  wool  on  a  pair  of  singularly  long  wool- 
cards — a  young  man,  dressed  in  his  Sunday  ciothes, 
with  his  plaid  hung  gracefully  over  the  left  Shoulder, 
bespeaking  him  a  stranger,  sat  on  a  chair  before  the 
fire;  and  a  girl  leaned  with  one  knee  on  the  hearth 
beside  him,  busily  employed  in  lighting  birns  on  the 
fire,  and  preparing  the  family's  supper.  I  addressed 
them  in  the  usual  way,  bidding  thcm  good-e*en;  which 
was  repeated  by  them  in  rather  a  careless  indifferent 
way,  very  unlike  the  kind  bustle  of  hospitality  that 
always  welcomes  a  stranger  in  the  house  of  a  Scottisb 
shepherd.  I  addcd  the  common  and  acute  remark, 
that  it  was  a  fine  evening.  **  Aye,  I's  shure  the  e'en- 
ing*s  weel  eneuch,*'  said  the  old  shepherd.  **  Are.yt 
gaun  a  lang  gate  this  wey  the  neight?"  **  Upon  my 
Word,"  Said  I,  **  that  is  more  than  I  well  know.  What 
may  the  name  of  this  place  be?'*  **  I  dosna  ken  what 
it  may  be  some  time  or  wother,'*  said  he;  *'  but  I  kens 
wcci  eneuch  what  it's  ca't  juost  now.*'  **  And  pray, 
what  is  it  called  just  now?*^  said  1.  **  It's  ca't  bc  a 
neame  that  thou  canst  nae  saye:  sey  thou  wadna  be  ney 
the  better  an  thou  haurd  it,"  said  the  carl,  in  a  tone» 
however,  in  which  there  was  no  ill-nature,  but  rather 
a  kind  of  homely  waggery. 

By  this  time  the  girl  had  stirred  up  the  blaze  to  a 
bright  flame)  and,  throwing  her  ringlets  back  over  her 
left  Shoulder, lurned  round  her  head  and  looked  füll  at 
me.  Good  heavens!  who  was  it,  but  my  dear  Jessy 
Armstrong?  1  was  not  only  surprised,  but  perfectly 
confoundcd;  for,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  I  least  ex- 
pected  to  find  a  lady  with  a  fortune  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  or,  as  some  said,  of  five  thousand,  in  a  lonely 
shepherd'i  cot;  and  I  could  not  help  feeling  as  if  I  had 
got  into  a  scrapc.  It  was  so  unlike  the  places  to 
which  I  had  formerly  gone  a  wooing.  **Bless  me, 
Miss  Armstrong,"  I  exclaimed,  ^^is  this  you?     I  just 
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•lepped  in  to  inquire  the  road  lo  your  place  of  resi- 
dence,  not  thinkinc^  I  would  have  the  happiness  to 
gct  to  it  so  soon.  During  this  short  speech,  shc 
blushed,  turned  pale,  and  blushed  again,  but  made  no 
reply.  I  had  seized  her  hand,  which  she  still  sufTeied 
me  to  hold.  ^*  I  am  so  happy  to  see  you  again!*'  con- 
tinued  I;  **  How  do  you  do?    I  hope  I  find  you  well?'* 

**  T'routh  ey,  Ps  weel  eneuch.  How's  tou  theesel?" 
replied  she^  still  looking  particularly  embarrassed. 
But  after  I  had  replied  to  this,  she  plucked  up  a  little 
confidcnce,  and  said,  ^*  Sey  thou  hess  found  thee  way 
into  this  coontry?  I  trowed  ay  thou  wast  jucking  mej 
but  Ihey  say  better  leate  threyve  than  ne'er  de  weel. 
Come  thee  ways  this  waye,  an'  thraw  fraebout  thee 
plaid;  thou's  welcome  to  the  Lang-hill-side-gate-end 
ibr  aince. "  So  saying,  she  led  me  round  the  hallan — 
took  my  plaid  from  me,  and  hung  it  up,  at  the  same 
time  whispering  into  my  ear,  "  For  thee  lifc  o'  thee, 
denna  teil  them  who  thou  is;  but  ca'  theesel  some 
wother  neame;  an'  be  sure  to  man  theesel.''  I  could  in 
nowise  comprehend  the  meaning  of  either  of  these  in- 
junctions;  but  had  not  a  moment's  time  to  ask  the  ex- 
planation  of  them,  for  we  were  now  beside  the  Com- 
pany, and  in  a  moment  she  had  set  a  seat  for  me, 
which  she  requested  me  to  occupy.  I  durst  not  speak 
a  Word,  as  I  had  some  new  character  to  support,  of 
which  I  had  never  thought;  and  I  blamed  in  my  heart 
the  caprices  of  women,  who  are  always  inclined  to 
throw  a  mystery  over  every  thing,  and  keep  all  con- 
cemed  with  them  in  the  dark  as  far  as  possible.  So 
there  I  sat,  scratching  with  my  nails  at  some  spots  of 
mud  that  had  jerked  on  my  pantaloons,  while  the  old 
man  surveyed  my  limbs  and  muscular  frame  with  con- 
siderable  attention.  The  wife  looked  at  me,  as  if  she 
would  have  looked  me  through;  and  the  young  shep- 
herd,  bitinghis  lip,  cast  a  malicious  and  pryingglance 
at  me  occasionally.  We  were  all  embarrassed,  and  no 
one  knew  either  what  to  do  or  say,  except  the  old  wife, 
who  again  feil  to  her  carding;  the  young shepherd  made 
figures  with  the  end  of  his  stafT  among  the  ashes  on  the 
bearth,  and  Jessy  walked  about  the  floor  with  amostele- 
|int  thousand  pound  air.    The  old  man  was  the  first  to 
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break  silence.  **  Hess  Ihou  comed  fer  the  day  lad?*' 
^aid  he.  I  answered  that  I  had  only  come  from  Sor- 
oie.  **  Ey,  ey,'*  said  he,  '*dis  ihou  ken  Sandy  o'  Sor- 
oie?  He's  a  gayan'  neyce  chap,  Sandy;  I  yince  herdit 
to  the  feyther  o'm.''  '•Feyther,'*  said  the  malicious 
and  inconiprehenr,ible  beauty,  **  thou'lt  no  ken  this 
lad!  He  an'  Ts  la'n  acqucant  at  the  public  pleaces. 
This  is  Sandy  Welch  o'  the  Braeside. "  '*  Deed  1  kens 
noucht  about  him,  Jainny.  I  hae  seen  some  o'  ihae 
Welches  at  Staigshawbank  mony  a  time,  an'  I's  rad 
there's  no  that  muckle  in  them;  for  I  never  saw  ane  o* 
them  o wther  brik  a  chop's  head,  or  take  him  be  the  neck 
aw  me  days."  I  said,  that  though  none  of  the  Welches 
ofmyfamily  would  probably  be  the  first  aggressors  in 
a  brawl,  yet  there  were  some  of  them  whose  heads  the 
best  men  in  the  kingdom  durst  not  break.  **  Ey, 
trouth,  that  may  be,  lad.  I  should  lyke  to  see  them 
Hess  tou  brought  ony  o'  ihae  wi'  thce?*'  "  No,"  said 
I,  **  1  have  come  by  myself.  I  am  one,  I  believe,of  the 
weakliestof  the  name,  but  1  do  not  think  I  have  seen  a 
man  since  I  came  from  honie,  that  durst  break  my 
head.*'  "  Ey,  ey!"  said  he,  "dost  thou  say  sae?  Come 
gie  me  thee  band;  thou's  a  chop  o'  some  metile  efiiraw- 
An'  is  tou  come  to  court  our  Jainny?"  **  That  is  rather 
ahomequestion,  friend,"  said  I.  **  Ney,  ney,  it'sa  very 
fair  question,'' Said  he.  *'rsnosayin}^tou'snoto  court 
her}  thy  reyght's  asgwod  as  anwother's;  Vs  only  asking 
if  thou  is  come  to  court."  I  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  I  did  come  with  the  intention  of  paying  my  ad- 
dresses  to  his  daughter. 

**  Then,  Wullie,  lad,"  said  he,  with  a  joyfui  coun- 
tenance,  and  looking  to  the  young  shepherd,  ^  thou 
maun  stand  to  thy  taickle  again.'*  The  shepherd 
looked  offended,  and  said,  *^lt  is  very  unfair:  now 
when  I  have  turned  up  five  already,  and  got  so  many 
strait  grips,  can  you  think  there's  any  justice  in  bring- 
ing  a  tresh  man  in  on  me?  I  have  set  oif  five  already; 
let  him  wait  his  day." 

I  could  noi  comprehend  this,  and  did  not  yetbelieve 
that  what  Tommy  Potts  lold  me,  about  the  lovers  wrest- 
ling  for  the  maid's  Company,  had  any  foundation  in 
truth.  The  old  shepherd,  however  soon  explained  the 
matter. 
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^Idusna  ken,  WullieGlendinning,"said  hcj  **  thou 
Biay  think  it's  hard  for  thee;  but  yince  a  chop  has  made 
t  reule,  I  see  ney  oose  in  brikkin  through't.  Thou 
canna  beath  hae  tne  lass's  Company  at  th«  seame  time, 
an'  I  wod  reather  see  her  wi'  the  better  chop  than  wi* 
the  wauffest  o'  the  tway.  Tll  teil  thee  what  it  is,  Sandy 
Welch:  sen  cver  my  Jainny  got  a  claut  o'  gear,  the 
lads  are  like  to  pu'  other's  thrapples  out  about  her;  an' 
when  twey  or  threy  o'  them  come  in  ae  night,  as  they 
will  ay  aw  be  rinning  on  a  Friday  night,  an'  aw  the 
säum  gate,  we  juost  gar  them  try  a  werstle;  an'  whae- 
evcr  coups  the  lave,  we  let  him  try  his  band  at  the 
courtin'  ft)r  a  wey,  an'  the  rest  maun  juost  strodd  their 
ways.  The  lassie  has  walth  o'  gear  to  maintain  baeth 
the  sei  o'  heran'  onychop  she  likes  tomarry;  and  whin 
that's  the  case,  I  wod  reather  that  she  got  a  man  than 
a  bauchle." 

'^  It  is  a  Singular  way  of  Casting  lots  for  a  proper 
husband,  indeed,''  said  I,  ^^and  worthy  of  a  Border 
sheil.  But,  pray,  does  Miss  Armstrong  herseif  per- 
fectly  acquiesce  in  this  plan?" 

**  Bless  the  heart  o'  thee!"  said  he,  **  she's  the  strick- 
est o'  the  hale  twote.  She'll  no  bäte  a  faliow  an  inch, 
if  he  war  the  son  of  a  luord.  Very  liitle  wod  hae  meade 
my  Jainny  a  man,  for  she  wants  neane  o'  the  spirit  o' 
ane." 

*'l  know  nothing  of  the  art  of-wrestling,"  said  I, 
^but  for  the  sake  of  your  daughter's  Company,  I'll 
stand  the  test  at  that  or  any  thing  eise." 

^  Deil  a  bit,  but  thou's  a  lad  o'  some  spunk,"  said 
hc;  '*  an'  thou's  better  beane  than  Wullie  Glendinning, 
but  he  prctends  to  be  a  master  o'  the  art.  Coom,  coom, 
Jainny,  lassie,  tak  thou  the  bouet  an'  gie  me  a  candle, 
I'll  haud  it  i'  the  bung  o'  me  bonnet,  an'  we'U  see 
some  mairfine  Sport." 

Miss  Jessy  was  not  slack:  she  lighted  a  candle  and 
put  into  a  lantern,  which  she  called  a  bouet,  and  gave 
another  candle  to  her  father,  who  kept  it  burning  by 
holding  it  knowingiy  in  the  lee  side  of  his  bonnet;  and 
out  we  went  toabeautiful  green  level,  and  slripped  off 
our  coats  and  shoes  to  wrestle  for  anight's  courtingof 
this  beautiful  rural  heiress.  I  pretended  great  igno- 
raucCy  and  madc  as  thou^h  I  did  not  even  know  how 
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to  take  my  hold.  Miss  Jessy  directed  us,  determinea 
to  see  fair  play;  and  as  soon  as  we  were  ri^htly  placed 
for  action,  I  feil  a-struggllng  with  as  inuch  awkward- 
ness  as  I  could  assume,  until  bolh  my  antagonist  and 
the  old  man  laughed  outright  at  me,  for  ever  attempt- 
ing  to  wreslle.  After  affoi-ding  his  sweelheart  and  her 
parents  a  little  sport,  William,  to  bring  the  matter  to 
a  genteel  close,  began  to  work  himself  round  with  his 
right  leg  toward  me^  as  allgood  wrestlers  do;  but,  see- 
ing  that  I  made  no  Opposition  to  this  principal  ma- 
noeuvre,  he  did  it  in  a  very  careless  way,  thinking  he 
had  to  do  with  a  mere  novice.  Little  did  he  know  that 
this  was  just  what  I  wanted.  He  was  bringing  himselt 
to  a  Position  in  which  it  was  impossible  he  could  escape 
me,  provided  I  got  the  first  trip  of  him,  which  I  touk 
care  to  take,  whipping  his  right  foot  in  a  moment  as 
high  as  my  own  knee.  This  brought  him  on  his  back 
with  his  füll  weight,  and  me  above  him.  The  old  man 
uttered  three  or  four  exclamations  of  utter  astonish- 
ment.  **  Thou  hess  gotten  thy  backbraid  for  yince, 
Willie,"  said  Miss  Armstrong.  "  What  ailed  thee  Wil- 
lie?**  said  the  wife.  **  Thou  may  weel  Speer,  wom an,*' 
Said  Robie  again;  ^  for,  be  the  saul  o'  me,  I  never  saw 
Willie  Glendinning  sae  easily  laid  on  his  hack  i*  aw  me 
lyfe.  Ha,  ha,  Willie  thou  jwost  feil  over  as  thou  had 
been  a  corn-seck,  or  a  post  set  up  withoutony  feet.*' 

'*  Confound  his  ignoraiice!*'  said  Willie;  **  whae  ever 
thought  of  his  taking  the  left  foot?  It  was  the  cleverest 
trick  1  ever  saw;  but  if  we  twa  yoke  again!"  *'The 
present  time  is  only  ours,''  said  I;  "  if  that  should 
Chance,  you  will  not  find  me  backward." 

Glendinning  seemed  loth  to  giveupthe  right  he  had 
so  dcarly  and  so  nearly  won,  and  tried  again  and  again 
to  get  a  private  word  of  Jessy,  but  did  not  obtain  it.  He 
came  in,  sat  down  with  us,  and  joined  in  the  generai 
conversation  for  about  an  hour;  and  all  the  time  eyed 
the  lovely  heiress  so  constantly,  that  I  was  persuaded 
he  was  as  deeply  in  love  as  I  was.  Indeed,  I  never  saw 
her  look  so  comely,  or  half  so  elegant,  as  in  her  every- 
day  dress.  She  was  in  ihedress  that  the  country  mai- 
dens  in  the  Lowlandsof  Scotland  wear;  byfarthemost 
becoming  dress  in  the  world  for  setting  out  the  female 
form  in  all  its  lightsome  ease  and  elegance»  a  circum 
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stance  well  known  to  our  ingenious  countrynian, David 
VVilkie.  I  cannot  describe  how  inuch  more  gracefui  she 
looked,  in  her  musiin  short-gown  and  dimity  peltlcoat, 
than  in  her  best  dress  at  the  fair,  and  the  soleninity  at 
which  1  first  saw  her.  I  see  the  dress  must  always  bear 
a  Proportion  to  the  polishof  the  mind;  and  one  woman 
iooks  most  lovely  in  a  dress  in  which  another  would  look 
exceedingly  awkward. 

Among  other  topics  of  conversation,  they  chanced  to 
fall  on  one  that  was  not  a  little  irksome  to  me,  and  part- 
ly  explained  Jessy^s  stratagem.  *^  Does  tou  ken  a  chap/' 
eaid  Robie,  ^^out  amang  thy  muirs,  some  gate,  that 
they  ca*  Geordie  Cochrane?"  I  said  I  had  seen  him,  but 
was  not  intimately  acquainted  with  him.  ^  He  gat  his 
skin  tightly  threshed  at  the  hiringfair,  however,*'  said 
he,  **  be  ane  o'  our  Liddel-head  chaps  'at  they  ca'  Tom- 
my Potts.  He  thought  proper  to  kiss  our  Jainny«  an* 
gie  her  her  fairing;  but  he  had  better  hae  keepit  his 
kissesand  fairings  to  the  sel'o'  him,  or  ta'en  them  harae 
to  his  muirland  lasses  and  benty-neckit  foresiers,  for  be 
my  certy  he  gat  his  dickens.'*  Here  the  old  buUy  of  a 
Borderer  scratched  hiselbow  and  his  ear«  and  indulged 
in  a  hearty  laugh,  at  the  circumstance  of  Potts  having 
threshed  myakin^  as  he  called  it.  Glendinning  and  the 
wife  joined  him,  and  Miss  Armstrong  laughed  Che  hear- 
tie«t  of  all,  seeming  toenjoy  my  predicament  mightiiy. 

"Had  the  fool  taen  the  lassie  into  a  house,  out  o' 
light,"  continued old  Robie,  chuckling,  "  he  might  hae 
gien  her  half  a  score  o'  kisses  an'  theu  nac  man  had 
pny  right  to  pike  a  hole  in  his  blanket;  but  for  a  stranger 
to  kiss  a  lass  i'  the  open  street,  afore  a'  her  sweethearts 
an'  acquaintances,  it  s  bragging  them  a*  to  their  teeth.  *' 
"  We  never  look  on  it  in  any  other  light,"  said  Glendin- 
ning. **He  needs  nae  come  here,"  said  Robie,  *'  an* 
that  ye  may  teil  him,  Sandy  Welch,  frae  me;  for  the 
man  that  first  gies  a  hale  coontry-side  the  brag,  an'  theo 
lets  sie  a  chap  as  Tommy  Potts  skelp  him  tili  he  can 
nouther  gang  nor  stand,  sali  never  cross  haffats  wi*  a 
bairn  o'  mine." 

I  could  not  help  taking  up  the  cudgels  in  my  own  de- 
fence:  so  I  said,  that  I  understood  mycountryman  had 
been  provoked  beyond  suHerance  by  vulgär  and  insvcit- 
ing  language;  and,  moreover  that  I  had  been  told  ther« 
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was  a  very  Utile  diflerence  in  the  engagement,  by  an 
eye-witnessj  and  thai  if  Cochrane  had  not  been  so  ge- 
nerous  as  always  to  let  hiin  up,  when  he  had  him  under 
him  and  at  bis  mercy,  the  success  of  the  day  had  been 
reversed.  '•  l's  unco  glad,  however,  that  he  gat  bis 
hide  beasted,"  said  Robie.  *'  I  likes  ay  to  see  a  man 
ihat  brags  me  cooniry  come  to  the  woarj  and  ony 
chap  that  wad  Bing  a  glass,  punch  and  aw,  in  a  neigh- 
bour's  face,  deserves  aw  that  Cochrane  gat.  Be  the 
faith  o'  me,  1  never  gat  sae  hard  a  word  frae  neay  man, 
but  I  could  hae  gicn  as  hard  a  ane  again,  rather  as  be 
sae  belt  bürsten;  he  mought  hae  düng  out  the  chield'f 
herns,  an'  what  wad  he  hae  said  for  the  sei  o'  him  then? 
It  was  a  dear  kiss  to  him,  Jainny;  an'  yet  thou  laughs 
at  it,  thou  hempy.  What's  aw  this  snirtin  an'  gigglin 
the  night  forP  I  wat  weel  thisisno  Geordie  Cochrane 
the  sei'  o*  him?"  **  I  would  not  wonder  much  if  it  is,'* 
said  Glendinning.  *^And  now  I  think  on't,  I  could 
gay  my  oath  it  is  no  other;  the  ease  with  which  he  threw 
Tommy  Potts,  and  the  trip  with  the  ieft  heel."  '*  Me, 
sir!"  Said  I,  observing^  how  necessary  it  was  to  keep 
up  my  lovely  maid's  stratagem — *'Me!  me  Geordie 
Cochrane!"  Glendinning  was  rather  damped,  and 
Jcssy  was  like  to  die  with  laughing;  but  as  soon  as  she 
recovered  breath,  she  said,  **  Never  heed  thou  what  he 
says,  Willie;  he's  juost  Geordie  Cochrare — stand  to 
thy  point."  '*  The  deviPs  in  the  wcnch,"  thought  I, 
^^  what  is  she  about  now?  Is  she  first  going  to  lay  a 
scheme,  and  then  blow  it  up  in  my  face  formere  diver- 
sion?"  1  was  wrong,  and  she  was  right*  I  believe  she 
took  the  only  method,on  the  emergcncy,that  could  have 
turned  them  from  the  right  scent.  Glendinning  looked 
suspicious;  but  old  Robie,  her  father,  was  quite  con- 
vinced.  "  Ah !  thou  pawky  elf,"  said  he,  "  thou's 
tricking  us,  and  want  to  set  us  about  the  lugs  o'  ane 
anowther,  to  gie  thee  sport.  I'll  teil  thee  what  it  's, 
Sandy  Welch,  thou  hess  won  thyscl'  a  gliff*s  crack- 
mg  wi'  that  skelpie:  but  an  thou  believe  aw  that  she 
teils  thee,  ihou'lt  gct  fcw  to  believe  thee.*' 

With  that  old  Robie  began  t«  loose  his  knce-buttons 
and  ihrusduwn  his  hose,  which  Glendinning  took  as  a 
Signal,  and  trudgcd  his  way  in  bad  humour,  and  appa 
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renily  suspecting  that  he  left  the  bonny  lass  for  whom 
he  bad  wresiled  so  manfully«  in  the  possession  of 
thedetested  Geordie  Cochrane.  Old  Robie  conversed 
wiih  nie  freely  as  Sandy  Welch,  and  said,  that  *•  he 
had  heard  thae  Welches  about  the  head  o'  Annan  war 
muckle  men  i'  the  warld,  and  sträng  i'  gear;  but,  for  his 
party  he  likit  strength  o'  beane  and  sennin  better,  for 
that  Jainny  stwood  in  nay  need  o''  the  ane,  but  the 
twother  might  stand  her  i'some  stead,  and  might  beat  a 
misler  meay  ways  than  ane.  But  wow,  man/'  conlinued 
he,  **thev  hae  durty  ill-faur'd  sheep!  I  hae  seen  them 
staanin  i  Staigshawbank,  wi'  great  smashis  o'  ill-bred 
tatty  things,  as  black  wi'  tar  as  they  had  been  dippit 
like  candle  i'  the  tar-kitt^  but  they  had  some  pith  i'  their, 
spaulds  te."  The  idea  of  bodily  strength  was  always 
uppermost  wilh  Robie;  and  I  conceived,  from  the 
thoughtful  mood  in  which  he  appeared  after  he  had 
made  the  last  rem ark,  that  his  mind  was  dwelling  on 
idea  of  the  success  that  the  Messrs.  Welches  black- 
faced  tarry  wedders  would  have  had,  in  wrestling  or 
running,  against  the  Cheviot  and  mugg  wedders  of 
the&outh.  Atlength  he  leftus  abrupily,  and  went  to 
bed,  with  this  Observation,  that  *'  if  1  proved  as  expert 
at  courting  as  wreätling,he  stood  achance  of  losing  his 
bit  wench." 

Not  so  indifferent  was  the  mother  of  the  young  lady 
She  appeared  dissatisßed,  and  unwilling  to  leave  her 
only  daughter  in  the  dark  with  a  stranger.  She  kept 
poking  about  the  fire  with  the  tongs,  and,  at  every  word 
which  was  said,  either  by  her  daughter  or  me,  she  ut- 
tcred  a  kind  of  hem^  without  opening  her  lips.  It 
sounded  to  me  like  a  note  of  pity  mixcd  with  derisiont 
and  1  did  not  like  the  wife  at  all.  She  did  not,  however, 
venture  to  expostulate  fora  good  while,  seemingafraid 
of  being  overheard  by  her  husband;  for  she  was  con- 
stantly  looking  over  her  Shoulder  towards  the  bed,  in 
which  he  had  vanished  among  good  wooUen  blankets, 
to  dream  over  the  fcats  of  his  youth  in  running,  wrest- 
ling, and  putting  the  slone.  Robie's  breath  began  to 
sound  deep — the  goodwife^s  hems  became  more  audi- 
ble,  and  by  degrees  sounded  rat  her  like  free  groans.  I 
wished  her  a  hundred  miles  distant,  and  feared  that 
ihe  would  mar  all  my  bliss  with  that  lovely  and  de 
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^  lightful  creature,  for  whom  my  whole  vitals  had  bccB 
so  long  inflamed  with  love.  "  Gae  thee  ways  to  thcc 
bed,  mother,"  said  Jessy,  who  had  tili  now  been  work- 
ing  up  and  down  ihe  house.  "  Whal's  tou  sitting 
graning  there  for?  Mind  I  hae  been  up  twae  nighta 
this  week  already. " 

"Twae  nights  already!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Armstrong, 
alias  Mary  Park  o*  the  Wolfcleuch-head,  who,  having 
come  froni  the  head  of  Borlhwick  Water,  did  not  spcak 
with  such  a  füll  border  accent  as  either  her  husband  or 
daughterj  **Twae  nights  already!  H*m!  h'm!  baim, 
bairn!  1  hae  aften  tauld  thee,  that  sie  watchins  an  wak- 
ins,  an*  moopins  an'  mellins  wi'  ilka  ane^can  never  come 
^to  good.  But  d*ye  ken,  sir,  that  our  Robin's  crazed, 
poor  man,  about  warsi]ing,an'  a*  sie  nonsense.  Gudc 
sauf  us!  I  believe  he  has  never  thought  about  aught 
eise  a'  his  days;  just  as  ane  could  warstle  himseP  into 
heaven.  O  wad  he  but  mind  the  ae  thingneedful!  an' 
instead  o'  gieingour  bairn  to  the  best  warstier,  gieher 
at  night  to  him  that  could  pray  the  best  prayer  for  him- 
ser  an'  her." 

**  An',  be  me  troth,  mwother,  I  wadna  sit  five  minutes 
in  his  Company,"  said  Jessy.  "  Does  tou  ken  what 
Jamie  the  poyet's  sang  says?  *  He  that  prays  is 
ne'er  to  trust.'  I  wad  reyther  trust  myseP  wi'  a  good 
warstier  than  wi'  a  good  prayer,  ony  tirae.  I'm  quite 
o'  the  poyet's  mind.'' 

**  H^m!  h'm!"  said  Mary  Park,  **  sie  tree,  sie  fruit! 
The  thing  that's  bred  i'  the  bane's  ill  to  drive  out  o' 
theflesh.  Oh,  wowme!  what  this  ageis  come  to!  Pil 
teil  thee,  Mr.  Welch,  the  highest  part  o'  my  ambition 
wad  be,  to  see  my  lassie  married  on  a  minister;  ane 
that  wad  mind  the  thing  that's  good,  an'  keep  hf  his 
ain  wife  an'  his  ain  bed,  an'  that  had  a  snug  house,  an* 
a  glibe  that  he  could  ca'  his  ain,  an'  a  round  sum  ilka 
year,  whaiever  might  happen." 

•'I  teil  thee  sae,  now,^  said  Jessy:  **I  trow  thei'e's 
mony  ae  thing  needfu^  wi'  thee  mwother.  But  1  ne'er 
saw  it  otherwise  wi*  a  religious  body  yei.  A'  seif!  a' 
.seif!  The  very  dread  o*  hell,  an*  their  glibness  o' 
claughtin  at  heaven,  has  somcthingselfish  in  it.  But 
l'm  sure  I  twold  thee,  mwother,  that  I  had  nae  objec- 
iions  to  a  praying  man.     Canst  tou  pray  weel,  Sandyx 
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Pssure  can  tou,  for  I  saw  thce  tuniin'  up  thc  white  o' 
thy  ecn  al  Tommy  Rewil's  sermon.  Tse  be  bound, 
aften  hast  tou  had  thy  neb  to  a  lime  wa'." 

**Haud  your  tongue,  ye  corky-headit,  light-heeled 
tawpie,"  Said  the  displeased  Mary  Park  o'  the  Wolf- 
cleuch-hcad;  "  wad  ye  rin  your  head  against  Heavcn, 
an'  your  back  to  the  barn  wa%'  at  the  same  time?  Sorry 
wad  I  be  to  scc  it;  but  I'm  sair  cheatit  gin  some  o'  your 
warst lers  dinna  warstle  you  out  o'  ony  bit  virtue  an' 
maidenly  menise  that  ye  hae,  an'  fling  a'  your  bonny 
gowdguineas  to  the  wind,  after  they  hae  ye  under  their 
thoom.  As  the  tree  fa's  there  it  maun  lie;  and  as  the 
maid  fa's  sae  she  maun  lie  too. " 

**  I  ken  weel  what  gate  1  shall  fa',  then,"  said  the  im- 
placable  Miss  Armstrong,  who  evidcntly  wished,  by 
every  means  in  her  power,  to  put  a  stop  to  her  mother's 
rcligious  cant,  of  which,  I  suppose,  she  got  many  a 
hearty  dose;  but  it  would  not  do. 

**H'm!  h'm!"  said  Mary  Park,  "alak,  an'wae'smel 
But  what  can  I  expect?  If  the  good  secd  be  aown 
among  thristles,  it  will  spring  among  ihristles;  if  it's 
sown  in  the  flesh,  it  maun  grow  in  the  flesh;  if  it's  sown 
among  stones,  it  will  rise  among  stones.'* 

"  Hout,fie,  mwother,"  interrupted  the  maid,"  thou's 
no  surely  hinting  that  I  was  sawn  in  ony  o'  thae  soils? 
Gin  that  be  Scripture,  it's  unco  hamel  made,  an'  we 
hae  enougho't." 

*♦  The  want  o'  religion  is  the  mother  of  a'  evil,"  said 
Mary  Park.  ^^  It  is  the  edder  on  the  hill,  that  sooks  the 
laverack  out  o'  the  lift.  It  is  the  raven  i'  the  wilderness, 
that  cries  from  cvening  to  morning,  an*  the  mair  that  ye 
feed  her,  the  louder  is  her  cry.  But  wo  be  unto  her 
that  thirsteth  after  stolen  bread  and  the  waters  of  un- 
righteousness!  I  send  ye  to  the  kirk,  an'  when  I  ex- 
pect  ye  tocome  hame  like  a  good  heavenly-minditlass, 
wi'  a'  the  notes  o'  the  sermon,  ye  come  hame  wi'  half 
a  dozen  profane  young  hempies  at  your  elbow.  Isend 
ye  to  a'  the  sacramenis  round,  in  hopes  that  ye*ll  get  a 
draught  o'  faith;  but  a'  that  ye  get  is  anoiher  draught 
o'  sense,  an'  hame  ye  come  wi'  anothcr  young  mar 
after  ye-  Your  ee's  like  the  edder's,  it  draws  a*  tht 
caroal  an'  worldly-mindit  o'  this  generation  to  you^ 
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an'  salr  am  I  fear'd«  that  a  cast  o'  grace  thou'lt  ncTcr 
gct.»' 

•*  Indeed,  but  I  will,  mwother:  an  thou'lt  gae  to  thec 
bcd,  Sandy  Welch  will  gi*e  me  ane.  He  ga*e  me  anc 
already,  when  he  threw  Willif:  Glendiiining;  for  ill 
wad  1  hae  likit  to  hae  sal  another  night  wi'  him.  But 
it  was  nae  cast  o'  grace  for  poor  Wiilic.  But  come, 
come,  Sandy,  as  I'm  sure  thou  didna  come  fifty  milcs 
to  hear  a  sermon,  I  trow  thou  an'  I  maun  e'en  make 
cur  bed  *  low  down  amang  the  heather,  for  a*  nighu" 

••  Waur  an'  waur,"  said  Mary  Park;  '*  whacan  take 
fire  i'  their  bosom  an'  no  be  burnt?  I  hae  tried  feath- 
ersy  I  hae  tried  woo';  I  hae  tried  a  bed  o'  won  hay,  an' 
ane  o'  fleeing  bent;  but  I  fand  ay  the  temptations  o' 
Satan  harder  on  a  bed  o'  green  heather  than  a'  the 
lave  put  thegither.  Na,  na,  an  ye  will  trust  yoursel 
wi'  strangers,  keep  within  your  father's  door;  there's 
something  sacred  i'  the  bigging,  and  in  the  very  nanie. 
I's  e'en  gae  my  ways  and  leave  ye;  my  absence  will  bc 
good  Company;  but,  oh!  I  wish  it  war  At«  will  that  the 
days  o'  warstling  an'  wooing  were  ower!"  And  on  say- 
ing  this,  Mary  Park,  forme rlyof  the  Wolfcleuch-head, 
went  groaning  to  her  bed  and  left  us. 

I  could  not  help  being  affected  with  her  words,  not« 
withstanding  all  the  absurdities  that  she  jumbied  to- 
gether.  The  scriptural  style  in  which  her  reflectiont 
were  vented  gave  them  sometimes  a  tint  of  sublimity. 
I  saw  that  she  had  fears  for  herdaughter,  butwistnot 
well  what  to  fear;  and,  moreover,  that  all  her  ideas 
were  crude  and  unformed.  As  for  Janet,  she  was 
completely  her  father's  child,  as  the  sayingis;  and  ac- 
tually  valued  a  man  principally  on  his  pi*owess  in  athie- 
tic  exercises.  No  sooner  were  we  left  alone,  than  sht 
lif^ed  my  arm,  and  desired  me  to  hold  it  up.  I  obey- 
ed;  when,  to  my  astonishment,  she  clasped  her  arms 
round  my  Shoulders  and  ehest,  and  squeezed  me  so 
strait,  that  I  was  like  to  lose  my  breath.  **This," 
thought  I,  *'  is  the  most  amorous  girl  that  ever  1  met 
with  in  my  life;"  and,  judging  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
return  her  caresses,  1  likewise  clasped  my  arms  round 
her,  and  was  going  to  lay  on  two  or  three  sound  smackt 
of  kisses  on  her  Ups;  but  she  repuised  me  sharply,  say- 
ingy  at  the  sams  time^  ^  Thou  didst  nae  thinlu  fooL 
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Ümt  1  was  gain  tokiss  thee;  I  was  only  fathoming  thy 
girth  round  the  Shoulders.  There's  no  a  |over  tbat  I 
hao»  but  I  ken  his  poust  to  a  hair.  Thinks  tou  1*11  sit 
wi*  a  lad  tili  aince  I  ken  whether  he's  worth  the  sitting 
wi'  or  no?'' 

She  next  spanned  my  wrist,  and  then,  with  particu- 
Ur  attention,  my  arm,  near  the  Shoulder.  ^  Thou's 
no  the  beane  o'  our  Border  lads,"  said  she,  *^  but  there's 
few  o'  them  better  put  thegither.  I  hae  nae  fund  a 
betler  shaped,  cvleaner  made  arm."  And  then  she 
added,  with  a  füll  sigh,  ^  I  wish  thou  had  but  lick'd 
Tommy  Potts." 

I  pretended  to  hold  the  matter  very  light^  and  said 
it  was  a  drunken  fray,  in  which  no  man  could  answer 
for  the  consequences;  but  I  found  that  nothing  would 
go  down— -no  pretence  or  excuse  was  admissible;  I 
musteither/icA;  Tommy  PoUSyor  give  up  all  pretensions 
to  her.     She  even  let  me  know,  in  piain  enough  terms, 
that  i  was  a  favourite,  and  that  she  regretted  the  cir- 
cumstance  exceedingly;  but  that  indelible  blot  on  my 
character  rendered  it  impossible  for  her  either  to  think 
of  me  as  a  lover  or  a  husband.   *^  What  wad  my  father 
an'  half-brothers  say,"  said  she,  *'  If  I  were  to  marry  a 
man  that  loot  himsel'  be  threshed  by  Tommy  Potts,  a 
great^upple  dugon,  wi'  a  back  nae  stiffer  than  a  willy- 
wand?'  It's  nae  great  matter  to  settle  him.     He's  gayan' 
good  at  arms-length,  an'  a  fleeing  trip;  but  when  ane 
comes  to  close  quarters  wi'  him,  he's  but a dugon.'*     I 
offered  to  challenge  him  to  fight  me  with  pistols,  but 
that  only  raised  her  indignation.     She  abhorred  such 
mean  and  cowardly  advantages,  she  said,  which  was 
confessing  my  inferiority  in  both  strength  and  courage 
at  once,  the  only  two  ingredients  in  a  man's  character 
that  were  of  any  value.     In  short  nothing  would  do, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  leave  my  rural  beauty,  for  whom 
my  heart  had  been  in  such  pain,  without  any  encour- 
agement.     1  was,  however,  greatly  amazed  with  her 
character;  and  her  personal  beauty  w'is  such,   that  I 
could  nor  help  iovin^;  her.     Her  manners  were  rustic, 
bat  not  vulgär;  and  her  character,   though  a  perfect 
ttiomaly  among  her  sex,  was  void  of  aifectation.     Be- 
ndes,  her  fortune  was  free  and  unincumbered^ — nc 
Mnaii  concern  for  the  sou  of  a  poor  farmer. 
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Upon  the  whole,  I  thought  1  could  not  de  less  than 
once  more  fight  Tommy  P^otls,  and  eiiher  retrieve  my 
lost  honour  or  die  in  the  skirmlsh;  and  with  this  man- 
ful  intent  I  went  to  the  July  fair  at  Langholra.  I  soon 
got  my  eye  upon  my  antagonist;  but  who  should  he  be 
going  in  close  Company  with,  but  the  identical  Willie 
Glendinning  ?  This  was  rather  an  awkward  predica- 
ment,  as  1  behoved  to  appear  as  Sandy  Welch  to  the 
one,  and  Geordie  Cochrane  to  the  other;  so  I  was  ob- 
liged  to  watch  ihem  at  a  distance,  and  from  the  way 
that  1  saw  them  looking  about,  and  keeping  constantly 
together,  I  had  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  on  some 
plot  against  me,  either  in  one  of  my  characters  or 
both. 

The  day  wore  to  a  close,  and  I  saw  that  they  were 
determined  not  to  separate.  I  had  kept  myself  sober 
all  the  day,  ihat  I  might  have  my  senses  and  dexterity 
in  füll  play;  and  I  was  glad  to  see  that  Potts  seemed  to 
be  tippling  with  great  freedom.  Resolved  not  to  let 
the  opportunity  slip,  I  got  my  friend  Jock  Grieve  of 
Crofihead,  a  gentleman  who  feared  no  man  alive,  and 
cared  as  little  either  for  giving  a  eood  threshing,  or 
getting  one,  as  any  man  I  knew  ol.  1  took  him  in, 
merely  on  pretence  of  treating  him  with  a  glass  before 
leaving  the  market,  and  without  apprising  him,  in  the 
most  distant  manner,  of  my  intentions  of  beginning  a 
rowe^  as  il  is  there  called.  I  knew  my  mark  well;  and, 
in  considerable  perturbation  of  mind,  led  the  way 
into  a  tenl,  where  sat  my  two  Border  antagonists. 
I  chose,  as  my  seat,  the  form  immediately  facing  theirs, 
so  that  when  we  sat  down  our  noses  were  almost  to- 
gcther.  Potts  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and 
instantly  held  out  his  band;  but,  being  determined  to 
stand  on  no  terms  with  either  the  one  or  the  other,  I 
refused  to  shake  hands  with  him.  This  affronted  him 
greatly;  his  face  grew  as  red  as  crimson,  and  he  feil  a 
Iretting  and  growling  most  furiously.  "  Sae  thou 
winna  sheake  hands  wo  me,  wilt  tou  nae?  Gwod,  I  rues 
that  I  oilered.  I  think  I  cares  as  little  for  thee  as  thou 
does  for  me,  an'  I  think  I  hcss  pruven  that  I  needs 
care  as  little. '^  I  asked  what  business  he,  or  any  low 
vulgär  rascal  like  him,  had  ado  to  interfere  with  me; 
and  if  it  was  the  custom  of  this  country,  that  two  or 
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tbree  friends  could  not  go  into  a  house,  or  tent  to  talk 
of  business,  or  enjoy  themselves,  but  they  must  be  in- 
terrupted  by  such  beastly  Jargon  as  bis?  **  I  chastised 
you  for  your  temerily  in  that  already,'*  addcd  I,  **  and 
think  you  should  have  taken  some  care  before  you  ven- 
tured  to  do  it  again/' 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  bis  impatience  at  bear- 
ing  this.  He  fidged  and  grinned,  squeezing  bis  teeth 
together,  and  doubling  bis  great  fists;  and,  at  lengtb, 
with  more  readiness  tbaivany  one  would  bave  tbougbt 
hc  was  master  of,  be  answered,  **  Weal,  weal,  Vs  no 
speak  to  tbee  at  a'.  But  tou  canna  binder  me  to  speak 
to  my  ain  neigbbour,  and  tou  sanna  binder  me  to  speak 
about  wbat  I  like.  Wullie  Glendinning,  did'st  tou  evei 
hear  the  like  o't,  for  Geordie  Cocbrane  to  say  be  chas 
teased  me?  It  is  weal  known  to  a'  tbe  country  tbat  I 
tbroosbed  bim  tili  be  coudna  stand  tbe  lane  o^  bim." 
**Aiid  sae  tbou's  Geordie  Cocbrane  after  a'?"  said 
Glendinning.  Jack  Grieve,  on  seeing  that  ill  blood 
was  getting  up,  tbougbt  it  was  requisite  for  bim,  as  mv 
friend,  to  be  angry  too.'*  *'  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir/* 
Said  bej  "  you're  in  a  small  mistake;  be  is  commonly 
Galt  Meuter  Cocbrane;  and  do  you  call  bim  aught  eise 
at  your  periU  in  my  Company.'*  **  And  thou's  Master 
Grieve,  too,  I's  uphaud;  and  l's  Mr.  Glendinning;  and 
thou  ca's  me  aught  eise  tbe  night,  Ts  won  tbee  a 
good  dadd  on  the  tae  side  o'  the  head. '' 

It  was  needless  to  blow  the  coal  any  botter  between 
tbese  two;  there  was  a  deiiance  in  every  look  tbat  past, 
and  in  every  word  tbat  was  uttered  between  them;  so 
tbat  I  was  left  with  Potts  to  renew  our  quarrel  as  we 
chose«  I  took  care  it  should  not  be  long,  being  resolved 
beforehand  to  try  bis  mettle  once  more.  i  told  bim  that 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  talked  of  me  in  the  coun- 
try, I  was  determined  not  to  beai* — that  be  knew  I  had 
it  in  my  power  to  bave  finished  bim  two  or  tbree  times 
in  our  first  encounter  had  I  chose — that  be  should  now 
know  bis  master;  and  if  be  had  the  heart  of  a  flea,  be 
could  not  refuse  to  give  me  satisfaction  after  the  brag- 
ging  that  he  had  made.  Tommy  did  not  flinch  a  bit; 
Dut  accepted  of  my  challenge  with  perfect  readiness, 
and  in  tbree  niinut«:»  we  were  hard  at  it  on  tbe  top  of 
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the  Langholmhill,  surrounded  by  a  motley  crcw  of 
Bordercrs«  of  every  age  and  sex.  I  was  perfecüy  so- 
bei ;  and  Potts,  though  not  intoxicated,  had  drank  t 
goiid  deal.  Il  was  certaLnly  owing  lo  ihis  thal  I  found 
such  a  difference  in  his  prowess  from  the  Urne  of  our 
firsc  combat.  He  fought  with  violence,  but  wiih  Utile 
caution;  and  I  feit  as  if  he  were  nothing  in  my  hands. 
1  guarded  against  every  trip,  and  warded  every  blow 
thac  he  aimed  with  the  greatest  ease;  but  his  arms 
were  so  long  and  powerful,  that  my  strokes  had  liule 
or  HO  eCfect.  I  never  was  a  good  striker«  and  I  could 
onlf  strike  with  the  right  band.  At  length«  quite  con- 
scious  of  superiority,  and  perhaps  on  that  account,  I 
made  a  break  at  him  and  seized  him  by  the  Shoulder. 
He  made  a  desperate  exertion  to  free  himself,  but  I 
seized  him  by  the  hair,  and  the  right  ear  with  the  othei 
band,  and,  in  spite  of  his  struggles,  closed  with  him, 
tripped  the  leet  from  him,  and  gave  him  a  hearty  fall. 
I  itien  gave  him  two  or  three  sangulne  blows  upon  the 
temple  and  lefi  eye  and  Sprung  again  to  my  feeu  He 
was  siunned;  and,  as  he  attempted  to  rise,  I  gave  him 
a  blow  on  the  Shoulder  with  the  sole  of  my  foot,  which 
tumbled  him  over  again,  and  always  as  he  attempted 
to  get  up  I  repcated  it,  kicking  him  in  this  way  down 
the  Langholmhill  before  me.  He  had  notas  yet  yield- 
ed;  but  must  have  done  so  in  less  than  two  minutes, 
for  he  was  quite  exhausted.  At  that  moment  I  was 
knocked  down  by  a  side  stroke  given  me  by  some  one, 
and  it  was  never  known  by  whom.  The  Bordcrers 
lookcd  on  their  honour  as  beingat  stake  in  this  encoun- 
ter,  and  some  one  had  most  unwarrantably  takcn  this 
method  of  retrieving  the  day.  Jock  Grieve  blamed 
Glendinning«  who  denied  it;  and  these  two  fought. 
However,  Grieve  beat  him,  and  gave  him  a  severe 
drubbmg;  but  in  a  subsequent  battle  with  John  Glen- 
dinning,  WilUam's  brother,  one  of  the  hardest  fought 
that  ever  was  fought,  Grieve  had  rather  the  worstof  it. 

i  saw  nothing  of  thesc,  having  been  led,or  rather car- 
-ied,  into  ihe  lenl  from  whence  we  issued.  For  a  whilc 
l  continued  insensible,  and  had  no  recollection  of  any 
thing  that  had  happened^  but,  after  having d rank  aglass 
or  two  of  winc.  1  bclievcd  myself  recovered.  I  was 
grievously  nibtaken;  for  the  stroke  had  been  given  with 
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a8taff<»  or  sonie  tl.ick  blunt  Instrument.  My  skull  was 
slightly  fractured,  and  though  the  wound  did  not  bleed, 
ittweUed  to  an  unusual  size,  and  grew  all  discoloured. 
I  was  highly  indignant  at  the  foul  play  I  had  got,  and 
expressed  myself  m  bitter  terms  against  the  borderers 
in  general.  Indeed,  every  one,  both  friend  and  foe, 
were  alike  violent  in  their  exccrations  of  so  base  and 
cowardly  an  assault.  But  that  which  provoked  me 
worst  of  all,  was  the  word  that  was  brought  in  to  me, 
that  Potts  had  bragged  that  he  gave  the  blow  himself, 
although  at  the  very  moment  I  was  tossing  him  with 
my  foot.  All  that  I  did  afterwards  I  did  very  wrong; 
for  it  was  done  in  a  rage,  and  whatever  isdone  in  that 
mood  is  ill  done  and  repented  of.  Had  I  held  myself 
as  I  was,  I  had  come  off  honourably  enough,  and  the 
base  conduct  of  my  adversaries  would  have  been  uni- 
Tersally  reprobated;  but  I  abused  Potts,  and  threaten- 
ed  the  utmost  vengeance  on  him,  as  well  as  on  his  ac- 
complice  who  had  knocked  me  down.  There  were 
not  wanting  some  to  carry  this  news  to  Potts,  who  was 
soon  found,  and  as  ready  either  to  fight  me  or  shake 
nands  with  me  as  ever;  the  former  of  which  I  impru- 
dently  preferred.  .  Alas!  the  tables  were  now  fairly 
turned  against  me,  as  the  stroke  on  my  head  had  weak- 
ened  my  whole  frame.  I  had  no  more  strength  to 
fight  against  a  waking  assailant  than  a  man  sleeping 
and  struggling  in  a  dream,  and  feil  an  easy  prey  to 
Potts.  Still  I  refused  to  give  in,  though  I  could  nei- 
ther  retum  a  blow  nor  ward  one;  but  the  onlookers 
humanely  separated  us  by  force. 

It  was  a  twelvemonth  before  I  overcame  the  effects 
of  this  blow,  being  troubled  with  a  swimming  in  my 
head,  and  great  debility;  but  before  the  expiry  of  that 
time,  I  had  quite  forgot  my  Border  darling,  or  thought 
on  her  only  as  a  natural  curiosity.  I  was  always  a  fa- 
vourite  with  the  girls,  but  never  with  their  parents  or 
guardian.  I  lost  my  first  love  (regretted  to  this  hour) 
for  never  having  asked  her  in  niarriage  at  any  stated 
period;  but  grew  careless,  and  so  left  her.  1  am  per- 
suaded  I  lost  the  nrxt  also,  for  never  having  asked  her 
for  my  wife  at  all;  and  I  lost  the  third,  the  loveliest  and 
nebest  of  them  all,  the  bcautiful  but  unconscionable 
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Jessy  Armstrong,   because  I  could  not  lick  Thfmmf 
Potts. 

Thus  were  the  days  of  my  youthfui  passion  vom  out. 
They  had  their  delights;  but  they  were  not  those  de- 
lights  on  which  recollection  loves  to  dwell;  to  which 
the  soul  tu  ms  with  serene  satisfactiony  as  thc  dawn- 
ings  of  future  felicity.  They  were  meteors  in  the 
paths  of  folly,  gilding  the  prospects  of  youth  for  a 
season  with  rays  of  the  wamiest  and  most  brilliant 
hues;  but  they  dazzled  but  to  deceive,  and  left  thehead- 
long  follower  mixed  in  the  pursuits,  and  obliged  to 
pursue  his  devious  course  in  darkness  and  uncer- 
tainty. 

From  this  time  forth,  I  formed  no  ardent  attachment; 
1  feil  into  one  intrigue  after  another  with  my  father's 
servant  girls,  and  afterwards  with  my  own,  by  some 
of  whom  I  was  much  plagued,  as  well  as  palpably  taken 
in.  But  for  all  those  things  I  had  no  one  to  blame  but 
myself;  and,  to  my  shame,  I  confess,  that  in  such  kind 
of  courses  was  theprime  of  my  manhood  wasted;  and 
they  may  say  whal  they  will,  but  every  old  bachelor 
has  the  same  crimes  to  answer  for,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  On  account  of  some  of  my  misdemeanours, 
I  next  feil  out  with  the  minister  and  kirk-session  of 
the  parisih,  where  I  resided,  because,  forsooth,  I  would 
not  submit  lo  do  penance  publicly  in  the  church,  a 
foolish  and  injurious  old  popish  rite,  which  I  despised 
and  abominated;  and  thismisunderstandingcausedme 
to  lose  a  lady  of  fortune  a  very  few  years  ago,  whom  I 
had  courted  for  conveniency,  and  who,  for  convcnien- 
cy's  sake,  and,  as  a  last  resource  in  the  world  of  gal- 
lantry,  had  yielded  to  become  my  blooming  bride. 
And  this  anecdote,  as  it  is  the  last  in  my  love  adven- 
tures,  shall  be  the  last  in  this  narrative. 

I  was  introduced  to  this  young  lady  of  forty-iive  at 
Edinburgh,  on  my  annual  visit  to  that  city,  by  a  rcla- 
tion  of  my  own.  She  had  been  handsome  and  beauti- 
ful,  and  she  still  looked  very  well,  but  then  she  was 
rouged  most  delicately.  This  1  soon  discovered,  by 
observing  that  her  cars  and  cheeks  were  of  different 
hues,  and  1  mentioned  it  to  my  relation,  who  smiicd  at 
me,  and  said,  ^  it  was  better  that  she  should  be  painted 
with  rouge  than  with  strong  liquors,  for  when  a  maid 
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•f  fashion  reached  a  certain  period  of  life,  shr  must 
paint  eilher  with  ihe  one  ov  the  other.  I  acquiesced 
in  this  sentiment,  ihough  I  liked  the  painiing  very  illj 
and  as  I  conceived  it  impossible  for  nie  to  be  in  a  State 
more  unsociable  than  that  in  which  I  was,  I  paid  my 
addresses  to  her  the  more  briskly,  perhaps  because  I 
did  not  care  a  farthing  whether  they  were  accepted  or 
not.  She  received  my  addresses  with  the  greatest 
politeness,  and  with  a  manner  trulyengaging.  I  liked 
her  the  better,  and  pushed  my  suit  vehemently,  in  a 
correspondence  that  ensued.  Her  letters  to  me  were 
filled  with  the  most  beautiful  and  sublime  moral  senti- 
ments,  with  sometimes  a  dash  of  afTected  religious  en- 
thusiasm,  but  not  a  word  of  love,  save  that  they  always 
began  with  the  endearing  and  familiär  epithet,  ^  My 
dear  sir/ 

She  was  a  paragon  of  sanctity  and  devotion,  which 
I  was  not  fully  aware  of,  as  I  always  suspect  very  high 
pro^essions  of  religion.  Her  letters  contained  many 
hints,  that  she  put  the  füllest  confidence  in  me;  yet  on 
reviewing  all  that  h'ad  past  between  us,  I  could  not  dis- 
Cover  when  she  had  ever  confided  any  thing  to  me. 
They  contained  allusions  to  a  supposed  change  of  State; 
between  whom  it  was  not  mentioncd,  but  no  promises. 
Such  circumspection  I  had  never  witnessed  before. 

Oh!  ahe  was  perfect,  past  all  parallel 

Of  any  modern  female  saint's  compariaon 
80  far  above  the  cunning  powcrs  of  hell, 

Her  guardian  angei  had  given  up  his  garriacm. 

Ncxt  Summer  she  came  to  Moffat,  on  pretence  of 
drinking  the  waters;  bitt,  in  reality,  on  a  reconnoiter- 
ing  expedition  to  inquire  into  my  character  and  cir- 
cumstances.  About  my  fortune  she  did  not  care,  as 
the  had  the  means  of  repairing  that;  but  what  she 
valued  as  of  far  greater  consequence,  the  Rev.  Mr 
Johnson  and  Doctor  Singers  both  spoke  well  of  me. 
After  this'my  recepüon  was  manifestly  dififerent,  and 
the  cordial  shake  of  ihe  band,  the  kind  and  familiär 
flirtation,  now  showed  me  plainly  that  the  nymph  was 
all  my  own.  I  took  her  band  in  mine,  and  asked  her 
oncc  more  to  be  my  wife.  **Oh!  Mr.  Cochrane,  you 
tre  so  cruel?  You  know  that  1  can  refuse  you  nothiu(^ 
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and  you  are  taking^  advantage  of  my  weakness,  to  iriake 
me  change  my  pure  uncontaniinated  virgin  State  for 
one  of  care  and  concern.  It  is  not  a  light  matter  foi 
an  inexperienced  crealure  like  me  to  venture  on  becom 
ing  the  head  of  a  family,  and  the  mother  of  a  bloominjp 
offspring,  whose  souls  may  be  required  at  my  hand.'^ 
*  Hold!"  Said  I,  "  my  dear  love;  that  is  a  secondarj 
consideration,  and  I  don't  think  that  ever  they  will.'* 
This  unlucky  expression  brought  on  me  a  torrent  of 
argumentation,  not  whether,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
my  beluved  could  possibly  give  birth  to  a  blooming 
offspring;  oh  no!  such  a  thought  as  a  negative  to  that 
never  entered  her  brain;  but  whether  or  not  parents 
were  accountable  for  the  sins  of  their  children.  She 
had  the  Scripture  at  her  finger  ends,  and  gave  me  ver» 
batim^  Thomas  Vincent's  Exposition  on  the  Duties  of 
Parents  to  their  Children.  Finally,  however,  she  con- 
sented  to  become  my  bride,  from  an  in  ward  belief«  as 
she  plainly  acknowledged,  that  it  was  the  will  of  Hea* 
ven,  and  fore-ordained  to  be  before  the  moon  or  stars 
were  created;  and  that  she  might  act  in  conformity 
with  the  first  and  great  commandment,  ^*  Be  ye  fruit- 
ful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth.'* 

All  this  was  very  well:  but,  unluckily forme, she came 
to  our  parish  sacrament,  as  she  went  to  every  one  in 
the  bounds.  I  did  not  like  to  see  her  painted  face 
there.  An  independcnt  fortune  is  a  snug  thing  for  an 
old  bachelor.  On  the  fast-day,  when  the  tokens  of 
admission  came  to  be  distributed,  1  did  well  enough. 
[  crushed  down  the  stair  near  the  latter  end  of  the  crowd, 
and  stood  decently  in  the  area,  holding  my  hat  in  my 
band,  and  waiting  as  it  were  my  turn.  My  saintly 
charmer  saw  this,  and  eyed  me  with  looks  of  heavenly 
complacency;  but  when  I  came  oppositethe  front  door, 
I  slid  quietly  off  and  was  never  missed.  On  the 
Sabbath  following,  I  was  not  so  fortunate  when  the 
sacred  elements  came  to  be  distributed.  Until  after 
the  first  table  was  served,  all  went  well  enough  it  hav- 
ing  been  filied  up  from  the  beginning  by  sich  of  the 
common  pcople  as  had  not  seats  of  their  own.  But  it 
was,  and  is  still  a  custom  in  our  parish,  (as  absurd  a 
one  as  can  well  be)  that  the  getifry^  as  the  country  peo- 
ple  call  them,  go  all  into  the  ^ccond  table;  and  there 
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did  my  charmer  go,  and  Ihere  it  behoved  nie  to  have 
beeu  also.  But  ihere  I  was  not:  bcing  obliged«  from 
my  disregard  of  church  discipline,  to  sit  cocking  up 
in  the  ci>mer  of  ihe  front  gallery  all  alone.  IVas  not 
wont  to  regard  this  much,  as  I  had  some  neighbours 
in  ihe  parish,  and  particularly  in  the  eastern  gallery, 
opposite  to  me,  I  could  distincily  perceive  one  m  each 
Corner;  but  1  was  all  by  myself,  there  not  being  one  of 
the  same  Station  near  me;  and  to  make  the  matter  worse, 
the  precentor,  as  he  bawied  out  the  following  line, 
looked  füll  at  me, — **  Beside  thee  there  is  none!" 

Sinners  are  always  caught  in  the  net,  some  time  or 
other,   which  they  themselves  have   prepared.     The 
worst  thing  of  all,  my  bctrothed  was  so  placed  at  the 
table,  that  her  eye  was  fix.ed  on  me.     She  could  not  lift 
it  but  she  saw4|[)e,  and  great  was  the  perplexity  which 
that  eye  manifested.     I  saw  she  knew  not  what  to  make 
of  it;  but,  as  I  suspected,  attributed  it  to  the  contempt 
of  ordinances.    She  returned  to  Moffat  in  a  post-chai^e 
on  the  Monday  evening,  and  I  did  notsee  her  tili  toward 
the  end  of  the  week,  when  I  again  visited  her.     She 
had  not  got  to  the  ground  of  the  matter;  but,  suspecting 
me  of  infidelity,  she  entertained  me  with  a  long  lecture 
on  the  truths  of  Christianity.     1  soon  convinced  her, 
that  i  had  no  doubts  to  be  removed  on  that  subject. 
**  Why  then  do  you  not  come  forward  at  the  sacra- 
ment«  like  other  people?"  said  she.     I  never  was  so 
8ore  nonplused  in  my  life,  and  could  not  answer  aword. 
I  did  not  like  to  teil  a  lady  the  piain  truth,  and  had  no 
tale  ready  to  bring  myself  ofF — my  face  grew  red,  and 
1  had  no  other  shift  but  to  take  out  my  handkerchief 
on  prctence  to  wipe  it.     "Why  ma'am,"  says  I,  **ii 
is  excessively  warm  in  this  room;  do  you  not  think  it 
would  be  as  well  to  open  one  of  the  Windows?"  **  Cer- 
tainly,  if  you  wish  it,   sir,*'  said  she.     I  opened  the 
Window,  thrust  out  my  head,  and  said,  **  Bless  mel 
how  empty  Moffat  is  at  such  a  delighlful  seasonl" 
•^Mr.  Cochrane!"  exclaimed  the  lady,  "what  is  the 
ftiatter  with  you?    Are  you  raving?    1  was  talking  to 
you  of  the  bread  of  life,  and  the  water  of  life,  and  ask- 
faig  your  objections  to  the  partaking  of  these;  and  you 
answer  me, '  Bless  mc,  how  hot  it  is!  how  empty  Mof- 
fat is!'    What  does  this  mean?    When  the  relation  in 
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which  we  stand  to  one  another  is  considered,  I  surcly 
have  a  right  to  inquire  into  this  most  important  of  all 
*  conceitis.  Good  Lord!  if  such  a  thing  were  to  bc,  as 
that  i  sfiould  give  up  myself  to  lie  in  the  arms  of  a 
castaway — a  child  of  perdition,  to  whom  it  was  prc- 
destined  to  go  to  hell—and  then  the  iniqultyof  the  father 
visited  on  my  children! — I  tremble  to  think  of  it.  Teil 
me,  then,  my  dear  Mr.  Cochrane,  and  teil  rae  trulv, 
what  is  it  that  keeps  you  back  from  this  ordinance?'' 

*•  Why,  ma'am,  really,  ma'am,"  said  I — **  Hern — it 
is  nither  a  delicate  subject^  but,  in  truth,  ma'anii  it  La 
the  ministers  and  eiders  who  keep  me  back.*'  Shc 
turned  up  her  eyes,  and  spread  her  hands  towards  hea- 
ven.  "  1  see  it  all! — 1  perceive  it  all!*'  cried  she,  in 
holy  wrath;  **  you  are  then  an  outcast  from  the  visible 
church — an  alien  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Israel — you 
are  groaning  under  scandal,  and  sins  not  wiped  away$ 
and  to  ask  my  band  while  in  that  State!  How  could  I 
have  sei  up  my  face  among  my  religious  acquaintances 
in  town?     How  could  I  ever  have  looked  the  reverend 

and  devout  David  D again  in  the  face,  or  knceled 

at  a  family  ordinance  wiih  the  Smiths,  the  Irvings,  or 

the  inspired  H G   ■     ?  And  how  should  I  have 

got  my  children,  my  offspring,  initiated  into  the  Chris- 
tian Church?  To  have  been  obliged  to  take  the  vows 
on  myself,  and  hold  up  the  dear  sweet  innocentsin  my 
own  arins!  O!  the  snares,  the  shame,  and  the  partici- 
pation  in  iniquity,  that  I  have  thus  providentially  es- 
caped — and  all  by  attending  to  my  religious  duties! 
Let  it  be  a  warning  to  all  such  as  deride  them.  Mr. 
Cochrane,  either  go  and  submit  to  the  censures  of  your 
moiher  church,  for  your  flagrant  and  gross  immorali- 
ties,  and  be  again  admitted  as  one  of  her  members,  and 
a  partaker  of  all  her  divine  ordinances,  or  never  see  my 
face  again." 

**  I  shall  certainly  conforni  to  this  fricndly  injunction 
for  your  sake,  my  dear,'*  said  Ij  "  though  the  alterna« 
tive  may  be  severe,  it  must  nevertheless  be  complied 
with.  in  the  mean  time,  I  must  bid  you  a  good  mom- 
ing.**  Then,  bowing  most  respectfuUy,  I  left  tfce  room 
fully  determined  which  side  of  the  alternative  to 
ehoose. 

From  that  time  forth,  I  never  saw  my  saintlv  dame 
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iny  more;  but  I  got  one  or  two  long^  letters  from  her, 
appaiently  intended  to  renew  our  acquaintance,  as  they 
were  tilled  up  with  protestations  of  esteem,  and  long 
aentences  about  the  riches  of  free  grace,  which  I  never 
read.  1  had  got  quite  enough  of  her;  for,  to  say  the 
truth,  though  I  believe  it  is  a  fault  in  me,  I  have  an 
Eversion  to  those  ladies  who  make  extravagant  preten- 
sions  to  religion«  and  am  more  afraid  of  them  than  any 
set  of  reformers  in  the  realm. 

Being  determincd  that  I  would  not  stand  up  in  my 
Bative  parish  church  before  a  whole  congregation,  to 
every  one  of  whom  I  was  personally  known,  not  only 
to  be  rebuked,  but  to  hear  the  most  gross  and  indeli- 
cate  terms  mouthed  as  applying  to  my  character,  and 
that  with  an.assured  gravity  of  deportment,  which 
make&  the  scene  any  thing  butimpressive,  save  on  the 
Organs  of  risibility,  or  the  more  heartfelt  inspirations 
of  loathing.  And  as  my  nature  could  not  submit  to 
this,  I  was  obliged  to  forego  the  blessingsof  a  devout 
wife  and  an  independent  fortune.  Thus  it  was  that  I 
lost  my  fourth  and  last  mistress;  namcly,  because  1 
UHftdä  not  mouni  the  atool  of  repentance* 

Whcnever  1  recounted  any  of  these  adventures  to 
my  social  companions,  I  remarked  that  they  generally 
amused  them  in  no  ordinary  degree.  It  was  this  that 
determined  me  to  make  a  copy  of  them,  as  near  to  the 
truth  of  the  circumstances  as  my  memory  serves  me, 
and  to  send  them  to  you,as  you  are  so  fond  of  all  nar- 
ratives  that  tend  to  illustrate  Scottish  manners.  I  have 
thought  it  proper  to  change  two  or  three  of  the  real 
names;  but  the  adventures  are  known  to  so  many  in  the 
ftOttth-westofScotland,  that  every  individual  concerned 
will  be  readily  recollected;  for,  saving  one  gentleraan» 
all  the  rest,  as  far  as  I  know,  are  still  alive« 
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COUNT8Y  DREAMS  AND  APPARITIONS. 

No,  1 

JOHN  GRAY  O'  MIDDLEHOLM. 

There  was  once  a  man  of  great  note,  of  little  wit,  aome 
cunning,  and  inexhaustible  good  nature,  who  lived  in 
the  wretched  village  of  Middleholm,  on  the  border  oJ 
Tiviotdale,  to  whom  the  strängest  lot  befell,  that  evei  - 
happened  to  a  poor  man  before.  He  was  a  weaver  to 
bis  trade,  and  a  feuar;  about  six.  feet  four  inches  in 
height;  wore  a  black  coat  with  hörn  buttons  of  the  same 
colour,  each  of  them  twice  as  broad  and  thick  as  a  mo- 
dern lady's  gold  watch.  This  coat  had  wide  sleeves« 
but  no  collar,  and  was  all  clouted  about  the  elbows  and 
armpits,  and  moreover  the  tails  of  it  met,  if  not  acttially 
overlapped  each  other,  a  little  above  his  knee.  He  al- 
ways  wore  a  bonnet,  and  always  the  same  bonnet,  for 
aught  that  any  one  could  distinguish.  It  was  neither  a 
broad  nor  a  r«)und  bonnet,  a  Highland  bonnet  nor  a 
Lowland  bonnet,  a  large  bonnet  nor  asmall  bonnet;  ne- 
vertheless,  it  was  a  bonnet,  and  a  very  Singular  one  too, 
for  it  was  a  long  bonnet^  shaped  exactiy  like  a  miller's 
meal-scoop.  He  was  altogether  a  singular  figure,  and 
a  far  more  singular  man.  Who  has  not  heard  of  John 
Gray,  weaver  and  feuar  in  Middleholm? 

John  had  a  garden,  which  was  a  middling  good  one» 
and  would  have  been  better,  had  it  been  well  sorted;  he 
had  likewise  acow  that  was  a  very  little  and  a  very  bad 
one;  but  he  had  a  wife  that  was  the  worst  of  all.  She 
was  what  an  author  would  call  a  half-wttted  inconsider* 
ate  woman;but  the  Middleholm  wivesdefincd  her  bet- 
ter, for  they  calied  her  **a  tawpie,  and  an  even-down 
haverel/*  Of  course  John's  purse  was  very  light,  and 
it  would  never  throw  against  the  wind;  his  meals  were 
spare  and  irregulär,  and  his  cheek-bones  looked  as  if 
they  would  peep  ihrough  iht-  face.  It  is  impossible  for 
a  man  to  be  in  this  State  without  knowing  the  value 
of  money,  or  at  least  regreiting  the  want  of  it.  His 
belly  whispers  to  him  e very  hour  of  the  day,  that  it 
would  bc  a  good  thing  to  have;  and  when  parched  with 
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diottght  of  an  evening,  and  neighbours  are  going  into 
thc  alehouse  to  enjoy  their  crack  and  Ihcir  evening 
draught,  how  killing  the  reflection,  that  not  one  penny 
is  10  spare!  It  even  increases  aman's  thirst,  drying  ihe 
very  glands  of  bis  moutb  to  a  cinder. — It  makes  bim 
feel  more  hungry,  and  creates  a  sort  of  void,  either  in 
idea  or  in  tbe  stomacb,  wbicb  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  fill  up.  Sucb  power  over  the  internal  feelings  bas 
this  same  emptiness  of  tbe  purse. 

John  had  all  these  feelings  most  keenly  in  bis  way;  for 
Jiis  sides  wei*e  so  long,  and  so  lank,  and  enclosed  such 
a  bound  of  space,  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  fill  it  up. 
Now,  it  being  a  grand  position  in  pbilosopby,  that  no 
Space  within  the  eartb's  atmospbere  can  remain  a  void, 
owing  to  the  intolerablc  pressure  of  air,  amounting  to 
the  inconceivable  weight  of  fifteen  pounds  on  every 
Square  inch,  it  may  well  be  conceived  what  an  insuffera* 
ble  column  pressed  constantly  on  John's  spacious  tube. 
Nothing  gave  John  so  mucb  uneasiness  as  the  constant 
suggestions  of  this  invidious  column  of  air. 

There  was  but  one  thing  on  earth  that  could  counter- 
work  this  pressure  of  elemental  fluid,  and  keep  it  up  to 
its  proper  sphere,  and  that  was  money.  This  was  a 
grand  discovery  made  by  John,  wbich  Bacon  himself 
never  thought  on,  or  thought  of  only  to  be  completely 
mistaken.  That  sage  says,  ^'The  State  of  all  things 
here  Is,  to  extenuate,  and  turn  things  to  be  more  pneu- 
matical  and  rare;  and  not  to  retrograde  from  pneuma- 
tical  to  that  which  is  dense."  How  absurd!  It  is 
evident  that  Mr.  Bacon  had  never  been  a  feuar  in  Mid- 
dleholm. 

John's  System  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  this,  and  it 
was  the  right  one.  He  conceived,  and  feit,  that  the 
tangible  part  of  tbe  body  ought  always  to  prevail  over 
the  pneumatical;  and  then,  as  to  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing  this, he  discovered  that  money— money  alone— 
was  the  equivalent  power  that  could  equiponderate  in 
such  a  case.  But  as  to  the  means  of  procuring  this 
great  universal  anodyne,  that  puzzled  John  more  than 
thc  great  discovery  itself. 

Every  man,  however,  bas  some  prospects,  or  atleast 
v>me  hopes,  of  increasing  bis  stock  of  this  material 
John  had  bis  hooes  of  doing  so  too;  but  no  man,  or  wo 
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man  eithc'r,  will  guess  on  what  thesc  hopes  were  found  • 
ed.  It  could  not  possibly  be  by  the  proBts  of  bis  weav- 
ing,  at  least  with  sucb  a  wife  as  he  had;  for  John's  pro- 
ficiency  in  that  useful  art  was  far  short  of  what  is  expect- 
ed  of  a  country  weaver  in  those  days.  He  could  werk 
a  pair  of  blankets,  or  a  grey  plaid;  butbeyond  that  hir 
Science  reached  not.  VVhen  any  customer  offered  hin* 
a  linen  web,  however  coarse,  or  a  brace  of  tablecloths 
he  modestly  declined  them^  by  assuring  the  goodwife« 
<*that  bis  loom  didna  answer  thae  kind  o'  things,  and 
when  fo'k  teuk  in  things  that  didna  answer  their  loomsi 
they  whiles  fashed  them  mair  than  if  they  had  keepit 
ihem  out.*'  It  could  not  be  by  the  profits  of  the  mis- 
erable feu  that  he  hoped  to  make  money,  for  the  pro- 
duce  ofthat  was  annually  consumed  before  it  came  hau 
to  maturity.  He  had  no  rieh  friends;  and  bis  live  stock 
consisted  of,  a  small  lean  cow,  two  wretched-looking 
cats,  a  youngone  and  an  old  onc;  six  homely  half-naked 
daughters,  one  son,  and  bis  wife,  Tibby  Stott 

But  it  is  hard  for  a  man  to  give  up  the  idea  of  advanc- 
ing  somewhat  in  life,  eilher  by  hook  or  by  crook.  To 
stand  still,  and  stagnate  as  it  were,  or  yield  to  a  retro- 
grade motion,  are  among  the  last  things  that  the  hu- 
man mind  assents  to.  John's  never  assented  to  any 
such  thing.  Notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantages 
that  marshalled  against  bim,  he  had  long-cherished  and 
brilliant  hopes  of  making  rieh;  and  that  by  the  Pimplest 
and  most  natural  way  in  the  world,  namely,  by  finding 
a  purse,  or  a  pose^  as  he  more  emphatically  called  it. 

Was  not  John  the  true  philosopher  of  nature?  What 
others  illustrated  by  theory,  he  exemplified  in  practice; 
namely,  that  the  mind  mustgrasp  atsomething  before. 
John  longed  exceedingly  to  have  money— every  other 
method  of  attaining  it  seemed  fairly  out  of  his  reach, 
save  this;  and  on  this  he  fixed  with  avidity^  and  enjoy- 
ed  the  prospect  as  much  as  one  does  who  believes  he 
must  fall  heir  to  an  estate.  He  knew  all  the  folks  in 
the  kingdom  that  had  got  forward  in  life  by  finding 
po«es;  but  the  greatest  curiosity  of  all  was,  that  he  ne- 
ver believed  money  to  be  made  in  any  other  way.  John 
nr.ver  saw  money  made  by  industry  in  his  life;  there 
was  never  any  made  at  Middleholm«  neither  in  his  daya 
nor  those  of  any  other  man«  and  what  he  had  never  aeen 
exemplifieci  he  could  oot  calculate  on:  so  that,  whenever 
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ne  heard  of  a  man  in  the  neighbourhood  who  had  ad- 
vanced  his  fortune  rapidiy,  John  uniformly  attributed 
it  to  his  good  fortune  in  having  found  a  pose. 

But  it  was  truly  amazing,  how  many  of  these  he  be- 
lieved  to  be  lying  hid  all  over  the  country,  especially  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  old  abbeys.     And  John  reasoned  in 
this  manner:  ^^The  monks  and  the  abbots  amassed  all 
the  moncy  in  the  country;  they  had  the  superiority  of  all 
the  lands,  and  all  the  wealth,  and  all  the  rents  at  their 
control.     Then,  on  the  approach  of  any  marauding  ar- 
my,  it  is  well  known  that  they  went  always  out  and  hid 
their  enormous  wealth  in  the  fields«  from  whence  a  great 
part  of  it  was  never  again  lifted."  And  then  there  were 
all  the  fields  of  battle,  with  which  the  Border  counties 
abound,  concerning  which  fields  John  argued  in  this 
way:  *'Suppose  now  there  were  20,000  English  and 
15,  000  Scots  met  on  afield;  there  might  be  mony  raae, 
and  there  might  be  fewer;  but  supposing  there  were  so 
many,  every  one  of  these  would  hide  his  purse  before 
he  Game  into  the  battle,  because  he  kend  weel,  that  if 
he  were  either  woundit  or  ta*en  prisoner,  he  wad  soon 
be  strippit  o'  that«     In  ony  o'  thae  cases,  when  it  was 
hid  den,  he  could  get  it  again;  whereas,  if  he  was  killed, 
it  was  o*  nae  mair  use  to  him,  an*  was  as  weel  there  as  in 
the  hands  o*  his  enemies.   There  was  then  35, 000  purs- 
es,  or  poses  rather,  a'  hid  in  a  very  sma'  bounds.     An* 
then  to  consider  how  many  great  balties  war  foughten 
a'  o*er  the  country,  an*  often  too  when  the  tae  party  was 
laden  wi'  spulzie.'*     In  short,  John  believed  that  all 
these  Border  districts  were  lined'  with  poses,  and  that 
we  every  day  walked  over  immense  sums  of  old  Sterling 
coinage. 

He  had  several  times  visited  the  fields  of  Philliphaugh, 
of  Middlestead,  and  Ancrum  Moor;  and  on  each  of 
these  he  had  delved  a  great  deal,  looking  for  poses;  but, 
ashesimply  andgood-naturedly  remarked,  never  chanc- 
ed  to  light  on  the  right  spot.  For  all  that  he  was  no 
thing  discouraged,  but  every  year  grew  more  and  more 
intent  on  realizine  some  of  these  hidden  treasurcs. 

He  had  heard  of  a  large  sum  of  money  that  was  hid  in 
a  Castle  of  Liddesdale,  and  another  at  Tamleuchar 
Gross;  and  of  these  two  he  talked  so  long,  and  so  intent- 
Ijf  that  he  resolved  at  last  to  go  and  dig,  first  for  the 
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one  treasure,  and  then  for  the  other.  So  one  evening 
he  got  some  mattocks  ready,  and  prepared  for  his  jour- 
ney,  being  resolved  to  set  out  ihe  next  morning. 

But  that  night  he  had  a  singular  dream,  or  rather  3 
vision«  that  deterred  hini.  The  narrative  must  be  giv- 
en  in  John's  own  words,  as  ithasdoubiless  neverbecn 
so  well  told  by  any  oiher  person.  No  one  eise  could  be 
so  afTected  by  the  circumstances,  and  when  the  heart  is 
affected,  the  language,  however  diffuse^  has  something 
in  it  that  approximates  to  natui*c. 

**I  was  lying  in  my  bed,  close  yerkit  against  the 
stock;  for  my  wife,  poor  creature !  had  twae  o*  the  weans 
in  ayont  her,  an'  they  vvara*  snifiin  an'  sleepin;  an'  there 
was  1,  lying  thinking  and  thinking  what  1  wad  do  wi'  a' 
my  money  aince  I  had  it  howkit  upj  when,  ere  ever  I 
wist,  in  comes  an.auld  grey-headit  man  close  to  my 
bed-side.  He  was  clad  in  a  grey  gown^  like  the  auld 
monks  lang  sync;  but  he  had  nae  cross  hingin  at  his 
breast;  an'  he  lookit  me  i'  the  face,  an'  says  to  me, — 
6ays  he,  *  John  Gray  o'  Middleholm,  do  you  ken  me?' 
*'Na,  honest  man,"  quo'  1;  *'how  should  I  ken  you?" 

**But  l  ken  you,  John  Gray;  an'  1  hae  ofien  been  by 
your  side,  an'  heard  what  ye  war  sayin,  an'  kend  what 
ye  war  thinkin,  an'  seen  what  ye  war  doing,  when  ye 
didna  see  me.     Ye're  a  very  poor  man,  John  Gray." 

"  Ye  needna  teil  me  that,  honest  man;  there  needs  nae 
apparition  come  frae  the  dead  10  teil  mc  that." 

**  An'  ye  hae  a  very  ill  wife,  John  Gray,  an'  a  set  o* 
ill-bred  menseless  bairns.  Now,  how  mony  o'  them 
will  ye  gi'e  me,  an*  I'U  mak  ye  rieh?  Will  ye  gie  me 
Tibby  Stott  hersei?" 

**  Weel  1  wat,  honest  man,  she  wad  be  better  wi'  ony 
bodythanme;but  Icannevergicaway  old  Tibby  Stott, 
ill  as  she  is,  against  her  will.  She  has  lien  sae  lang  by 
my  side,  an'  sleepil  i'  my  bosom,  that  she's  turned  like 
asecond  nalure  tome;  an'  I  trow  we  maun  just  tak  the 
gude  wi'  the  ill,  an'  fight  thegither  as  lang  as  our  heads 
wag  aboon  the  ground,  though  mony  a  sair  heart  an^ 
hungry  wame  she  has  gart  me  dree."  He  then  named 
ower  a'  the  bairns  to  me,  ane  by  ane,  an*  pled  an'  fleech- 
ed  me  for  this  an'  the  ticher  ane;  but  alter  a'  he  could 
say,  an'  a'  the  promises  he  could  make  I  wadna  conde« 
•cend  to  part  wi'  ane  o*  my  bairns." 
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**  John  Gray  o*  Middleholm,**  quo'  he,  *'ye*rc  a  great 
foül;  I  kend  aye  ye  were  a  fool,  an'  a'  the  country  kens 
il  as  weel  as  mc;  but  ye're  no  just  sae  ill  as  1  thought 
you  had  been.  How  do  you  propose  to  maintain  a'  ihac 
lawpies,  young  an'  auld?" 

*' Aye,  thai's  the  question,  friend"  quo*  l;  *'an'  it's 
easier  to  speer  than  answer  it.  ButI  hae  a  plan  i'  my 
head  for  that'too;  yet  I  dinna  ken.how  iar  it  may  be 
advisable  to  teil  you  a'  about  it.'* 

*•  O  poor  daft  Jock  Gray  o*  Middleholml"  quo*  hej 
*'  ye*re  ihat  lazy  ye  winna  work,  an'  ye're  that  stupid 
that  yehae  married  awife  that  canna  work;  an'  ye  hae 
gölten  abike  o'  gillygawpie  weans,  that  ye're  breedin 
up  like  a  wheen  brüte  beasts;  an'  the  bale  o'  ye  can 
neither  work  nor  want;  an'  ye're  gaun  away  the  morn 
to  mine  the  auld  Castle  o'  Hermitagc,  an*  carry  away 
the  mighiy  spoils  that  are  hidden  ihere;  an'  then  ye're 
gaun  away  to  Tamleuchar  Gross, — 

To  houk  the  pots  o*  goud,  that  lie 

Atween  the  wat  grund  an*  the  dry, 

Where  grows  the  weirdest  an*  the  warst  o'  weeds, 

Where  the  hone  never  ateps,  an*  the  lamb  never  feeda. 

But*  John  Gray  o*  Middleholm,  you'll  never  finger  a 
plack  o'  thae  twa  poses,  for  the  de'il  keeps  the  tane,  an* 
cne  thetither.*' 

**  Ehl  gudesooth,  friend,  an  that  be  the  case,  1  fear  I 
niay  drmk  to  them.  But  wha  are  ye,  an  it  may  be 
specr'd?" 

*♦  I  am  ane  that  kens  a'  the  secrcts  o'  a'  the  hidden 
poses  in  Scotland,  an'  l'm  a  great  friend  to  you,  John 
Gray  o'  Middleholm." 

*'  I*m  unco.glad  to  hear  it,  man;  troth  am  I;  Tm  right 
blithe  to  hear  it.  Then  there  shall  be  houkin  an' 
shoolin,  countin  an'  coupin  ower!" 

"  Nane  where  ye  trow;  for  ye're  but  a  short-sightit 
Carle;  an*  the  warst  fau't  that  ye  hae — ye're  daft,  John 
Gray.  But  if  ye'll  be  ruled  by  me,  l'll  teil  you  where 
ye'll  find  a  pose  that  will  mak  you  a  rieh  man  for  the 
langest  day  ye  hae  to  live.  Gang  ye  away  down  to  the 
town  o'  Kelso,  an'  lak  a  line  frae  the  end  o'  the  auld 
brig  to  the  north  neuk  o'  the  abbey,  an'  exactly  at  the 
middle  step  you  will  find  acomically-shapen  stane;rdise 
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ye  up  that  whcn  naebody  sces,  an'  there  you  will  find 
an  au7d  yettlin  oon-pan  filled  fu'  o'  goud  an'  silier  to  the 
very  e'e/' 

^  But,  friend,  I  never  was  at  Kelso,  an*  1  ncver  saw 
either  the  brig  or  the  abbey-kirk;  an*  how  am  I  to  find 
the  stane?  an*,  ower  an'  aboon  a*,  gin  1  fa*  to  an  houk 
up  the  fok's  streets,  what  will  they  say  to  mc?'' 

**  Weel,  wcel,  tak  your  ain  way,  John  Gray;  I  hac 
tauld  ye.  But  ye*re  daft,  poor  man.  There,  ye're 
gaun  away  to  mine  a*  the  vaults  o'  the  biggest  Castle  o' 
Liddesdale,  an'  then  ye*re  g^un  to  trench  a  hale  Hill- 
side at  Tamleuchar,  a*  upon  mere  chance;  an'  hci^  x 
teil  you  where  ihc  pose  is  lying,  an'  ye'll  no  bc  at  the 
pains  to  gaiV>(  an'  turn  ower  ae  stane  an*  lift  it.  Ye're 
clean  daft,  John  Gray  o'  Middleholm;  but  I  hae  tauld 
ye,  sae  tak  your  ain  daft  gate."  **  An'  wi*  that  the 
auld  body  elyed  away,  an'  left  me.  I  was  sae  grieved 
that  he  had  gone  away  in  a  pet,  for  he  was  the  very 
kind  o'  man  1  wantit,  thati  hollo'd,  an'  called  after  him, 
as  loud  as  I  could,  to  come  back.  But,  gude  sauf  us 
a' !  at  that  moinent  my  wife,  Tibby  Stott,  poor  crealurc  I 
wakened  me;  for  1  was  roaring  through  my  sleep,  an' 
the  hale  had  been  adream." 

John  was  terribly  puzzled  next  day,  and  knew  not 
which  way  to  proceed.  He  did  not  like  to  go  to  band« 
gripes  wiih  the  devil,  after  such  a  warning  as  he  had 
got,  and  iherefore  he  judged  it  as  safe  to  dela/  storm- 
ing  bis  Castle  of  Hermitage,  tili  he  considered  the 
matter  more  maturely.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
rather  ungenerous  to  go  and  seize  on  bis  fnend's  trea- 
sure  at  the  Gross  of  Tamleuchar,  after  such'%  friendly 
Visit;  and  he  feared,  likewise,  that  thefmdingof  it  was 
very  uncertain;  yet  he  did  not  know  but  this  might  be 
some  malicious  spirit  whose  aim  was  to  put  him  by 
getting  the  money.  And  as  to  Kelso,  he  had  never 
thought  of  it  before;  and  it  took  such  a  long  time  to 
train  bis  ideas  to  any  subject,  that  he  never  once  thought 
of  going  there:  so  all  the  schemcs  were  postponed  for 
some  time. 

**  A  whilc  after  that,'*  says  John,  ^1  was  siiting  at 
my  loom,  an'  I  was  workin  an'  workin,  an*  thinkin  an' 
üitnkin  how  to  gct  anc  o'  thac  hidden  poses.  *  I  mauii 
either  hae  a  pose  soon,'  says  I  to  mysel,  *'  or  eise  1  mauA 
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dec  o'  hunger;  an'  Tibby  Stott,  poor  creaturel  shc 
niauii  dee  o  hunger;  an'  a'  my  innocent  bairns  maun 
dee  o*  hunger,  afore  I  get  them  up  to  do  for  iheirsels.' 
Thae  war  heavy  concerns  on  me,  an'  I  was  sair  düng 
down;  when,  or  cver  1  wist,  in  comes  my  auld  friend. 
the  grey-hcadit  monk.  *  John  Gray  o'  Middleholm/ 
quo'  he,  *  do  you  ken  me?"  **  Ay,  that  1  do,  honest 
man,  an'  weel  to.  Right  blithe  am  I  to  see  your  face 
again,  for  1  was  unco  vexed  when  ye  gaed  away  an 
left  me  sae  cuttitly  afore/' 

***  Ye're  adaft  man,  John  Gray,  that's  the  iruth  o* 
the  matter;  but  ye  hae  some  good  points  about  ye,  an' 
Pm  your  friend.  Ye  say  ye  dinna  ken  Kelso,  nor  the 
place  where  the  pose  is  lying:  now,  if  ye*U  gang  wi' 
me,  ril  let  you  see  the  very  place,  an'  the  very  slane 
that  the  money  is  lying  aneath;  an'  if  ye  winna  be  at 
the  pains  to  turn  itower  an'  take  the  pose,  Tlle'en  gi'e 
it  to  some  ither  body:  I  hae  tauld  ye,  John  Gray  o' 
Middleholm.' 

♦'Dinna  gi'e  it  to  nae  ither  body,  an  it  be  your  will, 
honest  man,"  quo'  I-— I  says  tili  him — "  an'  l's  gang 
w'ye,  fii  for  fit,  when  ye  like."  Sae  up  I  gets,  just  as  I 
was  workin  at  the  loom,  wi'  my  lealher  apron  on,  an'a 
rash  o'  loom-needles  in  my  cuff;  an'  it  wasna  a  rap  tili 
we  were  at  Kelso,  where  1  soon  saw  the  Situation  o  the 
town,  an'  the  brig,  an'  the  auld  abbey.  Then  he  takes 
me  to  a  stane,  a  queer  threc-neukit  stane,  just  like  a 
cockit  hat.  *Now,'  says  he,  *John  Gray  o*  Middle- 
holm, the£iller*s  in  aneath  this,  but  it  winna  be  very 
easily  raised:  put  ye  a  mark  on  it,  tili  ye  get  mattocks 
an'  a  convenient  lime,  for  1  maunna  be  seen  here.'  1 
first  thought  o'  leaving  my  apron  on  it,  but  thinking 
that  wad  bring  a'  the  lock  o'  the  town,  I  took  ane  o' 
the  loom-needles  to  stick  in  beside  it,  thinking  naebody 
wadnotice  that.  Bless  me!  friend,  quo'  I,  this  is  the 
saftest  and  the  smoothest  stane  that  e\  er  I  fand  in  my 
life;  it  is  surelymade  o'chalk;  an'  wi'  that,  I  rammed 
ane  o'  the  loom  needles  down  through  the  middle  o' 
the  stane  into  the  very  head.  But  I  hadna'  weel  done 
that,  afore  there  was  sie  yells  an'  cries  rase  out  frae 
aneath  the  stane,  as  gin  a'  the  devils  o'  hell  had  been 
broken  loose  on  me;  an'  the  blood  sprang  frae  the 
chalk  stane;  W  it  spoutit  on  my  hands,  an'  it  spoutit 
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on  niy  face,  lill  I  was  frightit  out  o*  my  wils!  Sae  I 
bang'd  up,  an'  ran  for  bare  life;  bul  sie  a  fa'  as  I  got:  1 
hacl  alniost  broken  my  neck.  \y  here  think  yel  had  becn 
a*  ihe  linie,  bat  lyin'  sound  sleepin*  i*  my  bed;  an'  in- 
stead  o'  rinning  the  ncedle  into  the  three-neukit  stane, 
I  had  rammed  it  to  the  head  in  the  haunch  o'  Tibby 
Stotty  poor  creature.  Then  thcre  was  sie  a  whillibaiu 
as  never  was  hcard!  An'  she  threepit,  an'  insistit  on 
me,  that  I  was  ettling  to  murder  her.  *  Dear  Tibby 
Stott,  woman,'  quo*  1;  *  Tibby,'  says  1  to  her,  *  If  I 
had  bcen  eitling  to  murder  you,  wadna'  I  hae  run  the 
loomneedlc  into  some  other  part  than  where  1  did?  It 
will  be  lang  or  ane  murder  ye  on  the  hip  an'  thigh,  Tib- 
by Stott,  especially  wi*  a  loom  needle.' 

**  I  had  now  gotten  Kelso  sae  completely  i'  my  head, 
that  away  I  sets  again,  to  see  at  least,  if  the  town  was 
set  the  same  way  I  had  Seen  it  in  my  vision.  I  fand 
every  thing  the  same;  the  brig,  the  auld  abbey,  an*  the 
three-ncukit  staneshapit  like  a  cockit  hat,  mid-way  be- 
tween  them;  but  I  coudna'  get  it  houkit,  for  the  fo*k 
were  a'  gaun  asteer,  an*  ay  this  ane  was  spying  an' 
looking  at  me,  an*  the  tither  ane  was  spying  an'  look- 
ing  at  me.  Sae  I  hides  my  mattocks  in  a  corner  o'  the 
auld  abbcy-kirk,  an'  down  I  gaes  to  saunter  a  while 
about  the  water  side,  to  see  if  the  Kelso  fo'k  wad  settle 
within  their  ain  doors,  an'  mind  their  ain  business.  I 
hadna'  been  lang  at  the  water  side,  tili  I  sees  a  hare 
sitting  sleeping  in  her  den.  Now,  thinks  I,lha  twould 
be  a  good  dinnerfor  Tibby  an'  the  bairns,  an'me.  Sae 
I  slides  away  very  cunningly,  never  letiing  wii  that  I 
saw  her;  but  I  had  my  ee  gledgin*  out  at  the  tae  side; 
an'  assoon  as  I  wan  fornent  her,  I  threA'  mysel*  crop 
aboon  her  a'  my  length.  Then  she  waw*d,  an'  she 
scream'd,  an'  she  sprawled,  tili  I  thought  she  wad  win 
away  frae  me;  but  at  length  I  grippit  her  by  the 
throat.  '  Ye  auld  witch,  that  ye  are,*  quo'  1;  *  l's  do 
for  ye  now.  But,  wi*  that,  the  hare  gae  me  sie  adrive 
wi'  a'  her  four  feet  at  ance,  that  she  gart  me  flee  äff 
frae  aboon  her  like  a  drake  into  the  hard  stanes  at  the 
waler  side,  tili  1  was  amaist  fell'd.  An*  therc  I  lay 
groaning;  an'  the  hare  she  lay  i*  the  bit  screamin. 
Pity  my  rase!  where  had  1  been  a*  the  time,but  sound 
tleepin'  i*  niy  ain  bed  ?  An'  instead  o'  catchin'  a  hare. 
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I  htd  catchM  naething  but  auld  Tibby  Stott,  poor  crea- 
ture;  an'  had  amaistsmothered  her  an'  choakit  herinto 
the  bargain. 

**  1  was  really  excessivel/  gricved  this  time^  but 
.what  could  I  help  it?  I  ran  an'  lightit  a  candle;  an*  1 
thought  my  heart  shouid  hae  broken,  when  the  poor 
thing  eot  up  on  her  bare  knees,  an^  beggit  me  to  spare 
her  liie.  *Dear  Tibby  Stotl!'  quo'  I:  «Tibby,  my 
woman/  I  says  lo  her,  « It  will  be  the  last  thing  that 
ever  l'il  think  of  to  härm  your  life,  poor  creature*' 
tays  I. 

**  Na,  na,  but  John,  I  heard  ye  ca'  me  an  awfu'  like 
name  for  a  man  to  ca'  his^  wife;  an'  ye  said  that  yf 
wad  do  for  me  now. " 

«**  Tibby  Stott,  my  woman,'  quo'  l;  *Pm  really 
sorry  for  what  has  happened^  but  ye  maun  forgi'e  me, 
for  in  faith  an*  trolh  I  thought  ye  were  a  hare. 

•*A  hare!  Na,  na,  John,  that  winna  gang  down— 
Had  ye  said  ye  thought  I  was  a  mare,  or  a  caumel,  I 
might  hae  excused  ye.  l'm  sure  there  wad  hae  been 
far  less  difference  in  size,  wi*  the  tane  as  the  tither." 

♦*  Tibby  Siolt's  no  that  far  wrang  there,  thinks  T  to 
myscl',  hörn  daft  as  she  is." 

**  But,  John,  what  did  ye  take  me  for  the  ither  nieht, 
when  ye  stickit  me  wi'  a  loom  needle  into  the  bane? 

***  Indeed,  Tibby,  Pm  amaist  ashamed  lo  say  itj  but 
I  thought  ye  war  a  three-neukit  stane,  i'  the  shape  of 
a  cockit  hat."* 

When  Tibby  Stott  heard  this,  she  drew  quietly  to 
her  clothes,  and  hastened  out  of  the  house.  She  was 
now  quite  alarmed,  thinking  that  her  husband  had  lost 
bis  reason;  and,  running  to  one  of  the  neighbouring 
cottages,  she  awakened  the  family,  and  related  to  them 
tier  tale  of  dismay;  informing  them  that  her  husband 
nad,  in  the  first  place,  mistaken  her  for  a  three-corner- 
ed  stone,  and  had  stabbed  her  through  the  haunch  with 
a  loom  needle.  This  relation  only  cxcited  their  mer- 
riment;  but  when  she  told  them,  that  a  few  minutes 
ago  he  had  mintaken  her  for  a  hare,  and  getting  above 
her,  had  seizcd  her  by  the  throat,  trying  to  worry  her 
for  onc,  it  made  them  iook  aghast,  and  they  all  acquics- 
ced  in  the  belief,  that  John  had  been  bitten  by  a  mad 
iogy  and  was  now  seized  with  the  malady;  and  thalf 
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when  he  tried  lo  worry  bis  wifc  for  a  harc,  hc  had  be- 
lieved  himself  to  be  a  dog,  a  never-failing  Symptom  ol 
tbe  disiemper.  Tbeir  wbole  concern  now  was,  bow 
to  get  the  poor  cbildren  out  of  thc  house;  for  they 
dreaded,  tbat,  on  tbe  return  of  bis  fit,  be  migbt  mistake 
tbcm  all  for  bares  croucbing  in  tbeir  dens,  and  worry 
every  orie  of  them.  Two  honest  weavers  therefore 
volunteered  tbeir  Services  to  go  and  reconnoitre,  aud 
to  try  if  possible  to  get  out  the  unfortunate  cbildren. 

Now  itso  bappened,  tbat  John  was  curiously  engag- 
ed  at  tbe  very  time  tbat  these  men  went  to  tbe  window, 
wbich  was  productive  of  anotber  mistake,  and  put  tbe 
villagers  into  tbe  most  dreadful  dismay.  As  soon  as 
be  observed  tbat  Tibby  Stottstayed  so  long  away  from 
her  bed,  be  suspccled  tbat  she  had  left  tbe  house^  and, 
on  rising  to  searcb  for  her,  he  soon  found  bis  con- 
jecture  too  true.  Tbis  he  regretted,  tbinkingthat  shc 
would  make  fools  both  of  berself  and  bim,  a  tbing  wbich 
John  accounted  very  common  for  wives  to  do,astbe  man 
had  no  belter  experience;  and,  not  doubting  but  tbat  bis 
presence  wou  Id  be  likely  to  make  tbings  worse,  he  awoke 
tbe  eldest  girl,  wbose  name  was  Grace,  (ibe  most  unap- 
propriate  one  tbat  could  bave  been  bestowed,)  and  desir- 
ed  her  to  go  and  bring  back  her  motbcr.  At  first  she 
refused  to  move,  grumbling  excessively,  and  bidding 
her  father  go  himself;  but  John,  at  last,  by  dint  of  expos« 
tulation,  getting  her  to  comply,  she  rcquesied  bim  to 
bring  her  someclotbes,and  her  stockingsand  shoes  from 
beyond  tbe  fire.  John  called  her  a  good  girl,  and  ran, 
naked  as  be  was,  to  bring  her  apparel.  Tbe  clotbes 
he  found  as  she  directed  bim,  and  hastening  to  tbe  form 
beyond  the  fire  to  bring  ber.-stockings  and  shoes,  he 
set  down  thc  lamp  and  lifted  them.  The  stockings 
being  tied  togelber  by  a  pair  of  long  red  garters,  John 
found  tbat  be  could  not  carry  them  all  conveniently,  so 
be  took  tbe  clotbes  and  tbe  shoes  in  one  band,  the  lamp 
in  thc  other,  and  the  staniraw  stockings  and  red  gar- 
*ers,  in  bis  burry,  be  took  in  bis  teeth.  In  tbis  most 
equivocal  Situation  was  John  first  discovered  by  tbe 
Iwo  men  as  they  peeped  in  at  tbe  window,  on  wbich 
tbcy  fled  witb  precipitation,  while  tbeir  breasts  were 
Ui 'Mobbing  witb  horror. 

When  they  retumed  to  the  house  wbich  they  üad 
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lately  left,  they  found  a  number  of  the  villagers  assem« 
Med,  all  gaping  in  dismay  at  the  news,  that  fhe  lang 
Ufeaver,  as  they  always  styled  John  Gray,  i*as  gone  mad, 
änd  had  iried  to  worry  his  wife  for  a  hare.     Scarcciy 
badthey  swallowed  this  uncommon  accident  when  the 
two  men  entcred;  and  the  additional  horror  of  the  party 
may  hardly  be  described,  when  they  told  what  they  had 
Seen,  '*  Mercy  on  us  a',  sirs!"  cried  they,  "  what  will 
be  done?  John  Gray  has  worried  ane  o'  the  lasses  al- 
ready^  and  we  saw  him  wi'  our  een,  rinning  up  an' 
down  the  house  naked,  wi*  her  claes  a'  torn  i'  the  tae 
band,  aiT  her  heart,  liver,  and  thrapple  in  his  teeth,  an' 
bis  een  glancin'  like  candles!"  The  women  utteredan 
involuntary  scream^  the  men  groat;ed  in  spirit;  and  the 
Rev.  John  Matthews,  the  Antiburgher  minister  of  the 
village,  who  had  likewise  been  called  up  and  had  join- 
cd  the  group,  proposed  that  they  should  say  prayers. 
Themotion  wasagreed  to  withouta  division;  the  min- 
ister became  a  mouth,  as  he  termed  it,  to  the  party,  and 
did  not  fail  to  remember  the  malady  of  the  lang  wea- 
vcr,  and  the  danger  to  which  his  children  were  exposed 
While  they  were  yet  in  the  midst  of  their  devotions, 
the  amiable  Grace  Gray  entered,  inquiring  for  her  mo- 
ther;  but,  after  many  interrogations,  both  by  the  min- 
ister and  others,  the  villagers  remained  in  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  the  State  of  John's  malady  until  it  was 
day.    But  then,  on  his  appearance,  Coming  in  a  hurried 
manner  toward  the  house  to  seek  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter,  there  was  such  a  dispersion !  He  ran,  and  she  ran, 
and  there  was  no  one  ran  faster  than  the  Antiburgher 
minister,  who  escaped,  praying  as  he  flew,   that  the 
Lord  would  make  his  feet  as  the  feetof  hinds  upon  the 
mountains.     However,^he  whole  fracas  of  John's  hy- 
drophobia  ended  wiihout  any  thing  very  remarkable, 
save  these:  that  Tibby  Stott  asked  her  daughter  with 
great  earncstness,  **  Whilk  o'  them   it  was  that  was 
worried?  an'  hoped  in  God  that  it  wasna  little  Crou- 
chy."     This  was  a  poor  decrepid,  insignificant  child, 
who  was,  however,  her  raother's  darling,  and  whose 
?oss  woukl  have  been  more  rcgretted  by  her  than  all 
.he  rest  of  *ht  family  put  together.     The  other  remark- 
able circumstance  was,  that  the  story  had  spread  so 
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rapidly,  that  it  ncvcr  could  be  recalled  or  again  assi 
milated  to  the  truth,  and  it  is  frequently  related  as  a 
fact  over  all  the  south  country  to  this  day,  among  the 
peasantry.  Many  a  time  have  I  heard  it^  and  shuddered 
at  the  Story;  and  I  am  sure  many,  into  whose  hands 
these  tales  may  fall,  have  likewisc  heard  the  woful  re- 
lation,  that  a  weaver  in  Middleholm  was  once  bit  by 
his  own  terrier,  and  that,  five  years  afterwards,  he 
went  mad,  and  tried  to  worry  his  wife^  who  escaped; 
but  that  he  succeeded  in  worrying  his  daughter,  and 
on  the  neighbours  assembling  and  breaking  into  the 
house,  that  he  was  found  in  the  horrible  guise  in  which 
the  two  men  had  described  him. 

John  continued  to  be  eyed  with  dark  and  lurking 
suspicion  for  some  time;  but  hecared  very  littleabout 
such  vulgär  mistakes,  for  his  mind  was  more  and  morc 
taken  up  about  finding  poses.  This  reiterated  vision 
of  the  old  gray-headed  monk,  the  town  of  Kelso,  the 
bridge,  the  abbey,  and  the  three-neukit  stane,  like  a 
cockit  hat,  had  now  taken  so  füll  and  ample  possession 
of  his  brain,  that  he  thought  of  it  all  day,  and  by  night 
again  visiied  it  in  his  dreams.  Often  had  he  been  there 
in  idea,  and,  as  he  believed  in  spirit,  while  his  mortal 
part  was  lying  dormant  at  the  wrong  side  of  Tibby** 
Stott,  but,  at  the  long  and  the  last,  he  resolved  to  go 
there  in  person,  and,  at  all  events,  to  see  if  the  town 
was  the  same  as  had  been  represented  to  him  in  his  vi- 
sions. 

Accordingly,  John  set  out,  onemoming  early  in  the 
spring,  on  his  way  to  the  town  of  Kelso;  but  he  would 
neither  teil  his  wife,  nor  any  one  about  Middleholm, 
where  he  was  going,  or  what  he  was  going  about.  He 
went  as  he  was,  with  his  staff  in  his  band,  and  his  long 
bonnet  on  his  head,  without  any  of  his  mattocks  for 
digging  or  heaving  up  broad  stones,  although  he  knew 
that  purses  were  generally  hid  below  them.  Therc- 
fore  John  feit  as  disconsolate  by  the  way  as  a  parish 
minister  does  who  goes  from  home  to  preach  without  a 
sermon  in  his  pocket,or  like  a  warrior  going  out  to  t  it- 
tie  without  his  armouror  weapons.  He  had,  besides« 
but  very  little  moncy  in  his  pocket;  only  a  few  half 
nence,  and  these  he  found  could  be  but  ill  spared  at 
iiome;  and  the  only  hope  he  had  was  in  the  great  suip 
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of  money  that  lay  hid  beneath  the  three-neukit  stane 
like  a  cockit  hat,  which  stane,  he  knew,  lay  exacUy 
inid-way  between  the  end  of  the  bridge  and  the  north 
Corner  of  the  abbey. 

John  arrived  at  the  lovely  town  of  Kelso  a  little  be- 
töre the  going;  down  of  the  sun,  and  immediately  set 
about  surveying  the  premises;  but,  to  his  great  disap- 
pointment,  he  found  that  nothing  was  the  same  as  it 
had  been  shown  to  him  in  his  dream.  The.  town  and 
the  abbey  were  both  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river, 
and  he  scarcely  feit  convinced  that  it  was  the  same 
place.  Moreover,  the  middle  space  between  the  end 
of  the  bridge  and  the  abbey  it  was  impossible  tofix  on, 
owing  to  some  houses  that  interrupted  the  line.  How- 
eTcr  he  looked  narrowly  and  patiently  all  the  way,  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  for  the  three-comered  stone,  often 
stopping  to  scrape  away  the  dust  with  his  hands  or 
feet  from  the  sides  of  every  broad  one,  to  ascertain  its 
exactform.  He  found  many  broadish  stones,  and  some 
that  inclined  a  little  to  a  triangulär  form,  but  none  of 
them  like  the  one  he  had  dreamed  of;  though  there 
were  some  that  he  feit  a  strong  inclination  to  raise  up, 
merely  that  he  might  see  what  was  below  them. 

But  the  more  he  looked  the  better  was  he  convinced, 
that  the  middle  Space  between  the  abbey  and  the  bridge 
was  occupied  by  an  old  low-roofed  house,  within  which 
the  three-cornered  stone,  and  the  pose  of  course,  be- 
hoved  to  be.  Four  or  five  times,  in  the  course  of  his 
iuvestigations,  did  John  draw  near  to  the  door  of  this 
house,  and  every  time  stood  hesitating  whether  or  not 
he  should  enter;  but,  as  he  had  resolved  to  teil  his  er 
rand  to  no  one  living,  not  for  fearof  being  laughed  at, 
but  for  fear  any  one  should  come  between  him  and  the 
pose,  he  declined  going  in. 

Not  having  enough  of  money  to  procurc  himself  a 
night's  lodging  at  an  inn,  he  wentand  bought  a  penny 
worth  ol  bread  at  a  baker's  shop,  that  he  might  not  bc 
chargeable  to  any  one;  and,  going  down  to  the  side  of 
the  river,  he  made  a  hearty  supper  on  his  roll,  drink- 
ing  a  little  pure  water  to  it.  It  was  here  that  John,  to 
his  infinite  pleasure,  first  discovered  a  similarity  be- 
tween his  Vision  and  the  existing  scene.  For,  be  it 
rtmembered,  that,  in  one  his  di^ams,  he  went  down  to 
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the  side  of  ihe  rivcr  Tweed  to  while  awaf  the  timc, 
and  there  discovered  a  hare  sitting  in  her  form.  He 
now  remembered  having  seen  this  very  scene  in  his 
dream,  which  he  now  looked  on,  all  in  the  same  ar 
rangcment,  and  thenceforward  feit  a  conviction,  that 
this  Vision'  would  not  go  for  nothing.  He  then  went 
into  a  narrow  street  that  stretched  to  the  eastward,  as 
he  described  it,  and  went  on  tili  he  heard  the  well 
known  sound  of  the  jangling  of  weavers'  treadles.  As 
the  provcrb  goes,  *<  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  ay  thegi- 
thcrj'*  into  that  house  John  went,  and  asked  the  privi- 
lege  of  a  bed,  telling  them,  he  himself  was  a  poor  wea- 
ver,  who  had  comc  a  long  joumey,  in  hopes  to  recover 
a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  town,  but  not  having  as 
yet  b'een  successful,  he  had  not  wherewithto  pay  his 
night's  lodging  at  an  inn.  The  honest  people  made 
him  very  welcome,  for  the  people  of  that  beautiful 
town,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  noted  for  a 
spirit  of  benevolence,  But  they  tried  in  vain  to  pry 
into  his  business,  and  to  learn  who  the  creditor  was 
from  whom  he  expected  to  recover  the  sum  of  money. 
John,  on  the  other  band,  was  very  inquisitive  of  his 
host  about  the  old  abbey — what  sort  of  people  the 
monks  were — how  they  wei-e  dressed,  and  if  they  had 
much  money — what  they  did  wiih  it  on  a  sudden  Inva- 
sion by  the  Engiishf  and,  in  particular,  Wfitre he stqjpO' 
seil  to  be  exactiy  the  middle  space  between  the  bridge  and 
the  abbey?  The  man  answered  all  his  queries  civiliy; 
and,  though  he  sometimcs  suspected  his  guest  of  a 
liitle  deranj^ement  in  intellect,  gave  him  what  informa- 
tion  he  could  on  these  abstruse  points;  manifesting  all 
the  while,  however,  a  disposition  rather  to  enter  into  a 
debate  about  some  of  the  modern  tenets  of  religion. 
This  John  avoided  as  much  as  possible^  for,  ihough 
John  was  an  Anliburgher,  he  knew  litile  more  about 
the  matter,  save  that  his  sect  was  right,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  wrong,  which  was  quite  sufficientfor 
him;  but,  finding  thul  the  Kelso  weaver  was  not  dis- 
posed  so  readily  lo  arlniit  ihis,  he  waived  the  engage- 
mcnl  from  timc  to  lime,  and  aivvays  introduced  the 
more  interesting,  and  not  less  mysterious  subject  of 
purses  hidden  in  the  earth. 

Nextmorning  John  wa^  pariy  astir,  and  busily  engag» 
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ed  in  scarch  of  the  threc-comered  stone;  bui  ät'tl  with 
the  same  success;  and  ever  and  anon  bis  investit^atioiis 
brought  bim  to  the  doorofibe  low-roofed  ancient  bouse 
before  mentioned,  wbicb  be  still  surveyed  with  a  wist- 
ful  looky  as  if  dcsirous  to  enter«  The  occupier  of  this 
old  mansion  was  a  cobbler,  a  man  stricken  in  years,  who 
had  a  stall  in  the  one  end  of  it,  white  bis  wiie  and 
daugbter  kept  a  small  fruit  shop  in  the  other,  and  by 
these  means  eamed  a  decent  livelihood.  This  cobbler, 
being  a  very  industrious  man,  was  at  bis  work  botb  late 
and  early,  and  had  noted  all  Jobn's  motions  tbe  even* 
ing  before,  as  well  as  that  morning.  Curious  to  know 
what  were  tbe  stranger's  motives  in  prying  so  much 
about  bis  door,  be  went  out  and  accosted  bim,  just  as 
he  was  in  the  act  of  stooj^ing  to  clean  the  dust  away 
froni  the  sides  of  a  broad  stone  to  see  what  shape  it 
was.  As  he  spoke,  John  turned  round  bis  bead  and 
looked  at  him|  but  he  was  so  amazed  at  tbe  figure  he 
saw,  that  he  could  not  articulate  asyllable.  '^  What's 
the  matter  w'ye,  friend?*'  said  the  cobbler;  **  or  what  is 
it  you  hae  lost?''  John  still  could  not  speak  a  word; 
but  there  he  siuck,  with  one  knee  leaning  on  the  ground, 
bis  muddy  hunds  hanging  at  adistance  from  bis  body, 
like  a  man  going  to  leap,  bis  bead  turned  round,  and 
bis  mouth  open,  gaping  on  this  apparition  of  a  cobbler. 
Tbe  latter,  at  once  conceiving  that  he  addressed  a 
maniac,  stood  and.gazed  at  him  in  silence  and  pity. 
John  was  the  first  who  broke  silence,  and  ccrtainly  bis 
address  had  not  the  effectof  removing  the  cobbler*s  ap- 
prrhensions.  *' The  warld  be  a  wastle  us!  friend,  is 
ihis  you?''  Said  John.  '*  There's  nae  doubt  o't  ala% 
man,"  retumed  tbe  cobbler;  ^^  this  ismf,  as  sure  as  that 
is  you;  but  wha  either  you  or  me  is,  I  fancy  me  or  you 
disna  very  weel  ken."  *'  Honest  man,  do  you  no  ken 
me?"  Said  John;  *'  teil  me  honestly  did  you  never  see 
my  face  afore?"  *' Why,"  said  the  cobler,  "1  now 
tbink  I  have  seen  it  before;  but  where,  I  do  not  recol- 
lect."  **  Was  it  in  tbe  nighl-time  or  the  day-time  that 
you  saw  me?*'  said  John.  *'Certainly,  never  in  the 
night- time,"  reiurned  the  cobbler.  *'  Then  I  fancy  I 
am  wrang,"  said  John;  **  Tm  forgetting  mysel*  an'  no 
thinkin'  what  Tm  speakin'  about;  but  1  aux  your  par- 
don.*'    "  O  there's  nae  offence,  honest  friend,"  quoth 

Y  2 
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thecobbler;  *^no*ae  grain:  It  is  only  a  sma' mistake: 
you  thought  it  was  me^  and  I  thought  it  was  yoti^  2Jir 
it  seems  it  turns  out  to  be  neilher  the  one  nor  tlie 
other/'  Tlie  cobbler's  wit  was  lost  upon  John,  who 
again  sunk  into  silence,  and  gazcd;  for  he  saw  that 
this  ancient  cobbler  was  the  very  iiidividual  person  that 
had  appeared  lo  him  in  his  sieep,  and  told  hini  uf  the 
treasure.  And«  still  to  approximate  the  vision  closer 
to  reality,  the  cobbler  wore  a  large  three-cockit  haton 
his  head.  John  was  in  utter  consternation,  and  knew 
not  what  to  make  of  it  He  saw  that  it  was  not  a  three* 
neukit  stane  which  the  cobbler  wore  on  his  head,  and 
though  very  like  one  in  colour,  yet  that  it  had  once 
bcen  feit.  Still  the  hat  had  such  a  striking  resem- 
blance  to  the  stone  which  J9hn  had  so  often  seen  in  his 
Vision»  that  he  was  satisfied  the  one  was  represented 
by  the  olher.  He  saw  there  was  something  extraordi- 
nary  in\he  case,  and  something  that  boded  him  luck; 
but  how  to  solve  this  mystery  of  the  three-neukit  stane 
and  the  cockit  hat,  John  was  gi*eatly  at  a  loss.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  he  had  found  the  cue  to  the  treasure;  for 
he  had  found  this  cockit  hat  exactly  mid-way  betwccn 
the  bridge  and  the  north  corner  of  the  abbey,  as  near- 
ly  as  he  could  judge  or  measure.  It  was  not  indeed  a 
three-neukit  stane,  but  it  was  very  like  one;  and  at  any 
rate,  it  was  the  very  thing,  shape,  and  size,  and  all,  that 
he  had  drearned  about,  and  undcr  which  he  had  been 
assured  the  gold  was  hid.  Above  all,  here  was  the 
very  person,  in  form,  voice,  sizc,  and  feature,  whose 
Image  had  appeared  to  him  in  his  sleep,  and  had  hekl 
repeated  conversations  wiih  him  on  the  subject  of  the 
hidden  pose;  but  then,  what  was  there  below  the  hat 
save  the  cobbler,  and  he  could  not  possibly  be  apan  füll 
of  gold  and  silver?  The  coincidence  was  however  too 
striking  to  be  passcd  over  without  scruiiny-  Even 
the  wisest  of  men  would  have  been  Struck  wiih  it,  and 
have  tried  to  Bnd  out  some  Solution;  and  curious  would 
I  be  to  know  what  a  wise  man,  in  such  a  case,  would 
have  thought  of  the  maller. 

John,  as  I  said,  was  the  philosopher  of  nature,  and 
always  fixed  on  the  most  obvious  and  simple  sclucionSi 
in  deterniiiiing  on  cffects  from  iheir  general  catses.  Hc 
ürst  asked  of  the  cobbler  a  sight  of  his  hat;  which  br« 
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mg  granted,  he  looked  inside  of  it;  but  perceiving  Chat 
there  was  neither  money  nor  lining  of  any  sort  thcre, 
be  retumed  it,  saying  it  was  a  curious  hat.  He  then 
asked  the  cobbler,  seriously,  if  he  had  never  swallowed 
any  gold.  The  other  said,  he  had  not  to  his  know- 
ledge.  **  At  least,''  said  Johnj "  you  certainly  could  not 
swallow  anv  very  large  quantily?  Very  weel,  then, 
frien';  if  ye  11  be  sae  gude  as  to  stand  a  wee  bit  back." 
The  cobbler  did  so;  and  John,  marking  the  precise 
Spot  where  he  had  been  standing,  and  on  which  he  had 
first  Seen  him  in  his  real  corporeal  being,  went  directly 
to  procure  mattocks  to  dig  with,  thinking  it  would  to 
a  certainty  be  below  that  spot,  and  of  course  virtually 
covered  by  the  hat  at  the  time  he  first  saw  its  ample 
and  triangulär  form. 

He  soon  got  a  pick  and  a  spade,  and  feil  to  digging 
on  the  side  of  the  narrow  street  with  all  expedition,  to 
the  great  amusemcnt  of  the  old  cobbler,  who,  for  fear 
of  incurring  blarae  from  his  townsmen,  went  into  his 
stall,  and  awaited  the  issue  of  this  singular  adventure. 

Poor  John  was  hungry,  and  the  column  of  aic  was 
become  so  oppressivc  on  hini,  tlrat  he  feit  as  if  his  life 
depended  on  his  success,  and  wrought  with  no  ordinary 
exertion.  The  pit  waxed  in  its  dimensions,  and  deep- 
cned  exceedingly.  He  first  came  to  sand,  then  to  the 
Joam,  at  which  time  his  hopcs  ran  very  high,  for  he 
found  two  orthrecsmall  bones,  which  he  was  sure  had 
once  formed  a  partof  the  body  of  sonie  immensely  rieh 
abbot;  and  finally  he  came  to  a  stifT,  almost  an  impene- 
trable  tili.  Nevertheless  he  conlinued  to  dig,  until  the 
town's  people,  beginning  to  move  about  as  the  morning 
advanced,  gathered  about  him,  and  asked  him  what  he 
meant  He  desired  them  to  mind  their  own  business, 
and  let  him  mind  his;  and  on  this  the  first  comers  went 
iway,  thinking  he  was  a  man  employed  in  repairing 
the  Street;  but  it  was  not  lonji;  ere  two  town  officers  ar- 
rived,  and  forced  him  lodesist,  threatening,  that  if  he 
refused  to  comply,  and  lo  fill  up  ihe  hole  exactly  as  he 
found  it,  they  would  carry  him  to  prison,  and  have  him 
punished.  John  was  forced  to  yield,  and  once  moi*e 
abandon  his  golden  dream.  He  filled  up  the  pit  with 
evident  marks  of  rhagrin  and  disappointment,  lome 
averring  that  they  cvcn  saw  the  *ears  dropping  from 
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his  eyes,  and  mixing  with  the  gravel.  He  had  now 
Dothing  for  it,  but  to  return  as  he  came,  and  apply  to 
the  wretched  loom  once  more.  He  even  knew  not  Mrhere 
he  was  lo  procure  a  breakfast,  and  still  less  how  Tibby 
Stott,  poor  creature!  and  the  children,  were  breakfast- 
ing  at  home.  The  ofiicers  asked  him  whence  he  came, 
and  what  he  wanted;  but  he  refused  to  satisfy  them; 
and  after  he  had  made  the  street  as  it  was^aud  to  their 
satisfaction,  they  left  him. 

There  was  something  so  whimsical  in  all  that  the 
cobbler  had  witnessed,  that  he  determined,  if  possible, 
to  find  out  something  of  the  man's  meaning.  He  dread- 
ed  that  he  was  a  Utile  deranged  in  his  intellects;  still 
there  was  a  harmless  simplicity  about  the  stranger  that 
interested  him;  and  hethought  he  discerned  glimpses 
of  shrewdness  that  could  not  possibly  be  inherent  in  an 
idiot.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  crowd  had  dispers- 
ed,  and  John  had  lifted  his  plaid  and  stafT,  and  blown 
his  nose  two  or  three  times,  as  he  took  a  last  look  of 
the  bridge  and  the  old  abbey,  the  cobbler  went  out  to 
him,  addressed  him  with  kindness,  and  beseeched  him 
to  go  in,  and  take  share  of  his  breakfast. 

Thankfully  did  John  accept  of  the  invitation,  and  sel- 
dom  has  a  man  done  more  justice  to  his  entertainer's 
hospitality,  than  our  hero  did  that  morning.  After 
despatchinga  bowlfull  of  good  oatmeal  porridge,  wash- 
cd  down  with  a  bottle  of  brisk  treacle  ale,  the  cobbler's 
daughtftr  presented  them  with  a  large  cul  of  broiled 
salmon.  This  rieh  and  solid  fare  answering  John*s 
complaint  exceedingly  well^  he  set  to  it  with  so  much 
generous  avidity,  that  the  cobbler  restrained  himself, 
and  sufTered  his  guest  to  realise  the  greater  part  of  it. 
The  delightful  sensations  excited  by  this  repast  raised 
John's  heart  a  Utile  above  his  late  disappoiniment,  and 
even  before  the  salmon  was  finished,  he  had  beguu  to 
converse  with  some  spirit.  But  his  sphe.*e  öf  conver 
iation  \V2LS  rather  of  a  circumscribed  nalure,  beingcon- 
Qned  to  one  objeci,  namely,  that  of  poses  hidden  in  the 
?arth,  with  its  collatcral  branches.  He  asked  the  cob- 
bler what  sorl  of  men  ihe  monks  were,  who  had  lived 
in  ihal  grand  abbey — of  ihe  abbols  that  governed  them 
—the  sources  of  iheir  greal  riches,  and  how  they  dii^ 
posed  of  these  on  any  invasion  by  the  English. 
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Thcre  was  no  subject  on  which  the  cobbler  loved 
more  to  converse,  having  himself  come  of  that  race, 
and»  as  he  assured  John,  the  sixth  in  descent  from  the 
last  abbot  and  a  lady  of  high  quality;  he,  and  bis  fore- 
bears  so  far  back,  having  been  the  fruits  of  a  Christma& 
confession;  and  that,  had  the  establishment  still  contin- 
uedf  he  would  in  all  likelihood  have  at  that  day  been  ab- 
bot himself.  He  shewed  John  an  old  charter  on  em- 
blazoned  vellum,  granted  by  Malcolm  the  fourth  to  the 
ftbbey  of  Kelso,  on  the  removal  of  the  Cistertian  Monks 
from  Selk^rk  to  that  place;  and  he  talked  so  long  on 
the  customs  and  usages  of  the  monks,  the  manner  of 
lives  they  led,  their  fasts,  holidays,  and  pilgrimages, 
that  John  never  thought  to  be  so  weary  of  monachism; 
no  mention  having  ever  been  made  of  their  poses  in  all 
this  lengthened  discourse. 

After  breakfast,  the  cobbler  pledged  John  in  a  bump 
er  of  brandy,  and  then  handed  his  guest  another,  which 
John  took  with  a  blushing  smile,  and,  after  holding  it 
up  between  him  and  the  light,  to  enjoy  its  pure  dark 
colour,  he  drank  to  the  good  health  of  the  cobbler;  and, 
as  the  greatcst  blessing  on  earth  that  he  could  think  of, 
ivished  he  mightfind  a  good  pose. 

The  cobbler,  thinking  he  now  had  his  guest  in  the 
proper  key,  asked  him  to  explain  to  him,  if  he  pleased, 
the  motives  of  his  procedure  that  morning  and  the  last 
night?  John  laughed  with  a  sly  leer,  bit  his  lip,  and, 
looking  at  the  women  who  were  bustling  but  and  ben,  at 
length  told  his  host,  that  if  he  was  to  teil  him  that,  he 
must  teil  him  by  himself;  on  which  they  went  into  the 
stall,  and  after  John  had  desired  the  cobbler  to  shut  the 
door,'  he  addresscd  him  as  follows: 

**Now,  ye  see,  friend,  ye're  sie  an  honest  kind  man, 
that  I  canr.a  refuse  to  teil  you  ony  thing;  an'  for  that 
cause,  l'll  teil  you  the  piain  truth;  but,  as  I  ken  you  will 
think  me  a  great  fool,  VW  neither  teil  you  my  name,nor 
my  wife's  name,  nor  the  name  o'  the  place  where  1  bide; 
but  it  is  a  wee  bit  out  o'  Kelso;  no  very  far;  I  can  gang 
harne  to  my  dinner.  Ye  maun  just  let  that  satisfy  you 
on  that  score.  VVeel,  ye  see,  disna  I  dream  ae  night, 
that-there's  an  auld  oon  pan,  fu*  o'  gold  an'  silver,  hid- 
den  ancath  a  queer  »hapen  stane,  exactly  mid-way 
atween  the  end  o'  vnur  brig  an'  the  north  neuk  o'  the 
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auld  abbey  there:  an*  I  dreamed  it  sae  aft,  that  I  coald 
gel  nae  rcst;  for  troth  it  was  like  to  mislead  mc,  an'  pit 
*ne  by  mysel  a'  thegither.  To  sickan  a  height  did  the 
fleegary  rin  in  my  Imagination,  (hee,  hee,  heel  Is  the 
dour  closs,  think  ye?)  that  l  mistook  the  stane  that  was 
happin  the  pose,  and,  meaning  to  pit  a  mark  in  it  to  ken 
it  by,  (Will  naebody  hear  us,  think  ye?)  disna  I  rin  a 
lang  Sharp  bodkin  into  the  head  i'  the  rang  side  o'  mj 
wife,  poor  creature!  tili  I  e'en  gart  her  skiri  like  agai^ 
an*  was  amaist  fleyed  her  out  o*  her  wits.  An'  there 
was  ae  night  after  that,  she  ran  a  greater  risk  still 
Sae,  troth.  Just  to  prevent  me  frac  fa*ing  tili  her  wi*  a 
pick  an'  a  spade  some  night,  an'  to  see  gin  it  wad  help 
me  to  ony  better  blink  o'  rest,  I  was  fain  to  come  to  Kei- 
so  yestreen,  to  see  if  there  was  sie  a  thing  or  no.  An' 
this  morning,  when  you  and  I  first  met,  for  reasons  tha^'* 
1  needna  an'  canna  weel  explain,  I  thought  I  had  found 
the  very  spot.  Now,  that's  the  main  truth,  an'  I  daresay 
you  will  think  me  a  great  fool." 

The  cobbler,  who  wasmiehtily  amused  by  this  State- 
ment of  facts,  answered  as  tollows:  ^^  A  man,  my  good 
friend,  may  act  foolishly  at  a  time,  an'  yet  no  be  a^^the- 
gither  a  fool.  To  be  a  fool,  you  see,  is  to— is  to— In 
Short,  it's  to  be  a  fool — a  born  fool  like.  But  it  is  a 
Gallic  Word  that,  an'  has  mony  meanings.  Now, 
dreaming  disna  make  aman  a  fool;  but  it  makes  him  a 
fool  saefar,  that  he  may  play  the  fool  in  bis  dream.  He 
may  rise  in  bis  sleep,  an'  play  the  fool;  but  if  hedinna 
play  the  fool  afier  he  wakens,  he  canna  just  be  ca'd  an 
absolute  fool.  But  it  is  the  fool,  who,  after  he  has 
dreamed,  takes  a'  bis  dreams  for  reality.  At  least,  it  is 
acting  verj'  foolishly  to  do  that."  "I  thought  your 
Speech  wad  land  there,"  said  John.  **  No,  but  stay  tili 
I  explain  myself,"  said  the  cobbler.  **  O  ye  needna 
fash,  the  thing's  piain  enough,"  said  John;  *^I  maun 
think  about  setting  awa'  harne,"  **Stop  a  wee  bit, 
man,"  said  the  cobbler,  taking  hold  of  John's  coat  as 
he  was  rising,  *^I  hae  a  queer  story  to  teil  you  about  a 
purse  afore  ye  gang  away,  that  will  explain  the  matter 
wi'  mair  clearness  an'  prccision  than  a'  the  leaming  an* 
logic  that  l'm  master  o'. 

**It  is  owcr  truc,  whail  maun  teil  you,  honest  man« 
tliat  I  am  very  ill  for  dreaming  mysel«  an'  mony  a  wikf* 
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anaoDsy  f Iream  I  haehad;  an'  the  mair  I  stravc  ap^ainst 

it,  I  grew  aye  the  waur.     Wlien  I  was  a  young  cheild, 

there  was  hardly  a  night  that  I  didna  dream  I  was  a 

nionk.  an'  confessing  some  ane  or  ither  o*  the  bonny  las- 

ses  an'  wives  about  Kelso.     An'  sie  tales  as  I  thought 

ihey  tauld  me!     Then,  when  I  saw  them  again  sittin' 

i'  the  kirk,  wi'  their  douse  decent  faces,  1  coudna  get 

their  confe^sions  out  o'  my  mind,  gnde  forgi'e  mel  an' 

I  had  some  kind  o'  inklin'  about  niy  hcart,  that  they 

werc  a*  true.     Therc  was  the  folly  o'the  thing!  Then 

1  had  nae  sooner  closed  my  een  the  neist  night  than  1 

was  a  monk  again,  and  hard  cngaged  at  the  auld  busi- 

nes8.     There  was  ane  Bcss  Kelly,  a  fine  spankin'  lass, 

.that  a'  the  lads  were  Uke  to  gang  wudd  about;  Vm  surc 

1  confessed  Bess  mair  nor  a  hunder  times  i'  my  sieep, 

an*  money  was  the  sin  I  pardoned  til  her."    John  chuck- 

led,  and  grinned,  and  made  every  now  and  then  a  long 

neck  by  the  cobbler,  to  see  if  the  door  was  close  enough 

shut;  but  when  he  reached  thus  far,  John  rose,  passed 

him,  and  feit  the  latch;  and  though  the  door  was  shut, 

he  gave  it  a  push  with  his  Shoulder,  to  make  it,  if  possi- 

ble«  go  a  Utile  closer.     *'Friend,  I  can  teil  you,"  said 

John;**  there  may  be  here  that  ken,  an*  here  that  dinnn 

ken;  but  that's  a  very  queer  story.  So  you  always  dream* 

cd  you  were  a  monkr"     **So  ofien,"  said  the  cobbler, 

'Mhat  the  idea  became  familiär  to  me;  and  even  in  the 

day  time,  1  ofien  deemed  myself  one.^'     **So  did  I,** 

said  John;  ^^it  became  familiär  to  me  too,  and  I  thought 

you  a  monk  both  by  night  and  by  day."     The  cobbler 

stared  at  John,  and  ^hought  him  mad  in  good  eamesti 

but  the  latter,  feeling  that  he  was  going  to  divulge  more 

oerhaps  than  prudence  and  caution  with  regard  to  hid« 

den  poses  warranted,  corrected  himself  by  saying,  tha*. 

he  thought  he  resembled  one  of  that  order,  in  his  grave 

decent  appearance,  which  was  all  he  meant  to  say« 

The  cobbler  then  went  on. 

••  Weel,  l'm  no  yct  come  to  the  story  I  was  gaun  tc 
teil  you.  I  had  sie  a  dream  last  night,  as  I  hae  nae  had 
these  twenty  years;  and,  I  think,  I  iiever  had  sie  a  queer 
dream  in  my  life.  An'  then  it  was  sae  like  your  ain' 
too;  for  it  was  about  a  hidden  purse.*'  **  Aye  ayC| 
man!"  said  John,  **  (iudc  saufus!  what  was't?  but  stop 
a  wee  tili  I  see  if  the  (^f^*^*'  bc  close  stcckit. "  John  again 
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feit  the  door,  gave  it  another  push,  and  thea  sat  dowii^ 
with  open  mouth  and  ears,  to  drink  in  the  story  of  the 
cobbler's  dreain. 

^^  I  was  as  usual  a  monk,  and  had  ^ane  out  after  ve»* 
pers  to  take  a  walk  by  the  side  o'  the  Tweed;  an*  as  1 
was  gaun  down  by  the  boat-pool  foot,  I  seesan  ill-faur'd« 
looking  Carle,  something  like  yoursel%  sitting  eating  a 
roll,  an'  he'd  a  living  hare  lying  beside  him  that  hc 
had  catched  in  her  den.'* — "  Hout,  friendl"said  John, 
'*  but  did  you  really  dream  that?'*  '*  In  very  deed  I  did," 
Said  the  cobbler,  **  why  do  you  doubt  ii?*'  '*  Because, 
friend/*  said  John.  **  they  may  be  here  that  ken,  an* 
here  that  dinna  kenj  but  ihat's  a  very  queer  dream  in- 
deed.  **  *'There's  nae  doubt  o't,'*  said  the  cobbler; 
*'  but  stay  tili  you  hear  it  out.  Weel,  I  says  to  the 
carle,  (he  was  very  like  you,)  friend,  will  you  seil  your 
hare?*'  *  Hout  na,^  quo*  he,'  you  palmer  bodies  are  a* 
poor,  ye  hae  nae  sae  muckle  silier  atween  you  an'  po- 
verty  as  wad  buy  my  hare.  Ye'i'e  a  very  poor  man^ 
monk,  for  a'  tho  rieh  confessions  ye  hae  made,  an'  ye'rc 
a  daft  man,  that*ä  waur ;  but,  an'  ye  wad  like  to  be  rieh. 
I  can  teil  you  where  you  will  get  plenty  o'  goud  an 
silier.'  ^*  1  thankit  the  carle,  an'  said  there  were  few 
that  wadna'  like  to  be  richer  than  they  were,  an'  I  had 
nae  objections  at  a'  to  the  thing."  *  Weel,  weel,'  quo* 
he;  ^  he  that  hides  kens  best  where  to  seek;  but  there 
was  mony  ane  i'  the  days  o'  langsyne,  wha  haid  weel, 
but  never  wan  back  to  howk  again.  Gang  ye  your 
ways  west  the  country  the  morn,  an'  spier  for  a  place 
they  ca'  Middleholm;  an'  when  ye  come  there,  spier 
for  a  man  they  ca'  John  Gray.  Gang  ye  into  his  gar- 
den,  an'  ye  will  find  thirteen  applc  trces  in  it,  six  at  the 
nead,  an'  six  at  the  foot,  an  ane  in  the  middle«'— > 
*  Hout,  friend!'  said  John,  interrupting  him,  ^  but  are 
ye  no  joking?  did  you  really  dream  that?'  ^  As  sure 
as  yon  sun  is  in  the  hravrn,  I  did,"  said  the  cobbler; 
♦*  why  should  you  doubt  it?"  *  Because  ye  see,  friend,' 
said  John,  *  they  are  here  that  ken  an'  here  that  dinna' 
ken;but,  let  me  teil  you,  that's  a  very  queer  dream, in- 
deed.     VVeel,  what  did  the  fearsome  carle  say  mair?* 

**  *  Gangye  into  that  garden,'  quo*  he,  *an'  begin  at 
theauld  apple-tree  in  the  middle,  an'  howkdeep  in  thf 
yird  below  that  tree,  an'  you  will  und  an  auld  pan  fiiled 
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ftt'  o'  monef  to  the  ec.  When  ye  hae  disposed  o'  that, 
if  yc  like  to  gang  back  to  that  man's  garden,  an'howk 
weel,  you  will  find  a  pose  o*  reid  goud  aneath  every 
apple  tree  that's  in  it.  Now,  wadnae  ye  hae  i*eckon- 
ed  me  as  afool  if  I  had  taen  a'  this  for  truth?  an'  thought 
I  was  acting  very  fooiishly,  if  I  had  gane  away  into 
the  west  conntry,  asking  for  a  place  an'  a  man  that  per- 
hap8  hae  nae  existence?  To  hae  gane  ahout,  as  our 
school  rhyme  says,  spearing  for 

*  The  town  that  ne*€r  was  firamed, 
An'  the  man  that  ne'er  was  named, 
The  tree  that  never  grew, 
An'  the  bird  that  never  flew  * 

*  O  there's  nae  doubt  o'  the  thing,  friend,  it  wad  hae 
been  great  nonsense — there's  nae  doubt  o't  at  a'.  But 
yet,  for  a'  that,  it's  the  queerest  dream,  ae  way  an'  a' 
ways,  that  I  evpr  hcard  i'  my  life;  an*  I  haea  great  mind 
to  gang  an'  Speer  after  the  place  an'  the  man  mysel*. 
If  I  get  as  good  a  breakfast  an'  as  good  a  dram,  as  I 
did  for  the  last  pose  I  howkit,  my  labour  winna'  be 
lost  a'thegi the r.' 

The  cobbler  laughed,  and  wished  John  all  manner 
of  success;  and  the  latter  parted  from  him  with  many 
professions  of  esteem;  and,  in  higher  spirits  than  ever 
he  was  before,  he  went  siraight  home  to  Tibby  Stott 
and  Middleholm,  and  prepared  next  morning  to  begin 
and  root  up  the  old  apple-tree  in  the  middle  of  the  gar- 
den. Now,  there  were  exactly  thirteen  trees  in  it,  as 
the  cobbler  said;  a  circumstance  of  which  the  owner 
was  not  aware  tili  that  very  night  when  he  returned  from 
Kelso.  ' 

Poor  Tibby  Stott  was  right  glad  to  see  her  husband 
again,  for  the  report  in  the  village  was,  that  he  had  run 
away  madj  and,  as  the  country  people  were  ir>  tcrriblc 
alarm  about  that  time  for  mad  dogs,  and  pursuing  and 
killing  thrm  every  day,  Tibby  dreaded  that  poor  John 
would  be  shot,  or  sticked  with  long  forks  like  the  rest. 
She  viewed  him  at  firstwith  a  jealous  eye;  but,  on  see- 
ing  him  so  good-humoured  and  kind  to  the  children 
tod  herseif,  sne  hecame  quite  reconciled  to  him,  and 
wept  for  joy,  poor  creature!  at  getting  him  back  again| 
for  ihe  round  she  would  have  been  utterly  kelji^ieM 
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without  hiiTit  although  ten  times  aday  she  calied  hini 
a  cool-the-loom.  John  told  her  how  he  had  travelled  to 
Kelso,  and  spent  a  day  and  a  night  there  on  some  im- 
portant  busincss,  and  had  only  wared  one  penny;  and« 
among  other  things,  how  he  had  learned  to  culüvate 
his  garden  so  as  to  make  it  produce  great  riches. 

Next  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  John  began  a 
(lig^g^ing  at  one  side  of  the  old  apple-tree,  but  he  was 
terribly  impeded  by  roots,  and  came  very  ill  speed. 
Some  of  these  hc  cut,  and  digged  in  below  others;  fop 
he  found,  that  when  they  were  cut,  they  impeded  his 
progress  nearly  as  much  as  before.  By  the  time  the 
villagers  rose,  John  had  made  alarge  pit!  but  then  the 
alarm  began,  and  spread  like  wild-fire,  that  the  lang 
weaver  was  come  home  again  madder  than  ever,  and 
had  been  working  all  night  digging  a  grave  in  his  gar- 
den, which  every  one  suspected  he  m^ant  for  Tibby 
Stott.  The  pit  that  he  had  made,  by  chance,  bore 
an  exact  resemblance  to  a  grave,  and  great  was  the  buzz 
in  the  village  of  Middleholm  that  morning.  The  pco- 
ple  gathered  around  him,  at  first  looking  cautiously 
over  the  garden  wall;  but  at  last  they  came  close  about 
him,  every  man  with  his  staiT  in  his  band,  and  askcQ 
him  how  he  did,  and  what  he  was  engaged  in«  John  said 
he  had  been  away  down  the  country,  inquiring  by  what 
means  to  improve  his  garden,  and  he  had  been  instruct- 
ed  to  prune  the  roots  of  his  apple-trees  in  place  of  the 
branchcs;  for  that  they  had  run  to  wood  below  the 
earth,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  their  growing  wild 
and  harren.  The  villagers  knew  not  what  to  make  of 
this,  it  was  so  unlike  any  thing  that  the  lang  weaver  had 
ever  done  before;  so  they  continued  to  hang  over  him, 
and  watch  his  progress,  with  all  manner  of  attention. 
John  saw  this  would  never  do,  for  they  would  discovei 
all;  and  then  there  were  so  many  who  would  be  for 
sharing  the  money  along  with  him,  that  a  sraall  share 
might  only  fall  to  him;  and,  moreover,  if  they  told  the 
lord  of  the  maiior,  he  would  claim  it  altogether. 

John  had  a  good  deal  of  low  cunning;  and,  as  he  had 
now  got  very  dccp  on  one  side  of  the  tree,  in  order  to 
mislead  the  villagers,  he  took  a  wheelbari*ow,  and 
hurled  a  kiud  of  sour  düng  that  had  been  accumulaiing 
Around  his  cow-hou»«'  for  years,  with  which  he  cruac 
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med  the  pit  that  he  had  made  below  tlie  trec,  and,  after 
covering  it  over  with  ihe  mould,  he  tramped  it  down. 
His  neighbours  then  went  away  and  icft  him,  convin- 
ced  that  he  had  got'some  new  chimera  into  his  head 
about  gardening,  which  would  turn  out  a  piece  of  foily 
at  the  last.  John  \i  as  nov  left  to  prosecute  his  grand 
research  quietly;  sa>t  that  Tibby  Stott^  never  ceased 
entreating  him  *Uo  mind  his  loom  an'  let  the  trees 
alane."  John  answered  with  great  rationality,  **sael 
will,  Tibby,  my  woman,  I  will  mind  ihe  loom;  but  ye 
ken  a  man  maun  do  ae  thing  afore  anither." 

Towards  the  evening,  Mr.  Matthews,  the  minister, 
went  into  the  gardcn  to  gei  a  crack  wV  John^  and  see 
his  new  scheme  of  gardening.  John  had  now  got  to  a 
considerable  depth  on  the  south  side  of  ihe  tree,  and, 
not  much  regarding  the  tame  moral  remarks,  or  the 
threadbai*e  puns  of  his  pastor,  (these  two  Utile  amiable 
characteristics  of  the  Calvinistical  divine,)  was  ply- 
ing  at  his  task  with  all  his  might,  for  still  as  he  grew 
more  hungry  his  exertions  increased;  and  just  at  that 
precious  instant,  his  spad^  rattled  along  the  surface  of 
abroad  stone.  **John,"  said  the  minister,  **  VVhat 
have  you  got  there,  John?"  *I  fancy  I'm  come  to  the 
solid  rock  now,  slr,'  said  John,  *  I  needna'  howk  na 
deepcr  here.'  **  John,  give  me  the  maltock,  John,** 
said  the  minister;  **I  propine,  that  it  would  be  noth- 
ing  inconsistcnt  wiih  prudence  and  propriety  to  inves- 
tigate  this  matter  a  little.  This  garden,  as  I  under- 
stand,  was  planted  by  four  friars  of  the  order  of  St. 
Benedict,  who  were  the  first  founders  of  this  village; 
and  these  people  had  sometimes  ereat  riches,  John. 
Give  me  the  mattock,  John,  and  if  I  succeed  in  raising 
the  stone,  I  shall  claim  all  that  is  below  it.  *^  I  wad 
maybe  contestthatpoint  wi*  yourworship,'  said  John; 
•for  I  can  teil  you  what  you  will  find  below  it.*  **  And 
pray,  what  would  I  find  below  it,  John?"  said  the  Anti- 
burgher  minister.  *  Just  yird  an'  stane  to  the  cenli^ 
o^  ihe  globe,'  said  John;  ^  and  sie  a  pit  wad  spoil  my 
bit  garden.*  **  Why,  you  are  grown  a  wii,  John,"  said 
the  divine,  *'as  well  as  a  gardener.  That  answer  is 
vcry  good;  neveriheless,  give  me  the  mattock,  John.'* 

The  minister  might  as  well  have  asked  John's  heart't 
blood.     He  determined  to  keep  hold  of  his  spade,  aod 
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likewise  the  possession  of  his  pit;  yet  he  did  not  wish 
to  fight  the  minister.  So,  turning  his  face  to  him«  and 
keeping  his  spade  behind  his  back,  he  said  to  him« 
'Hout  na,  sir,  ye  dinna  ken  how  to  handle  spades  an' 
shools,  gin'  it  be  nae  maybe  the  shool  o'  the  word  to 
delve  into  our  hearts  and  souls  wi*.'  ^'There's  more 
Btrength  than  propriety  in  that  remark,  John,*'  said 
the  minister.  ^  Uut  I  can  teil  you,  sir,*  continiied 
John,  with  a  readiness  that  was  not  customary  with 
him,  *  the  hale  secret  o'  the  stane.  Thae  monk  bodies 
were  good  gardeners,  an'  they  laid  aye  a  braid  stane 
aneath  the  roots  o'  ilka  fruit-tree  that  they  plantit»  to 
keep  the  bits  o'  tendrils  fra  gripping  down  to  the  cauld 
tili,  whilk  wad  soon  spoil  the  iree.'  **  Why,  John,  I 
have  heard  of  such  an  experiment,  indeed;  aud  I  sus- 
pect,  you  have  guessed  nearer  to  the  truth  than  might 
have  been  gathered  from  the  tenor  of  the  foregoing 
.chapter  of  your  life,  John;  it  is  therefore  vaiu  for  a  man 
to  waste  his  strength  for  nought  A  good  evening  to 
you,  John.*'  *Gude  e'en,  gude  e'en  to  your  Rever- 
•  ence,'  said  John,  as  he  turned  about  in  his  hole  chuck- 
ling  and  laughing  with  delight;  and  when  the  Antibur- 
gher  minister  was  fairly  out  at  thegate,  he  nodded  his 
heady  and  said  to  himself,  ^  Now,  if  I  hae  nae  mumpit 
the  minister,  my  name's  no  John  Gray  o'  Middleholm. 
Thae  gospel  bodies  want  to  hae  a  finger  in  ilka  ane's 
pye,  but  they  manna  hae  things  a'  their  ain  gate  nei- 
ther.  O  there's  nae  set  o'  men  on  the  face  of  the  yird 
as  keen  o'  silier  as  the  ministers!  Anc  wad  think,  to 
hear  them  preach,  that  they  held  the  warld  quite  at 
the  staffs  end;  but  a'  the  time  they're  nibblin  nibblin 
at  it  just  iike  a  trout  at  a  worm,  or  a  hare  at  a  kail- 
stock«  He  thought  to  hae  my  pose!  Let  him  haud 
him  wi*  his  steepin'— screwM  as  it  is  off  the  backs  an* 
the  meltiths  o'  mony  a  poor  body." 

John  took  hold  of  a  stone  hammer,  and  g^ve  the 
broad  stone  a  smash  on  the  one  side.  As  he  Struck, 
the  stone  tottered,  and  John  heard  distinctly,  some- 
thing  that  jingled  below  it  The  very  hairs  of  his 
head  stood  upright,  he  was  in  such  a^itation!  the  ham« 
mer  dropped  from  his  band,  and  he  jumped  out  of  the 
pit,  gazed  all  around  him,  and  then  nok  towards  the 
QOuaey  impelled  by  tome  inward  feeiing  to  commmi^ 
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cate  his  good  fortune  to  his  partner;  but  by  the  waj 
reflection  whispered  in  his  ear,  that  Tibby  Stott,  poor 
creature!  was  not  the  person  calculated  for  keeping* 
such  an  important  secret.  This  set  him  back  to  his 
pose;  which«  in  trembling  anxiety,  he  resolved  to  sur- 
vey;  and  cleaning  all  thc  earth  from  above  the  slone, 
he  heaved  it  up  and  there  beheld        •        •        • 

It  must  not  here  be  told  what  John  beheld. — It 
would  be  too  much  for  the  reader's  happiness  to  bear. 
He  must  be  left  to  conjecture  what  it  was  that  John 
discovered  below  the  broad  stone,  and  it  is  two  to  one 
he  will  guess  wrong,  for  all  that  he  has  beard  about  it| 
and  for  as  piain  as  matters  have  been  made  to  him. 
John  let  the  stone  sink  down  again — took  the  wheel- 
barrow,  and  fiUed  the  pit  füll  of  wet  straw,  which  he 
judged  better  than  düng;  then,  covering  it  over  with 
earth,  he  went  into  his  supper  of  thin  bleared  sowins, 
amid  his  confused  and  noisy  family,  all  quarrelling 
about  their  portions;  and  finally  to  his  bed  with  Tibby 
Stott. 

That  night,  John  drew  nearer  to  Tibby  than  usual, 
and  put  his  arm  around  her  neck.  *^  Wow«  John, 
hinny!"  quoth  she,  *^  what  means  a'  this  kindness  the 
nieht?"  "Tibby  Stott,  my  woman  Tibby,"  said  John, 
**  I  hae  a  secret  to  teil  you;  but  ye're  to  promise,  an' 
swear  to  me,  that  ye're  never  to  let  it  to  the  tap  o* 
your  tongue,  as  lang  as  ye  hae  life,  afore  ony  body  but 
mysel."  Tibby  promised  all  that  John  desired  her, 
and  she  repeated  as  many  oaths  after  him  as  he  chose, 
eager  to  leam  this  great  secret;  and  John,  after  affect- 
ing  great  hesitation  and  scruples,  addressed  her  as 
follows: 

*•  Tibby  Stott,  do  you  ken  what  was  the  matter  wi' 
me,  when  1  wa3  last  sae  unweel?''  ^^  Na,  John,  I  did- 
na  ken  then,  nor  ken  I  yet"  ^^  But  I  kend,  Tibby 
Stott;  and  there's  no  anither  in  this  world  kens,  or  ever 
maun  ken,  but  yoursel.  I  was  very  ill  then,  Tibby; 
an'  I  was  in  a  very  queer  way.  Ay,  I  was  waur  than 
ony  body  thought!  But  do  you  ken  how  I  got  betterf 
Tibby?''  •*  Indeed,  I  dinna  ken  that  nouther,  John," 
*^But  l'Il  teil  you,  Tibby.  I  wasbroughtto  bed  o'  twa 
black  birds;  an'  I  hae  them  keepin  concealed  i'  thc 
bouse;  an'  tbey're  twa  ill  spirits,  far  waur  than  cocka- 
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trices.  Nowy  if  this  war  kend,  I  wad  be  han^^d«  in 
jt  wad  t>e  burnt  at  the  stake  for  a  witch;  thereforei 
keep  the  secret  as  you  value  both  our  lives.  An*  Tib- 
by  ye  niaun  never  j^ang  to  look  for  thae  twa  bit*d2^ 
!br  if  ever  ye  find  them,  they'il  flec  away  wi*  you  to  an 
111  place;  an'  mind  ye  an'  dinna  gang  to  be  telling  this 
to  ony  living  flesh,  Tibby  Stott." 

**  Na,  na,  John;  sin*  ye  bid  me,  I  sali  never  tak  the 
tale  o'er  the  tap  o'  my  tongue.  But«  oh!  alak!  an 
wae's  mc!  what's  to  come  o'  us!  Ye  hae  gart  a'  my 
flesh  girrel,  John;  to  think  that  ever  my  gudeman  sude 
hae  been  ma#e  a  mither!  an'  then  to  think  what  he's 
mither  to!  Mither  o'  twa  de'ils!  The  1  ord  have  a  care 
o'  US,  John !  wad  it  no  be  better  to  let  the  twa  hnps  flee 
away,  or  get  Mr.  Matthews  to  lair  them?" 

•*  But  tent  me  here,  Tibby  Stott,  my  .woman  Tibby, 
they'rc  sent  for  gude  luck ** 

**  It  can  only  be  de'ils  luck,  atthe  best,  John;  an'  his 
can  never  be  good  luck." 

**  The  best  o'  a'  luck,  Tibby;  for  I  can  tellyou^  well 
nerer  want  as  long  as  they  are  in  the  house.  They'll 
bring  me  silier  when  I  like,  an'  what  I  like;  an'  a'  that 
ye  hae  to  do,  is  to  haud  your  tongue,  an'  ye'U  find  the 
good  o't;  but  if  ever  ye  let  this  secret  escape  you  we 
are  ruined  hip  and  thigh  for  ever." 

Tibby  promised  again  for  the  sakeof  the  money;  but 
the  next  moming  before  she  swept  her  house,  she  ran 
in  unto  a  neighbouring  gossip,  and  addressed  her  at 
follows: 

*'  Wow,  Jean,  I  hae  gotten  a  screed  o'  unco  newt 
tin'  I  last  saw  you !  I  trow  ye  didna  ken  that  we  had  a 
crying  i'  tbis  town  the  tither  wcek?" 

**1  wat,  Tibby,  I  never  heard  o'  sie  a  thingafore." 

**  Aye,  but  atween  you  an'  me,  there's  a  pair  o'  braw 
twins  come  to  the  warl,  though  nane  o'  the  best  hued 
anes  that  my  be.  But  they'll  be  snug-keepit  anes,  an' 
weel-tochercd  anes,  and  weel  keepit  out  o'  sight,  as 
maidcn's  bairns  should  be.  Aye,  Jean,  my  dow; 
but  an'  ye  kend  wha's  the  mither  o'  them,  your  ecn 
wad  stand  i'  back  water  wi'  laughin!" 

^^  What?  Hout  fie,  Tibby!  I  wat  weel  it  isna  Hess 
Bobagain,  the  Antiburgher  minister's  housekeeper?" 

^  Waur  nor  that  yet;  an'  that  wad  hae  been  ill  eneticli» 
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Butye  see  the  thing  maunna  be  tauld;  or  eise  yt  maur 
swear  never  lo  teil  it  again  as  lang  as  ye  live." 

**Mc  teil  it  again!  Nahl  Itis  weel  kend  l never  tauld 
asecret  i'  my  life.  Ane  may  safely  irust  me  \vi'  ony 
thing.  My  father,  honest  man,  used  to  say  to  me,  even 
when  I  was  but  a  wee  toddlin  thing,  that  he  had  sae 
muckle  to  lippen  to  me,  that  he  could  hae  trustit  me 
wi'  a  housefu'  o'  untelled  milUtanes.  The  thing  that's 
6red  i'  the  bane  winna  easily  ding  out  o'  the  flesh. 
When  I  was  sae  trusty  then,  what  should  I  be  now?" 

**  Aye,  to  be  sure,  thcre's  a  great  deal  in  that.  It 
aays  muckle  für  ane,  when  ane's  pawrent  can  tnist  ane^ 
sae  as  to  do  as  ane  likes  i'  ane's  house.  My  father  wad 
never  trust  me  wi'  a  boddle;  but  mony  a  time  he  said  I 
wad  be  a  good  poor  man's  wife,  for  that  the  best  thing 
ony  body  could  do  for  a  poor  man,  was  to  gie  him  em- 
ployment,  an'  I  was  the  ane  that  wad  haud  mine  busy 
lor  the  mai^t  part  o'  the  four  and  twenty  hours.  But 
for  a'  my  father*s  far-seen  good  sense,  I  hae  had  eneuch 
ado  ivi' John  Gray;  for  though  he's  nae  bad  band  when 
he's  on  the  ioom,  it  is  nae  easy  matter  to  keep  him  at 
the  batt.  But  that's  a'  away  frae  our  story.  Sin  your 
father  could  trust  you  sae  far,  I  think  I  may  trust  you 
too,  only  ye're  to  say  <m  sure  as  death^  you  will  never 
teil  it  again. " 

Jane  complied,  as  was.  most  likely,  for  the  sake  of 
this  mysterious  and  scandalous  story,  as  shedeemed  it 
to  be,  and  after  every  precaution  on  the  pa-t  of  Tibby 
StotU  her  gossip  was  intrusted  with  the  whole.  It 
would  be  endless  to  recount  all  the  promises  that  wei*e 
stipulated  for,  made,  and  broken  at  Middlehoim,  in  the 
course  of  that  day.  Suiiice  it,  that  before  night,  every 
one,  both  oid  and  young,  in  the  village,  kttew  that  the 
lang  weaver  had  been  brought  to  btdo^  tum  blackcraws, 

This  was  too  ridiculous  a  story  to  be  believed,  even 
by  the  Ignorant  inhabitants  of  that  ancient  village;  and, 
%s  John  shrewdly  anticipated,  they  only  laughed  at 
John  Gray's  crazy  wife.  It  proved  however  to  him, 
that  it  would  never  do  to  trust  bis  hclpmate  with  the 
secret  of  finding  hidden  poses,  and  that  whatever  mo- 
ucy  he  drew  from  such  funds,  it  behoved  him  to  as« 
cribe  it  to  the  generosity  of  the  two  black  birds. 

So  John  arose  on«  moonlight  night,  while  otheri 
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ftlept,  went  intohis  garden«  and,  removing  the 
strawyhe  again  lifted  up  the  broad  stone,  and  took  froir 
ander  il  the  valuable  treasure  of  which  he  had  formerly 
made  discovery.  This  was  neilher  less  nor  more  than 
the  very  thing  he  had  always  been  told  of,  both  by  the 
Vision  of  ihe  cobbler  in  his  dream,  and  by  the  cobbler 
himself;  namely,  an  old  pan  filled  with  coins,  of  a  date 
and  reign  John  knew  nothing  about.  Nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  whule  bulk  was  made  up  of  broad  pieces  of  gold, 
but  very  thin,  enclosed  in  one  side  of  the  pan;  the  rest 
was  all  silver,  in  a  considerable  State  of  decay.  There 
were  likewise  among  the  gold^four  rüde  square  coins, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  nearly  the 
weight  of  a  dollar  each.  John  emptied  them  into  a 
bagy  and  marched  straight  to  Edinburgh  with  his  trea- 
sure; where,  after  a  great  deal  of  manceuvring,  he  sold 
the  whole  for  the  miserable  sum  of  JSSIS:  12:  6,  being 
the  exact  value  of  the  metal  (as  the  man  assured  him) 
to  a  scruple.'  John  got  his  payment  in  gold  and  silver, 
for  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  bank-notes,  and 
brought  the  whole  home  with  him.  He  knew  nothing 
about  putting  money  out  at  interest;  and,  still  in  fear 
lest  he  should  be  discovered,  he  hid  it  in  the  comer  of 
his  ehest,  resolved  to  live  well  on  it  tili  it  was  done,  and 
then  dig  up  another  tree,  take  the  pose  from  below  it, 
and  seil,  and  spend  that  in  course;  and  so  on:  for  John 
knew  perfectly  weil,  that  he  had  a  dozen  of  poses  more 
to  begin  to  when  the  first  was  done. 

Thenccforward,  John's  meal  became  somewhat  more 
plentiful,  but  improved  nothing  in  quality.  He  had 
been  so  long  used  to  a  life  of  poverty,  that  parsimony 
was  become  natural  to  him,  and  it  was  but  seldom  that 
he  applied  to  the  two  birds  for  assistance.  He  coutd 
not  rest  however  until  he  digged  below  qne  other  trec, 
that  he  might  have  some  guess  what  the  extent  of  his 
treasure  was,  and  what  he  had  to  depend  on. 

He  accordinglybegan,  and  digged  all  round  thenext, 
and  in  beneath  it,  until  the  pits  on  each  side  met  below 
the  stem  of  the  tree  at  a  great  depth,  so  that  cvery  one 
of  the  downward  roots  were  cut;  but  for  all  that  he 
could  do,  he  could  find  no  treasure  whatever,  and  was 
obligcd  to  give  up  the  scrutiny  considerably  disap« 
pointed.     Having»  however,  discovered,  in  the  former 
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adventure^  that  the  removal  of  a  part  of  the  immense 
quandty  of  miry  sour  düng  from  aboat  his  cowhouse 
had  been  attended  with  some  conveniences,  he  like> 
wise  (illed  up  this  latler  pit  wirb  a  fartber  portion  of 
that,  and  again  betook  bimself  to  bis  loom  and  bis  twa 
black  craws. 

Tbe  next  year  to  tbe  astonisbment  of  all,  but  more 
particularly  to  Jobn  bimself,  wbo  bad  never  once  cal- 
culated  on  such  an  event,  these  two  trees,  after  being 
Uterally  covered  over  with  bealtby  blossoms,  bore 
such  a  load  of  fruit  as  never  bad  been  witnessed  in  that 
country.  Almost  every  brauch  required  a  prop  to 
prcvent  it  from  being  lorn  from  tbe  tree,  by  tbe  in- 
creasing  weight.  Jobn  pulled  the  apples  always  as 
they  ripened,  and  sent  a  quantity  down  every  week  by 
the  carrier  to  his  friend,  tbe  cobbler  of  Kelso,  wbose 
wife  and  daugbter,  it  will  be  remembered,  kept  a  fruit 
Shop  in  one  end  of  his  dwelling.  At  the  close  of  the 
year«  when  John  went  down  to  settle  witb  bis  old  friend 
and  the  three-cocked  bat,  tbe  latter  paid  bim  grateful- 
ly  Ä^,  10s.  for  tbe  producc  of  these  two  trees,  and 
thanked  bim  for  bis  credit^  not  forgetting  to  treat  bim 
at  breakfast  witb  a  cut  of  broiled  salmon  and  a  glass 
of  brandy. 

John,  perceiving  that  this  was  good  interest  for  a 
few  wheel-barrows  füll  of  sour  mire,  followed  tbe  same 
mode  with  all  his  apple-trees,  and  planted  more,  so 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  cobbler  paid  bim 
annually  from  30  to  43  pounds  Sterling  for  fruit,  a  great 
sum  in  tbose  days;  and  thus  was  tbe  cobbler's  extra* 
ordinary  dream  thoroughly  fulfilled,  not  alone  wilh  re* 
gard  to  the  main  pose  in  the  old  pan,  but  that  below 
every  tree  of  tbe  garden. 

John  now  lived  comfortably,  with  his  family  all  the 
days  of  his  life,  and  there  wereno  lasses  had  such  trim 
and  elegant  cockernonies  in  all  tbe  Antiburgber  meet* 
ing-house  of  Middlebolm  as  the  daugbters  of  tbe  lang 
weaver.  But  Tibby  Stott,  poor  creature!  believed 
tili  her  dying  day,  that  tbeir  wealtb  was  supplied  by 
the  twa  mysterious  black  craws,  wbose  place  of  con« 
ccalment  she  never  found  out,  nor  ever  sought  after. 
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WINTER  EVENING  TALES. 


THE  BRIDAL  OF  POLMOOD. 

CHAP.  I. 

Last  autumn,  on  my  return  from  the  Lakes  of  Cumbet« 
land  to  Edinburgh,  I  feil  in  with  an  old  gentleman  ai 
the  village  of  Moffat,  whose  manners  and  conversation 
deeply  interested  me.  He  was  cheerful,  unafTected,  and 
loquacious,  to  a  degree  which  I  have  not  often  witness- 
ed;  but  his  loquacity  was  divested  of  egotism — his  good 
humour  communicated  itself  to  all  present,  and  his  nar- 
ratives  were  fraught  with  traditionary  knowledge,  the 
information  to  which,  of  all  others,  my  heart  is  most 
fondly  attached.  Havingleamed,  in  the  course  of  our 
conversation,  that  he  was  bound  to  Edinburgh,  and  that 
he  had  already  been  twice  disappointed  of  obtaining  a 
passage  by  the  Dumfries  mail,  my  friend  ofTered  to  ac- 
commodate  him  with  a  seat  in  our  carriage;  telling 
him  that  we  had  a  spare  one,  and  that,  instead  of  in- 
commoding  us,  he  would  oblige  us  by  his  Company. 
He  accepted  of  our  proposal,  not  only  with  apparent 
satisfaction,  but  with  an  easy  and  cheerful  grace  which 
seemed  peculiar  to  himself ^  and  early  next  moming  we 
proceeded  on  our  joumey. 

As  we  ascended  the  lofty  green  mountains  which 
overlooked  the  Tale  of  Annandale,  the  sun  arose,  and 
liie  scene  became  inconceivably  beautiful  and  variegat- 
td.  The  dazling  brightness  of  the  distant  Solway  it 
«ras  almost  impossible  to  look  upon — the  high  moun- 
."ains  of  Queensberry  and  Lowther,  on  the  west,  were 
%11  one  sheet  of  buming  gold;  white  the  still  higher 
ones  to  the  eastward  were  wrapt  in  a  solemn  ahade. 

Vol.  U.  A 
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In  almost  any  other  circumstances  1  could  have  con- 
templated  the  scene  with  the  highest  sensations  of  de* 
light,  and  gazed  upon  it  without  satiety  and  without 
weariness.  The  shades  of  the  mountains  were  stiP 
lessening  as  the  sun  advanced,  and  those  shadows« 
along  the  whole  of  their  faniastical  outline,  seemed  to 
be  fringed  with  a  delicate  rainbow.  This  phenomenon 
I  pointed  out  to  our  traveller,  who  said  it  was  comraoni 
and  occasioned  by  the  first  slanting  rays  of  the  sun  be* 
ing  reflected  from  the  morning  dew.  Ön  looking  morc 
narrowly  to  the  surface  of  the  mountains,  I  perceived 
that  it  was  sprinkled  with  a  garnish  of  silver  globules, 
brighter  and  more  transparent  than  the  purest  gern;  yet 
so  tiny,  that  the  weight  of  a  thousand  scarcely  caused 
the  smallest  blade  of  grass  to  stoop,  or  bent  the  web  ol 
the  gossamer. 

The  conversation  of  ournew  acquaintance«  however, 
almost  superseded  the  possibility  of  attending  to  any 
thing  eise.  Every  farm-steading  in  the  valley,  every 
mountain  and  glen  in  our  way«  was  either  the  scene  ot 
some  ancient  exploit,  or  some  way  connected  with  it. 
His  Store  of  anecdotes  was  inexhausuble — Our  tim« 
past  lightly  away — The  scenery  of  the  Solway  vanished 
behind  us  like  the  setting  moon,  and  ere  we  were  well 
aware,  found  that  we  had  croised  the  heights  of  Erick- 
stan/!,  and  were  descending  by  the  aide  of  the  Tweed, 
which  is  there  an  inconsiderable  and  trifling  rivulet 
working  its  way  among  black  mountains. 

We  breakfasted  at  a  good  inn  by  the  side  of  the  river; 
and,  on  proceeding  a  little  farther,  I  observed  on  the 
opposite  bank»  an  old  decayed  house  standing  in  a  small 
wood  of  stately  trees,  and  asked  my  intelligent  compan- 
ion  how  it  was  named?  and  to  whom  it  belonged?  both 
in  a  breath.  **  That  is  Polmood,''  said  he;  **  you  must 
often  have  heard  of  Polmood."  I  had  never  heard  of 
iu  **  You  must  have  heard  of  it,"  rejoined  he,  "  though 
il  may  have  escaped  your  memory:  people  do  not  al- 
ways  retain  those  things  in  their  minds  m  which  they 
are  not  interested;  but  the  antiquity  and  singularity  of 
the  charter  by  which  that  estate  is  held  has  become 
famous  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  was  granted  by 
King  Malcom  Canmore,  to  the  iirst  Norman  Hunter 
of  Polmood,  with  all  above  ii  lo  heaven,  and  lielow  it 
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to  hell;  on  condition  that  he  and  bis  heirs  shcufd  prc' 
scftit  to  the  king  a  bow  and  a  broad  arrow  whenever  he 
came  to  hunt  on  that  quarler.  This  Charter  has  been 
printed  in  many  histories  and  collections.  But^  besides 
that,  there  have  so  many  remarkable  occurrences  tak- 
en  place  in  that  family,  that  its  concerns  have  never 
eeased  to  be  a  subject  ofdiscussion  and  animadversion 
for  the  Space  of  several  ages.  I  asked  of  what  nature 
they  were?  They  are  so  manifold  and  so  complex,  said 
he,  that  I  could  not  relate  them  all  in  a  week;  and  if  I 
could  they  would  not  attach  credit;  for,  though  well 
authenticated,  they  are  scarcely  sanctioned  by  the 
stamp  of  probability.  The  answer  which  I  must  re- 
tum  to  your  second  query  is  a  striking  instance  of  this. 
You  ask  me  who  is  the  owner  of  Polmood?  That  it 
seems  is  a  hard  question,  since  all  the  lawyers  and 
iudges  in  Scotland  have  not  been  able  to  determine  it  in 
the  course  of  half  a  Century.  It  is  a  positive  and  la- 
mentable truth,  my  dear  Sir,  (I  use  his  own  words,) 
that  though  it  is  as  apparent  to  whom  the  es  täte  of  Pol- 
mood  rightfully  belongs,  as  it  is  to  whom  this  band  be- 
long^,  it  has  been  a  subject  of  litigation,  and  depend- 
ing  in  our  Court  of  Session  for  these  fifty  years. 

This  is  one  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with 
the  place,  which  has  rendered  it  famous  of  late  years| 
and  seems  in  part  to  justify  an  ancient  prediction,  that 
the  Hunters  of  Polmood  were  never  more  to  prosper. 
This  threatening  prediction  is  said  to  have  beendeliv- 
ered  at  first  in  a  supernatural,  or  at  least  an  unaccounta- 
ble  manner;  and  as  it  is  connected  with  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  stories  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  inex- 
haustible  mine  of  Scotcisli  tradition,  for  lack  of  better 
entertainment,  I  shall,  with  your  permission,  relate  to 
you  the  leading  circumstances  of  the  transaction.  As 
my  companion  and  I  both  gladly  accepted  of  his  pro- 
posal,  he  instantly  began  the  following  tale,  which, 
with  few  interruptions,  served  usfor  a  topic  of  conver-. 
sation  du  ring  the  rest  of  our  joumey. 

As  soon  as  I  reached  Edinburgh  I  wrote  it  down; 
and  waiting  upon  the  narrator,  who  is  now  one  of  my 
most  intimate  friends,  I  read  it  over  to  him,  cor- 
recting  and  enlarging  it,  according  to  his  directions, 
The  general  observations  and  reflections  which  occur^ 
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wcrc  all  made  by  himself  in  course  of  the  narration. 
and  I  regret  my  inabüity  to  deliver  them  in  his  short 
and  inipressive  manner.  He,  however,  testified  bis 
hearty  approbaüon  of  them  all,  declaring  that  ihe  ideas 
were  better  brought  out  tban  they  would  have  bcen  by 
nimself.  I  have  retained  all  his  sentimcnts,  and  even 
his  expressions,  to  a  degree  which  the  prcsent  taste  for 
abstract  composition  will  scarcely  justify;  and  only  re- 
gret  the  passive  obediencc  exacted  by  modern  critics 
to  punctilious  modes  of  expression,  a  conformity  to 
which  has  obliged  me  to  change  others  which  1  was 
inclined  to  preserve. 
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Norman  Hukter  of  Polmood,  the  ninth  ofthat  name, 
and  Chief  forester  to  the  king  of  Scotland  in  all  those 
partSy  was  a  gentleman  of  high  courage  and  benevo- 
ience,  much  respected  by  his  majesty,  and  all  the  no- 
bles of  the  coiirt,  who  frequented  the  forests  of  Frood 
and  Meggat-dale  for  the  purpose  of  hunting.  He  had 
repeatedly  entcrtained  the  king  himself  at  his  little 
Castle  of  Polmood;  and  du  ring  the  harvest  months, 
white  the  king  remained  at  his  hunting  seat  of  Crawmel, 
Norman  of  Polmood  was  never  absent  from  his  side; 
for,  besides  his  other  qualifications,  he  was  the  best 
marksman  then  in  Scotland;  and  so  well  could  his  eye 
have  measured  distances,  that  when  the  deer  was  run- 
ning  at  füll  speed,  and  the  arrows  of  all  the  courtiers 
fiying  like  meteors,  some  this  way,  and  some  that, 
whenever  Polmood's  arrow  reached  its  destination,  she 
was  Seen  to  founder. 

White  the  king  and  his  nobles  were  enjoying  the 
chase  on  Meggat-dale  and  the  muuntains  of  the  Lowes, 
the  queen,  with  her  attendants,  remained  at  the  Castle 
of  Nidpath,  where  his  Majesty  went  to  visit  her  once 
a  week;  but  when  ihe  weather  was  fine,  and  the  moun- 
tains  of  the  forest  clear,  the  queen  and  her  maiden« 
made  excursions  to  the  hunting  quarters,  and  spent  a 
few  days  in  diversions  With  the  king  and  his  nobles. 
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It  was  durittg  one  of  those  excursions,  that  thclalrd 
o(  Polmood  feil  desperately  in  love  with  one  of  thc 
qucen's  maidens,  a  very  young  lady,  and  supposed  to 
nave  been  the  greatest  beauiy  of  her  time.  Her  nanie 
was  Elizabeth  Manners;  she  was  of  English  cxtraction; 
having  foUowed  ihe  queen  of  Scots  from  her  naiive 
home  when  only  a  little  girl.  Many  of  the  young  cour- 
tiers  admired  the  glow  of  her  opening  charms,  which 
were  every  day  ripening  into  new  beauties;  and  some 
of  them  were  begmning  to  tease  and  flatter  her;  but 
she,  being  an  orphan  from  a  stränge  country,  destitute 
of  titles  or  Inheritance^  and  dependent  on  the  bounty 
of  the  queen,  by  whom  she  was  greatly  beloved,  none 
of  them  had  the  generosity  to  ask  her  in  marriage« 
The  principal  of  these  her  admirers  were  the  young 
Baron  Carmichael,  and  the  duke  of  Rothsay,  brother 
to  the  king.  They  were  both  goodly  knights.  Car- 
michael  admired  and  loved  her  with  all  his  heart;  but 
difiidence,  or  want  of  opportunity,  had  prevented  him 
from  making  his  sentiments  known  to  her,  otherwise 
than  by  his  looks,  which  he  had  always  flattered  him- 
seif  were  retumed  in  a  way  that  bespoke  congeniaiity 
of  feeling.  As  for  Rothsay,  he  had  no  other  design 
than  that  of  gaining  her  for  his  mistress,  a  scheme  on 
which  his  heart  had  for  some  time  been  ardently  intent. 
But  no  sooner  had  Norman  of  Polmood  seen  her,  than 
he  feil  violently  in  love  with  her,  and  shortly  after 
asked  her  of  the  king  and  queen  in  marriage.  Polmood 
being  at  that  time  a  man  of  no  small  consequence,  both 
with  regard  to  possessions  and  respectability,  the  royal 
pair,  judging  this  to  be  a  good  oflery  and  an  advanta« 
geous  tettlement  for  their  beauteous  ward,  approved 
readily  of  the  match,  provided  that  he  p.ained  the  young 
lady's  consent  The  enamoured  foiester,  having  so 
8uccessfu)ly  started  his  game^  lost  no  time  in  the  chase^ 
and  by  the  most  determined  persevcrance,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  he  run  her  down  ii  the  course  of  one 
week.  He  opened  his  proposals  in  presence  of  the 
king  and  queen,  and,  cncouraged  by  their  approbation^ 
pressed  hissuit  so  effectually,  that  the  young  Elizabeth^ 
not  being  able  to  offer  any  plausible  reason  why  she 
could  not  consent,  and  weenmg  that  it  would  be  bad 
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manners  to  give  a  disinterested  lover  an  absolute  refu 
sal,  heard  him  at  iirst  in  thoughtful  silence,  and  in  a 
few  days  iinally  acquiesced,  though  Polmood  was  con 
siderably  past  the  bloom  of  youth. 

Every  young  lady  is  taught  to  look  forward  to  mar 
riage  as  the  great  and  ultimate  end  of  her  life.  It  is 
thal  to  which  she  looks  forward  for  happiness,  and  in 
which  she  hopes  to  rival  or  excel  her  associates;  and 
even  thefirst  to  be  married  in  a  family,  or  court,  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  consideration.  These  circumslances 
plead  eloquently  in  favourof  the  first  lover  who  makes 
the  dear  proposal.  The  female  heart  is  naturally  kind 
and  generous — it  feels  its  own  weakness,  and  its  inabi- 
lity  to  encounter  singly  the  snares  and  troubies  of  life; 
and,  in  short,  that  it  must  lean  upon  another,  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  delights  most  congcnial  to  its  natural  feel- 
ings,  and  the  emanation  of  those  tender  afiections,  in 
the  exercise  of  which,  the  enjoyments  of  the  female 
mind  chiefly  consist.  It  is  thus  that  the  hearts  of  many 
young  women  become  by  degrees  irrevocably  fixed  on 
those  whom  they  were  formerly  wont  to  regard  with 
the  utmost  indifference,  if  not  with  contempt;  merely 
from  a  latent  principle  of  generosity  existing  in  the 
original  frame  of  their  nature;  a  principle  which  is  ab- 
solutely  necessary  towards  the  proper  balancing  of  our 
respective  rights  and  pleasures,  as  well  as  the  regula- 
tion  of  the  conduct  of  either  sex  to  the  other. 

It  will  readily  be  conjectured,  that  it  was  the  power 
of  this  principle  over  the  heart  of  young  Elizabeth,  that 
caused  her  to  accept  with  such  apparent  condescension, 
the  proposal  of  marriage  made  to  her  by  the  laird  of 
Polmood;  and  this,  without  doubt,  influenced  her  con« 
duct  in  part;  but  it  was  only  to  her  mind  like  the  rosy 
streaks  of  the  moming,  that  vanish  bcfore  a  brighter 
day.  From  the  second  day  after  the  subject  was  first 
proposed  to  her,  Polmood  was  of  all  things  the  least 
in  her  mind.  She  thought  of  nothing  but  the  gayety 
and  splendour  of  her  approaching  nuptials,  and  tl  e  de- 
ference  and  respect  that  would  be  paid  by  all  ranks  to 
the  lovely  bride,  and  of  the  mighty  conquest  that  she 
was  about  to  have  over  all  her  titled  court  associates 
every  one  of  whom,  she  was  told  by  the  queen,  would 
have  been  blithe  tp  have  beep  thf  wifp  o*  Polmood 
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Elizabeth  had  been  brought  up  an  eye-witness  to  ihe 
splcndour  of  a  court,  and  learned  to  emulate  with  pas- 
sionate  fondness,  every  personal  quaüfication,  and  every 
Ornament  of  dress,  which  she  had  there  so  often  seen 
admired  or  envied.  Her  heart  was  as  yet  a  strangei 
to  the  tender  passion.  If  she  feit  an  impatience  for  any 
thing,  she  knew  not  what  it  was,  but  believed  it  to  be  the 
attainment  of  finery  and  State;  havingneverpreviously 
set  her  heart  upon  any  thing  eise,  she  believed  the  void 
which  she  began  to  feel  in  her  heart,  was  in  conse- 
quence  of  such  privations.  Of  course,  her  bridal  Or- 
naments— the  brilliant  appearance  she  would  make  in 
them — the  distinguished  part  that  she  was  to  act  in  the 
approaching  festivity — her  incontested  right  of  taking 
place  of  all  those  conrt  ladies,  to  whom  she  had  so 
long  stooped,  and  even  of  the  queen  herseif — the  hon- 
our  of  leading  the  dance  in  the  hall  and  on  the  green; 
as  well  as  the  procession  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  of 
the  Lowes,  and  the  more  distant  one  to  the  shrine  of 
St.  Bothans.  These  gay  phantoms  wrought  so  pow- 
erfully  upon  ihe  mind  of  the  fair  Elizabeth,  that  it 
easily  set  aside  all  intervening  obstacles  which  placed 
themselves  in  array  before  the  wedding,  and  the  track 
beyond  it  vanished  from  her  mind's  eye,  or  only  al- 
tracted  it  occasionally  by  a  transient  meleor  ray,  which, 
like  the  rainbow,  retired  when  she  approached  it,  re- 
fusinga  nearer  inspection. 

Folmood  became  every  day  more  and  more  enam- 
cured  of  his  betrothed  bride;  and  indeed,  though 
she  was  little  more  than  arrived  at  woman's  estate,  it 
was  impossible  to  converse  with  her  withoutconsider* 
mg  her  as  a  model  of  all  that  was  lovely  and  desirable 
in  a  woman.  She  played  upon  the  lute,  and  sung  so  ex- 
quisitely,  that  she  ravished  the  hearts  of  those  that 
heard  her;  and  it  is  even  reported,  that  she  could  charm 
the  wild  beasts  and  birds  oi  the  forest,  to  gather  around 
ber  at  even-tide.  Her  air  and  countenance  were  füll 
of  grace,  and  her  form  was  the  most  elegant  symmetry. 
Her  colour  outvied  the  Uly  and  the  damask  rose — and 
the  amel  of  her  eye,  when  she  smiled,  it  was  impossi 
ble  to  look  steadfastly  on. 

Instead  of  any  interchange  of  fond  endearments,  oi 
■ny  inquii  ic  s  about  the  mode  of  life  they  wei-e  in  faturc 
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tolead/in  all  their  short  conversations,  shc  only  teased 
Poimood  about  such  and  such  articles  of  dress  and  ne- 
cessary  equipage;  and  with  proposala  for  plans  of  fes- 
tivity  and  pleasure  of  such  a  nature,  as  had  never  before 
entered  our  foresler's  head.  He  however  yielded  to 
every  thing  wiih  cheerful  complacencyi  telling  her^ 
that  ai  she  had  been  bred  at  court,  and  understood  aV 
those  mattersy  and  as  the  king  and  court  were  to  bc 
their  guests  on  that  occasion,  every  thing  should  bf 
provided  and  executed  according  to  her  directions. 
He  would  then  kiss  her  band  in  the  most  warm  and 
affectionate  manner,  while  she  would  in  retum  take  her 
leave  with  a  courtesy  and  sraüe  so  bewitching,  that 
Polmood's  heart  was  literally  meited  with  feelings  of 
soft  de  Light,  and  he  congratulaied  himself  as  the  hap- 
piest  of  men.  At  one  time,  in  the  height  of  his  ardouri 
he  attempted  to  kiss  her  lips,  but  was  astonished  at 
seeing  her  shrink  involuntarily  from  his  embrace,  ac 
if  he  had  been  a  beast  of  preyi  but  as  she  instantly  re« 
covered  her  gayety,  this  was  no  more  thought  of|  and 
r  very  thing  went  on  as  usuaL 


CHAP.  in. 


When  the  news  came  to  the  courticrs'  ears  thal 
Elizabeth  was  instantly  to  be  given  away  by  the  king 
into  the  arms  of  Poimood«  they  were  all  a  little  startled. 
For  even  those  who  had  never  designed  to  take  any 
pariicular  notice  of  her,  could  not  bear  the  thcughts 
of  seeing  such  a  fiower  cropped  by  the  band  of  a  coun- 
try  baron,  and  removed  irom  their  circle  for  ever 
Even  the  lords  who  had  spouses  of  their  own  were 
heai*d  to  say,  **  that  they  wished  her  well,  and  should 
rejoice  at  seeing  her  married,  if  it  tu  med  out  condu 
cive  to  her  happiness;  but  that  indeed  they  should  have 
been  glad  of  her  Company  for  a  few  years  longer«  for 
upon  the  whole  Poimood  could  not  have  taken  one 
Crom  them  who  would  be  so  much  missed.  *'  These 
remarks  drew  the  most  sharp  retorts  from  their  ladiesi 
They  wondered  what  some  people  saw  about  some 
people — therc  were  som^  people  in  the  world  who 
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ir«re  good  for  nothmg  but  making  a  flash,  and  there 
were  others  so  sllly  as  to  admire  those  people — happ) 
at  g^tting  quit  of  .so  formidable  a  rival,  the  iiews  of  hei 
approachlng  marriage  were  welcome  news  to  them — 
they  tossed  up  their  heads,  and  said^  **  it  was  the  luck 
ie»t  occurrence  that  could  have  happened  to  her,  thert 
was  no  tiroe  to  lose.— If  Polmood  had  not  taken  het 
from  the  court  in  that  manner,  possibly  no  other  would, 
and  she  would  in  all  probability  soon  have  left  it  in 
seine  other  way — there  were  somc  who  knew  and  somc 
who  did  notknow  about  those  things.'' 

Alexander,  duke  of  Rothsay,  was  not  at  that  time 
along  with  the  couri,  though  he  arrived  shortly  after, 
eise  it  is  conjectured  that  his  violent  and  enterprising 
Bpirit  would  never  have  suffered  the  match  to  go  on. 
Ilaving  had  abundance  of  opportunitieS|  he  had  fre« 
quenily  fiattered  and  teased  Elizabeth,  and  from  her 
condescending«  and,  as  he  judged,  easy  disposition,  he 
entertained  no  doubts  of  gaining  his  dishonourable  pur- 
pose.  Young  Carmichael  was  with  the  king;  and 
when  he  was  told ,  that  in  a  few  days  his  dear  Elizabeth 
was  to  be  given  in  marriage  to  his  kinsman  Polmood, 
together  with  the  laiids  of  Fingland,  Glenbreck,  and 
Kingledoors,  as  her  dowry,  it  is  impossible  todescribe 
his  sensations.  He  waspierced  to  the  heart,  and  actu- 
ally  lost  for  a  time  all  sense  of  feeling  and  power  of 
motion.  On  recovering  a  little,  he  betook  himself  to 
the  thickest  part  of  the  wood,  in  order  to  ponder  on 
.be  l)est  means  of  preventing  thib  marriage.  Elizabeth 
had  before  appeared  to  his  eyes  a  gern  of  the  first  water; 
but  when  he  heardof  the  sovereign's  favour,  and  of  the 
jointure  Jands,  which  lay  contiguous  to  his  own,  he 
^hen  saw  too  late  the  value  of  the  *ewel  he  was  about  to 
lose»  He  resolved  and  re-resolved-*formed  a  thousand 
desperate  schemes«  and  abaudoned  them  again,  as  soon 
as  suggested,  fo**  others  more  absurd.  From  this  tur- 
moil  of  passion  and  contrivance,  he  hasted  to  seek 
Elizabeth;  she  was  constantly  surrounded  by  the  queen 
and  the  court  ladies;  and  besides  Polmood  was  never 
from  her  side;  therefore,  though  Carmichael  watched 
every  raoment,  he  could  not  once  find  an  opportunity 
of  imparting  his  sentiments  to  her  in  private,  until  the 
vcry  däy  previous  to  that  which  was  nxed  forlhe  mar 
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riajjc  ceremony.  About  noon  ihat  day,  he  observed 
her  sieal  privately  into  the  linn,  to  wash  her  hands  and 
feet  in  the  brook — sure  such  hands  and  such  feet  were 
never  before,  nor  since  that  time^  bathed  in  the  Craw« 
melburn! — Thither  Carmichael  followed  her,  trcmb- 
ling  with  perturbation;  and,  after  begging  pardon  for 
bis  rüde  intrusioni  with  the  tear  roUing  in  his  eye,  he 
declared  his  passion  in  the  most  ardent  and  moving 
terms,  and  conciuded  by  assuring  her,  that  without  her 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  enjoy  any  more  comfort  in 
this  World.  The  volatile  and  unconscionable  Elizabeth, 
judgingthis  to  be  a  matter  off act,  and  a  very  hard  case, 
after  cying  him  from  head  to  foot,  observed  carelessly, 
that  if  hegot  the  king*s  consent  and  would  marry  her 
to-morrow,  she  had  no  objections.  Or,  if  he  chose  to 
carry  her  off  privately  that  night,  she  hinted  that  she 
was  willing  to  accbmpany  him.  **  Either  of  these 
modes,  my  dear  Elizabeth,"  said  he,  ^  is  utterly  impos- 
sible. The  king  cannot  and  will  not  revoke  his  agrce- 
ment  with  Polmood;  and  were  it  possible  to  carry  you 
away  privately  to-night,  which  itis  not,  todo  so  in  open 
üeiianr.e  of  my  sovereign,  would  infallibly  procure  mc 
the  distinguiflhed  honour  of  losing  my  head  in  a  few 
days;  but  you  have  every  thing  in  your  power.  Cannot 
you  on  some  pretence  or  olher  delaythe  wedding?  and 
1  promise  to  make  you  my  own  wife,  and  lady  of  my 
extensive  domains,  as  soon  as  circumstanccs  will  per- 
mit."  Elizabeth  turned  up  her  blue  eyes,  and  fixed 
them  upon  the  summit  of  the  dark  Clokmore,  in  a  kind 
of  uneasy  reverie;  she  did  not  like  that  permisnon  of 
circumstancea — the  term  was  rather  indefinite,  and 
fiounded  like  something  at  a  distance.  Upon  the  wbole, 
the  construction  of  the  sentence  was  a  most  unfortunate 
one  for  Carmichael.  The  wedding  had  taken  such  ab- 
solute possession  of  Elizabeth's  mind,  that  she  thought 
of  nothing  eise.  The  ardent  manner  and  manly  beauty 
of  Carmichael  had  for  amoment  struggled  for  a  partici- 
pation  in  the  movements  of  her  heart,  which  even  in  its 
then  fluctuating  State,  never  lost  its  hold  of  the  favourite 
object.  But  the  mentioning  ofthe  wedding  brought  all 
the  cherished  train  of  delightful  images  with  it  at  once; 
and,  at  th?.  mentioning  of  it  along  with  that  hated  word 
delay — a  verb  which,  of  our  whole  vocabulary>  is  thft 
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most  rcpugnant  to  cvcry  sense  and  feeling  of  woman. 
The  wedding  could  not  be  delayed! — All  was  in  rcadi- 
ness,  and  such  an  opportunity  of  attracting  notice  and 
admiration  niight  never  again  occur^  it  was  a  most  re- 
pulsive  idea;  che  wedding  couid  not  be  delayed  I  such 
were  the  fancies  that  glanced  on  Elizabeth's  mindxlur 
ing  the  time  that  she  sat  with  her  feet  in  the  stream, 
and  her  lovely  eyes  fixed  on  the  verge  of  the  mountain. 
Then^  tuming  them  softly  on  Carmichael^  who  waited 
her  decision  in  breathless  impatience,  she  drew  her  feet 
from  the  brook^  and,  retiring  abruptly,  said  with  con 
siderable  emphasis,  *^  1  wish  you  had  either  spoken  of 
this  sooner,  or  not  at  all. " 

Carmichael  was  left  standing  by  himself  in  the  linn 
like  a  statue;  regret  preying  on  his  heart,  and  that  heart 
the  abode  of  distraction  and  suspense.  The  voice  of 
mirth,  and  the  bustle  of  prepa^ation,  soon  extinguished 
in  the  mind  of  Elizabeth  any  anxiety  which  her  late 
conversation  had  excited  there^  but  the  case  was  wide- 
ly  diflerent  with  regard  to  Carmichael.  The  lady's  vi- 
sible  indifference  for  Polmood,  in  preference  to  any 
other  man,  white  it  somewhat  astonished  him,  left  him 
assured  that  her  äffections  were  yet  unengaged^  and 
the  possession  of  her  maiden  heart  appeared  now  to 
him  an  attainment  of  such  inestimable  value,  that  all 
other  earthly  things  faded  from  the  comparison.  The 
equivocal  answer  with  which  she  had  left  him|  puzzled 
him  mostof  all^  he  could  gather  nothing  from  it  unfa- 
vourable  to  himself,  but  to  his  hopes  every  thing,  as 
3he  went  away  seemingly  determined  to  foUow  the  path 
chalked  out  to  her  by  her  royal  guardians.  He  stalked 
up  the  glen,  at  every  two  or  three  steps  repeating  these 
words,  ^  I  wish  you  had  mentioned  this  sooner,  or  not  at 
all.''  He  could  decide  upon nothing, for  his  ideas  were 
all  in  confusion;  and  the  business  was  of  so  delicate  a 
Dature  that  he  durst  not  break  it  to  any  of  the  courtiers; 
the  resolutions  which  he  framed  were  of  a  hasty  and 
desperate  nature;  but  what  will  not  love  urge  aman  to 
encounter. 

On  his  retum  to  the  Castle,  he  found  the  word  had 
been  given,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  such 
Sports  as  in  that  country  they  were  able  to  practise,  by 
way  of  ceUbrating  the  bridal  eve.     They  first  had  a 
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round  of  tilting  at  the  ring,  from  which  king  Jamen 
htmself  came  off'  victorious,  owing,  as  was  said,  to  the 
goodness  of  his  Chargen  Polmood's  horse  was  very 
untractable,  and  when  it  came  his  tum  to  engage  with 
Carmichael,  the  latter  unhorsed  him  in  a  very.rough 
and  ungracious  manner.  Poknood  said  he  was  nothing 
hurij  but  when  he  arose,  the  ladies  being  all  cnlookersy 
his  cheek  was  burning  with  vexation  and  anger.  There 
wcre  no  plaudits  of  approbation  frora  the  ring,  as  Car- 
.nichael  expected  there  would  be,  for  all  the  Company 
weened  that  he  had  actcd  rather  unhandsomely.  He« 
howcver,  won  the  race  fairly«  though  there  werc  nine 
lords  and  knights  started  for  the  prize,  and  held  him 
at  very  hard  play.  Mar,  in  particular  kept  so  stoutly 
by  his  side,  that  in  the  end  he  lost  only  by  one  step». 
When  Carmichael  reeeived  the  prize  from  the  fair  band 
of  Elizabeth,  he  kissed  it,  pressed  it  hard,  and,  with  a 
speaking  eye,  pointed  to  a  pass  among  the  mountains 
of  the  forest,  pronouncing  at  the  same  time  in  a  low 
whisper,  ihe  words,  **  to  night."  Elizabeth  curtsied 
smiling,  but  in  so  easy  and  careless  a  manner,  that  he 
doubted  much  if  she  comprehended  bis  meaning. 

The  Sports  went  on.  A  nurober  were  by  this  time 
stripped  in  order  to  throw  the  mall.  Each  candidate 
was  to  have  ihree  throws.  When  the  rounds  werc 
nearly  exhausted,  his  Majesty  continued  foremost  by  a 
foot  only;  but  Cai^michael,  by  his  last  throw  broke 
ground  a  few  inches  before  his  mark.  It  was  then  pro- 
claimed,  that,  if  there  were  no  more  competitors  Car- 
michael had  gained  the  prize. 

Polmood  had  declinecl  engaging  in  the  race«  though 
strongly  urged  to  it.  He  had  taken  some  umbrage  at 
the  manuer  in  which  Carmichael  had  used  him  in  the 
tournament.  He  likewise  refused  to  enter  the  lists  on 
this  occasion;  but  when  he  saw  the  king  beat  by  Car- 
michaelf  and  that  the  latter  was  about  to  be  proclaimed 
Victor  a  second  time,  his  blood  warmed — he  laid  hold 
of  the  mall — retired  in  haste  to  the  footing  post,  and 
threw  it  with  such  violence  that  he  missed  his  aim. 
The  mall  took  a  direction  exactiy  on  a  right  angle  from 
tlie  line  he  intended;  i)ew  over  the  heads  of  one  half 
of  the  spectators,  and  plunged  into  the  river,  afler  har» 
ing  soared  to  äjt  immense  height.     The  incenaed  for 
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tater^  having  at  the  same  time,  by  reason  ofhis  exertion, 
fallen  headlong  on  the  ground,  the  laughing  and  shout- 
ing  were  so  loud  that  the  hills  rang  again,  while  some 
called  out  to  measure  the  altitude,  for  that  the  bride* 
groom  had  w.on.  He  soon  recovered  the  mall;  came 
again  to  the  fouting-post;  threw  off  his  bluc  bonnet; 
and^  with  a  face  redder  than  crimson,  flung  it  a  second 
time  with  such  inconceivable  forpe,  that,  to  the  aston- 
bhment  of  all  the  beholders,  it  went  about  one  third 
further  than  any  of  the  rest  had  cast  iL  Polmood  was 
then  proclaimed  the  victor  with  loud  and  reiterated 
shouts.  His  heart  was  a  prey  to  every  passion  in  its 
fiercest  extreme.  If  he  was  affronted  before,  he  was  no 
less  overwhelmed  with  pleasure  when  presented  with 
the  prize  of  honour  by  his  adorable  Elizabeth. 

But  here  a  ridiculous  circumsttnce  occurred,  which 
however  it  is  necessary  to  relate,  as  it  is  in  some  mea« 
sure  connected  with  the  foUowing  events. 

The  gray  stone  on  which  queen  Margaret  and  the 
beautiful  Elizabeth  sat,  during  the  celebration  of  those 
gamesy  is  still  to  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  a 
small  distance  to  the  eastward  of  the  old  Castle  of  Craw- 
mel.  The  rest  of  the  ladies,  and  such  of  the  nobles 
as  did  notchoose  engagingin  those  violent  exercises, 
aresaid  to  have  leaned  on  abank  below;  but  the  Situa- 
tion which  the  queen  and  the  bride  held,  fairly  over- 
looked  the  field  where  the  Sports  were.  For  lack  of  a 
better  seat,  on  this  stone  was  placed  a  small  pannel  or 
sack  fillod  with  straw.  Now  it  so  happened,  that  the 
prize  for  the  victor  in  this  exercise,  was  a  love  knot  of 
scarlet  ribbon,  and  two  beautiful  plumes  which  branch- 
ed  out  like  the  horns  of  a  deer.  When  Polmood 
went  up  to  receive  the  prize  from  the  hands  of  his  be- 
trothed  and  adored  bride,  she,  in  a  most  becoming 
manner,  tookhisblue  bonnetfrom  his  band,  and,  fixing 
the  knot  and  the  plumes  upon  it,  in  a  most  showy 
and  tasteful  mode,  placed  it  upon  his  head.  Polmood, 
in  the  most  courtly  style  he  was  master  of,  then  kissed 
her  band,  bowed  to  the  queen,  and  placed  Elizabeth  by 
her  side  on  the  seat  of  straw.  But  when  he  faced  about, 
the  appearance  which  he  made  Struck  every  one  so  for- 
cibly,  that  the  whole  rompany,  both  men  and  women^ 
Vol.  IL  B 
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burst  out  into  a  roar  of  laughter;  and  Carmichael,  in 
whose  heart  a  latent  grudge  was  still  gaining  ground, 
valumg  bimself  upon  bis  wit,  cried  out,  *'  It  Is  rather  a 
sinp-ular  coincidence,  Polmood,  tbat  you  sbould  place 
Eüzabetb  upon  tbe  straw,  and  sbe  a  pair  of  boms  on 
your  bead  at ihe  same  instant"  The  laugb  was  redoub- 
led— Polmood's  cheek  burnt  to  tbe  bone.  He  could  not 
for  shame  tear  ofT  tbe  Ornaments  wbicb  bis  darling  bad 
so  lovingly  and  so  recently  placed  in  bisbonnet;  but  be 
turned  tbem  to  one  side,  at  wbicb  tbe  laugb  was  re- 
newed.     He  was  any  tbing  but  pleased  at  CarmicbaeL 


CHAP.  IV 


The  next  trial  of  skill  was  tbat  of  sbootingat  a  mark; 
but  in  tbis  tbe  competition  was  of  no  avail.  Polmood 
Struck  tbe  circle  ^  tbe  middle  of  tbe  board  eacb  time 
witb  so  mucb  exäctnets,  tbac  tbey  were  all  utterly  as- 
tonisbed  at  bis  dexterity,  and  unanimously  yielded  bim 
tbe  prize.  It  was  a  silver  arrow,  wbicb  be  also  re- 
ceived  from  the  bands  of  Elizabeth.  Carmicbael, 
baving  been  successful  in  bis  former  pbilippic,  took 
occasion  to  break  some  otber  jests  on  tbat  occasion^ 
too  coarse  to  be  bere  repeated,  altbougb  tbey  were  not 
in  those  days  considered  as  any  breacb  ol'good  manners. 

Sixteen  tnen  stripped  tbemselves  to  try  tbeir  skill 
in  wrestling,  and  it  baving  been  enacted  as  a  law,  tbat 
he  who  won  in  any  one  contest,  was  obliged  to  begin 
the  next,  Polmood  was  of  course  one  of  the  number. 
Tbey  all  engaged  at  once,  by  two  and  two,  and  eigbt 
of  tbem  baving  been  consequcntly  overtbrown,  the 
otber  eigbt  next  engaged  by  two  and  two,  and  four  of 
tbese  being;  cast,  two  couplcs  only  remained. 

Some  of  the  nobles  engaged  were  so  expert  at  the 
exercise,  and  opposed  to  others  so  equal  in  strength 
and  agility,  tbat  the  contests  were  exceedingly  equal 
and  amusing.  Some  of  tbem  could  not  be  cast  until 
completely  out  of  breatb.  It  bad  always  been  observ- 
ed,  howevcr,  tbat  Polmood  and  Carmichael  threw  tbeir 
opponents  witb  so  much  ease,  tbat  it  appeared  doubt- 
ful  whcihei  thftse  opponents  were  serious  in  tbeir  ex- 
ertions,  or  Dnly  making  a  sham  wi*estle;  but  when  i\ 
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tumed  out  that  they  two  stood  the  last,  all  were  con- 
vinced  that  they  were  superior  to  the  rest  either  in 
strength  or  skill.  This  was  the  last  prize  on  the  field, 
and  on  the  last  throw  for  that  prize  the  viciory  of  the 
day  depended,  which  each  of  the  two  Champions  was 
alike  vehemently  bent  to  reave  from  the  grasp  of  the 
other.  They  eyed  each  otherwith  looks  askance,  and 
with  visible  tokens  of  jealousy;  rested  for  a  minute  or 
twoy  wiped  their  brows,  and  then  closed.  Carmichael 
was  extremely  hard  to  please  of  his  hold,  and  cauded 
bis  antagonist  to  lose  his  grip  three  or  four  times,  and 
change  his  position.  Polmood  was,  however,  highly 
complaisant,  although  it  appeared  to  every  one  beside» 
that  Carmichael  meant  to  take  him  at  a  disadvantage. 
At  length  they  feil  quiet;  set  their  joints  steadily,  and 
began  to  move  in  a  circular  direction,  watching  each 
others  motions  with  great  care.  Carmichael  ventured 
the  first  trip,  and  Struck  Polmood  on  the  left  heal  with 
considerable  dexterity.  It  never  meved  him;  but  in 
retuming  it,  he  forced  in  Carmfchael's  back  with  such 
a  squeeze,  that  the  by-standers  affirmed  they  heard  his 
ribs  Crash;  whipped  him  llghtly  up  iii  his  arms,  and 
threw  him  upon  the  ground  with  greät  violence,  but 
seemingly  with  as  much  ease  as  if  he  had  been  a  boy. 
The  ladies  screamed,  and  even  the  rest  of  the  nobles 
doubted  if  the  knight  would  rise  again.  He,  however, 
jumped  lightly  up,  and  pretended  to  smile;  but  the 
words  he  uttered  were  scarcely  articulate;  his  feelings 
at  that  moment  may  be  better  conceived  than  expres- 
sed. A  squire  who  waited  the  klng's  commands  then 
proclaimed  Norman  Hunter  of  Polmood  the  victor  of 
the  day,  and  consequently  entitled,  in  all  sporting  par- 
ties,  to  take  his  place  next  to  the  king,  until  by  other 
competitors  deprived  of  that  prerogative.  This  dis- 
tinction  pleased  Elizabeth  more  than  any  thing  she  had 
yet  Seen  or  heard  about  her  intended  husband,  and  she 
began  to  regard  him  as  a  superior  character,  and  one 
whom  others  were  likely  to  value.  The  ruling  pas- 
sions  of  her  heart  seem  to  have  been  hitherto  levelled 
only  at  the  attainment  of  admiration  and  distinction, 
an  early  foible  of  the  sex,  but  though  a  foible,  one 
that  leads  oftener  to  good  than  evil.  For  when  a  young 
fem<*le  isplacedin  acircle  of  acquaintances  who  know 
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how  to  estimate  ihe  qualities  of  the  heart,  the  graccf 
of  a  mode  il  deportment  and  endearing  address,  how 
then  does  this  ardent  and  amiable  desire  of  rendering 
herseif  agreeable  stimulate  to  exertions  in  the  way  of 
g^odnessi  But,  on  the  conlrary,  when  she  is  rcared  in 
a  circle,  where  splendour  is  regarded  as  the  badge  of 
superiority,  and  tilleas  thecompendiumof  distinction, 
it  is  then,  as  in  the  case  of  the  beauteous  Elizabeth, 
that  this  inherent  principle  ^'leads  to  bewilder,  and 
dazzles  to  blind.'*  The  flowers  of  the  forest  and  gar- 
den  are  not  more  indicative  of  the  different  soils  that 
produce  them,  than  the  mind  of  a  young  woman  is  of 
the  Company  she  keeps.  It  takes  its  impressions  as 
easily  and  as  true  as  the  wax  does  the  seal,  if  these  im« 
pressions  are  madc  while  it  is  lieated  by  the  fire  of 
youth;  but  when  that  fire  couls,  the  impressions  remain, 
and,  good  or  bad,  remain  indelible  for  ever.  With 
how  much  caution  these  impressions  oughi  at  first  to 
be  made,  let  partnts  then  consider,  when  on  them  de- 
pends,  not  only  the  hdppiness  or  miscry  of  the  indivi- 
dual  in  this  life,  but  in  that  which  is  to  come;  and 
when  thousands  of  the  same  stock  may  be  aflected  by 
them  from  generation  to  generation. 

When  PoIiTiood  went  up  and  received  the  final  prize 
from  the  band  of  Elizabeth,  she  delivered  it  with  a 
smile  so  gracious  and  so  bewitching,  that  bis  heart  was 
almost  quite  overcomewith  delight;someeven  affirm- 
ed  that  they  saw  the  tears  of  joy  trickling  from  bis 
eyes.  Indeed  bis  love  was,  from  the  beginning,  rather 
like  a  frenzy  of  the  mind  than  a  passion  founded  on  es 
teem^  and  the  queen  aiways  remarked,  that  he  loved 
too  well  to  enjoy  true  conjug^l  felicity. 

When  Carmichael  perceived  this  flood  of  tendemess 
and  endcarment,  bis  bosom  was  ready  to  burst,  and  he 
tried  once  more  to  turn  the  laugh  against  Polmood  by 
cutting  jests.  The  prize  was  a  belt  with  seven  silver 
buckles;  and  when  he  received  it  from  Elizabeth,  Car- 
michael cried  out,  that  it  was  of  sufiicient  length  to  go 
about  them  boih;  and  that  Polmood  could  not  do  bet- 
ter than  make  the  experiment;  and  when  he  once  had 
her  buckled  fairly  in,  he  would  be  wise  to  keep  the 
hold  hc  had,  eise  they  would  notbe  onc  flesh.  it  would 
keep  her  constantly  in  bis  view,  he  said^  and  it  would 
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likewisc  be  a  good  mark  when  eithcr  of  them  i>egafi  to 
tnci*ease  in  magnitude.  Thcre  was  no  one  laughed  al 
the  jest  but  himseir. 

The  Sports  ot"  ihc  evcning  were  closed  with  a  dance 
on  the  green,  in  which  the  king  and  queen,  and  all  thc 
nobles,  joined.  The  king's  old  harper  was  then  placcd 
on  the  grey  stone  and  the  sack  of  straw,  and  acquitied 
himself  that  evening  so  well,  that  his  strains  inspired  a 
hilarity  quite  unusual.  It  being  so  long  since  such  a 
Bcene  was  seen  in  Scotland,  scarcely  will  it  now  be  be- 
lieved,  that  a  king  and  queen,  with  the  lords  and  ladies 
of  a  court,  ever  danced  on  the  gi'een  in  the  wild  remotc 
forest  of  Meggat-dale;  yet  the  fact  is  well  ascertained, 
if  tradition  can  be  in  aught  believed.  Nay,  the  sprightly 
tunes  which  the  kingfto  repeatedly  called  for  that  night, 
(Ptr  the  boggy^  and  Cutty^a  weddmg^  remain,  on  that 
account,  favourites  to  this  day  in  that  country.  Craw- 
mel  was  then  the  most  favourite  hmtüng  retreat  of  the 
Scottish  courty  on  account  of  the  e^tcdlent  sport  that 
its  neighbourhoody  both  in  hunting  and  angling,  afford- 
cd;  and  it  continued  to  be  the  annual  retreat  of  royalty, 
until  the  days  of  the  beauteous  and  unfortunate  queen 
Mary,  who  was  the  last  sovereign  that  Tisited  the  for- 
est of  Meggat,  so  long  famed  for  the  ttumbers  and 
fleetness  of  iis  deer. 

James  and  Elizabeth  led  the  ring  and  the  double  oc- 
tave  that  evening;  and  so  well  did  she  acquit  hersell^ 
Chat  all  who  beheld  her  were  delighted.  Polmood  made 
but  an  indifferent  figure  in  the  dance.  The  field  on 
which  he  appeared  to  advantage  was  overpast;  that  of 
Elizabeth's  excellence  was  only  commencing.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  piain  white  rail;  her  pale  ringlets  were 
curled  and  arranged  with  great  care,  yet  so,  that  all  ap- 
peared perfectly  natural.  Her  movements  were  so 
graceful  and  so  easy,  that  they  appeared  rather  like  the 
motions  of  a  fairy,  or  some  celestial  being,  than  those 
of  a  mortal  composed  of  flesh  and  blood.  The  eyes  oi 
the  nobles  had  certainly  been  dazzled  while  thcy  look- 
ed  at  her;  for  they  affirmed  that  they  could  not  con« 
vince  ihemselves  that  the  grass  bent  beneath  her  toe« 
The  next  to  her  among  the  court  ladies,  both  in  beauty 
and  jiccomplishmentSi  was  one  Lady  Ann  Gray,  a  greal 
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favourite  with  the  king,  and  of  whom  it  was  supposed 
the  quccn  had  });ood'reasons  to  have  been  jcalous;  but 
she  being  a  lady  of  an  easy  and  unassuming  characier, 
nevcr  showed  any  Symptoms  of  siispicion.  During  ihe 
dancc,  however,  it  was  apparent  that  ihe  king's  eyca 
wereoftener  fixed  upon  her  than  eilher  his  partner  oi 
bis  queen.  They  continued  their  frolics  on  the  grecn 
tili  after  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  then,  retiring  into 
the  pavilion  before  the  Castle,  they  seated  themselves 
promiscuously  in  a  circle,  and  drank  largebumpersto 
the  health  of  Polmood  and  Elizabeth,  and  to  other  ap- 
propriate  toasts  given  by  the  king — the  ladies  sung— 
vhe  lords  commended  them — and  all  became  one  flow 
of  music,  mirth,  and  social  glee. 

Carmichael  alone  appeared  at  times  absent  and 
thoughtful,  which,  by  the  king,  and  all  the  rest,  wasat- 
tributed  to  the  defeats  he  received  in  the  sports  of  the 
day;  but  his  intents  towards  his  kinsman,  Polmood, 
were  evil  and  dangerous,  and  there  was  nothing  he  de- 
sired  more  than  an  occasion  to  challenge  him;  but  no 
such  occasion  offered,  as  the  mirth  and  noise  still  con- 
tinued to  increase,  he  slipped  away  to  his  Chamber  in 
the  Castle  without  being  missed.  He  lay  down  on  his 
bed,  dressed  as  he  was,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  most 
poignant  and  lormenting  reflections.  The  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  bafHed  by  Polmood  in  the  sports, 
hung  about  his  heart,  gnawing  it  in  the  most  tender 
part,  and  much  fie  feared  that  circumstance  had  lessen- 
ed  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  Elizabeth,  and  exalted 
ris  more  fortunate  rival.  Polmood  had  not  only  bafiled 
and  dishonoured  him  in  presence  of  all  the  court,  but 
was  moreover  on  the  very  cve  of  depriving  him  of  one 
he  believed  more  dear  to  him  than  life — it  was  too  much 
to  be  patiently  borne.  In  short,  love,  envy,  reveng^, 
and  every  passion  of  the  soul  were  up  in  arms,  exciting 
him  to  couiiteruct  and  bafHe  his  rival,  with  regard  to 
the  possession  of  Elizabeth.  The  night  was  short;  it 
was  the  last  on  which  she  was  free,  or  could  with  any 
degree  of  honour  be  taken  possession  of;  that  opporlu- 
nity  oncc  lost,  and  she  was  lost  to  him  forever.  The 
result  of  all  those  reflections  was,  a  resolution  to  risk 
<^verv  thiii":,  and  rather  to  die  than  sufier  himself  tu  b« 
tlcpiived  ofher  without  an  efibrL 
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CHAP.  V. 

The  Castle  of  Crawmel,  besides  bcing  on  a  consider- 
ably  large  scale,  was  fitted  up  in  such  a  maiiner  as  to 
accommodate  a  great  number  of  lodgers.  In  the  up- 
permost  story  above  were  twelve  little  Chambers,  all 
uiBtinct  from  one  another;  and  in  each  of  these  a  bed 
laid  with  rushcs,  and  above  these,  by  way  of  mattress, 
a  bag  filled  with  a  kind  of  light  feathery  bent,  which 
Ihey  gathered  on  the  hilis  in  abundance,  and  which 
made  a  bed  as  soft  as  one  of  down.  When  the  queen 
and  her  attendants  visited  the  hunting-quarters,  that 
floor  was  given  wholly  up  by  the  gentlemen,  who  then 
slept  in  the  pavilion;aiid  each  lady  had  a  little  Chamber 
to  herseif,  but  no  curtains  to  their  beds,  nor  any  cov- 
ering,  save  one  pair  of  sheets  and  a  rüg.  The  rushes 
were  placed  on  the  floor  between  a  neat  seat  and  the 
wall,  and  this  was  all  the  fumiture  that  each  of  these 
little  Chambers  contained,  the  beds  being  only  intend- 
ed  for  the  accommodation  of  Single  individuals.  The 
king's  Chamber  was  on  the  second'  floor.  In  it  there 
was  a  good  bed,  well  fitted  up,  and  on  the  same  flat 
were  five  other  little  Chambers,  in  one  of  which  lay 
Carmichael,  with  hisbosom  in  aferment. 

Shortly  after  his  retreat  from  the  pavilion,  the  queen 
and  ladies,  judging,  from  the  noisc  which  the  wine  had 
«Lcited,  that  it  was  proper  for  them  to  retire,  bade  the 
jolly  party  good-night.  The  King,  the  lord  chamber- 
lain,  and  a  few  others,  having  conveyed  them  to  the 
bottom  of  the  stair-case,  they  compelled  them  to  return 
to  the  rest  of  ihe  Company  in  the  tent,  which  they  knew 
they  would  gladly  comply  with»  and  proceeded  in  a 
body  to  their  attic  story. 

In  the  meantime,  Carmichael,  hearing  their  voices 
approach,  began  to  quake  with  anxiety;  and,  placing 
his  door  a  little  open,  he  stood  by  it  in  such  a  way  that 
he  could  both  see  and  hear  them  without  being  seen 
When  they  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  kinj^*s  apartment, 
which  was  hard  by  hisown,  they  halved  for  a  considcra- 
ble  time,  giggüng  and  speaking  very  freely  of  the  gen- 
tlemen  they  had  just  leftj  and  at  the  last,  when  they  of- 
lered  IC»  uke  leave  of  the  queen  for  the  night,  she  süd« 
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that  as  bis  majesty  seemed  inclined  to  enjoy  hi.maell 
for  sumetime  with  bis  lords,  she  would  leave  him  his 
apartment  by  bimself,  ibat  he  might  not  be  restrained 
in  bis  mirth,  nor  have  the  opportunity  of  disturbing 
her.  Some  of  the  oihers  rallied  her,  saying,  if  they 
bad  such  a  privilege,  they  would  know  better  what  use 
to  make  of  it.  She  however  went  up  with  the  rest  to 
one  of  the  little  chambersi  in  the  Upper  story. 

Though  Carmicbael  bad  taken  pains  previously  to 
ascertain  in  which  of  the  Chambers  Elizabeth  slept,  he 
nevertheless  followed  quietly  after  them,  and^  from  a 
dark  comer,  saw  her  enter  it*  That  was  the  decisive 
moment— -he  had  no  resource  left  but  toattempt  an  in- 
terview: the  ad  venture  was  attended  with  imminent 
danger,  both  of  shame  and  disgrace;  but  he  hoped  that 
the  ardour  of  his  passion  would  plead  some  excuse  for 
his  intrusion  in  the  eyes  of  Elizabeth. 

Judging  it  necessary  that  he  should  surprise  her  be- 
fore  she  undressed,  though  not  one  of  the  other  ladies 
was  yet  gotie  to  sleep,  he  lifted  the  latch  suftly,  and 
pntered  behind  her;  for  there  was  not  one  of  the  Cham- 
bers, save  the  king's,  that  bolted  on  the  inside.  Eliza- 
beth bore  no  similitude  to  a  number  of  our  ladies,  who 
are  so  squeamish  as  to  fall  into  fits  wben  any  thing  sur- 
prises  or  affects  them.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  pos- 
sessed  of  an  uncommon  calmness  and  equanimity  of 
temper,  which  sometimes  savoured  not  a  little  of  in- 
sensibility;  and  instead  of  being  startled,  and  scream- 
ing  out,  wben  she  saw  a  knight  enter  her  Chamber  at 
that  time  of  night«  she  being  busied  in  putting  up  her 
linglets,  did  not  so  much  as  discontinue  her  employ- 
nient,  butonly  reprimanded  him  in  a  calm  whisper  for 
his  temerity,  and  desired  him  to  withdraw  instantly, 
without  any  farther  noise.  But,  falling  on  his  knees, 
he  seized  both  her  hands,  and,  in  the  most  passionate 
manner,  be^eeched  her,  by  all  the  endearmen ts  of  love, 
and  by  the  estimation  in  which  übe  held  the  life  of  one 
who  adured  her,  and  who  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his 
life  for  her,  instaftily  to  elope  with  him,  and  become 
his  through  life,  for  good  or  for  evil.  '»This  is  tbf 
last  and  the  most  favourable  moment,"  said  be;  ^*tb« 
ladies  arc  gone  to  their  Chambers;  the  king  and  ilobies 
are  drinking  themselves  drunk;  I  know  all  the  passes 
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of  the  forest;  wc  shall  eusily  elude  them  to-night;  if  in* 
deed  we  are  once  missed,  which  I  do  not  conceive  we 
will.  To-morrow  perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  reach  a 
place  of  safety."  Elizabeth  was  about  to  reply,  but  he 
interrupted  her.  **  Consider,  my  dearest  Elizabeth," 
continued  he,  ^^before  you  answerme  finally;  consider 
that  Polmood  is  nowise  worthv  of  you;  his  years  will 
outnumber  yours  three  times,''  added  he;  *^his  man- 
ners are  blunt  and  uncourtly;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
his  estates,  honours.  and  titles,  cannot  once  be  com- 
pared  with  mine." 

These  were  weighty  considerations  indeed.  Eliza- 
beth hesitated,  and  looked  him  steadfastly  in  the  face, 
while  a  rayof  joyful  anticipations  seemed  to  play  on 
her  lovely  countenance.  **It  will  make  a  great  noise," 
Baid  she;  ^^the  ladies  will  be  terribly  astonished." 
**  Yes,  my  dear  Elizabeth,  they  will  be  all  astonished  in- 
deed; and  some,  without  doubt,  will  be  highly  displeased« 
But  if  we  can  escape  to  the  court  of  England,  or  France, 
until  the  iirst  fury  of  the  blast  is  overblown,  your  kind 
god-mother  the  queen  will  be  happy  to  receive  you 
again  into  her  arms  and  household  as  lady  Hyndford." 
—That  title  sounded  charmingly  in  Elizabeth's  ears— 
she  smiled — Carmichael,  observing  it,  pursued  the 
theme.  **  Consider,*'  continued  he,  **  which  of  the 
two  titles  is  most  likely  to  command  respect  at  court 
—the  piain,  common,  vulgär  designation,  Dame  Eliza* 
beth  Hunter  of  Polmood;  orLady  Carmichaelof  Hynd- 
ford?— The  right  honourable  Couniess  of  Hyndfoixl?*' 
It  was  all  over  with  Polmood — Elizabeth  uttered  a  sigh 
of  impaüence — repeated  the  title  three  or  four  times 
to  herseif,  and  forthwith  asked  what  course  he  propos« 
cd  for  their  procedure.  **Come  directly  with  me  to 
my  Chamber,"  said  he;  '^I  will  furnish  you  with  a  suit 
of  my  clothes — I  have  a  couple  of  good  horses  and  a 
trusty  squire  in  readiness — we  shall  pass  the  Steps  ot 
Glcndarg  before  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  disappoint 
Polmood,  the  king,  and  all  his  court,  of  a  wedding  for 
once." — "Wedding! — Disappoint  the  king  and  all  his 
court  of  a  wedding  for  once!" — unfortunate  and  rasb 
expression! — It  had  no  business  ihere.  The  term 
wedding  was  itself  enough,  and  too  niuch.  Itglanced 
on  Elizabeih's  mind  like  electricitv,  and  came  not 
alone,  but  with  all  its  concatenation  of  delights.   **W8 
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shall  have  no  wedding  then?"  said  she, — *•  Perhaps  v€ 
may  contrive  to  have  one  by  and  by/*  said  CarmichaeL 
Elizabeth  sighed  deeply,  and  resied  her  rosy  cheek  up« 
on  her  left  Shoulder,  while  the  pressure  of  her  cbin 
dimpled  the  poiish  of  her  fair  breast. 

VVheiher  she  was  at  that  time  balancing  the  merita 
of  eachside  of  the  alternative  which  she  hadin  her  of- 
fer has  never  yet  be^n  thoroughly  ascertained;  for  at 
that  instant  they  were  alarmed  by  hearing  the  king 
tapping  at  some  of  the  adjoining  Chamber  doors,  and 
asking  who  slept  in  each  of  them;  and  besides,  adding 
inquiries,  in  which  of  them  he  would  find  Elizabeth. 
The  door  of  the  appartment  in  which  they  stood  not 
being  quite  dose,  they  were  greatly  alarmed,  as  they 
knew  not  what  was  the  matter,  but,  as  they  had  good 
reason,  dreadcd  the  worst — The  light  and  the  lootstcps 
were  fast  approaching;  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose; 
and  if  Elizabeth  had  not  been  more  alert  than  her  lov- 
er,  they  would  certainly  have  been  cauo^ht  in  that  ques- 
tionable  condition.  But  the  mind  of  woman  is  ever 
ftuilfulin  expedients.  It  is  wonderful  to  behold  with 
what  readiness  they  will  often  avert  the  most  sudden 
and  fatal  surprises,  even  before  the  other  sex  have  lei- 
sure  to  think  of  their  danger.  With  regard  to  all  love 
afiairs,  in  particular,  if  a  woman  does  not  fall  upon 
some  shift  to  elude  discovery,  the  exigencies  are  des- 
perate indeed.  This  inventive  faculty  of  the  fair  sex, 
which  is  so  manifest  on  all  sudden  emergencies,  is  most 
kindly  besto>yed  by  the  Creator  of  the  universe  and  of 
man.  The  more  we  contemplate  any  of  his  works, 
whether  these  works  are  displayed  in  the  productions 
of  naiure,  or  the  formation  of  the  human  soul,  the  more 
will  we  be  satisfied  of  his  kind  intentions  towards  all  his 
creatures,  of  his  regards  for  their  happiness,  and  the 
provisions  he  has  made  for  their  various  natures  and 
habits.  The  most  pure  and  delicate  vesture  under 
heaven,  nay,  the  virgin  snow  itself,  is  not  more  easily 
sullied  than  female  reputation;  and  when  once  it  is  sul- 
lied,  where  is  the  fountain  that  will  ever  wash  out  the 
staiu?  In  proportion  to  the  liabihty  of  censure  to  whic« 
they  are  exposed,  and  the  dangerous  efTecis  of  that  cen 
sure  on  their  future  respectability  and  moral  conduct 
u  bestowed  that  supcrior  readiness  and  activity  in  man 
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A^ing  all  the  little  movements  and  contingents  of  life. 
Ifit  were  not  for  this  inventive  faculty,  many  thousands 
of  female  characters  would  be  ruined  in  the  eyes  of  the 
¥rorld,  that  are  fair  and  unblameabie,  and  which  this 
alone  enables  the  lovcly  wanderer  among  snares  and 
toils,  to  prcserve  without  blemish,  tili  the  dangerous 
era  of  youth  and  inexperience  is  overpast 

Thcre  being,  as  was  observed,  not  a  moment  to  lose, 
so  neither  was  there  a  moment  lost,  from  the  time  that 
Elizabeth  was  fully  apprized  of  the  danger  to  which 
they  were  both  exposed.  She  flung  off  her  vail,  un- 
covered  her  bosom,  and  extinguished  the  light  in  her 
Chamber,  all  ere  Carmichael  could  once  move  from  the 
Spot  Determined  to  make  one  effort  for  the  prcser- 
vation  of  her  honour,  and  the  life  of  a  lover  who,  at  all 
events,  Lad  treated  her  with  respect,  she  placed  her- 
seif  close  behind  the  door,  awaiting  the  event  with  firm- 
ness  and  resolution.  Buthere  we  must  leave  them  for 
afew  min  Utes,  tili  we  explain  the  cause  ofthia  indeco- 
rous  Invasion. 


CHAP.   VI. 


The  party  that  conveyed  the  queen  and  her  ladies  from 
the  pavilion  to  the  Castle«  on  the  way  to  their  Chambers, 
havmg  returned  to  the  rest,  they  all,  atthequeen's  re- 
quest,  joined  in  drinking  a  bumper  to  the  bride's 
hcalth.  Polmood,  in  return,  proposed  one  to  the  queen, 
which  was  likewise  drunk  off;  the  health  of  all  the  la« 
dies  was  next  drunk,  and  afterwards  several  of  them 
by  name,  and,  amongst  others  the  bcautiful  Madam 
Gray.  By  that  time  the  most  steady  amongst  them  all 
were  affected  by  the  fumes  of  the  vvine,  and  some  of 
them  were  become  considerably  drunk.  The  battles  of 
the  bygoneday,  in  iheir  various  Sports,  were  allfought 
over  again,  and  cvery  man  was  stouter  and  swifter  in 
hiso\^n  eslimaiion  than  his  compeers.  Many  bets 
were  offered,  and  as  readily  acccpted.  withoui  evcr  be- 
ing  more  thought  of;  even  the  lord  Chamberlain  Hume, 
who  was  by  no  means  a  strong  man,  proffered  to  wre%- 
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tlc  with  Polmood  for  1000  merks.  The  latter  paid 
üttle  attention  to  all  these  rhodomontades,  having  eii* 
tered  into  a  dose  and  humorous  argument  with  his 
Majesty,  who  was  rallying  him  most  unmercifully 
about  his  young  wife;  and  who  at  length,  turned  to  him 
with  a  serious  countenance,  *•  Polmood,**  said  he,"you 
have  forgot  one  particularly  important  and  necessary 
ceremony,  and  one  which,  as  far  as  1  know,  has  never 
been  dispensed  with  in  tl^is  realm.  It  i&  that  of  asking 
the  bride,  at  parting  with  her  on  the  bridal  cve,  if  shc 
had  not  rued.  Many  a  bridegroom  has  been  obliged  to 
travcl  far  for  that  very  purpose,  and  why  should  yoH 
neglect  it  when  living  under  the  same  roof?"  Polmood 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  accusation;  and  like- 
wise  the  fact  that  such  a  custom  was  prevalent;  butex- 
cused  himself  on  thegrounds,  that  if  she  had  relented, 
•he  had  plenty  of  opportunities  to  have  told  him  so. 
His  Majesty,  however,  persisted  in  maintaining^  that 
it  was  an  Omission  oT  a  most  serious  nature,  and  one 
that  gave  her  füll  liberty  to  deny  him  to-morrow  even 
before  the  priest,  which  would  prove  an  awkward  bu- 
siness;  and  that  therefore  he  ought,  in  conformity  to 
the  good  old  custom,  to  go  and  ask  the  question  even 
though  the  lady  was  in  bed.  Polmood  objected  to  thi& 
on  account  that  it  was  a  manifest  brcach  of  decorum; 
but  that  only  excited  farther  rallery  against  him;  for 
they  all  cried  out,  **  he  dares  not,  he  dares  not."  Pol- 
mood was  nettled,  and  at  that  instant  ofTered  to  go  if 
his  Majesty  would  accompany  him  as  a  witness. 

Whelher  or  not  the  king  had  any  sinister  motives  for 
this  procedure  cannot  be  easily  ascertained;  but  certain 
it  is,  that  he  went  cheerfully  along  with  Polmood  on 
the  expedition,  carrying  a  lighted  torch  in  his  band, 
and  leading  the  way.  Every  Chamber  door  that  he 
came  to,  he  tapped,  asking,  at  the  same  lime,  who  slept 
there,  until  he  came  to  that  behind  which  Elizabeth 
stood  with  her  lover  at  her  back;  and  observing  it  not 
to  be  quite  shut,  instead  of  tapping,  he  peeped  in, 
holding  the  lorch  before  him.  Elizabeth  at  that  mo- 
ment  put  her  face  and  naked  bosom  by  the  edge  of  the 
door  füll  in  his  view,  and  instantly  pushed  the  door  in 
his  face,  exe laiming,  **  What  does  your  Majesty  mean? 
I  am  undressed,  you  cannot  come  in  now. "     And  hav* 
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ilg  by  this  maiKcuvre,  as  she  particularly  intended, 
put  out  the  lighty  she  waited  the  issue;  but,  instead  of 
being  agitated  with  terror,  as  most  women  would  have 
been  in  the  same  Situation,  she  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  indiilging  in  laughter;  for  the  king,  instead  of  i*e- 
turning  her  any  answer,  feil  a  puffing  and  blowing  at 
the  wick  of  the  flambeau,  thinking  to  make  it  rekindle; 
but,  not  being  able  to  succeed,  he  feil  a  groping  for  his 
companion,  ^^Confound  her  Polmood,"  said  he,  ^^she 
has  extinguished  our  light;  what  shall  we  do  now?" 
<*  We  had  better  ask  the  question  in  the  dark,  if  it 
please  your  Majesty/'  said  Polmood.  **  No«"  said  the 
kin^,  **  come  aiong  with  me,  we  will  try  to  get  it  re- 
lumined  ;^  then,  groping  his  way  along,  with  Polmood 
at  his  backy  he  tapped  at  every  Chamber  door  he  came 
at  round  the  circle,  asking  each  of  the  ladies,  if  she 
had  any  light.  Several  denied,  but  at  length  he  came 
to  one^  below  which,  on  stooping^he  espied  a  little  glim- 
mering  light,  and  having  by  thistime  learned  what  la- 
dy  was  in  each  Chamber,  he  called  at  that  too,  but  was 
not  a  little  startled  at  hearing  the  voice  of  her  within 
— It  was  the  queen — but,  affecting  not  to  know,  he  lift- 
ed  the  latch,  and  pretending  great  modesty,  did  not  so 
mach  as  look  in,  but  only  held  in  the  torch  with  the 
one  band,  begging  of  her  to  relight  it,  which  she  did, 
and  returned  it  to  his  band. 

Carmichael,  having  by  these  means  escaped  quietly, 
mnd  with  perfect  deliberation,  to  his  own  Chamber, 
Elizabeth  laid  herseif  down,  not  a  little  pleased  at  the 
success  of  her  expedient,  but  somewhat  astonished 
what  could  have  occasioned  this  extraordinary  scru- 
tiuy«  The  two  Champions  returned  to  Elizabeth 's 
door — the  king  tapped  gently,  and  asked  if  she  was  in 
undress  still.  She  begged  a  thousand  pardons  of  his 
royal  Majesty  for  the  trouble  which  she  had  caused 
him^  which  happened  solely  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  having  surprised  her  in  deshabilley  that  he  might 
now  enter,  and  let  her  know  what  his  royal  pleasure 
was  with  her.  James  entered  cautiously,  but  took  care 
to  keep  his  flambeau  behind  him  in  case  of  further  ac- 
cidents,  and  tben  began  by  asking  pardon  in  his  turn 
of  Elizabeth  for  his  former  abrupt  entrance;  butsecing 
thac  her  door  was  not  altogether  shut,  he  aaidy  h% 
Vol.  IL  C 
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judged  tbe  Chamber  to  be  unoccupied — that  he  had 
come  al  her  lovcr's  request,  in  ordertobe  a  witnessto 
a  question  he  had  to  propose  to  her.  He  then  desired 
Polmood  to  proceed,  who«  stepping  forward  inuch 
abashed,  told  her  bluntly,  that  all  he  had  to  ask  was« 
whcther  or  not  she  had  repentcd  of  the  promise  she 
had  made  him  of  marriage?  Elizabeth,  not  having 
been  previously  instructed  of  any  such  existing  cere- 
mony  in  Scotland,  did  not  readily  comprehend  the 
meaning  or  drift  of  this  question;  or  eise«  thinking  it 
proper  to  avail  herseif  of  it,  in  order  to  providc  for 
certain  subsequent  arrangements  which  had  very  lately 
been  proposed  to  her,  answered  with  perfect  good  hu- 
mour,  that  she  understood  Polmood  had  himself  re- 
lented,  and  wished  to  throw  the  blame  upon  her.  ^*  I 
iherefore  teil  you,  sir,'*  said  she,  **  that  I  have  rued  our 
agreement,  and  that  most  heartily. — **  Bravo!*' cried 
the  king  as  loud  as  he  could  shout,  pushing  Polmood 
ou^  at  the  door  before  him.  He  then  closed  it,  and 
without  waitiug  a  moment,  ran  down  the  stair  laugh- 
ing, and  shoutingaloud  ^  hurra!  hurra!  Thebridehas 
rued!  thebridehas  rued!  Polmood  is  undone.''  He 
hasted  to  the  pavilion,  and  communicateil  the  jest  to  his 
nobles,  who  all  laughed  heartily  at  Polmood's  cxpense. 

The  staircase  of  the  Crawmel  castle  was  in  one  of 
the  turrets,  and  from  that  there  were  doors  which 
opened  to  each  of  the  floors.  The  upper  story  which 
contained  the  twelve  Chambers  in  which  the  queen  and 
ladies  were  that  night  lodged,  was  fitted  up  so  that  it 
formed  a  circle.  All  the  Chamber  doors  were  at  equal 
distances,  and  the  door  which  Icd  to  the  staircase  was 
exactly  in  the  circle  with  the  rest,  and  inevery  respect 
the  same.  Now  Polmood,  not  being  at  all  satisfied 
with  the  answer  he  had  received  from  Elizabeth,  and 
unwilllng  to  return  to  the  Company  without  some  far- 
ther  explanation,  tumed  round  as  the  king  departed, 
dark  as  it  was,  and  puttinghismouth  to  thelatch  hole 
of  the  door,  began  to  expostulate  on  the  subjecL 
Elizabeth  perceiving  that  he  wassomewhatintoxicated, 
desired  him  to  withdraw;  for  that  it  was  highly  impro- 
pcr-^for  him  to  remain  there  in  the  dark  alone,  and 
added,  that  she  would  teil  him  all  aboul  it  to-morrow. 

Now  Polmood  was  not  only  half  drunk,  but  he  was 
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DCfide,  gr^atly  stunned  with  the  ans  wer  he  had  receiv 
ed;  and  moreover^  to  add  to  his  misfortune,  the  king 
had,  either  in  the  midst  of  his  frolic,  shut  the  doof 
behind  him«  or  eise  it  had  closed  of  itselt*.  The  con 
sequence  of  all  this  was,  that  when  Polmood  turned 
about  to  departy  he  soon  discovered  that  it  was  like  to 
be  a  very  intricate  business.  By  means  of  going  round 
the  circle  with  one  hand  pressed  against  the  wall  he 
found  that  the  doors  were  all  shut  and  that  there  was 
no  possibility  of  distinguishing  one  of  them  from  ano- 
ther.  He  could  easily  have  opened  any  of  them,  be- 
cause  none  of  them  were  bolted;  but  in  doing  so,  he 
had  no  assurance  that  he  would  not  light  upon  th< 
queen,  or  some  sleeping  countess,  which  might  pro 
eure  him  much  disgrace  and  ridicule.  He  was  a  mo 
dest  bashful  gentleman,  fearful  of  giving  offence,  and 
would  not  have  been  guiltj  of  such  a  piece  of  rudeness 
for  the  World;  he  knew  not  what  to  d  j;  to  call  was  in 
vain,  for  the  apartment  was  vaulted  below,  iherefore  he 
could  alarm  none  save  the  ladies.  He  had  but  one 
Chance  to  find  the  right  door  for  twelve  to  go  wrongj 
ihe  odds  were  too  greatfor  him  to  venture.  He  would 
gladly  have  encroached  again  upon  Elizabeth,  but  he 
knew  no  more  of  her  door  than  the  others. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  fumes  of 
the  wine  tended  greatly  to  increase  Polmood's  dilem- 
ma;  for  it  is  well  known  how  much  that  impairs  the 
reasoning  faculties  of  some  men,  and  what  singular 
fancies  it  creates  in  their  minds.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Polmood  could  think  only  of  one  expedient  whereby 
to  extricate  himself  from  his  whimsical  Situation,  and 
the  idea  had  no  sooner  Struck  him  than  he  proceeded  to 
put  it  in  practice.  It  was  to  listen  at  each  door,  if  there 
was  any  person  breathing  withinj  and  if  there  was  no 
person  breathing  within,  he  thought  he  might  con- 
clude  that  co  be  the  door  he  wanted.  in  order  to  ef- 
fect  this  with  more  certainty,  he  kneeled  softly  on  the 
floor,  and  laid  his  ear  dose  to  the  bottom  of  each  door, 
creeping  always  tothe  next,  assoon  as  he  had  cenified 
that  a  lady  was  within.  It  was  a  long  time  erc  he 
could  be  satisfied  of  some,  they  bieathed  so  soflly — 
he  kept  an  account  in  his  memory  of  the  doors  hc  past, 
and  had  ncarly  got  round  them  all,  w*  rn  he  hcard,  as 
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he  thought^  a  door  softly  and  cautiously  opened.  No 
light  appearing,  Polmood  judged  that  he  was  over- 
heard,  and  that  this  was  one  of  the  ladies  listening  what 
he  was  about.  He  was  on  the  point  of  speaking  lo 
her,  and  bcgging  for  pardon  and  ^ssistance,  when  he 
heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  approaching  behind  him. 
He  was  resting  on  his  hands  and  knees  at  a  Chamber 
door,  with  his  head  hanging  down  in  the  act  of  listen- 
ing^—he  kept  his  Position,  pricking  up  his  ears,  and 
scarcely  able  to  hear  for  the  palpitations  of  his  heart; 
but  it  was  not  long  ere  a  man  stumbled  on  his  feet,  feil 
above  him,  and  crushed  his  face  against  the  floor«  Pol 
mood  swore  a  loud  oath,  and,  being  irritated,  he  laid 
,  furiously  hold  of  the  stranger's  heel,  and  endeavoured 
to  detain  him,  but  he  wrenched  it  from  his  grasp,and 
in  a  momcnt  was  gone.  Polmood  then  judging  that  it 
must  have  been  some  one  of  the  courtiers  stealing  to 
his  mistress,  and  hearing  the  door  close  behind  him, 
hasted  to  his  feet,  and  foUowed  to  the  sound,  hoping  to 
escape  after  him — opened  the  same  door,  ashe  thought, 
and  rushed  forward,  but  at  the  third  step  he  foundered 
over  something  that  interposed  his  progress;  and,  to 
his  utter  confusion,  found  that  he  had  alighted  with 
all  his  weight  across  a  lady  in  her  bed,  who  was  scream- 
ing  out  murdei*!  Are,  and  ravishment,  in  a  voice  so  loud, 
and  so  eldrich,  that  Polmood's  ears  were  deafened,  and 
his  joints  rendered  utterly  powerless  through  vexation 
and  dismay.  He  tried  to  get  up  and  escape,  but  the 
inj u red  fair  laid  hold  of  his  coat,  pulled  it  over  his 
head,  and  as  he  scorned  to  hurt  her,  or  resist  her  fran- 
tic  violence  by  violence  in  return,  in  that  manner  she 
held  him  fast,  continuing  all  the  while  her  violent  out- 
cries.  The  rest  of  the  ladies  awaking,  set  up  one  uni- 
versal yell  of  mui*der — sprang  from  their  beds,  and 
endeavoured  to  escape,  some  one  way  and  some  ano- 
ther,  running  against  each  other,  and  screaming  still 
the  louder. — Their  cries  alarmed  the  guards,  and  these 
the  courtiers,  who  all  rushing  in  promiscuously  with 
hghts,  beheld  one  of  the  most  ludicrous  scenes  that 
ever  was  wiinessed  by  man — A  whole  circular  apart- 
ment  füll  ofdisttessed  dames,  skipping  inio  their  holes, 
as  the  light  appeared,  likeso  many  rabbits;  and  in  one 
apartment,  the  door  of  which  was  shut«  but  to  whicb 
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they  wcre  direcied  by  thc  cries,  the  right  honourable 
Lady  Hume^  Holding  the  worthy  bridegroom,  the  bold, 
the  invincible  Norman  of  Polmood!  with  his  coat 
drawn  over  his  head,  in  her  own  bed-chamber,  and 
abusing  him  all  the  while«  as  a  depraved  libertine  and 
ravisher.  Polinood  was  rendered  quite  speechless^  or 
at  least  all  that  he  attempted  to  advance  by  way  of  pal- 
liation  was  never  once  heard,  so  loud  was  the  mixed 
noise  of  langhter,  ridicule  and  abuse;  and  theking  wilh 
a  grave  face,  observed,  that  unless  he  could  give  secu 
riiy  for  his  future  g^od  behaviour,  he  would  be  oblig 
ed  to  confine  him  in  the  keep  until  such  time  as  he 
could  be  got  married,  that  then  perhaps  the  virtue  ot 
other  men's  wives  might  be  preserved  from  his  out- 
rageous  violence. 


CHAP.  VII. 


Thk  transactions  of  that  night  were  not  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  by  the  unlucky  adventure  which  befel  the 
Laird  of  Polmood.  On  the  contrary,  that  was  only  a 
proioguc  tö  farther  mistakes  of  greater  atrocity,  and  of 
consequences  more  serious. 

The  king  did  not  again  return  to  the  pavilion,  but  re- 
tired  to  his  Chamber  as  they  came  down  stairs.  The 
Karl  of  Humc,  having  gotextremely  drunk,  and  fallen 
into  an  argument  with  another  knight,  who  was  much 
in  the  same  condition,  about  some  affair  of  Border  chi- 
valry^  of  which  their  ideas  totally  differed,  they  were 
both  become  so  warm  and  so  intent  upon  the  subject, 
that  they  never  once  perceived  whcn  the  late  alarm 
was  given,  nor  when  the  Company  left  them,  in  order  to 
succour  the  distressed  ladies.  But  when  ihey  return- 
ed  with  Polmood  guarded  as  a  prisoner  in  jest,  and  re- 
lated the  circumstances,  the  earl  got  into  a  Furious 
passion,  and,  right  or  wrong,  inslsted  on  running  Pol- 
mood through  the  body.  **  What,  Sir?"said  he:  "be- 
cause  you  cannot  get  a  wife  of  your  own,  does  that  give 
you  a  ri^it  to  go  and  take  violent  possession  of  mine? 
No,  sirl  draw  out  your  sword,  and  TU  give  youto  knoiiv 
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the  contrary;  I'll  carve  you,  sir,mto  agreatnumberof 
pieces^  sir.*' 

When  the  earl  was  in  the  height  of  this  passion,  and 
had  stripped  off  a  part  of  his  clothes  to  fight  a  duel 
with  Polmood  by  torch  light,  one  of  the  lords  whispcr- 
ed  in  his  ear,  that  Polmood  only  nUsiook  the  bed^  that 
was  all:  and  that  lady  Hume  had  acquitted  herseif  in 
such  a  manner,  by  taking  him  prisonery  that  it  reflected 
immortal  honour  upon  her  and  all  her  connexions. 

This  pleased  the  lord  chamberlain  so  well,  that  he 
was  never  weary  of  shaking  hands  with  Polmood,  and 
drinking  to  him;  but  he  did  not  forget  to  observeeach 
time,  that  he  thought  Polmood  would  take  care  in  fu- 
ture  how  he  mistook  lady  Hume for  another.  The  earl 
grew  every  minute  more  and  more  pleased  on  account 
of  his  lady's  resolute  and  intrepid  behaviour;  and  being 
asprightly  ingenious  gentleman,  began  singing  a  song, 
which  he  swore  was  extempore,  and  which  was  indeed 
believed  to  be  so  by  all  present,  as  none  of  them  had 
ever  heard  it  before«  It  is  said  to  be  still  extant,  and 
to  be  yet  sung  in  several  parts  of  Scotland,  which  cer- 
tainly  is  not  very  probable.  It  began  *'  I  hae  ane  wyffe 
o'  mi  ain."  In  short,  his  enthusiasm  and  admiration 
of  his  lady  arose  to  such  a  height«  that  he  took  up  a 
resolution  to  go  and  spend  the  remainder  of  the  night 
in  her  Company.  A  number  of  his  merry  associates 
encouraged  this  proposal  with  all  the  plausible  argu- 
ments  they  could  suggest,  reminding  him  that  the 
Chamber  was  in  sooth  his  own — that  he  had  only  given 
it  up  in  favour  of  her  ladyship  forafewnights,  and  she 
could  in  nowise  grudge  him  a  share  of  it  for  one  night, 
especially  as  there  was  no  rest  to  be  had  in  the  tent. 
Thus  encouraged,  the  earl  arose  and  wcnt  towards  the 
Castle,  singing  with  great  glee. 

I  hae  ane  wyfTe  o*  mi  ane ; 
rii  be  behadden  til  nae  bodye ; 
I  nowther  l>orcy  nor  lenne, 
8wap  nor  nifTer  wi*  nae  bodye. 

The  porter  and  guards  at  the  gale  objected  strongly 
to  his  admission,  and  began  to  remonslraie^with  his 
lordship  on  ils  impropiieiy:  bui  he  drew  his  sword« 
and  äv'oie  he  would  sacrihce  iheni,  every  mother'ssonp 
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rfthcy  offercd  to  debar  his  entrance  to  his  own  wife. 
Tt  wa:;  in  vain  that  they  reminded  him  the  •^  was  no 
room  in  her  ladyship's  apartinent  for  any  person  be- 
aide  herseif,   which  they  said  he  himself  weil  knew. 

He  d d  them  for  liars^  and  ofRcious  knaves,  who 

meddled  with  matters  about  which  they  had  no  busi- 
ness:  said  it  was  his  concem  to  find  room,  and  theirs 
to  obey  his  Orders,  or  abide  thc  consequences;  at  the 
same  time,  he  spit  upon  his  band  and  squared,  in  order 
forthwith  to  begin  the  slaughter  ofthe  porters:  and  as 
they  were  afraid  of  resisting  the  determined  resolution 
of  the  lord  chamberlain,  they  sufTered  him  to  pass, 
after  ieaving  his  sword  behind  him,  and  promising  on 
his  honour  to  make  no  noise. 

The  earl|  by  dint  of  determined  perseverance,  found 
his  way,  amid  utter  darkness,  to  the  Upper  story  of  the 
Castle,  where  his  beloved  lady  and  her  fair  associates 
were  all  enjoying  sweet  repose  after  the  Sports  and 
merriment  of  the  late  day. — He  entered  with  great 
caution — counted  the  doors  to  the  right  band  with  ac- 
curate  exactness,  in  order  to  ascertain  his  lady's  Cham- 
ber—opened  the  door  softly,  and  advanced  stooping, 
in  search  of  her  lowly  but  desirable  couch — but  when 
he  proceeded  to  clasp  her  in  his  arms  in  a  transport  of 
love  and  admiration — **  O  horrible!  most  horrible!" 
he  found  that  she  was  already  lying  fast  locked  in  the 
arms  of  a  knight,  whose  cheek  was  resting  upon  hers, 
and  his  long  shaggy  beard  flowing  around  her  soft  neck. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  fury  into  which  this 
discovery  threw  the  enamoured  earl.  He  entertained 
not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  it  was  Polmood;  and, 
resolving  to  make  an  example  of  him,  he  laid  hold  of 
him  by  the  beard  with  one  band,  and  by  the  throat 
with  the  other,  determined  to  strangle  him  on  the  spot. 
But  the'desperate  inamorato  Sprung  upon  his  assailant 
like  a  tiger  from  his  den — Struck  the  lord  chamberlain 
▼iolently  on  the  head— overturned  him  on  the  floor,  and 
forthwith  escaped.  The  earl  followed  as  fast  as  he 
was  able  to  the  door — gave  the  alarm  with  a  loud  voice, 
and  hastily  returned  to  secure  the  other  accomplice  in 
wickedness  and  shame.  He  flung  himself  upon  the 
bed — laid  violent  hands  upon  her — swearing  that  she 
too  shouid  not  escipe,  and  that  he  would  inflict  upon 
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her  ihc  most  condigpi  punishmcnt  The  lady  bore  all 
wiih  silcnce  and  meekness,  utitil  she  heard  tlie  rest  of 
the  courtiers  approaching«  and  then  she  took  hold  of 
him  by  rbe  hair  of  the  head  with  both  hands«  held  him 
down  thereby,  and  screamed  as  loud  as  she  was  able. 

The  waggish  lords,  who  had  excited  the  earl  tothis 
expedition«  certain  that  in  the  State  he  then  was«  he 
was  sure  to  breed  some  outrage  in  the  Castle^  were  all 
in  waiting  without  the  gate,  ready  to  rush  in  on  the 
least  alarm  being  given.  Consequently«  it  was  not  long 
before  they  entered  with  lights,  and  among  the  rest 
the  king  in  his  night  gown  and  Slippers.  The;y  enter- 
ed the  Chamber  from  which  the  cries  proceeded;  and 
to  their  no  small  astonishment«  discotered  the  lord 
chamberlain  engaged  in  close  combat-^not  with  his 
ownlady^  as  he  had  unwarrantably  supposed — but  with 
the  beauteous  lady  Ann  Gray,  who  was  weeping  bit- 
terly«  and  crying  out  to  revenge  her  on  that  wicked 
and  barbarous  lord. 

The  merriment  of  the  party  at  this  discovery  would 
have  been  without  bounds,  had  not  the  king  appeared 
to  be  seriously  displeased.  He  ordered  lord  Hume  to 
be  carried  down  stairs  instantlv,  and  confined  in  the 
keep  untU  he  should  answer  for  his  conduct.  The  earl 
attempted  to  remonstrate,  assuring  his  majesty  that 
he  had  only  mUtaken  tkt  btd$  but  his  ebriety  being  ap- 
parent,  that  had  no  effect  upon  the  kingt  who  declared 
be  could  not  sufTersuch  liberties  to  be  taken  with  ahy 
lady  under  their  royal  protection  with  impunity,  and 
that  perhaps  the  Lord  Chamberlain  might  have  yet  to 
atone  for  his  rudeness  and  temerity  by  the  loss  of  his 
head. 

The  courtiers  were  all  astonished  at  this  threateningi 
and  at  the  king's  peremptory  manner  and  resentment^ 
as  no  one  could  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  earl  had 
indeed  any  designs  upon  the  person  of  Lady  Ann  Grayi 
and  when  at  length  he  protested,  in  mitigation  of  the 
crime  alleged  against  him,  that  he  actually  caught 
another  man  in  the  Chamber  with  her«  the  king  was 
still  more  wroth,  asserting  that  to  be  impossible,  guard- 
ed  as  the  Castle  then  was,  unless  it  were  himself  who 
was  therc,  which  he  hoped  Lord  Hume  did  not  mean 
to  iuMnuate  in  the  presence,  or  at  least  in  the  hearing 
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of  hiA  royal  consort— that^  as  far  as  he  kne^«'«  thcrc  was 
not  another  knight  within  the  walls  of  the  caslle«  and 
that  such  a  tnalicious  attempt  toasperse  the  youiig  la- 
dy'a  honour  was  even  worse  than  the  oiher  crime.  **  Let 
the  Castle  be  instantly  searched/' cried  he«  **and  if 
there  is  no  other  person  found  in  it,  save  the  iadies,  and 
those  now  admittedy  I  shall  ordcr  the  head  to  be  takeD 
frora  this  uncourtly  and  slanderous  earl  early  in  the 
moniing.  Was  it  not  enough  that  he  should  attempt 
the  violation  of  a  royal  ward,  of  the  highest  birth  and 
respect,  butthat«  when  frustrated,  he  should  endeavour 
to  affix  an  indelible  stain  upon  her  honour,  and  in  the 
accusation  implicate  his  sovereign,  to  the  lessening  of 
bis  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  his  queen  and  his  whole 
nation^  Let  the  Castle  be  seardhed  strictly  and  in- 
stantly!'* 

The  earl  was  conüned  in  the  keep — the  castle-gatc 
was  double  guarded — the.  Castle  was  searched  for  men 
throughout,  and  at  last  Carmichael  was  found  conceaU 
ed  in  his  own  Chamber,  and  half  dressed.  No  doubt 
then  remained  wiih  the  courtiers  but  that  he  was  the 
giiilty  person  with  regard  to  Madam  Gray. 

The  king  appeared  visibly  astonished  when  Carmi- 
chael was  discovered;  but,  aifecting  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion  as  the  rest,  he  accompanied  them  down  stairs-— 
locked  Carmichael  in  the  keep  beside  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain—- dismissed  the  rest  to  the  pavilion,  charging 
them  on  pain  of  death  notto  attempt  entering  the  gate 
of  the  Castle  again  tili  once  they  received  his  ordersi 
and  having  caused  it  to  be  locked,  he  retired  to  his 
apartment* 

The  displeasure  of  the  king  acted  like  electricity  on 
the  minds  of  the  hitherto  jovial  party«  Their  organs 
of  Sensation  were  benumbed  at  once,  and  their  risibility 
completely  quashed«  They  durst  not  even  speak  their 
minds  freely  to  one  another  on  the  subject,  afraid  of 
having  their  remarks  overhauled  at  next  day's  exam* 
ination;  but  they  all  judged  Carmichael  to  be  in  a  bad 
predicament,  considering  how  great  a  favourite  Lady 
Ann  was  with  the  king.  It  was  then  iirst  discovered, 
that  Carmichael  had  been  absent  from  the  pavilion, 
from  the  time  that  the  Iadies  retired,  and  how  long 
previously  to  that  could  lot  be  recolkcted;  consequen» 
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ly,  they  were  all  satisfied  that  they  were  two  loverSy 
and  ihat  the  meeting  had  been  preconcerted,  although 
their  passion  had  lülherto  been  concealed  from  the  eyes 
of  all  the  court.  The  whole  matter  appeared  now  to 
them  perfectly  obvious;  whereas  there  was  not  a  singte 
incident)  save  one,  on  which  they  put  a  right  construc« 
tion. 

A  Short  and  profound  sieep  ushered  that  group  of 
noble  sportsmen  into  the  healthful  morning  breeze  of 
the  mountain,  and  the  beamsof  the  advancing  sun^  and 
finished  the  adventures  ofthat  memorable  night^  butnot 
their  consequences.  The  examination  which  follows 
in  the  next  chapter,  will  assist  somewhat  in  the  expli- 
cation  of  the  one,  and  the  subsequent  n&rrative  of  the 
other. 


CHAP.  IX 

The  animal  spirits  have  certainly  a  natural  medium 
level«  at  which,  if  suifered  to  reraain,  they  will  conti- 
nue  to  flow  with  a  constant  and  easy  motion;  but  if  the 
»pring  be  drained  to  the  sediment  for  the  supply  of  a 
lengthened  and  frenzied  hilarity,  it  must  necessarily  re* 
main  some  time  low  before  it  can  again  collect  force 
sufRcient  to  exert  its  former  energy. 

F*air  and  lovely  rose  that  morning  on  the  forest  of 
Meggat-dale — it  was  the  third  of  Septemt-er — the  day 
destined  by  the  king  and  queen  for  the  marriage  of 
their  beloved  Elizabeth.  The  dawning  flrst  spread  a 
wavy  canopy  of  scarlet  apd  blue  over  all  the  eastem 
hemisphere;  but  when  the  sun  mounted  from  behind  the 
green  hüls  of  Yarrow,  the  fairy  curtain  was  updrawn 
into  the  viewless  air.  The  shadows  of  the  mountains 
were  then  so  beauteously  etched^  and  their  natural  tints 
«o  strongly  marked,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  mountains 
themselves  lay  cradled  in  the  bosom  of  the  lovely  lake 
—but  while  the  eye  yet  rested  on  the  adumbraded  phe- 
nomenon,  thespectre  hüls,  with  all  their  inverted  wood« 
and  rocks,  melted  away  in  their  dazzling  mirror. 
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It  was  a  sccne  that  might  have  stirred  the  mosl  in- 
Bcnsate  hfeart  to  raptures  of  joy;  yet  ihe  queen  of  Scot- 
land  and  her  ladies  were  demui-e  and  suUen,  even 
though  their  morning  walk  was  over  a  gamish  of  smail 
but  delicate  mountain  flowers,  belled  with  the  dews  of 
beaven — though  fragrance  was  in  every  step,  and  health 
in  every  gale  that  strayed  over  the  purple  heath. 

The  king  and  bis  nobles  were  evenmore  sullen  than 
thcy — the  kingtook  bis  moming  walk  by  bimself— bis 
nobles  sauntered  about  in  pairs,  but  they  discourscd 
only  to  their  hounds,  whose  glmbois  and  mimic  hunts 
were  checked  by  the  unwonted  gloom  on  the  brows  ot 
their  m asters.  The  two  aggressors  were  still  lying  in 
the  dismai  keep,  both  in  the  highest  chagrin;  the  one 
at  bis  disappointment  in  love,  the  other  at  his  disgrace. 
Such  are  the  motley  effects  of  intemperance,  and  such 
the  importance  by  the  inebriated  fancy  attached  to  tri- 
fles,  which,  inmoments  of  calm  reflection,  would  neve** 
have  been  regarded. 

The  king  returning,  thrcw  himself  into  his  easy  chair; 
the  queen  paid  her  respects  to  him,  and  intreated  for 
the  imprisoned  lords — he  ordered  them  to  be  brought 
before  him,  and  summoned  all  the  rest  of  the  nobles  to 
attend.  When  the  news  of  the  examination  spread,  the 
ladies  came  running  together,  some  of  them  dressed, 
and  some  only  hajf-dressed,  to  hear  it.  A  trial  of  a  de- 
linquent  who  hascome  under  any  suspicions  with  re- 
spect  to  their  sex,  is  to  them  a  most  transcendent  treat. 
But  the  king  rising,  beseeched  them  kindly  to  with- 
draw,  because,  in  the  cour&e  of  elucidating  the  matter, 
some  things  might  be  expressed  offensive  to  their  mo- 
desty.  They  assured  his  majesty  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  such  a  circumstance  occurring;  but  he  per 
sisted  in  his  request,  and  they  were  obligeci  reluctantly 
to  rctire. 

The  king  first  called  on  Polmood  to  give  an  accoun 
of  all  that  befel  bim  in  the  vault  of  the  twelve  chani 
bers;  and  how  he  came  tomake  the  unmannerly  attark 
on  the  Lady  Hume,  all  which  he  was  required  to  an- 
swer  on  oaih.  The  Speeches  which  follow  are  copied 
litei*ally  from  the  hand-writingof  .irchembald  Qhildaw 
airtshileiken  of  LowiUn^  and  cekrefer  to  kinge  Jeniys. 
The  MSS.  are  now  in  the  posscssion  of  Mr.  J.  Brown^ 
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Edinburgh^  and  fully  coniinn  the  authenticity  of  \he 
Story,  if  any  doubts  remained  of  the  tradition.  The 
first,  as  bcing  the  most  original,  is  given  at  füll  length; 
it  is  entiiled,  ^ne  meetsh  and  defenns  maide  by  Nor- 
maund  Huntyr  of  Poomoode  on  ane  nyte  of  royet  and 
iemanrye  with  JEUnir  Lmlye  of  Hunu. 

^*  Mucht  it  pleiz  mai  sovrayne  lege^  not  to  trowe  sik- 
kan  euil  and  kittel  dooins  of  yer  ain  trew  cervente, 
and  maist  lethfu  legeman;  nor  to  lychtlefye  myne  honer 
sa  that  I  can  ill  bruke;  by  eyndling,  that,  withoutten 
dreddour  I  shulde  gaung  tti  broozle  ane  fayir  deme«  ane 
honest  mannis  wySet  and  mynnie  to  twa  bairnis;  aod 
that  in  the  myddis  of  ane  loftful  queenes.  I  boud  hälfe 
bein  dementyde  to  kicke  ane  atoure,  to  the  skaithinge 
of  hir  preclair  pounyisy  and  hairshillynge  myne  aym 
kewis.  Nethynge  mai  lege  was  ferder  fra  myne  heid 
thanne  onye  sikkan  wylld  sneckdrawinge  and  pawker- 
ye.  But  quhan  yer  Maigestye  jinkyt  fra  me  in  the 
bauxy  and  left  me  in  the  darknesse,  I  was  baiss  to  kura 
again  wi'  sikkan  ane  ancere;  and  stude  summe  tyme 
swutheryng  what  it  avysat  me  neiste  to  doo  in  thilke 
barbulye.  At  the  launge,  I  stevellit  backe,  and  lowten 
downe,  set  mai  nebb  to  ane  g^ll  in  the  dor,  and  fleechyt 
Eleesabett  noore  to  let  us  torfeli  in  the  waretyme  of 
owir  raik.  But  sho  skyrit  to  knuife  lownly  or  siccar- 
lye  on  thilke  sauchning,  and  heiryne  that  sho  was  wil- 
sum  and  glunchye,  I  airghit  at  keuillynge  withe  hin*  in 
that  thraward  paughty  moode,  and  baidna  langer  to 
haigel.  But  ben  doitrifyed  with  thilke  drynke  and 
sachless  and  dizzye  with  lowtyn,  and  thilke  lofte  as 
derke  as  pick,  I  tint  ilka  spunk  of  ettlyng  quhair  the 
dor  layc.  And  thaun  I  staupyt  and  gavit  about  quhille 
I  grewe  pciiitlye  donnarit,  and  trowit  the  castil  to  be 
snuiffyng  and  birlyng  round;  foreby  that  it  was  heezing 
upon  the  tae  syde,  and  myntyng  to  whommil  me«  I 
had  seendil  watherit  a  selwyn  raddour,  but  boddin  that 
I  wad  coup«  that  1  muchtna  gie  adooffe,  I  hurklit  lith- 
erlye  down,  and  craup  forret  alang  on  myne  looffis  and 
myne  schynes,  herkyng  at  illka  dorlief  gyffe  ther  was 
onye  ane  snifteryng  withyn  side.  Outhir  I  owirhardef 
or  thocht  I  owirharde  sliepyng  soughs  ahynte  thilk 
haile,  and  begoude  to  keip  sklenderyc  houpes  of  wyn- 
ning  out  of  myne  reveüel  fank  unsperkyt  with  scheine 
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or  desgrece.  Ben  rieht  laith  to  rin  rashlye,  with  ane 
posss.9  on  the  kyttes  or  the  chaftis  of  thilke  deir  eicliil 
kimmers,  that  war  lying  doveryng  and  snuffyng,  and 
spclderyngi  rekelesse  and  mistrowyns  of  all  harmis,  I 
was  eidentlye  hotteryng  alang  with  muckle  paishens. 
I  was  lyinge  endslang  at  ane  dor,  quhan  I  harde  ane 
chylde  unhaspe  thilke  sneck,  as  moothlye  as  ane  snail 
quhan  schogaungssnowkingowirthilkdroukytswaird; 
but  thilk  dor  gyit  ay  thilk  tother  whesk,and  thilk  toth- 
er  jerg,  and  oore  I  gatl  tyme  til  syne  mysel,  ane  grit 
man  trippyt  on  myne  feit,  and  feil  belly  flaught  on  me 
with  ane  dreadful  noozzle,  quhille  myne  curpin  was  jer- 
mummlyt,  and  myne  grunzie  knoityd  with  ane  cranch 
against  thilke  lofte.  i  cursyt  him  in  wraith,  andmynd- 
ing  to  taigel  him,  claught  haud  of  his  koote  whilke  I 
gyit  ane  hele  of  ane  nibble.  Oore  I  gatt  to  myne  knye 
he  elyit,  garryng  thilk  door  clashe  ahynt  him.  I  strif- 
f\ii  tili  thilke  samen  plesse  as  gypelye  as  I  culdc — puit 
ap  thilk  samen  dor  asi  thoucht  and  ran  on — but  Cryste 
quhair  sulde  I  lichte!  but  on  thilke  dafte  syde  of  ane 
feil  madame!  Myne  heid  mellyt  thilk  biggyng,  and  I 
was  klien  stoundit  and  daveryt.  Myne  ledde  sychit 
and  mummlyt,  pittyng  me  in  ane  dreidfulle  fyke;  and 
sae  fummylyng  til  ryse,  scho  trowit  I  had  bein  gump« 
yng,  and  sett  up  sie  ane  yirlich  skrighe  that  my  verie 
sennyns  sloomyt  and  myne  teith  chackyt  in  myne  heid. 
Scho  brainzellyt  up  in  ane  foorye  and  dowlicappyd  me, 
and  ben  rieht  laithe  to  lay  ane  laitless  finger  on  her,  I 
brankyt  in  myne  gram,  and  laye  smooryng  quhille  ye 
claum  fra  the  ba^rrnykene  and  redde  us.  Thys  is  thilke 
haile  and  leil  troothe,  as  I  houpe  for  merse  bye  ouir 
blissyt  ladye. 

The  king  then  asked  him  if  he  was  certain  it  was  a 
man  that  stumbled  over  him  in  the  dark  ?  Polmood 
swore  he  was  certain,  lor  that  it  was  weightier  and 
stronger  than  any  three  women  in  the  forest,  and  be- 
sides  he  was  farther  certified  by  feeling  his  clothes  and 
leg.  The  king  still  continued  to  dwell  on  that  subjeet« 
as  seeming  to  doubt  of  it  alone;  but  Polmood,  having 
again  sworn  to  the  certainty  of  the  whole,  he  was  dis- 
mis^ed  and  forgiven,  on  condition  that  he  asked  par- 
don  of  Lady  Hume,  her  Majesty,  and  all  the  iadies« 

Vol.  II.  D  ^ 
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The  Lord  Chamberlain  was  then  called  up,  and  be 
ing  accused  of  ^  Mialeeryt  racket  and  gruenome  assault 
on  thilke  hody  of  Lady  Anne  Grey/'  he  began  as  follows: 

**  Mai  malst  grashous  and  soveryne  lege,  1  do  hum- 
.  blyc  beseetsh  yer  pardonne  for  myne  grit  foUye  and 
mismainners,  and  do  intrete  you  til  attrybute  thatn 
halle  frolyke  to  yer  Majestye's  liberalityey  and  no  til 
nae  roode  and  wucklt  desyne.  I  hae  nae  pley  to  urge, 
only  that  in  fayth  and  troothe  i  mystuke  thilke  bed,  as 
myne  ayln  guld  deme,  and  Lady  Grey  well  balth  weil 
allow;  and  gin  I  didna  fynde  ane  man  in  thilke  bed — " 

Here  it  appears  the  king  had  interrupted  him;  for 
there  Is  no  more  of  thls  speech  in  Whitlaw's  hand^  save 
some  broken  sentences  whlch  cannot  be  connected.  His 
majesty  is  said  to  have called  out  angrlly,  ''Hold,  hold, 
no  more  of  that:  we  have  heard  enough.  Carmichael/' 
continued  he,  turnlng  about  to  hlm,  **  teil  me  on  your 
honour,  and  teil  me  truly,  were  you  In  the  room  of  the 
twelve  Chambers  last  night  in  the  dark,  or  were  you 
not?*'  Carmlchael  answered,  with  great  promptness, 
that  he  was.  **  Was  it  you  who  stumbled  over  Pol- 
mood?**  '*It  was  indeed."  "Then  teil  me,  sir,  what 
was  your  buslness  there?"  Carmlchael  bowed,and  beg- 
ged  to  be  excused,  assurlng  his  majesty,  that  though 
he  would  wlllingly  yield  his  llfe  for  hlm,  that  secret  he 
would  not  yleld  at  that  time.  '^I  thank  you,''  sald  the 
klng,  *^I  know  It  all.  I  am  glad  you  have  some  honour 
left;  had  you  publlcly  dlvulged  your  motives,  you  should 
never  have  Seen  the  noon  of  this  day.  CaimichaeP 
you  have  been  ungratt^ful,  unwary,  and  presumptuoua! 
I  have  trusted  you  near  my  person  for  ihree  years,  bui 
we  must  take  care  that  you  shall  never  Insult  royalty 
agaln.  Conduct  hlm  to  the  keep,  tili  our  farther  plea- 
surelsmanlfested.  My  Lord  Cnamberlaln,  you  must  ask 
pardon  of  Madame  Grey,  the  queen,  and  all  the  ladlcs.*' 
i  he  nobles  dld  not  comprehend  the  klng's  awards,  but 
he  knew  more  and  saw  farther  Into  the  matter  thaa 
they  did. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Thjs,  lords  having,  by  desire,  retired,  the  ladies  wrete 
oext  sent  for«  and  examined  one  by  one,  after  being  in- 
formed  that  none  of  them  were  required  to  divulge  any 
thing  relating  to  themselves,  but  only  what  they  heard 
passing  with  regard  to  others. 

There  was  such  a  flood  of  mystery  and  surmise  now 
poured  in  upon  the  king,  that  he  felthimself  utterly  at 
a  loss  to  disdnguish  truth  from  iiction.  According  to 
their  relations  there  had  been  great  battles — men  curs« 
ing  and  swearing,  and  occasionally  falling  down  upon 
the  floor  with  such  a  shock  as  if  the  roof  of  the  castle 
had  fallen  in.  There  were  besides  whisperings  heard, 
and  certain  noiscs  which  were  well  described,  but  left 
.to  the  judg^  for  interpretation.  In  a  word,  it  appear- 
ed  from  the  relations  of  the  fair  enthusiasts,  that  all  the 
nobles  of  the  court  had  been  there,  and  the  king  him- 
self  among  them;  and  thatevery  ladv  in  the  castle,  had 
been  engaged  with  one  paramour  at  least — the  narrator 
always  excepted.  James  would  gladly  have  put  a  stop 
to  this  torrent  of  scandal  and  insinuation,  but,  having 
once  begun,  he  was  obliged  to  hear  them  all  out;  each 
being  alike  anxious  to  vindicate  herseif  by  fixing  the 
guilt  upon  her  neighbours. 

There  was,  however,  one  circumstance  came  out, 
which  visibly  affected  James«  It  was  afiirmed  by  two 
lifferent  ladies,  one  of  whom,at  least,  he  had  good  rea- 
sons  for  believing,  that  there  was  actually  one  in  the 
Chamber  with  Elizabeth,  when  he  and  Polmood  came 
up  in  their  frolic,  and  when  she  contrived  so  artfully  to 
extinguish  the  light*  Severalcircumstancesoccurred 
to  his  mind  at  once  in  confirmation  of  this  accusal,  but 
he  affected  as  much  as  he  was  able  to  receive  it  with 
the  same  indifference  that  he  received  the  rest.  He 
Gast  one  look  at  Elizabeth,  but  he  was  too  much  of  a 
gentleman  to  suffer  it  to  remain — he  withdrew  his 
Piercing  eye  in  a  moment — smiled,  and  asked  ques- 
tions  about  something  eise.  When  they  had  done, 
Elizabeth  rose  to  explain,  and  had  just  begun  by  say- 
ing,  My  dear  lord,  it  is  very  hard  indeed,  that  I  cannot 
pay  my  evetiing  Services  lo  the  virgin,  but  l  must  be 
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suspected  of* Here  she  paused,and  ihe  lively  ^itiQ 

pctulanl  Ann  Grey,  spring'mg  up  and  making  a  low 
curtesy,  said,  in  a  whimpering  tone,  "  My  dear  lord! 
it  is  vcry  hard  indeed,  that  Carmichael  cannot  pay 
his  evening  Services  to  a  virgin  but  he  must  be  suspect- 
ed of.** The  niannerin  which  she  pronounced  ihis, 

and  in  particular  the  emphasis  which  shelaid  upon  ihe 
concluding  preposition,  set  all  the  ladies  a  giggHng; 
and  the  king,  belng  pleased  with  the  sly  humour  of  his 
favourite^  and  seeing  Elizabeth  put  to  the  blush,  he 
8tarted  up,  and,  clasping  her  in  his  arms,  kissed  her, 
and  Said,  ^*  There  is  no  need  of  any  defence  or  apology, 
my  dear  Elizabeth,  I  am  too  weil  convinced  of  your 
purity  to  regard  the  insinuations  of  that  volatile  imp. 
We  all  know  whereto  her  sarcasms  tend;  she  has  the 
Earl  of  Hume  in  her  mind,  and  the  gentleman  who 
knocked  him  down  last  night;  she  wishes  you  to  be 
thought  like  herseif,  but  it  will  not  do.  We  shall  soon 
see  you  placed  in  a  Situation  beyond  the  power  of  her 
wicked  biting  jests,  and  of  court  scandal;  while  sh€ 
may  continue  to  sigh  and  ogle  with  knights,  wreck  her 
disappointment  on  all  her  acquaintances,  and  sigh  for 
that  she  cannot  have."  "  Heigh-ho  !'*  cried  the  shre  wd 
tninx,  in  a  tone  which  again  set  all  the  party  in  a 
titter. 

After  this,  the  king,  having  dismissed  thenn,sent  for 
Carmichael,  and  said  unto  him.  **  Carmichael,  I  am 
shocked  at  your  behaviour.  The  attempt  which  you 
have  made  on  a  royal  ward^  on  the  very  eve  of  her  mar- 
riage  with  a  man  of  honour  and  intc^rity,  whom  we  es- 
teem,  manifests  a  depravity  of  mind,  and  a  heart  so 
dead  to  every  sense  b(  gratitude,  that  I  am  ashamed  at 
having  takeu  such  a  knight  into  my  household.  Wliat- 
ever  were  your  motives  for  this  disgraceful  and  clan- 
destine  procedure,  whether  the  seduction  of  her  person 
or  of  her  affections  from  the  man  who  adores  her,  and 
who  has  obtained  our  sanction  to  her  band,  they  must 
have  heen  wrong,  and  far  from  that  line  of  respect 
which  in  return  for  our  confidence,  it  was  your  bound- 
en  duty  to  pursue.  I  therefor  will,  that  you  quit  the 
Society  of  which  you  have  been  an  unworthy  member 
Cor  the  Space  oflhrce  years,  in  thecourse  of  half  anhour^ 
and  if  at  any  time  within  that  period  you  are  foun  1  with- 
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in  twenty  miles  of  our  residence,  your  life  shall  answer 
for  it— this  I  shall  cause  to  be  proclaimed  to  the  coun- 
try  at  large.     I  desire  to  hear  no  entrealy  nor  excuse.'* 

Carmichaei  bowed,  and,  retiring  from  the  presence 
in  the  utmost  trepidation,  he  and  his  groom,  the  only 
attendant  he  had,  were  both  ready  mounted  in  less  than 
ten  minutes;  and  being  drtven,  in  somc  degree,  to  a 
State  of  desperatfon,  he  rode  boldly  up  to  the  Castle 
gaie,  and  desired  a  word  wilh  Elizabeth.  This  was  a 
inost  imprudent  action,  as  it  in  some  degree  divulged 
the  cause  of  his  expuision  from  the  court,  which  it  was 
Ihe  king's  chief  design  to  conceal,  or  gloss  over  with 
vorne  other  pretencc. 

When  the  squire  in  waiting  carried  up  his  demand, 
Elizabeth  was  sitting  between  the  queen  and  the  lady 
Hamilton;  and,  actingfrom  the  Impulse  of  the  rooment, 
as  she  too  often  did,  she  was  rising  to  comply  with  the 
requcst,  when  a  look  from  the  king,  which  she  well 
knew  how  to  interpret,  caused  her  to  sink  again  into  her 
seat  like  a  deer  that  has  been  aroused  by  a  false  alarm. 
**What  answer  shall  I  return?'*  said  the  squire,  who 
had  only  witnessed  her  spontaneous  motion,  but  receiv- 
ed  no  orderf  **  That  Elizabeth  has  nothing  to  say  to 
hinu**  said  the  king.  The  squire  returneddown  stairs. 
^*  Elizabeth  has  nothing  to  say  to  you,  my  lord.''  Car- 
michaei turned  his  horse  slowly  around,  as  if  not  know- 
ing  what  he  did.  **  Was  it  she  that  returned  mc  this 
ans  wer  r"  said  he.  **Yes  sir,'*  said  the  man,  Walking 
carelessly  back  into  the  Castle.  That  word  picrced  Car- 
michaei to  the  heart;  he  again  turned  his  horse  slowly 
around,  and  the  porter  said  he  seemed  as  if  he  had  lost 
sight  of  the  grouad.  He  appeared  desirous  of  leaving 
some  message,  but  he  rode  offwithout  uttering  anoth- 
er  syllable,  and  instead  of  shaping  his  course  homeward 
as  was  expected,  he  crossed  the  Meggat,  went  round 
the  Rreaken  Hill,  and  seemed  bound  for  the  Border. 

Though  it  is  pcrhaps  perfectly  well  understood,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  mention  here^by  way  of  expla- 
nation,  that  when  Carmichaei  escaped  from  Elizabeth'» 
Chamber  in  the  darL,  and  had  slunk  quielly  down  to 
iiis  own,  in  a  few  minutes  he  heard  the  kingcomerun- 
niag  down  the  stai"^  laughing,  and  calliugout  that  the 

D2 
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bride  had  rued;  and  not  havlng  the  slightest  suspicron 
that  Poimood  would  remain  amon^  the  ladies  in  the 
dark,  he  judged  him  to  havegone  along  with  the  king 
He  was  extremely  happy  on  hearing  the  king- exclaim 
ing  that  Elizabeth  had  taken  her  word  again^  not  doubt 
ing  but  that  it  was  In  consequence  of  the  conversatior> 
he  had  with  her;  and,  in  order  to  strengthen  her  resolu- 
tion,  or  prevail  upon  her  instantly  to  elope  with  him, 
he  took  the  opportunity  of  stealing  again  toherapart- 
ment  before  any  other  irruption  of  the  revellers  into 
the  Castle  should  take  place;  but  in  bis  way,  and  when< 
at  the  very  point  at  which  he  aimed,  he  stumbled  upon 
the  forlorn  Polmoody  whose  voice  and  grasp  he  well 
knewy  and  from  whom  he  narrowly  escaped. 

Carmichael  was  now  gone,  and  Elizabeth  did  not  be* 
lieve  that  any  person  knew  of  her  amour  with  him.  She 
thought  that  the  king  was  merely  jealous  of  him  alid 
Lady  Ann  Grey,  yet  she  could  not  help  considering 
herseif  as  the  cause  of  the  nobte  youth's  disgrace,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  feit  her  heart  interested  in 
the  person  or  concerns  of  another.  Perhaps  her  pas- 
sion  for  admiration  prompted  the  feeling,  for  the  cir^ 
cumstance  had  deprived  her  of  a  principal  admircr;  but 
it  is  probable  that  a  sentiment  more  tender  mixed  with 
the  regret  she  feit  at  his  departure. 

The  king,  who  perceived  well  how  matters  stood, 
was  cousiderably  alarmed  for  his  fair  ward,  both  on  ac« 
couni  of  her  bewitching  beauty  and  accomplishments, 
and  her  insatiable  desire  of  excelling  all  others  of  her 
ler.;  but  more  on  account  of  her  rash  thoughtless  man- 
ner of  acting.  He  entertained  no  doubt  of  her  stainless 
purity,  but  he  knew  that  a  greatdeal  more  was  requir 
ed  in  order  to  maintain  her  character  uncontaminated 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world — that  caution  and  prudenc£ 
were  as  requisite  as  the  others,  and  that  purity  of  heart, 
and  innocency  of  inteution,  instead  of  proving  shields 
against  the  aspersions  of  calumny,  often  induce  to  that 
gaicty  and  frecdom  of  demeanour,  which  aitaches  ils 
most  poignant  and  venomous  shafts.  Of  this  caution 
and  prudence  Elizabeth  seemed  destitute.  Her  owu 
Word,  with  ihat  of  both  her  royal  guardians,  was  pledg- 
cd  to  PolmoücU  yet,  nolwiihstanding  all  this,  hedread- 
rd  that  she  Uud  udjv.l'.tfd  a  knight  inio  her  cha*-abcr  at 
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midnight,  and  had  artfully  efTected  his  escape,  within 
nine  hours  of  the  time  appointed  for  her  nuptials.  He 
could  not  judge  Carmichaers  pretensions  to  have  been 
honourablefi'om  his  manner  ofproceeding,  and  he  trem- 
bled  for  ihe  impressions  he  might  have  made  lipon  her 
Inexpericnced  heart,  subversive  of  honour,  faith,  and 
virtuej  especially  when  he  considered  the  answer  she 
had  returned  to  Polmood  the  very  minute  after  Carnu- 
chael  had  left  her. 

As  for  Polmood,  he  had,  as  yet«  no  suspicions  of  Car- 
michael  nor  any  man  living;  but  the  answer  he  had  re- 
ceived  sunk  deep  into  his  heart;  for  he  absolutely  adored 
Elizabeth,  and  teared  he  had  ofTended  her  by  some  part 
of  his  behavioury  and  that  she  had  actually  repented  of 
her  promise  to  him  on  that  account  He  kt  ^w  not  to 
whom  iirst  to  address  himself,  and  wandered  about  all 
that  moming,  with  a  countenance  so  rueful  that  nothing 
in  this  age  will  ever  compare  with  it 

The  king  put  his  arm  within  Elizabeth's  and  led  her 
to  the  balcony.  The  day  was  clear,  and  the  scene  on 
which  they  looked  around,  wild  and  romantic.  The 
high  mountains,  the  straggling  woods,  the  distant  lake, 
and  the  limpid  river,  with  its  hundred  branches,  wind 
ing  through  Valleys  cdvered  with  brake  and  purple  heath 
whose  wild  variety  of  light  and  shade  the  plough  had 
never  marred. — The  kid,  the  lamb,  the  leveret,  and  the 
young  deer,  feeding  or  sporting  together  in  the  same 
green  halt,  formed  altogether  a  scene  of  rural  simplici- 
ty,  and  peaceful  harmony,  such  as  the  eye  of  a  Brilon 
shall  never  again  look  upon. 

"We  shall  have  a  sweetday  for  your  wedding,  Eliza- 
beth," Said  the  king.  Elizabeth  cast  her  eyes  towards 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  whcre  Carmichael  had  buta  few 
minutes  before  vanished,  and  remained  silent.  The 
king  was  agitated;  '^yon  was  an  eiTectual  rub  you  gave 
the  bridegroom  last  night,"  continued  he;  ^^lowe  you 
a  kiss,  and  a  frock  of  purple  silk  beside,  for  it.  I 
would  not  have  missed  the  jest  for  an  hundred  sonnet 
pieces,  and  as  many  merks  to  boot;  you  are  a  raost  ex- 
quisite girl.''  Never  was  flattery  lost  on  the  ear  of  a 
womun,  especially  if  that  woman  was  possessed  of 
youth  and  beauty.  Elizabeth  smiled,  and  seemed  high- 
ly  pleased  wiih  the  cunipliment  paid  to  her  iugenuity. 
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'*Wliat  a  loss  it  ir,'*  continued  James,  •'  That  wc  can- 
not  push  the  jest  a  little  farther.     Suppose  we  should 

"Oh!  by  all  nieans!"  said  Elizabeth,  **let  us  carry 
the  jest  a  little  firther." 

^*  Polmood  is  in  sad  taking  already,"  said  the  king; 
**  were  you  to  persist  in  your  refusal  a  little  longer  he 
would  cörtainly  hang  himself."  Elizabeth  smiied 
again.  *'  But  the  worst  of  it  is,  he  will  take  it  so  hci- 
nously  amiss.  I  know  his  proud  lieart  well,  that  all 
the  World  will  not  persuade  hinn  ever  to  ask  you  again; 
and  thcn,  if  the  match  is,  in  oui:  vain  humour,  broke 
off,  it  is  irretrievable  ruin  to  you." 

**  Ruin  to  me!  what  does  your  majesty  itiean?*' 

**  Yes  certain  ruin  to  you;  for  the  court  and  all  the 
kingdom  will  say  that  he  has  slighted  and  refused  you, 
and  you  know  we  cannot  help  what  people  say.  You 
know  they  will  say  it  was  because  he  and  I  surprised  a 
man  in  your  Chamber  at  midnight,  and  much  more 
than  that  they  will  say.  They  know  that  you  could 
not,  and  would  not,  resist  our  will,  and  therefore  they 
will  infallibly  reg^rd  you  as  an  offcast,  and  you  will  be 
fiouted  and  shunned  by  the  whol«*  court.  It  would  al- 
pTiOst  break  my  heart  to  see  those  who  now  envy  and 
Imitate  you,  turning  up  their  noses  as  you  pass  them." 

'*But  I  will  inform  them;  I  will  swear  to  them  that 
it  was  not  so,"  said  Elizabeth,  almost  crying. 

'*  That  is  the  read  lest  way  ta  make  them  believe  that 
it  was  so,"  said  the  king.  ^*  We  shall,  besides,  lose 
an  exccllent  and  splendid  wedding,  in  which  i  hope  to 
see  you  appear  to  peculiar  advantage,  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  all  ranks  and  degrees;  but  that  is  noth- 
ing." Elizabeth  gave  him  a  glance  of  restless  impa- 
tience;  ^'afterall,  I  think  we  must  venture  to  give  Pol- 
mood a  farther  refusal  for  the  joke*s  sake;  even  in  the 
worst  case  I  do  not  know  but  an  old  maid  is  as  happy 
as  many  a  married  lady." 

These  few,  seemingly  spontaneous  sentences,  pre- 
sented  to  the  mlnd  of  Elizabeth  a  picture  altogether  sc 
repulsive,  that  shc  scarcely  had  patience  to  listen  un- 
til  the  king  concluded;  and  when  hc  had  done  she  re- 
mained  silent,  Brst  turned  round  theone  bracelet,  thcD 
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the  oth«r,  fetched  a  slight  sigh,  and  looked  the  king  in 
the  face, 

**  I  think  that  for  the  humour  of  the  jest  you  ought  to 
persist  in  your  refusaU"  continued  James. 

**  I  havc  often  heard  your  majesty  say,  that  we  should 
never  let  the  plough  stand  to  kill  a  mouse,''  said  Eliza- 
beth.    **  I  never  saw  (ongjokes  comc  to  much  good." 

**Upon  my  soui  I  beileve  you  are  right  after  all,'* 
retumed  the  king;  "  you  have  more  sense  in  your  little 
finger  than  most  ladies  have  in  all.  It  is  not  easy  to 
catch  you  in  the  wrong;  I  suppose  the  wedding  must 
go  on?*'  **  I  suppose  it  must,"  said  Elizabeth,  pleased 
with  the  idea  of  her  acuteness  and  discemment.  She 
was  again  tuming  her  eyes  towards  the  brow  of  the 
Breaken  hill,  but  the  king  changed  sides  with  her,  link- 
ing  his  left  arm  in  her  right,  and  led  her  at  a  sharp 
walk  round  the  balcony,  commending  her  prudence  and 
discretion  as  much  above  her  years,  and  expatiating 
on  the  envy  and  spieen  of  the  court  ladies,  and  the  joy 
they  would  have  manifested  if  the  marriage  agreement 
had  been  finally  dissolved.  From  that  he  broke  off, 
and  descanted  on  the  amusements  and  processions  in 
which  they  were  to  be  engaged,  and  even  on  the  dress- 
es  and  jewels  in  which  such  and  such  ladies  were  like- 
ly  to  appear,  until  he  had  winded  up  Elizabeth's  fancy 
to  the  highest  pitch;  for  it  was  always  on  the  wing 
watching  for  change  of  place  and  new  treasuresof  vain 
delight.  Without  giving  her  time  for  any  further  qui- 
et  reflection,  he  hurried  her  away  to  the  great  hall, 
where  the  queen  and  her  attendants  remained.  *'Make 
haste,  make  haste,  my  ladies,"  said  he;  '*  You  seem  to 
forget  that  we  have  this  day  to  ride  to  the  Maiden  chap- 
el,  and  from  thence  to  the  Castle  of  Nidpath,  where  I 
have  ordered  preparations  to  be  made  for  the  ensiiing 
festival.  Falgeat  is  high,  and  the  braes  of  Hundles- 
hope  steep;  make  haste,  my  ladies, make  haste." 

The  Order  of  the  day  seemed  hitherto  scarcely  well 
understood,  but  when  the  king  had  thus  expressed  his 
will  in  such  apparent  haste  and  good  humour,  away 
tripped  she,  and  away  trippcd  she,  each  lady  to  her 
little  wardrobe  and  portable  mirror.  The  king  ran 
down  stairs  to  issue  the  same  ordcis  in  the  pavilion, 
where  a  plentiful  breakfast  of  cakes,  venison,  and  milk 
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was  set  in  order,  and  where  the  nobles  had  bc^n  to  as- 
semblc;  but  on  bis  way  he  perceived  Polmood  Walking 
rapidly  bynhe  sideof  the  burn,  with  hishands  clasped 
behind  his  back,  and  bis  bonnet  over  bis  brow^  he 
heard  not,  nor  saw  what  was  going;  on.  The  king  ac 
costed  bim  in  a  hasty  careless  manner,  *' Polmood,  why 
are  you  sauntering  there?  the  ladies  are  quite  ready! 
the  bride  is  ready  ibr  mounting  her  horse  fy!  fy!  Pol- 
mood, the  ladies  will  all  be  obliged  to  wait  for  you." 
Polmood  ran  towards  the  burn  to  wash  his  face;  but, 
recollecting  something  eise,  he  turned,  and  ran  towards 
the  tent;  then,  stopping  short  all  of  a  suddcn,  he  turn- 
ed back  again,  and  ran  towards  the  burn,  ^M'U  beshot 
to  death  with  an  arrow  if  I  know  what  to  do,"  said  he, 
as  he  passed  the  king  this  last  time  with  his  bonnet  od. 
**  And  I'll  be  shot  too,"  said  the  king,  **  i£  you  know 
what  you  afe  doing  just  now — make  haste,  make  haste, 
Polmood!  you  have  not  time  to  be  sauntering  and  run- 
ning  to  and  fro  in  this  manner, — fy !  fy!  that  the  ladies 
should  be  obliged  to  wait  for  the  bridegrooml" 

The  king  was  highly  diverted  by  Polmood's  agita- 
tion  and  embarrassment,  which  he  attributed  to  his  vio- 
lent  passion,  with  its  concomitant  hopes  and  fears;  and, 
having  thus  expelled  in  one  moment  his  dread  of  losing 
Elizabeth,  and  at  the  same  time,  while  his  senses  were 
all  in  a  flutter,  put  him  in  such  a  terrible  hurry,  he  re- 
tired  within  the  door  of  the  tent,  and  watchcd  his  mo- 
tions  for  some  time  without  being  observed.  Polmood 
washed  his  hands  and  face  in  the  stream  without  delay, 
and,  perceiving  that  hc  had  nothing  wherewith  to  dry 
them,  he  tried  to  do  it  with  the  tail  of  his  coat,  but 
that  being  too  short,  though  he  almost  doubled  himself, 
he  could  not  bring  it  in  contact  with  his  face.  He  theo 
ran  across  the  green  into  the  servants'  hall,  stooping 
and  winking  all  the  way,  while  the  water  poured  irom 
his  bcard.  In  his  hurry  he  left  his  iineplumed  bonnet 
by  the  sidc  of  the  burn,  which  the  king  lifted  and  hid, 
and  afterwat'ds  warned  his  nobles  to  prepare  for  the 
cavalcade;  telling  them,  that  the  marriage  of  Polmood 
with  Elizabeth  was  to  be  celebrated  at  Nidpath  for 
sevcral  days. 
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CHAP.   XL- 

The  lural  breakfast  over,  our  noble  party  mounted  and 
rode  away  from  the  Castle  of  Crawmel.  The  ligbtness 
of  the  breeze — ihe  presencc  of  so  muchbeauty,  royaky, 
and  respect— logether  with  the  joyous  occasion--'Com- 
pletely  eradicated  from  their  minds  the  efTeots  of  last 
night  s  iniemperance  and  misrule.  They  were  again 
all  in  high  spirits,  and  scoured  the  links  of  Meggat,  so 
füll  of  mirth  and  glee,  that  every  earthly  care  was  flung 
to  the  wind,  in  which,  too,  many  a  lovel  lock  and 
Streaming  ribbon  floated. 

If  there  is  any  one  adventitious  circumstance  in  life 
#hich  invariably  exhilarates  the  mind,  and  buoys  up 
the  spirits  to  the  highest  pitch,  it  is  that  of  a  large 
party  of  men  and  women  setting  out  on  an  expedition 
on  horseback.  Of  this  party,  excluding  grooms,  pages, 
and  other  attendants,  there  were  upwards  of  forty,  the 
flower  of  the  Scottish  nation.  The  followers  scarcely 
amounted  to  that  number,  so  little  was  James  afraid  of 
any  härm  with  in  the  realm. 

On  their  way  they  came  to  the  Castle  of  Pearce  Cock- 
burn,  who  thcn  accompanied  the  king.  He  compelled 
them  all  to  halt  and  drink  wine  at  his  gate;  but  when 
the  foremost  twelve  had  taken  their  glasses,  and  were 
about  to  drink  lothe  healthof  the  brideand  bridegroom, 
they  looked  around  in  vain  for  one  of  them;  the  bride- 
groom was  lost  no  one  knew  how;  they  were  all  dumb 
with  astonishment  how  they  had  lost  Polmood;  or  how 
they  came  to  travel  so  far  wiihout  missing  him;  but  he 
was  at  last  discovered,  nigh  to  the  rear,  sitting  silently 
on  his  horse,  dressed  in  an  old  slouched  hat,  which 
had  lately  been  cast  by  one  of  the  grooms.  His  horse 
was  a  good  one,  his  other  raiment  was  costly  and  ele- 
gant, and  the  ludicrous  contrast  which  the  old  slouch- 
ed hat  formed  tp  these,  with  the  circumstance  of  the 
wearer  being  a  bridegroom,  and  just  going  to  be  mar- 
ried  to  the  most  beautiful,  elegant,  and  fashionable  lady 
in  the  kingdom,  altogether  Struck  every  one  so  forcibly, 
that  the  whole  Company  burst  out  in  an  involuiiiary 
shout  oflaughler.  Polmood  kept  his  posilion  without 
moving  a  musclc;  which  added  greatly  to  the  humoui 
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of  the  scene.  The  king,  who  never  tili  that  momen; 
recollected  his  havinig^  hid  Polmood's  bonnet,  was  so 
much  tickled,  that  he  was  forced  to  alight  from  his 
horse,  sit  down  upon  a  stone,  hold  his  sides,  and  laugh. 

**  What,  Polmoodl"  said  he,  when  he  recovcred 
breath  to  speak*  ^^  What,  Polmood  I  do  vou  prefer 
that  courch'e  to  your  own  elegant  bonnet?*' 

**  No,  sire,"  said  Polmood,  **  but  I  prefcrred  il  to  a 
bare  head;  for  when  ready  to  mount,  I  tbund  that  I  had 
mislaid  my  bonnet,  or  lost  it  some  way,  I  do  not  know 
how." 

**I  have  been  somewhat  to  blame  in  this,  Polmood, 
but  no  matter;  you  cannot  and  shall  not  appear  at  your 
own  nuptiais  in  such  a  cap  as  that;  therefore  let  us 
chang^e  tbr  a day— -no excuses;  I  insiston  it.'*  PolmoM 
then  put  on  his  royal  master^s  bonnet,  which  was  beset 
with  plumes,  gold,  and  diamonds.  That  new  honour 
made  him  blush  deeeply^  but  at  the  same  time  he  bluntly 
remarked,  that  his  majesty  was  the  greatest  wag  in  all 
his  dominions.  The  humour  of  the  party  was  greatly 
heightened  when  they  beheld  James,  the  fourth  of  that 
name,  the  greatest  and  the  best  of  all  the  Stuart  line, 
riding  at  the  head  of  his  nobles,  and  by  the  side  of  his 
queen,  with  the  old  greasy  slouched  hat  on  his  head. 
They  wcre  mightily  diverted,as  well  asdelighted,  with 
the  good  humour  of  their  sovereign,  «and  his  easy  con- 
descension. 

In  a  Short  time  they  reached  the  virgin's  chapel, 
where  they  were  met  by  the  prior,  and  two  monks  oi 
St.  Mary's,  dressed  in  their  robes  of  office.  There 
Polmood  was  married  to  the  lovely  Elizabeth  Manners, 
by  the  abbot  of  Inchafferie,  chaplain  to  the  king.  The 
king  himself  gave  her  in  marriage,  and  du  ring  the  cere« 
mony  Polmood  seemed  deeply  afiected,  but  the  fair 
bride  was  studious  only  how  to  demean  herseif  with 
proper  ease  and  dignity,  which  she  effected  to  the  ad- 
miration  of  all  present  Her  beauty  was  so  transcen- 
dent«  that  even  the  holy  brothers  were  Struck  with  as- 
tonishment;  and  the  abbot,  in  the  performaace  of  his 
oflfice,  prayed  fervently,  as  with  a  prophetic  spirit,  that 
that  beauty  which,  as  he  expressed  it,  <*outvied  the 
dawn  oi  themorning,  anddazzled  the  beholders, might 
never  prove  a  source  of  uneasiness,  «ither  to  her  hut- 
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b*  '<i  or  her  own  breast.  May  that  lovely  bloom,''  said 
hc^  •*  long  dwell  on  the  face  that  now  so  well  becomes 
It,  %\hi  blossom  aß:ain  and  again  in  manyafuture  steml 
May  >t  never  be  regarded  by  the  present  possessor  as 
a  eaube  of  exultation,  or  self-esteem;  but  only  as  a 
transitu*  engaging  varnish,  over  the  more  preciöus 
beautie^  ni  the  mind!  and  may  her  personal  and' mental 
charmstx.  so  blended,  that  her  husband  may  never  per- 
ceive  tho  i\ecay  of  the  one,  save  only  by  the  growing 
beauties  ci  int  other!"  The  tearrolled  in  Polmood's 
eye..  £liz«tit:th  was  only  intent  on  the  manner  in  which 
she  stood,  avid  on  ordering  her  downcast  looks  and 
blashes  arigai;  she  thought  not  of  the  petition,  but  of 
the  complimcnt  paid  to.  her  beauty. 

Soon  were  tticy  again  on  horseback,  and,  ascending 
the  high  hill  ui  t'algeat,  they  dined  on  its  summit,  by 
the  side  of  a  crytital  spring.  From  that  elevated  spot 
they  had  an  immense  and  varied  prospect,  which,  on 
all  hands,  was  imercepted  only  by  the  blue  haze,  in 
which  distance  alwiiys  screens  itself  from  human  vision. 
The  whole  southeru  part  of  the  kingdom,  from  sea  to 
sea,  lay  spread  aroutid  them  as  on  a  map,  or  rather  like 
one-half  of  a  terresirial.  globe, — 


Where  oceans  rolled  and  riven  ran, 
To  bound  the  aima  of  ainful  man. 

Man  nerer  looked  on  acene  ao  fair 
Aa  Scotland  from  the  ambient  air ; 
O'er  valleya  douda  of  vapour  rolled, 
Whileothera  beamed  in  buming  gold; 
And,  atretching  far  and  wide  between, 
Were  fading  abadea  of  fairy  green. 
The  gloaay  aea  tbat  round  ber  quakea; 
Her  thonaand  islea,  and  thouaand  lakea; 
Her  moantaina  frowning  n'er  the  main ; 
Her  waving  fielda  of  golden  grain ! 
On  auch  a  acene,  ao  aweet,  ao  mild, 
The  radiant  aun-beam  never  amiled ! 

But  though  the  vales  and  frith  of  Lothian  lay  stretched 
like  a  variegated  carpet  below  his  feet  on  the  one  side, 
while  the  gi*een  hills  and  waving  woods  of  Ettrick  For- 
est  formed  a  contrast  so  noble  on  the  other,  it  was  re- 
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marked,  thal  the  king  fixed  bis  eyes  constantly  on  thr 
felis  of  Cheviot,  and  the  eastern  borders  of  England. 
Did  he  even  then  meditate  an  Invasion  ofthat  countrj! 
or  did  some  invisible  power,  presiding  over  the  mys- 
teries  of  elicitation  and  sympathy,  draw  bis  eye^and 
co^itations  irresistibly  away  to  that  very  spot  where 
bis  royal  and  goodly  form  was  so  soon  to  lie  in  an  un- 
timely  grave? 

Towards  the  evening,  in  endeavouring  to  avoid  a 
morass,  the  whole  party  lost  their  way;  and  the  king, 
perceiving  a  youngman  at  a  little  distance,  rode  briskly 
up  to  bim  in  order  to  make  inquiries.  The  lad,  who 
was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  herding  bis  father's  sheep, 
seeing  a  cavalier  with  a  slouched  bat  galloping  to- 
wards him,  judged  iiim  to  be  one  of  a  troop  of  foragers, 
and,  throwing  away  bis  plaid  and  brogues,  be  took  to 
bis  beels,  and  fled  with  precipitation. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  king  shouted  and  called  on 
bim  to  halt;  be  only  fled  the  faster;  and  James,  who  de- 
lighted  in  a  frolic,  and  was  under  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing  some  information  concerning  the  way,  seeing  no 
better  would,  be  drew  bis  sword,  and  pursued  bim  füll 
speed.  As  the  youth  ran  towards  the  steepest  part  of 
the  hill,  the  king,  who  soon  lost  sight  of  bis  Company, 
lound  it  no  easy  matter  to  come  up  with  bim.  But  at 
last  the  hardy  mountaineer,  perceiving  bis  pursuer  hard 
upon  him,  and  judging  that  it  was  all  over  with  bim, 
faced  about — heaved  bis  baton,  and  prepared  für  a  des- 
perate defence. 

Wbether  the  king  rode  briskly  up  in  order  to  disarm 
bim  at  oncc;  or  wbether,  as  he  pretended,  he  could  not 
manage  to  stop  bis  horse  on  the  steep,  could  not  be  de- 
termined,  owing  to  the  difference  of  the  relation,  when 
told  by  the  king  and  the  shepberd;  but  certain  it  is,  that 
at  the  iirst  stroke  the  shepberd  stunned  the  king's  Span- 
isb  bay,  who  foundered  on  the  beath,  and  threw  bis  ri- 
der  forward  among  the  feet  of  bis  antagonist.  The 
shepherd,  who  deemed  bimself  fighting  for  life  and  sal- 
vation,  plied  bis  blows  so  tbick  upon  the  king's  back 
and  Shoulders,  ihat,  if  the  former  had  not  previously 
been  quite  exhausted  by  running,  he  had  quite  maimed 
the  king.  But  James,  feeling by  experience, that  tbcre 
was  no  time  to  pariy,  sprung  upon  bis  assailan(|  whora 
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lic  casily  overthrew  and  disarmed,  as  bcing  completely 
out  of  breath."  **  What  does  the  fool  niean?*^  said  thc 
king.  **  All  that  I  wanted  of  you,  was  to  pul  us  on  our 
way  to  Peeblcs,  for  we  have  entirely  lost  both  our  path 
and  our  aim." 

^*  But  you  must  first  teil  me  who  you  are,"  said  the 
youth;  **I  fear  you  have  no  good  desi^i  on  Pcebles." 

**We  are  a  wedding  party  going  ihere  to  make  merry. 
The  king  and  queen  are  to  meet  us,  and  honour  us  with 
their  Companys  and  if  you  will  go  along  and  direct  us 
the  way,  you  too  shall  be  our  guest,  and  you  shall  see 
thc  king  and  all  his  court." 

**I  can  see  pleniy  o'  fools  without  ganging  sae  far,'* 
Said  the  shepherd.  ^^I  account  that  nae  great  favour; 
l  have  ofien  seen  the  king." 

'*  And  would  know  him  perfectly  well,  I  suppose?" 

'*Oh,  yes.  I  could  ken  him  amang  a  thousand.  But 
teil  me,  are  you  indeed  Scotsmen?*' 

^<  Indeed  we  are;  did  you  not  see  many  ladies  in  Com- 
pany?" 

<*  I  am  sorry  for  putting  you  to  sae  muckle  troublci 
sir;  but  wha  the  devil  ever  saw  a  Scot  wear  a  bonnet  like 
that!" 

^^Corne,  mountbehind  me,  and  direct  us  in  our  way, 
which  seems  terribly  intricate,  and  you  shall  be  well  re- 
warded.  *' 

The  youth  mounted,  bare-legged  as  he  was,  behind 
the  stalwart  groom,  without  farther  hesitation — ihey 
soon  came  in  sight  of  the  Company,  who  were  waiting 
the  issue  of  the  pursuit — the  king  waved  his  slouched 
hat,  and  called  on  them  to  follow,  and  theu  rode  awuy 
at  a  distance  before,  conversing  with  hisragged  guide. 
The  eminence  where  the  party  dined  is  called  the  Ä'ing^a 
Seai^  and  the  glen  where  they  found  the  shepherd,  the 
Weddingers*  Mope^  to  this  day. 


CHAP.  XII. 


The  road  which  they  were  now  obliged  to  follow  was 
indeed  iniricuu»?  it  wincl^'d  among  the  brakes  and  wnods 
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of  Grcvington  in  such  a  mariner,  that,  if  ithad  not  beeo 
for  the  shepherd,  ihc  royal  party  could  not  have  found 
their  way  to  the  town  of  Peebles  or  ihe  castle  of  Nid- 
path  that  night  James  and  the  shepherd  led  the  way, 
the  latter  being  weil  acquainted  with  it;  and  all  the  rest 
iollowed  in  a  string  as  they  could  win  their  way.  The 
two  foremost  being  both  on  the  same  horse«  conversed 
freely  as  they  went.  There  being  a  considerable  dif- 
ference  in  the  relation  which  vhe  parties  gave  of  the 
particulars  of  this  conversation,  the  real  truth  could  not 
be  fully  ascertained^  but  the  foUowing  is  as  near  a  part 
of  it  as  could  be  recovered. 

Äing,  — ^  So  you  know  the  king  well  enough  by  sight« 
you  say?" 

Sfiep.  *«Perfectly  well." 

^  Pray  what  is  he  like?*' 

*^  A  black-looking  thief-like  chap,  about  your  ain 
size,  and  somcwhat  like  you,  but  a  great  deal  uglier.' 

**  1  should  like  of  all  thingps  to  see  him  and  hear  him 
speak." 

**  You  would  like  to  see  him  and  hear  him  speak, 
would  you?  Well,  if  you  chance  to  see  him,  I  will  an- 
swer  for  it,  you  shall  soon  hear  him  speak;  there's  nae- 
thtngin  the  hale  warld  he  delytes  sae  muckle  in  as  to  hear 
himself  speak —  if  you  are  near  him,  it  will  gang  harJ  if 
you  hear  ony  thing  eise;  and  if  you  do  not  see  him,  it 
will  not  be  his  fault;  for  he  takes  every  opportunity  o( 
showing  his  goodly  peraotu^* 

**  So  you  have  no  great  opinion  of  your  king  I  per- 
ceive?'' 

**  1  have  a  great  opinion  that  he  is  a  silly  fellow,  a  bad 
man  at  heart,  and  a  great  rascal." 

*^  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,  from  one  who  knows  him 
so  welU  for  I  have  heard,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  ia  ac- 
counted  generous,  brave,  and  virtuous." 

^^  Aye,  but  his  generosity  is  a'  ostentation-— his  bra* 
very  has  never  yei  been  weel  tried;  and  for  his  virtue 
— God  mend  it." 

**  Well,  shepherd,  you  know  we  may  here  speak  the 
sentimenis  of  our  hearts  fi*eely,  and  whatever  you 
say " 

**  Wliatoverl  say!  I  have  said  nothing  which  I  would 
not  repeat  if  Ihe  king  were  sianding  besidt  me — I  only 
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Said  his  courage  has  not  yet  been  Iried— 1  say  sae  still 
i— And  1  Said,  for  his  virtuc,  God  mend  it.  Was  that 
wrong?  I  say  sae  still  too— I  would  say  as  muckle  for 
any  personj  of  you,  or  even  my  own  father.  The  truth 
is,  1  like  James  Stuart  weel  euough  as  my  king,  and 
would  fight  for  him  to  my  last  breath  against  the  En- 
glishmen;  but  I  am  unco  angry  at  him  for  a'  that,  and 
would  as  willingly  fight  wv  him.  If  I  had  got  him 
amang  my  feet  as  I  had  you  lately,  mercy  I  how  I  would 
have  laid  onl" 

*♦  The  devil  you  would?'* 

♦*That  I  would!  But  by,  the  bye,  what  makes  you 
wear  an  iron  chain?  you  have  not  killed  your  father  too, 
have  you?  Or  is  it  only  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  your 
master's  wallet/' 

**No  more;  only  for  carrying  my  master*s  wallet" 

*^  Ave,  but  the  king  wears  ane  sax  times  as  hing  as 
that  of  yours,  man — Was  not  that  a  terrible  business? 
How  can  we  expect  any  blessing  or  good  fortune  to  at» 
tend  a  king  who  dethroned  and  murdered  his  father? 
for  ye  ken  it  was  the  same  thing  as  if  he  had  done  it  wi' 
his  ain  band." 

^*  It  is  well  known  that  his  father  was  much  to  blame; 
and  I  believe  the  king  was  inuocent  of  that,  and  is  be- 
sides  very  sorry  for  it.*' 

^'Though  he  was  to  blamey  he  was  still  his  father— 
There'snae  argument  can  gang  against  that;  and  as  to 
his  being  sorry,  it  is  easy  for  him  to  säy  sae,  and  wear 
a  bit  chain  over  his  Shoulder,  as  you  do:  but  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, if  the  same  temptation,  and  the  same  opportunity, 
were  again  to  recur,  he  would  do  the  same  over  again. 
And  then,  what  a  wicked  man  he  is  wiih  women!  He 
has  a  very  good  queen  of  his  ain,  even  though  she  be  an 
Knglishwoman,  which  is  certainiy  wonderful;  yet  she  is 
a  very  good  queen^  yet  he  is  so  indifferent  about  her, 
that  he  is  barely  civil,  and  delights  only  in  a  witching 
minx  that  they  ca*  Grey — Grey  by  name  and  Grey  by 
nature  1  wad  reckon.  What  a  terrible  sin  and  shame  it 
is  to  gallant  as  they  do!  I  wonder  they  two  neverthink 
of  hell  and  purgatory." 

"  We  must  allow  our  king  a  little  liberty  in  that  way." 

**  Yes;  and  then  he  must  allow  it  in  others,  and  they 
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m  othcrs  again — you  little  think,  what  a  wicked  prince 
Fias  to  answerfor.*' 

**  Are  such  things  indeed  reported  of  the  king?" 

*'  Aye,  and  in  every  body's  mouth.  Fy !  fy !  what  a 
shame  it  is!  If  I  were  in  his  place  I  would  ^  ähu  the  He- 
ron  away,"  as  the  auld  sang  says — Pray  did  you  ncvcr 
hear  the  song  of  the  Heran  which  one  of  our  shepherds 
made;  a  stränge  chap  he  is?" 

"Never." 

'*  Well,  it  is  the  sweetest  thing  you  ever  heard,  and 
I  will  sing  it  to  you  when  i  have  time.  I  would  give  the 
best  wedder  in  my  father's  flock  that  King  James  heard 
it;  I  am  sure  he  would  love  our  old  shephrrd,  who  well 
deserves  his  love,  for  there  is  no  man  in  Scotland  that 
loves  his  king  and  nation  so  well  as  he.  But,  to  retum 
to  our  king's  faults,  the  worst  of  the  whole  is  hisnegli- 
gence  in  lookin g  after  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
common  people«  It  is  allowed  on  all  handS|  that  James 
is  a  good-natured  and  merciful  prince;  yet  the  acts  of 
cruelty  and  injustice,  which  every  petty  lord  and  laird 
exercises  in  his  own  domain,  is  beyond  all  sufferance. 
If  his  majesty  knew  bui  even  the  half  that  I  know,  he 
would  no  more  enjoy  his  humours  and  pleasures  so  free- 
ly,  tili  once  he  had  rectiiied  those  abuses,  which  it  has 
always  been  the  chief  study  of  his  nobles  to  conceal  frat 
his  sight  I  could  show  him  some  scenes  that  would 
convince  him  what  sort  of  a  king  he  is." 

The  shepherd,  about  this  time,  observing  that  one 
of  the  troop  behind  them  continued  to  sound  a  bügle  at 
equal  intervals,  with  a  certain  peculiar  Uli,  asked  the 
king  what  the  fellow  meant.  The  king  answered,  ^  That 
he  was  only  warning  Mess  John  and  the  weddingers  to 
be  ready  to  receive  them.  And  you  will  soon  see  them,'* 
continued  he,  *^  Coming  to  meet  us,  and  to  conduct  us 
into  the  town."  **  And  will  the  king  indeed  be  there?'* 
**  Yes,  the  king  will  indeed  be  there?'*  "  Well  I  wish 
I  had  my  hose,  brogues,  and  sunday  clothes  on;  but  it 
is  all  one,  nobody  will  mind  me." 

Now  it  so  happened,  that  James  had,  a  short  time 
previous  to  that,  couferred  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Caid- 
moor  on  the  town  of  Peebles,  on  account  of  their  greai 
oiiachmeni  and  j^ood-will  toward«*  him:  and  ihe  news 
of  his  upproitth  huv'mg  l)een  broiii^ht  liiere  by  some  of 
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the  servantSy  who  had  been  despatched  to  providc  ac* 
commodations  at  Nidpath,  the  townsmen  had  dressed 
themselves  in  thcir  best  robes,  and  were  all  prepared 
to  rcceive  their  royal  benefactor  with  every  demonstra- 
tion  of  joy;  and,  on  hearing  the  well-known  sound  of 
his  bügle,  thcy  repaired  to  meet  him  on  a  moor  south 
of  the  river.  The  king  bein^;  still  formost,  rode  up 
into  the  midst  of  his  loyal  burgesses  without  being 
discovered,  and  indeed  without  being  regarded  or  look- 
cd  at;  then,  wheeling  about  his  horse,  he  made  a  halt 
until  his  train  came  up;  the  barelegged  youth  was  still 
riding  at  his  back  on  the  same  horse« 

The  shepherd  could  perceive  no  king,  nor  any  thing 
like  one,  save  PoImood,on  whom  the  eyes  of  the  towns- 
men were  likewise  fixed  as  he  approached;  yet  they 
could  not  help  thinking  their  king  was  transformed. 

The  courtiers  with  their  attendants,  soon  came  up, 
and  after  arranging  themselves  in  two  rows  before  the 
king  and  the  queen,  who  had  now  drawn  up  her  horse 
close  by  his  side,  they  uncovered  their  heads,  and  all 
bowed  themselves  at  once.  The  shepherd  likewise 
uncovered  his  head,  without  knowing  to  whom,  but  he 
understood  some  great  affair  to  be  going  on.  ^^  For 
God  sake!  neighbour,  tak  affthat  ugly  slouched  hat  of 
yours,  man,''  said  he  to  his  companion;  and  at  the  same 
time  pushing  it  off  with  one  of  his  arms.  The  king 
catched  it  between  his  hands  as  it  feil.  ^'  To  whom 
should  I  take  it  off,  sirrah? — to  you,  I  suppose,"  said  he, 
and  put  it  deliberately  on  again.  This  incidenl  discover- 
ed  his  majesty  to  all  present,  and  a  thousand  shouts,  mix- 
ed  with  a  thousand  bonnets^scaled  the  firmament  at  once. 

The  dreadful  truth  now  glanced  upon  the  Shepherd's 
mind  all  at  once,  like  the  bolt  of  heaven  that  preludes 
a  storm.  The  Station  which  his  companion  held  in  the 
mtddle  of  the  ring — the  queen  by  his  side — the  heads 
uncovered,  and  the  iron  chain,  all  confirmed  it. — He 
Sprung  from  his  seat,  as  the  märten  of  the  Grampians 
Springs  from  his  hold  when  he  sniells  the  fire— darted 
through  an  opening  in  the  circle,  and  ran  across  the 
moor  with  inconceivable  swiftness.  "  Hold  that  ras- 
cal,"  cried  the  king,  "  lay  hold  of  the  villain,  lay  hold 
of  him.'*  The  shepherd  was  pursued  by  man,  horse, 
and  hound,  and  soon  overtakcn  and  secured.     Their 
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inajesties  entered  the  town  amid  shouts  and  acciama« 
tions  of  joy)  but  the  unfortunate  shepherd  was  brought 
up  a  prisoner  in  the  rear  by  four  omcers  of  the  king's 
g^uard,  who  were  highly  amused  by  the  difierent  pas* 
sions  that  agitated  his  breast.  At  one  time  he  was  ac- 
cusing  himself  bitterly  of  folly  and  stupidity — atanoth- 
er,  laughing  al  his  mistake,  and  consoling  himself  af- 
ter  this  manner:  •♦Weel,  the  king  will  hang  me  the 
morn,  there  is  nae  doubt  of  it;  but  he  canna  do  it  for 
naething,  as  he  does  to  mony  ane^  that  is  some  conifort; 
by  my  faith,  I  ga'e  him  a  hearty  loundering,  he  never 
gat  sie  dadds  in  his  life — let  him  tak  them."  Again 
when  he  spoke  or  thought  of  his  parents,  his  heart  was 
like  to  burst.  After  locking  him  into  the  tolbooth  of 
Peebles,  they  left  him  to  darkness  and  despair;  while 
all  the  rest  were  carousing  and  making  merry»  and 
many  of  them  laughing  at  his  calamity. 

The  king,  whose  curiosity  had  been  arousedi  made 
inquiries  concerning  the  name,  occupation,  and  qual- 
iiies  of  this  youth,  and  was  informed,  that  his  name 
was  Moray  (the  same  it  is  supposed  with  Murray); 
that  he  was  a  great  scholar,  but  an  idle,  uselessfellowj 
that  the  old  abbot  had  learned  him  to  sing,  for  which 
every  one  valued  him;  but  that^  unfortunately,  he  had 
likewise  taught  him  the  unprofitable  arts  of  reading 
and  writing,  in  which  alone  he  delighted;  and  it  was 
conjectured  he  would  end  in  becoming  a  warlock,  or 
studying  the  black  art. 

The  king,  though  no  profound  scholar  himself,  knew 
well  the  value  of  education,  and  how  to  estimate  it  in 
others.  He  was,  therefore,  desirous  of  trying  the 
youth  a  little  further,  and  of  being  avenged  on  him  for 
galling  him  in  such  a  merciless  manner,  and  sent  a 
messenger  to  him  that  night,  informing  him,  that  he 
would  be  brought  to  the  scafibld  next  day$  but  that  if 
he  had  any  message  or  letter  to  send  to  his  father,  the 
king  would  despatch  a  Courier  with  it.  The  youth  re- 
plicd,  that  if  the  king  would  send  a  messenger  with  the 
letter  who  could  read  it  to  his  father,  he  would  certain- 
ly  write  one  instantly;  but  that  his  father  could  not 
read.  The  messenger,  knowing  that  the  king  was 
particularly  desirous  of  sceing  the  writing  and  compo* 
siiion  of  a  shepherd,  and  of  comparing  it  with  those  of 
his  Clerks,  promisi^  ihat  such  a  messeoger  should  bt 
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Beut  1»  ith  it.  The  shepherd  wrote  one  without  delay, 
iiirhich  the  man  took  and  carried  straight  to  the  king. 
This  Ictter  is  likewise  inserted  in  Mr.  Brown's  book  of 
ancient  manuscripts,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  written 
at  a  much  iater  period  than  many  others  that  are  there; 
the  spelling  is  somewhat  more  modern,  and  the  ink 
scarcely  so  yellow.    The  following  is  a  literal  copy:— > 


**  Dr  faythr  im  to  be  hangit  the  mom,  for  daddinge 
of  the  kingis  hate;  for  miskaing  him  to  his  fes  ahynt  his 
bak$  for  devering  his  whors,  and  layinge  on  him  with 
ane  grit  stick,  i  hope  el  no  be  vext,  for  im  no  theefe; 
it  was  a  sayir  battil,  an  a  bete  him  doune  wis  dran 
sorde;  for  i  miskent  him.  if  it  hadna  bin  krystis  mer- 
se,  ad  kild  him.  mi  muthr  I  be  wae«  but  ye  men  pleis 
her,  an  il  be  gied  to  se  ye  in  at  the  deth,  for  i  wonte  er 
blissyng.  im  no  feirit,  but  yit  its  ane  asom  thynge; 
its  no  deth  it  feirs  me,  but  the  eftir-cum  garis  my  hert 
girle.  if  kryste  an  his  muthr  dinna  do  sumthin  for  me 
ther,  i  maye  be  ill  im  er  lukles  sonne,  Villem  mo« 
ra        to  Villem  mora  of  kreuksten." 


When  this  letter  was  read  to  the  king  and  his  cour- 
tiei*s«  instead  of  laughing  aiit,  as  might  have  been  ex« 
pcctedy  they  admired  it,  and  wcndered  at  the  shep- 
herd's  profound  erudition— a  proof  that  learning,  m 
those  days,  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  Scotland. 

The  messenger  was  despatched  to  his  father;  and  the 
old  man  and  his  wife,  on  receiving  the  news,  repaired 
instantly  to  Peebles  in  the  utmost  constcrnation.  They 
werefhowever^denied  access  to  their  son,until  such  time 
as  he  appeared  on  the  scaffold.  A  great  crowd  was  by  that 
time  assembled;  for,  besides  the  court,  all  the  town's 
people,  and  those  of  the  country  around»  were  gather- 
ed  together  to  see  poor  William  hanged.  When  his 
father  and  mother  mounted  the  Steps,  he  shook  eacb 
of  them  by  the  band,  smiled,  and  seemed  anxious  to 
console  them;  but  they  both  turned  about  and  weptf 
and  their  utterance  was  for  some  time  quitc  overpow- 
ered.  They  had  been  given  to  understand,  that  the 
king  would  listen  to  no  Intercession;  for  that  their  soa 
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lud  uttercd  sentences  of  a  most  dangerous  and  flagrant 
nature«  in  which  thcy  were  likely  to  be  involved,  as  hav- 
ing  instilled  such  sentiments  into  his  youngniind.  But 
when  they  learned  from  his  own  mouth  that  he  had 
comnütted  ihe  assault  on  the  person  of  his  majesty  un- 
der  a  misiake;  and,  knowing  how  justly  their  son  had 
blamed  his  conduct  and  govemment,  they  could  not 
help  considering  it  extremely  hard,  tobring  a  valuable 
youth  thus  toashameful  and  public  execution  for  such 
an  ofience.  The  mother  cried  downright,  and  the  old 
man  with  difficulty  restrained  himself.  He  did  not 
fall  at  the  king's  feet,  nor  attempt  speaking  to  him, 
as  judging  it  altogether  vain  and  unprofitable,  but  iie 
turned  on  him  a  look  that  said  more  ihan  any  words 
could  express;  and  then  asif  hopeless  of  mercy  or  justice 
from  that  quarter  he  turned  ihem  to  heaven — uncover- 
ed  his  gray  head,  and,  sinking  on  his'  knees,  invoked 
the  justice  and  forgiveness  of  the  Almighty  in  strong 
and  energetic  terms.  This  was  the  language  of  nature 
and  of  the  heart;  and  when  he  prayed,  there  was  no 
cheek  in  the  assembly  dry,  save  those  of  the  king  and  his 
courtiers.  '*What  hard  hearts  these  great  folks  have,'* 
said  the  country  people  one  to  another. 

The  usual  ceremonies  being  all  got  over,  William's 
face  was  at  length  covered — the  executioner  was  just 
proceeding  to  do  his  duty — thousands  of  burgesses  and 
plebeians  were  stancRng  around  with  bare  heads  and 
open  mouths,  holding  in  their  breath  in  awful  sus- 
Dense — the  women  had  turned  their  backs  to  the  scaf- 
ibld,  and  were  holding  down  their  faces,  and  weep- 
ing — the  parents  of  the  youth  had  taken  a  long  farewell 
of  him,  when  the  king  Sprung  forward  to  the  scene  of 
aclion.  **  Hold!"  said  he,  *^this  fellow,  traitor  as  he 
is,  has  bshaved  himself  ihroughout  with  some  degree 
of  spirit,  and  therefore  he  shall  not  die  like  a  common 
felon — No,"  continued  he,  unsheathing  his  sword,  **he 
shall  die  by  the  band  of  a  king.  Kneel  down,  Wil- 
liam, I  command  you!''  William  whose  senses  were 
all  in  confusion,  and  who  feit  the  same  kind  of  sensa- 
tions  as  he  sometimes  was  wont  to  do  in  a  dream,  kneel- 
ed  implicitly  down  on  the  boards,  and  held  forward 
his  head,  making  a  long  neck,  that  his  majesty  might 
get  a  fair  blow  at  iu     Tho  king,  either  inadvertantly 
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er  in  a  frolic«  laid  the  cold  blade  of  the  sword  for  a  ino« 
inent  upon  bis  neck.  WilliaiQ  imagined  bis  bead 
vas  oflf,  and  feil  lifeless  upon  tbe  scafibld.  Tbe  king 
Iben  crossed  him  witb  bis  sword — **  Rise  up,  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Moray,''  said  be;  '*I  bere  create  you  a  knigbt, 
and  give  to  you,  and  yours,  tbe  lands  of  Crookston  and 
Ncwlcy,  to  hold  of  mc  for  cver."  Tbc  old  farmer  and 
bis  wife  uttered  botb  an  involuntary  cry,  bctween  a 
tigb  and  a  sbout:  it  was  sometbing  like  tbat  wbicb  t 
drowning  person  utters,  and  tbey  were  instantia  at  tbe 
king's  feety  clasping  bis  knees.  Tbe  crowd  around 
buried  tbeir  caps  into  tbe  air,  and  sbouted  until  tbe 
hüls  rang  again,  **  Long  live  our  gracious  king! — long 
live  our  good  king  James!" 

When  tbe  tumult  of  joy  bad  somewbat  subsided,  it 
vas  observed  tbat  William  was  lying  still  upon  bis 
face.  Tbey  unbound  bis  hands,  and  desired  bim  to 
rise;  but  be  neitber  answered  nor  regarded;  and«  on 
lifting  bim  up,  tbey  saw  witb  astonisbment  tbat  be  was 
dead  in  good  earnest.  Mis  parents,  in  tbe  utmost  de* 
spair,  carried  bim  into  a  bouse,  and  for  a  long  tim« 
every  art  to  restore  suspended  animation  proved  fruit 
less.  Wben  tbe  king  laid  tbe  cold  sword  upon  bis  bar^ 
neck,  it  was  observed  tbat  be  gave  a  violent  sbiver 
The  poor  youtb  imagined  tbat  bis  bead  was  tben  Struck 
off,  and  to  tbink  of  living  longer  in  such  circumstances 
was  out  of  tbe  question,  so  be'died  in  all  manner  ofdeco- 
mm;  and  it  is  believed  be  would  never  more  bave  re- 
vived,  if  tbe  most  vigorous  measures«bad  not  been  re- 
Borted  to.  King  James,  wbo  was  well  versed  in  every 
tbing  relating  to  tbe  human  frame,  was  tbe  best  sur- 
geon  and  tbe  most  skilful  pbysician  tben  in  tbe  realm, 
succeeded  at  last  in  restoring  him  to  life.  But  even  tben, 
so  strongly  was  bis  fancy  impressed  witb  tbe  reality 
of  bis  dissolution,  tbat  be  could  not  be  convinced  tbat 
be  was  not  in  a  world  of  spirits,  and  tbat  all  wbo  sur- 
rounded  bim  were  not  ghosts.  Wben  be  came  to  un* 
derstand  bis  real  Situation,  and  was  informed  of  tbe 
honovrs  and  lands  conferred  on  him  by  the  king,  be 
wept  out  of  gratitude,  and  sagely  observed,  tbat,  ^^qf* 
(er  all^  the  Irufh  tald  ay  besU* 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

William,  the  shepherd,  bcing  now  metamorphosed 
into  Sir  William  Moray,  was  equipt  in  proper  habili- 
*nents,  and  introduced  at  court  by  bis  new  title.  He 
often  astonisbcd  the  courtiers,  and  put  them  quite  out 
of  countenance«  by  bis  blunt  and  cutting  remarks,  and 
of  course  soon  became  a  great  favourite  with  James, 
vrho  delighted  in  that  species  of  entertainment,  as  all 
the  Stuarts  were  known  to  do,  but  he  more  than  any  of 
them.  No  sooner  had  William  arisen  into  favour^than 
he  was  on  the  very  point,  not  only  of  losing  it  again, 
but  of  incurring  the  king's  serious  displeasure. 

On  the  third  or  fourth  evening  after  their  arrival  at 
Nidpath,  when  the  feast  and  the  dance  were  over,  the  . 
king  reminded  William  of  the  song  which  he  had  pro- 
mised  lo  sing  to  him  on  their  way  to  Peebles.  Wil- 
liam hesitated,  blushed,  and  tried  to  put  it  ofif;  but,  the 
more  averse  he  seemed  to  comply,  the  more  clamerous 
the  Company  grew  for  bis  song. 

This  practice  is  too  frequent  even  to  this  day,  and 
it  is  one  which  neither  betokens  generosity  nor  good 
sense.  It  often  puts  an  unoiTending  youth,  or  amiable 
young  lady,  to  the  blush,  and  lays  them  under  the  ne« 
cessity  of  either  making  a  fool  of  themselves,  or  of  re- 
fusing  those  whom  they  wish  to  oblige,  and  to  appear 
prudish,  when  in  fact  nothing  is  farther  from  'their 
hearts.  The  custom  can  never  be  productive  of  any 
goodj  and,  in  the  instance  above  alluded  to,  it  was  the 
cause  of  much  shame  and  dissatisfactioni  for  William, 
pressed  as  he  was,  and  unable  to  hold  longer  out,  be- 
gan,  and  with  a  face  glowing  with  shame,  a  palpitat- 
ing  heart,  and  a  faltering  tongue,  sung  the  following 
old  ball  ad. 

The  writer  of  this  tale  is  particularly  happy  at  hav- 
ing  it  in  his  power  to  prescnt  bis  readers  with  a  genu- 
ine and  original  copy  of  this  celebrated  ancient  song, 
»ave  that  he  cannot  ans  wer  precisely  for  having  read, 
or  copied,  it  exactly.  He  refers  them,  howe\  er,  to  the 
original  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  Brown, 
now  hving  in  Richmond  Street,  the  perusal  of  which 
they  will  find  i.o  t-asy  matter.     It  has  bcen  quotecl  by 
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diffei^ent  living  authors,  or  Compilers  rather^from  tra- 
dition,  and  quoted  falsely;  but  the  roeaning  of  it,  likc 
that  of  roany  an  ancient  allegory,  seems  never  to  have 
been  at  all  understood.  It  may  not  be  improper  here 
to  mention,  that  ihe  only  account  that  can  be  obtained 
of  these  ancient  MSS.  is,  that  they  belonged  to  the 
house  of  Marchy  and  were  found  in  the  Castle  of  Drum* 
lanrig. 

THE  HERONE. 

A   VERY   ANCIENT   SONO. 

LxiiBE  the  bunde  on  the  tanilyt  moore! 

Grein  growis  the  birke  m  Ihe  coome  te  mello! 
Btrewe  the  tyme  in  the  greinwude  bouir; 

For  the  dewe  fallis  sweite  in  the  mune-beime  yeUa 
For  owir  gude  kyngis  to  the  grein-wiide  gene,  &^ 
And  bonie  quene  Jeanye  lyü  hirre  lene,  ^tc 
Weil  mot  scho  riebe,  for  scho  wetis  weil, 
Ho  sleipifl  bis  lane  in  the  foreste  sbeile! 

Aleke!  and  alu!  for  ouir  gude  kynge! 
He  sieipis  on  the  fogge.  and  drinkis  Üie  «pryngt! 
Ne  lorde,  ne  erl,  to  be  bis  gyde. 
Bot  ane  bonnye  pcge  to  lye  by  bis  ayde: 
And  O!  that  pegia  weate  is  slun; 
And  bis  ee  wad  garre  the  dey  looke  dim! 
And,  O!  bis  breiste  is  rounde  and  fayir; 
And  the  dymend  lurkis  in  fays  revin  bayir, 
That  curlis  se  sweitlye  aboune  bis  brye^ 
And  rounde  hys  nek  of  eivorye! 
Yet  he  mene  sieipe  on  a  bedde  of  l3mge. 
Aleke!  and  alu!  for  ouir  gude  kynge! 
Weile  mot  Quene  Jeanye  riebe  and  mene^ 
For  scho  kennis  he  sieipis  hys  leiva  lane! 

The  kreukyt  kraine  ciyia  owir  the  flode^ 
The  capperkayle  clukkis  in  the  wode; 
The  swanne  youtis  lythelye  ouir  the  Iowe; 
The  bleiter  harpis  abune  the  flowe; 
The  cusbey  flutis  amangis  the  finis; 
And  ay  the  murecokke  biks  and  birris; 
And  ay  the  ouirwurde  of  ther  sänge, 
'^  Wba(  ailis  ouir  kynge,  he  lyis  se  lange.** 

Gac  bunte  the  gouke  ane  uther  myle, 
Its  no  the  reid  eed  capperkayje; 
Its  ne  the  murecokke  binis  at  mome, 
Nor  yitte  the  deire  withe  hirre  breakine 

Vui.  II  F 
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Its  nowthir  the  hunte,  nor  the  murelan  game, 
Hes  brung  ouir  kynge  se  ferre  fre  heme; 
The  gloomynge  gele,  norre  the  danyng  dewe, 
He  is  gene  to  hunte  the  Herone  blue. 

Ne  btirde  withe  hirre  mucht  evir  compaira^ 
Hirre  nekke  se  tapper,  ae  tall,  and  fayir! 
Hirre  breiste  se  softe,  and  hirre  ee  se  greye, 
Hes  stouin  ouir  gude  kyngis  herte  awaye: 
But  in  that  nekke  ther  is  ane  linke. 

And  in  that  brebte  ther  is  ane  brier, 
And  in  that  ee  ther  is  ane  blink, 

Will  penne  the  deidis  of  wae  and  weir. 
But  the  grafle  shall  gepe,  and  the  korbe  flee; 
'  And  the  bourik  ryse  quhair  ane  kynge  sulde  befli 

The  Herone  flewe  eist,  the  Herone  flewe  w«iti^ 
The  Herone  flewe  to  the  fayir  foryste! 
And  ther  scho  sawe  ane  gudelye  beiiir. 
Was  all  kledde  ouir  with  the  Ulle  flouir : 
And  in  that  bouir  ther  was  ane  bedde, 
With  silkine  scheitls,  and  weile  dune  spredds; 
And  in  thilke  bedde  ther  laye  ane  knichte, 
Hos  oundis  did  bleide  beth  day  and  nicghte: 
And  by  the  bedde-syde  ther  stude  ane  stene, 
4nd  thereon  säte  ane  leil  maydene, 
Withe  silvere  nedil,  and  silkene  threde, 
Stemmynge  the  oundis  quhan  they  did  blede. 

The  Herone  scho  flappyt,  the  Herone  scho  flewt^ 
And  scho  skyrit  at  bogge  quheryn  scho  grewe. 
By  leke,  or  tarne,  scho  douchtna  reste, 
Nor  bygge  on  the  klofte  hirre  dowye  este; 
Scho  culdnae  see  ane  fyttyng  schedde, 
But  the  lille  bouir  and  the  silkene  bedde! 
And  aye  scho  pifyrit,  and  aye  scho  leerit. 
And  the  bonny  May  scho  jaumphit  and  jeerit; 
And  aye  scho  tumit  hirre  bosim  fayir. 
And  the  knichte  he  luvit  to  see  hirre  there; 
For,  O!  hirre  quhite  and  kumlye  breiste. 
Was  softe  as  the  dune  of  the  sulanis  neste! 

But  the  maydene  that  wachit  him  nichte  and  daj0^ 
8he  shu*d  and  shu  d  the  Herone  awaye; 
Leil  Virtue  was  that  fayir  maydis  neme, 
And  sayir  scho  gratte  for  the  knichtu  bleme! 
But  tho  Herone  sco  flappyt,  and  the  Herone  scho  iew. 
And  scho  dabbytthe  fayir  mayde  blak  and  blewe; 
And  scho  pykkit  the  fleche  fre  hirre  bonny  breiste^Mia; 
And  scho  dykkit  oute  hirre  cleir  blewe  eno; 
Till  the  knichte  he  douchtna  beire  to  see 
T\w  mavdene  that  wonte  his  meide  to  bec! 

c$w*tn  Herone!  swith  Herone!  hyde  yer  heidc^ 
The  Horringtlen  baque  will  be  yer  dekie! 
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The  boue  is  bente  with!e  ane  silkine  strynge, 
And  the  airrowe  flodgit  withe  one  heronis  wyngiew 
O!  quhae  will  werde  the  wefoue  day! 
O!  quhae  will  shu  the  Jlerone  awaye! 

Now  the  blak  kokko  mootis  in  lus  fluthir  deipe; 
The  rowntre  rokis  the  reven  to  sleipe; 
The  aei-mawe  couris  on  liis  glittye  stene, 
Tot  its  greine  withe  the  dewe  of  the  jaupyng  mainc; 
The  egill  maye  gaape  in  hia  yermite  riven, 
Amiddya  the  myatia  and  the  raynis  of  hevin; 
The  awanne  maye  sleike  hirre  breiate  of  milke, 
Bat  the  Herpne  aleipia  in  hirre  bedde  of  ailke. 

The  gude  knichtia  wytte  ia  jQedde  or  feye, 
By  pithe  of  wyrde  and  glamurye; 
For  aye  he  kiaait  hine  bille  ae  fayir, 
Tho'  Yennim  of  eakia  and  tedia  waae  there. 
He  akyrit  to  trowe  bethe  dule  and  payne, 
That  hia  hertia  blude  ahulde  paye  the  kene; 
But  the  threidia  fire  ilka  ound  acho  drewe, 
And  aye  the  reide  binde  runne  anewe; 
The  ether  hea  leyne  in  the  lyonia  laire,  * 

And  that  binde  ahall  flowe  for  evermairc. 
Now,  looae  the  hunde  on  the  taaailit  moore, 

Grein  growis  the  birke  in  the  coome  ae  mello. 
And  bedde  withe  rewe  the  grein-wude  bouir, 

Quhan  the  dewe  fallia  aofte  in  the  mtine-beime  ytOi^ 


CHAP.  XIV. 


The  youth  sung  this  ballad  to  a  wild  melody,  that  wat 
quite  ravishing,  though  it  might  be  said  that  hechant« 
ed,  rather  than  sung  it;  but  he  had  procceded  only  a 
Short  way  with  the  second  sentetice,  which  relates  to 
the  page,  when  Madam  Grey  began  to  look  this  way 
and  that  way;  and  to  talk  flippantly,  first  to  one  person, 
then  to  another:  but  seeing  that  no  one  answered,  or 
regarded  her,  and  that  all  were  attentive  to  the  song, 
she  rose  hastily  and  retired.  The  king  tipped  the  wink 
to  William,  and  made  snndry  signs  for  him  to  desist; 
but  he  eiiher  did  not,  or  would  not,  unders'and  them, 
and   went  on.      At  len.^th   his   majesty    rose,    and 
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commanded,  with  a  loud  voice,  that  the  song  should 
bc  stopped,  for  that  it  was  evidently  offensive.  **I 
am  astonished  at  your  majesty,"  said  the  queen,  "  if 
is  the  sweetest  and  most  inoffensive  song  I  ever  lis 
tened  to.  It  is  doubtless  a  moral  allegory,  to  which 
the  bard  has  been  led  by  a  reference  to  some  ancient 
tale.  I  beseech  your  majesty,  that  our  young  friend 
may,  at  my  request«  be  permitted  to  go  on  with  it." 
The  queen  pretended  thus  not  to  understand  it,  that 
she  might  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it  out,  and  of 
witnessing  the  triumph  of  truth  and  virtue,  over  a  heart 
subject  indeed  to  weaknesses  and  wanderings,  but 
whose  nature  was  kind,  and  whose  principles  leaned  to 
the  side  of  goodness.  Indeed,  she  hoped  that  the  sly 
allusions  of  the  bard,  and  his  mysterious  predictions 
of  some  great  impending  evil,  might  finally  recall  her 
lord  from  his  wanderings,  and  reunite  his  heart  to  her 
whose  right  it  was.  And,  moreover,  she  did  not  wish 
that  the  courtiers  should  perceive  the  poet's  aim,  al- 
though  that  was  too  apparent  to  be  easily  mistaken. 

James  who  was  a  notable  judge  of  the  perceptions  of 
others,  knew,  or  at  least  shrewdly  suspected,  that  the 
queen  understood  the  song,  even  couched  and  warped 
as  it  was^  but  he  could  not,  with  a  good  grace,  rcfuse 
her  request;  so  he  consented,  and  sat  in  suHen  mood  tili 
the  song  was  concluded,  when  he  started  up,  and  hur- 
riedly  left  the  saloon. 

It  was  sevcral  weeks  before  William  was  again  ad- 
mitted  to  the  king's  presence;  but  the  queen  gave  him 
a  diamond  ring,  and  many  rieh  presents;  and  having 
been  informed  by  him,  privately,  who  was  the  author 
of  the  song,  she  settled  upon  the  old  shepherd  lOOmerkb 
a-year,  which  she  paid  outof  the  rentsof  her  own  do^v- 
ry-lands. 

The  king,  who  was  always  prone  to  justice,  upon  due 
consideration,  and  taking  a  retrospect  of  all  thar  had 
passed,  became  convinced  that  William  wished  him 
particularly  well;  and  that  the  obstinacy  he  manifested 
with  regard  to  the  song,  in  persisting  in  it,  and  refus- 
ing  to  leave  any  part  of  it  out,  originated  in  his  good- 
will,  and  the  hupes  he  entertained  of  reciaiminghis  so« 
vereign  lo  virtuc. 

The  result  of  those  reflections  was,  that  William 
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was  one  day  sent  for  to  his  majesty's  closet,  and  admit- 
ted  to  a  private  conversation  with  him.  The  king;, 
without  once  hinting  at  any  former  displeasureor  mis- 
understanding^,  addressed  him  to  the  following  pur- 
pose:  <*  My  worthy  and  ing^enious  young  friend,  do  not 
you  remember,  that  on  the  nrst  day  of  our  acquaintanoe, 
while  on  our  way  to  Peebles,  you  hinted  to  me,  that 
great  injuries  were  frequently  done  to  the  common  peo- 
ple  under  my  govemment,  by  some  of  their  chieftains 
and  feudal  barons?  This  Information  has  preyed  upon 
my  heart  evcr  since;  for  ihere  is  nothing  that  so  much 
concerns  me  as  the  happiness  of  my  people,  and  I  am 
determined  to  see  them  righted.  In  the  meantime,  it 
is  necessary  that  I  should  have  some  evidences  of  the 
truth  of  your  Statement,  and  for  that  purpose  I  have 
formed  a  resolution  of  taking  a  journey  in  disguise  over 
a  part  of  the  realm,  that  I  may  be  an  eye-witness  to  the 
existing  grievances  of  which  you  complain  so  bitterly. 
It  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  made  such  excursions,  ua- 
known  to  any  of  my  courtiers;  and  though  it  appeared 
that  they  entertained  suspicions  that  I  was  otherwise, 
and  worse  employed,  the  conciousnessof  my  own  good 
intentioris,  and  the  Singular  ad  ventu res  I  metwith,  ful- 
ly  cOmpensated  me  for  their  mistaken  notions.  You 
little  know,  Sir  William,  how  the  aclions  of  Sovereigns 
are  wrested  by  the  malicious  and  discontented;  I  am 
fully  persuaded«  that  the  wily  insinuations  thrown  out 
in  the  old  bard's  songof  the  Heron,  are  foundedonre- 
ports,  which  were  then  circulated.*'  William  would 
fain  have  asked  him,  if  he  had  not  a  pretty  page  who 
travelled  in  his  Company;  but  he  feared  it  would  be  pre- 
suming  too  rauch,  and  touching  the  king  upon  the  sore 
heel;  so  he  said  nofhing,  but  only  looked  him  in  the 
face,  and  the  king  went  on. — *'Now,  as  you  seem  con- 
cemed  about  the  welfare  of  the  commonalty,  and  are 
conversant  in  their  manners  and  habits,  I  purpose  to 
take  you  as  my  only  attendant  and  travelling  compan- 
ion.  We  will  visit  the  halls  of  the  great  and  the  cot- 
tages  of  the  poor,  and  converse  freely  with  all  ranks  of 
men,  without  being  known.  I  have  bcen  puzzled  in 
devising  what  character  to  assume;  but,  amongstthera 
ally  I  am  partial  to  that  of  a  travelling  bard,   or  min 
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8trel."  William  assured  his  majesty,  there  was  no 
charactcr  so  suitable,  as  it  would  secure  them  a  wel- 
come reception  both  with  the  rieh  and  poorj  **and  1 
can  touch  the  harp  and  sing,"  said  he;  '*your majesty 
sings  delightfully,  and  plays  the  violin;  Ihcrefore  no 
other  disguise,  unless  we  become  fortune-tellcrs,  will 
answer  us  so  well;  and  the  latter  we  can  assume  occa- 
sionally,  as  we  find  circumstances  to  accord."  He  was 
delighted  with  the  project;  promised  all  manner  of  dili- 
gence  and  secrecy,  and  extolled  his  sovereign's  inge- 
nuity  and  concem  about  his  people's  welfarc. 

It  would  be  far  too  tedious  torelate  circumstantially 
all  the  feastSy  revels,  and  tournaments,  which  prevaiU 
cd  at  Pecbles  and  Nidpath^  during  the  stay  of  the  roy- 
a1  party,  and  likewise  at  the  castle  of  Polmood,  where 
the  festival  and  the  hunt  closed  for  that  season;  sufRce 
it,  that  they  were  numerous  and  splendid;  and  while 
Ihey  continued,  the  vanity  of  Elizabeth  was  fully  grati- 
fied;  for  she  was  the  admiration  of  all  whobeheld  her, 
both  high  and  low. 

It  may  likewise  be  necessary  to  mention  in  this  place, 
that  Alexander,  duke  of  Rosay,  having  joined  the  par- 
ty  shortly  after  their  arrival  at  Nidpath,  his  attentions 
to  Elizabeth  were  instantly  renewed,  and  were  indeed 
so  marked,  that  they  were  obvious  to  the  eyes  of  all  the 
court.  Rosay  was  a  gallant  and  goodly  young  man, 
and  füll  brother  lo  the  king;  and  it  was  too  apparent,  • 
that  Elizabeth  was  highly  pleased  with  his  attentions 
and  unbounded  flattery;  and  that  she  never  seemed  so 
happy  as  when  he  was  by  her  side. 

in  all  their  walks  and  revels  about  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed,  Polmood  was  rather  like  an  odd  person — likc 
something  borrowed,  on  which  no  account  was  set, 
rather  than  he  who  gave  the  entertainment,  and  on 
whosc  account  they  were  all  met.     When  every  lady 
had  her  lord  or  lover  by  her  side,  Elizabeth,  instead  oi 
Walking  arm  in  arm  with  Polmood,  as  was  most  fitting 
was  always  to  be  seen  dangling  and  toying  with  Rosay 
Well  could  Rosay  flatter,  and  trifle,  and  talk  a  great 
deal  about  nothing — he  could  speak  of  jewels,  rings, 
and  laces,  iheir  colour,  polish,   and  degrees  of  value 
Polmood  carcd  for  none  of  those  things,  and  knew  as 
liale  about  thcm.    Ho  did  not  know  one  gern  frora  an 
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othcr,  nor  could  he  distinguish  a  gold  chain  or  .ing 
from  one  that  was  only  gilt!  Whai  Company  was  he 
for  Elizabeth,  in  a  circle  where  every  one  was  vieing 
wilh  another  in  jewels?  To  flaitery  he  was  an  utter 
stranger,  fornever  had  one  sentence  savouring  ofthat 
ingredient  passed  his  ups;  nor  could  he  in  any  way  tes- 
tify  his  love  or  respect,  save  by  his  attention  and  good 
ofiices.  Alas!  what  connpany  was  he  for  Elizabeth! 
Rosay  was  a  connoisseur  in  music — he  understood  the 
theory  so  far,  that  he  was  able  to  converse  on  the  sub- 
ject— knew  many  of  the  quaint,  borrowed  phrases, 
even  lo  andante^  grazioso^  and  qffettuosol  He  hung  over 
Elizabeth  while'she  played  and  sung,  expressing  his 
raptures  of  delight  in  the  most  impassioned  terms—' 
sighed,  shook  his  head,  and  laid  both  his  h..nds  upon 
his  breast  at  each  ihrilling  melody,  and  dyingialÜ 
Polmood  lovcd  a  song  that  contained  a  tale — farther 
perceptions  of  music  he  had  none!  Alas!  what  Compa- 
ny was  he  for  Elizabeth?  Man  is  always  searching  for 
happiness  here  below;  but,  blindfolded  by  passion,  he 
runs  headlong  after  the  gilded  shadow,  until  he  eithcr 
falls  into  a  pit,  or  sticks  so  fast  in  the  mire  that  he  is 
unable  to  return.  Polmood  had  got  a  wife,  and  with 
her  he  thought  he  had  got  all  the  world— all  that  mor- 
tal  could  wish  for,  or  desire!  So  lovely!  so  accomplish- 
ed!  so  amiable! — and  so  young!  The  first  week  of  wed- 
lock— the  next — the  honey-moon  past  over — and  Pol- 
mood did  not  remember  of  once  having  had  his  heart 
cheered  by  a  smile  from  his  beloved  Elizabeth.  In  the 
hall,  in  the  bower,  and  in  the  rural  excursion,  every 
knight  had  his  consort,  or  mistress  hanging  on  his 
arm— sitting  on  his  knee,  or  toying  with  him;  but  Pol- 
mood had  nobody!  He  saw  his  jewel  in  the  possession 
of  another,  and  was  obliged  to  take  himself  up  with 
any  solitary  gentleman  like  himself,  whom  he  could 
find,  to  talk  with  him  about  hunting  and  archery;  but 
even  on  these  subjects  his  conversation  wanted  its  usu- 
al  spirit  and  fervour,  and  all  the  court  remarked,  thai 
Polmood  was  become  an  altered  man. 

The  season  for  rural  sports  drew  to  a  close— 
the  last  great  hunt  was  held  that  year  in  the  forest  of 
Meggat-dale — the  linchell  was  raised  at  two  in  the 
morning,  all  the  way  frum   Blackdody  to  Glengaberi 
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"ind  the  Dollar-law — upwards  of  400  men  wcrc  g^lhcr* 
ed  ihat  day,  tö  •*drive  the  deerwilh  hound  and  hom.'* 
The  circle  of  gatherers  slill  came  closer  and  closer^un 
d\  at  last  some  hundreds  of  deers  and  roes  were  sur- 
lounded  on  ihegreen  hill  behind  the  Castle  of  Crawmel, 
which  is  named  the  Hunter-hill  to  this  day.  Around 
the  skirts  of  that,  the  archers  were  placed  at  equal  dis- 
tances,  with  seventy  leash  of  hounds,  and  one  hundred 
greyhounds.  At  one  sound  of  the  hom  the  whole  dogs 
were  looaed,  and  the  noise,  the  hurry,  and  the  bustle, 
was  prodigious.  Before  mid-day  sixty  deers  were 
brought  in,  twenty-four  of  whom  were  fine  cid  stags, 
and  the  rest  yearlings  and  does. 

The  royal  party  then  dispersed.  Thequeen  retired 
to  Holyiood-house,  being  constrained  to  remain  in 
privacy  Tor  some  time — the  courtiers  to  thcir  respectivc 
homes,  and  king  James  and  William  to  put  their 
scheme  in  execution.  Elizabeth  was  left  with  her  hus- 
band  in  his  lonely  and  hereditary  Castle. 

The  journey  of  the  king,  before  mentioned,  being 
so  well  authenticated,  and  as  so  many  curioustraditions 
relating  to  it  are  still  extant  in  the  several  districts 
through  which  he  travelled,  I  have  been  at  some  pains 
to  collect  these,  and  shall  give  them  in  another  part  of 
this  work. 


CHAP.  X\. 

Tke  manner  in  which  Polmood  and  Elizabeth  spent 
the  Winter  is  not  generally  known.  In  the  remote  and 
lonely  Castle  of  Polmood  they  lived  by  themselves« 
without  any  of  the  same  degree  near  them,  with  whom 
they  could  associate.  In  such  a  scene,  it  may  well  be 
conceived,  that  Elizabeth  ratherdragged  on  existence 
than  enjoyed  it.  The  times  were  indeed  wofully  alter- 
ed with  her.  Instead  of  the  constant  routine  of  plea- 
sure  and  festivity  in  which  she  had  moved  at  court» 
there  was  she  placed,  in  a  wilderness,  among  rocks 
and  mountains,  snows  and  impetuous  torrents;  and  in- 
stead of  a  crowd  of  gay  flatterers,  who  were  constantly 
testifying  their  admiration  of  her  fine  forrny  beautiftü 
features,  and  elegant  accomplishmeutSy  there  was  the 
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Icft  to  vegctate  beside  a  man  who  was  thrce  times  her 
ag;e,  and  to  whose  person  she  was  perfectly  indifTerent, 
if  not  averse.  Their  manners  and  habits  of  Ufe  wcre 
totally  disslmiFar,  and  even  in  the  slructure  of  their 
minds  no  congeniality  could  be  traced.  She  never  be- 
haved  toward  him  Ina  rüde  or  uncivil  manner,  though 
uniformly  in  a  way  that  marked  the  sentiments  of  her 
heartf  and  therefore  it  was  apparent  to  all  the  domes 
tics,  that  their  master  enjoyed  none  of  the  comforts, 
delights,  or  privileges  of  the  married  State. 

On  parting  with  the  queen  at  Nidpath,  Elizabeth 
had  promised  to  visit  her  at  Holyrood-house  du  ring 
the  winter;  and  the  hopes  of  this  visit  to  the  court, 
where  she  intended  to  prolong  her  stay  as  long  as  it 
was  possiblcy  kept  up  her  spirits  during  the  first  months 
of  her  exile;  but  this  journey  Polmood  had  previously 
resolved  not  to  permit.  He  had  got  enough  of  cour- 
tiers  for  the  present;  and  he  well  knew,  if  he  could  not 
engage  the  affections  of  Elizabeth,  when  neither  rout, 
reveU  nor  rival  was  nigh  to  attract  her  mind,  he  would 
never  gain  them  by  hurrying  her  again  inta  the  midst 
of  licentiousness  and  dissipation.  He  perceived  that, 
at  the  long  run,  he  had  made  rathcr  an  awkward  iigure 
among  king  James's  voluptuous  courtiersj  norcould  he 
maintain  bis  consequence  among  them  in  any  other 
scene  save  the  mountain  Sports.  He  was  deemed  a 
most  gallant  knight  among  the  savage  inhabitants  of 
the  forest;  but,  in  the  polished  circleof  James's  court, 
he  was  viewed  as  little  better  than  a  savage  himself. 

Elizabeth  had  long  been  making  preparations  for  her 
intended  journey,  and  aboutthe  close  of  December,  she 
proposcd  that  they  should  set  out;  bUt  Polmood  put  it 
ofTtrom  day  to  day,  on  one  pretence  or  other,  until  the 
Christmas  holidays  arrived,  when  he  was  urged  and  en- 
treated  by  Elizabeth  to  aocompany  her  to  Edinburgh, 
or  suficr  her  to  go  by  herseif.  Though  that  was  the 
first  time  Elizabeth  had  ever  deigned  to  entreat  him  for 
any  thing,  he  remained  obstinate;  and  at  last  gave  her 
a  mild,  but  positive  refusal.  It  was  a  death-blow  to  the 
hopes  of  Elizabeth — her  heart  sunk  under  it;  and  beforc 
the  evcningshe  relired  lo  her  Chamber,  which  she  kept 
for  upwards  of  a  fortnight,  seldom  rising  out  of  her  bed. 
Polmood  lestificcl    ihc  j^rt»alesi   uneaslness  about  her 
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health;  jut,  sensible  that  her  principal  ailment-  waa 
chagrin  and  disappointment,  he  continued  firm  to  his 
purpose.  When  he  went  to  see  her,  she  seldom  spoke 
to  hini;  but  when  she  did  so,  it  was  with  every  appear- 
ance  of  equanimity. 

Durin^  the  remainder  of  the  winter  she  continued  in 
a  State  of  moping  melancholy,  and  this  was  the  season 
when  her  heart  first  became  susceptible  of  tender  im- 
pressions.  When  all  gayety,  hurry,  and  busUe,  were 
removcd  far  from  her  grasp,  she  began  to  experience 
those  yearnings  of  the  soul,  which  mutual  endearments 
only  can  allay.  The  source  of  this  feeling  Elizabeth 
had  not  philosophy  sufBcient  todiscover;  but  it  led  her 
insensibly  to  bestow  kindness,  and  to  court  them  in  re- 
turn. She  was  one  week  attached  to  a  bird  with  the 
most  impatientfondness,  the  next  to  a  tarne  young  doe, 
and  the  next  to  a  lamb,  or  a  little  Spaniel:  but  from  all 
these  her  misguided  affections  again  reverted,  untenant« 
ed  and  unsatisBed.  If  there  had  not  been  something  in 
her  husband's  manner  repulsive  toher  very  nature,  she 
must  at  thal  time  have  been  won;  for  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world  more  natural,  than  two  of  different  sexes, 
who  are  for  the  most  part  confined  together,  becoming 
altached  to  cach  other.  When  this  cannot  be  effected 
even  when  desired,  it  argues  a  total  dissimilarity  be- 
tween  the  parties  in  one  respect  or  other.  Two  or  three 
timcs  did  Elizabeth  manifest  a  slight  degi*ee  of  attach- 
ment, if  not  of  fondness,  for  her  husband;  but  whenever 
he  began  to  return  these  by  his  homely  endearments, 
her  heart  shrunk  from  a  closer  familiarity,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  disgust  which  seems  to  have  been  unconquerable. 
Uow  unfortunate  it  was,  that  neither  should  have  re- 
flected  on  the  probability  of  such  a  circumstance,  until 
it  was  too  late  to  retrieve  it- 

About  the  turn  of  the  year,  there  came  an  idle  fellow 
intü  that  part  of  the  country,  who  said  that  his  narae  was 
Connel,  and  that  he  was  a  native  of  Galloway.  He  was 
constantly  lounging  about  the  servants'  hall  in  the  Cas- 
tle of  Polmood,  or  in  the  adjacent  cottages.  Polmood, 
having  frequenlly  met  and  conversed  with  this  fellow, 
found  that  his  answers  and  obscrvations  were  always 
pertinent  and  sensible,  and  un  that  account  was  induced 
10  take  him  inio  the  family  as  his  gardenerj  for  Polmood 
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was  fond  of  gardening,  and  he  had  observed  that  Eli- 
zabeth seemed  to  take  delight  in  the  various  flowers  as 
they  Sprung. 

The  appearance  of  this  fellow  was  whimsical  beyond 
conception;  he  wore  a  coarse  russet  garb,  and  his  red 
carroty  locks  hung  over  his  ears  and  face  in  a  manner 
that  was  rather  frightful.  His  beard  had  a  yellowish 
tint,  correspondmg  with  the  colour  of  his  hair,  both  of 
which  seemed  unnatural,  for  his  eye  and  his  fcatures 
were  fine,  and  his  form  tall  and  athletic,  but  he  walked 
with  a  loutish  stoop,  that  rendered  his  deportment  alto- 
gether  ludicrous.  Elizabeth  had  often  observed  him, 
but  she  never  took  any  further  notice  of  him  than  to 
turn  away  with  a  smile. 

One  day,  while  sitting  in  her  apartment  alone,  pen- 
sive  and  melancholy,  she  cast  her  blue  eyes  around  on 
the  dark  mountains  of  Herston — she  saw  the  lambs  ra- 
cing  on  the  gare,  and  the  young  deers  peeping  Irom  the 
covert  of  the  woodj  but  this  view  had  no  charms  for 
her.  The  casement  was  open,  and  Connel  the  gardener 
was  busy  at  work  immediately  before  it — she  sai  down 
to  her  lute,  and  played  one  of  her  favourite  and  most 
mournfui  old  airs,  accompanying  it  with  her  voice.  She 
had  begun  it  merely  to  amuse  herseif,  and  scarcely 
thought  of  what  she  did,  tili  she  was  surprised  at  see- 
in^:  Connel  give  over  working,  and  lean  torward  upon 
his  spade,  in  the  attitude  of  listening  attentively.  But 
how  much  more  was  she  astonished,  on  perceiving,  that 
when  she  ccased«  he  wiped  a  tear  from  his  eye — turned 
i'oundy  and  strode  with  a  hurried  pace  to  the  angle  oi 
the  walk,  and  then  turned  and  feil  again  to  his  work; 
all  the  while  appearing  as  if  he  knew  not  what  he  was 
doing.  There  is  no  motive  works  so  powerfully  upon 
the  female  mind  as  the  desire  of  giving  delight  to  others, 
and  thereby  exciting  thcir  admiration.  This  marked 
attention  of  the  humble  gardener,  encouraged  Elizabeth 
to  proceed — she  sung  and  played  several  other  airs  with 
an  animation  of  tone,  which  had  never  before  been  exert- 
ed  within  the  walls  of  Polmood,  and  which  raised  her 
own  languid  spirits  to  a  degree  from  which  they  had 
long  been  estranged. — Her  curiosity  was  excited — she 
flung  on  a  dress  that  was  rather  elegant,  and  before  the 
fall  of  the  evening,  went  >ut  to  walk  in  the  garden,  re 
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solved  to  have  some  conversation  with  this  awkward  bui 
mteresling;  gardener. 

When  'ihe  firsi  entered  thc  walk  at  a  distance,  Con- 
nel  stole  some  earnest  looks  at  her|  but  when  she  ap 
proached  nighcr,  he  never  once  looked  up,  and  continu- 
ed  to  delve  and  break  the  clods  with  great  assiduity« 
She  accosted  him  in  that  easy  familiär  way^  which  those 
in  power  use  towards  their  dependants — commended 
his  skill  in  gardening,  and  his  treatment  of  such  and 
such  plants — Connel  delved  away,  and  gathered  the 
white  roots,  flinging  them  into  a  basket  that  stood  be- 
side  him  for  the  purpose,  but  opened  not  his  mouth. 
At  length  she  asked  him  a  question,  which  he  could  not 
avoid  answering.  He  answered  it;  butwithout  turning 
his  face  about,  or  looking  up.  When  he  ceased  speak- 
ing,  Elizabeth  found  herseif  in  a  deep  reveric — her 
mind  had  Wandered,  and  she  feit  as  if  striving  to  recol- 
lect  something  which  her  remembrance  could  not  grasp. 
At  considerable  intervals  she  brought  him  to  converse 
ag^in  and  again;  and,  as  often  did  she  experience  the 
same  sensations,  these  sensations  had  something  painful 
as  well  as  pleasing  in  them:  but  the  most  curious  thing 
that  attended  them  was,  that  they  were  to  her  altogether 
unaccoun  table. 

From  that  time  forward  the  garden  seemed  to  have 
become  Elizabeth's  home;  and  Connel,  the  clownish  but 
shrewd  gardener,  her  only  companion. — She  played  and 
sung  every  day  at  her  window  to  delight  him,  and  ceas- 
ed only  on  purpose  that  she  might  descend  into  the  gar- 
den to  hear  him  converse,  and  commend  the  works  of 
his  hands.  She  was  indeed  drawn  toward  him  by  an 
irresistible  impulse,  that  sometimes  startled  heron  re- 
flection;  but  her  heart  told  her  that  her  motives  were 
not  questionable.  Love  she  was  sure  it  could  not  be, 
but  whatever  it  was,  she  began  to  experience  a  faint  ray 
of  happiness.  Polmood  perceived  it,  and  was  delighted; 
while  Connel  the  gardener,  on  account  of  his  inestima- 
ble  art  in  administering  pleasure  to  a  desponding  beau* 
ty,  shared  of  his  master's  esteem  and  bounty. 

Things  passed  on  in  this  manner,  or  with  little  varie- 
ty,  until  the  end  of  summer.  On  the  14th  of  August« 
a  guest  arrived  at  the  Castle  of  Polmood  unexpectedly, 
and  not  altogether  welmme — welcome  indeed  to  Eliza- 
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bethy  but  not  so  to  her  husband^  who  heai  d  him  an- 
nounced  with  the  most  galling  vexation. — This  was  nc 
other  than  Alexander,  duke  of  Rosay,  with  bis  suit, 
who  announced  the  king's  Intention  of  being  there  by 
the  end  of  the  next  week.  Elizabeth  was  literally  fran- 
tic  with  joy;  she  scarcely  knew  either  what  she  was  do- 
ing  or  saying,  when  Rosay  alighted  in  the  court,  and 
saluted  her  with  bis  own  and  royal  brother's  kindest 
respects.  Polmood  received  the  duke  as  became  bis 
high  dignity,  and  bis  own  obligations  to  the  royal  fami- 
ly;  but  in  bis  heart  he  wished  him  at  the  distance  of  a 
thousand  miles.  His  discernment  of  human  character 
was  not  exquisite,  but  he  foresaw  a  part  of  what  was 
likely  to  ensue,  and  the  precognition  foreboded  nothing 
good  to  any  one.  He  feit  so  much  chagrined  at  the  very 
first  rencounter,  that  he  found  he  could  notbehave  him- 
seif  with  any  degree  of  propriety;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  Rosay  and  Elizabeth  were  soon  left  by  them- 
selves.  Her  complexion  had  become  a  little  languid; 
but  the  sudden  flow  of  spirits  which  she  experienced, 
lent  a  Bush  to  her  cheek,  a  fire  to  her  eye,  and  a  rapid 
ease  and  grace  to  her  manner,  which  were  altogether 
bewitching. 

Rosay  was  a  professed  libertine,  and  of  course  one  of 
those  who  feit  little  pleasure  in  aught,  save  self-gratifi- 
cation;  but  he  had  never  in  his  life  been  so  transportcd 
with  delight,  as  he  was  at  beholding  Elizabeth's  im- 
proved  charms  and  seeming  fondnessof  him;  for  so  he 
mterpreted  the  feelings  of  her  heart,  which  gave  birth 
to  this  charming  vivacity — these,  however,  had  their 
origin  from  a  source  quite  different  from  that  which  he 
supposed. 

As  soon  as  they  were  left  alone,  in  the  iirst  transports 
of  his  passion  he  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her 
band  again  and  again.  She  chided  him — she  was  in- 
decd  angry  with  him — but  what  could  she  do?  Situated 
as  they  were  she  could  not  come  to  a  professed  and  open 
rupture,  on  account  of  any  little  imprudencics  which 
his  passionate  admiration  had  induced  him  inadverteut- 
ly  to  commit;  so  all  was  soon  forgot  and  forgiven.  But 
whatever  freedoms  a  man  has  once  taken  with  one  of  the 
other  sex,  he  deems  himself  at  liberty  to  venture  on 
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again  whcncver  occasion  serves.  A  lady  ought  bj  a^ 
tneans  to  be  on  her  guard  against  a  lover's  first  innova- 
tions;  the  smallest  deviation  from  the  path  oC  rectitude 
is  fraught  with  incalculable  danger  to  her;  one  impru- 
dence,  however  slight  she  may  deem  ii,  naturally«  and 
almost  invariably,  leads  to  a  greater;  and  when  once  the 
tale  is  begun,  there  is  no  mathematical  rule  by  which 
the  final  sum  may  be  computed,  even  though  the  aggrcs- 
sor  should  advance  in  the  most  imperceptible  grada- 
tion.  The  maiden  that  ventures,  in  any  way,  to  dally 
with  a  known  libertine  in  morals,  ventures  to  piay 
around  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  to  lay  her  band  on  the 
snout  of  the  lion. 

The  reader  must  by  this  time  be  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  Elizabeth,  as  to  perceive,  that  in 
this  fondness  displayed  for  Rosay,  there  was  no  crimi* 
nality  of  intention — not  a  motion  of  hersoul  that  cher- 
ished  the  idea  of  guilty  love— nor  a  thought  of  the  heart 
that  such  a  thing  was  intended  on  his  part  A  thirst 
for  admiration  was  what  had  hitherto  chiefly  ruled  all 
her  actions — that  passion  was  now,  for  aseason,  likely 
to  be  fully  graiified  in  the  court  circle,  whose  hostcss 
she  would  be;  and,  considering  the  wearisome  season 
she  had  passed,  was  it  any  wonder  that  she  feit  h?ppy 
at  seeing  the  polished  Rosay  again,  or  that  his  adula- 
tions  and  amorous  enticements  should,  from  their  no- 
velty,  be  grateful  to  her  volatile  heart? 

Polmood  viewed  the  matter  in  a  very  different  light, 
and  in  the  worst  light  which  it  was  possible  for  a  hus- 
band  to  view  it.  He  had  long  had  some  faint  unform- 
cd  apprehensions  of  Elizabeth  having  been  the  duke's 
mistress  previous  to  his  marriage  with  her,  and  thought 
it  was  owing  to  that  circunistance,  that  the  king  had 
got  the  marriage  put  suddenly  over  in  the  absence  of 
Rosay,  and  had  given  him  so  large  a  dowry  with  her. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  galling  such  an  idea  must 
have  been  to  his  proud  but  honest  heart.  Their  beha- 
viour  at  Nidpalh,  immediately  after  the  wcdding,  first 
engfndered  these  injurious  ideas.  and  this  visit  of  Ro- 
say^s  went  far  to  confirm  ihem.  That  the  king  and  his 
nobles  should  come  into  the  forest  for  a  fcw  weeks,  to 
enjoy  the  bunt,  without  any  other  sinister  motive,  wai 
natural  enough;  but  why.  orfor  what  purjosef  R<Aa)r 
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should  have  come  a  fortnight  earlier,  he  could  not  di- 
vine.  Perhaps  these  suspicions  were  not  without  foun- 
dation«  so  far  as  they  regarded  Rosay;  but  they  were 
quite  groundless  wilh  regard  to  Elizabeth;  yet  every 
part  of  her  conduct  and  behaviour  tcnded  to  justify  the 
ungracious  surniise.  Polmood  had  ielt,  with  silent  re- 
gret,  her  marked  coldness  and  dlsaffection;  but  when 
he  saw  those  smiles  and  carresses,  which  he  languished 
for  in  vain,  bestowed  so  lavishly  upon  a  gay  and  flippant 
courtier,  his  patience  was  exhausted,  and  from  the  hour 
of  Rosay's  arrival,  the  whole  frame  and  disposition  of 
his  mind  was  altered.  The  seeds  of  jealousy,  which 
liad  been  early  sown  in  his  bosom,  had  now  taken  fast 
root — his  vigilance  was  on  the  alert  to  ascertain  the 
dreadful  truth,  and  every  pang  that  shook  his  frame, . 
whispered  to  his  soul  the  most  deadly  revenge  on  the 
destroyers  of  his  peace.  His  conversation  ahd  manners 
were,  at  best,  not  very  refined;  but  the  mood  and  tem- 
per of  mind  in  which  he  then  was,  added  to  his  natural 
roughness  a  degree  of  asperity  that  was  hardly  bearable. 
Polmood's  Company  was  of  course  little  courted  by  Ro- 
say and  Elizabeth — he  discovered  this,  and  set  himself 
only  to  keep  a  strict  watch  over  all  their  motions,  and 
th«t  with  every  degree  of  cunning  and  diligence  that 
he. Was  master  of«  They  were  always  togelherj  they 
toyed,  they  sung,  conversed  in  the  arbour,  walked  in- 
to  the  wood,  and  sat  by  the  side  of  the  river.  In  some 
of  their  excursions,  Polmood  could  not  follow  them 
with  his  eyes  without  being  seen  by  them,  and  there- 
fore  desired  Connel  the  gardener  to  keep  a  strict  watch 
over  their  conduct.  He  needed  not  to  have  given  him 
ihis  Charge,  for  Connel  was  more  anxiouson  the  watch 
than  Polmood  himself:  he  perceived  the  snare  into 
which  his  young  mistress  was  likely  to  be  led,  and  trem- 
bled  to  think  of  the  conseqViences.  When  they  sat  in 
the  arbour,  he  contrived  to  work  at  something  or  oth- 
er,  directly  in  front  of  itj  when  they  walked,  or  sat  by 
the  side  of  the  river,*  he  was  angling  there  for  fish  to 
the  table;  and  when  they  retired  into  the  wood,  Connel 
the  gardener  was  there,  cutting  off  twigs  to  make  bas- 
kets,  or  birches  wherewith  to  dress  his  garden.  He 
resoived  to  watch  them  at  all  events,  and  haunted  them 
Ukc  their  evil  genius.     Rosay  often  cursed  him;  but 
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Eli7.a)>eth  seemed  always  very  glad  to  sce  him,  and 
took  every  occasion  ofconversing  with  him,  as  she 
and  her  gay  gallant  passed.  If  Conncl  ever  perceived 
any  improprieües  in  their  conduct  he  concealed  them; 
für  his  report  lo  his  master  was  always  highly  favourable, 
as  far  as  they  regarded  Elizabeth;  but  he  once  or  twice 
ventured  to  remark,  that  he  did  not  consider  Rosay 
a  character  eminently  calculated  to  improve  the  nior> 
als  of  any  young  lady.  Polmood  bit  his  lip  and  con- 
tinued  silent — he  was  precisely  of  the  same  opinioOf 
butcould  think  ofno  possible  expedient  by  which  they 
might  be  separated.  His  jealousey  häd  increased  his  in- 
genuity;  for  he  had  devised  means  by  which  he  could 
watch  their  motions  in  the  hall,  the  parlour,  and  thear* 
bour,  without  being  seen.  This  was  rather  an  undue 
advantage,  for  who  would  wish  to  have  all  their  motions 
and  actions  subjected  to  such  a  scrutiny? 

The  time  of  the  king's  arrival  approached,  and  Pol- 
mood, with  all  his  vigilance,  had  not  hitherto  discov« 
ered  any  thing  criminal  in  their  intercourse.  He  hadj 
however,  witnessed  some  familiarities  and  freedoms« 
on  the  part  of  Rosay  in  particular,  which»  if  they  did 
not  prove,  still  led  him  shrewdly  to  suspect  the  worst. 
But  now  a  new  and  most  unexpected  dibcovery  was  ef- 
fected,  which  enkindled  the  ignitable  pile  of  jeaJousy 
nto  the  most  furious  and  fatal  flame. 


CHAP.  XVI. 


From  the  time  that  Rosay  arrived,  poor  Coonel  the 
gardener  seemed  to  labour  under  some  grievous  mala« 
dy«  and  became  thoughtful  and  absent.  He  took  plea- 
sure  in  nothing  save  herding  his  fair  mistress  and  her 
spark;  and  it  was  evident  to  all  the  menials,  that  some 
great  anxiety  preyed  upon  his  mind.  Elizabeth,  t00| 
had  observed  this  change  in  herhumble  but  ingenuoua 
dc'pendant,  and  had  several  times  inquired  the  cause, 
wiihout  beiüf;  able  to  draw  from  him  any  definite  an* 
»wer. 
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One  day  Elizabeth  had  left  for  a  while  Ine  delightful 
treat  of  flippancy,  banter,  and  adulation  for  the  more 
sober  one  ot  Holding  a  little  rational  conversation  with 
Connelf  and  the  following  dialogue  passed  between 
them:  **1  have  long  had  a  desire  to  hear  your  history, 
Connel.  You  once  told  me  that  your  parents  were  in 
good  circumstances;  why,  then,  did  you  leave  them?" 
'*It  was  love  that  occasioned  it,  madam."  This  an- 
Bwer  threw  Elizabeth  into  a  fit  of  laughter;  for  the  lu 
dicrous  idea  of  his  having  run  away  from  the  objectof 
bis  affection,  together  with  the  appearance  of  the  man, 
combined  in  presenting  to  her  mind  an  image  altogeth- 
er  irresistablc.  *^So  you  really  have  been  seriously  in 
love,  Connel?"  **Yes,  madam,  and  still  am  so  serious- 
ly m  love,  that  I  am  firmly  convinced  no  living  man 
ever  loved  so  well,  or  with  such  unakerable  devotion» 
as  I  do.  Pray,  were  you  ever  in  love,  if  it  please  you, 
madam?"  **A  pretty  question  that,  considering  the 
State  in  which  you  find  me  placed."  Conuel  shook  his 
head.  "ßut  if  you,  who  are  a  lover,  will  describe  to 
me  what  it  is  to  be  in  love,  I  may  then  be  ablc  to  an- 
swer  your  question  with  certainty."  *' Between  two 
youno;  people  of  similar  dispositions,  it  is  the  most  de- 
lie^htnil  of  all  sensations;  all  the  other  generous  feelings 
of  the  soul  are  not  once  to  be  compared  with  it. — Please, 
dear  madam,  did  you  never  see  any  man  of  your  own 
age  whom  you  could  have  loved?''  Elizabeth  appear- 
ed  pensive — her  mind  naturally  turned  upon  the  young 
Baron  Carmichael  In  her  wearisome  days  and  nighls 
she  had  often  thought  of  him,  and  of  what  she  might 
have  enjoyed  in  his  Company;  for,  though  Elizabeth 
had  little  or  nö  foresight,  but  acted,  for  the  most  part, 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  or  as  contingenc  circum- 
sXances  infiuenced  her,  she  had  neverthelessaclear  and 
distinct  memory,and  was  capable  of  deep  regret.  She 
made  no  answer  to  Connel's  query,  but  at  length  ac« 
costed  him  as  follows:  ^^I  should  like  to  hear  the  his- 
lory  of  your  own  love,  Connel;  that  is  the  chief  point 
at  which  I  aim."  ''  Alas!  it  is  nearly  a  blank,  my  dear 
•ady.  I  love  the  most  sweet,  the  most  lovely  creature 
of  her  sex;  but  fate  has  so  ordered  it,  that  she  can  ne. 
Tcr  be  mine."    *'lf  you  love  her  so  dearly,  and  shere 
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turn  that  love,  onc  would  think  you  might  hold  fate  at 
defiance."  **She  did  affect  me,  and,  I  am  convinced, 
would  soon  have  been  won  to  have  lovcd  mc  with  all  her 
heari;  but  ihat  heart  was  inexperienced — it  was  ovcr- 
ruled  by  power,  and  swayed  by  false  argument:  and  bc- 
fore  ever  she  got  leisure  lo  weigh  circumstances  aright, 
shewasbestoweduponanother."  ^^Anddo  you  still  love 
her,  even  when  she  is  the  wife  of  another  man?"  ♦* Yes, 
madam,  and  more  dearly  than  I  ever  loved  her  before.  I 
take  no  delight  in  any  thing  with  which  she  is  not  con- 
nected. I  love  to  see  her — to  hear  her  speak;  and,  O! 
could  I  but  contribute  to  her  happiness,  there  is  nothing 
on  earth  that  1  would  not  submit  to."  **  Now,  you  teil 
me  what  is  impossible^  such  pure  disinterested  love 
does  not  exist  between  the  sexes  as  that  you  pretend 
to.*'  "Indeed  but  it  does,  madam."  **Icannotbc- 
lieve  it."  **  Yes,  you  will  soon  believe  it;  and  I  can 
easily  convince  you  ofthat."  On  saying  this,  he  loos- 
ed  a  small  tie  that  was  behind  his  neck,  and  pulling 
his  red  beard  and  wig  over  his  head,  there  stood  Con- 
nely  the  clownish  gardener,  transformed  into  the  noble, 
the  accomplished  young  Baron  Carmichael. 

Elizabeth  was  singular  for  her  cool  unmoved  temper 
and  prescnce  of  mind;  but  in  this  instance  she  was  over- 
comewith  astonishment,  and  for  about  the  Space  oftwo 
minutes,  never  was  statue  cast  in  a  mould  so  striking. 
Her  iine  form  leaned  for  ward  upon  the  air  in  a  declin- 
ing  posture,  like  an  angel  about  to  take  leave  of  the 
dwellings  of  men-— her  hands  upraised,  and  her  eye« 
fixed  upon  her  lover,  who  had  sunk  on  his  knees  at 
her  feet — from  him  they  were  raised  slowly  and  gra- 
dually  up  to  heaven;  while  a  smile  of  astonishment  play- 
ed  upon  her  countenance  that  quite  surpassed  all  des« 
cription — *' Carmichael!*'  exclaimed  she.  **GoodGod 
of  heaven!  is  it  possible!"  He  attempted  to  speak  and 
explain  his  motives,  but  she  interrupted  him:  **Make 
haste  and  resume  your  impenitrable  mask,"  said  she; 
**  for  if  you  are  discovered,  we  are  both  undone.'*  So 
saying,  she  hurried  away  from  him,  agiratod  in  such  a 
manner  as  she  had  never  been  before.  She  posted  from 
one  part  of  the  Castle  to  anotlier,  tried  an  hundi*ed  dif- 
ferent  postuies  and  positions,  and  as  often  changed 
tliem  agaiu.  She  tried  to  pondcr,  but  she  was  not  u%ed 
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*o  it  Shc  could  reflect  on  what  was  past  with  a 
hurritd  restless  surveyv  but  no  scheme  or  mode  of  pro- 
cedure  could  she  fix  on  for  the  future.  It  was,  upon 
tlic  whole,  a  sweet  morsel|  but  it  was  mixed  with  an  in- 
toxicating  and  pungent  ingredient.  The  ad  venture  had 
something  pleasingly  romantic  in  it;  yet  she  feared — 
she  trembled  for  some  consequence — but  did  not  know 
wha*.  it  was  that  she  feared. 

In  this  mood  she  continued  about  two  hours,  shift- 
ing  from  place  to  place — rising,  aind  as  hastily  sitting 
down  again,  tili  at  last  she  sunk  upon  a  couch  quite  ex- 
hausted,  where  she  feil  into  a  profound  sleep.  She  had, 
all  this  while  of  restlessness«  been  endeavouring  to  form 
a  resolution  of  banishing  Carmichael  instantly  from  her 
presence,  but  had  not  been  able  to  effect  it. 

There  is  nothing  on  which  the  propriety  and  justice 
of  any  action  so  much  depends  as  the  temper  of  mind  in 
which  the  resolver  to  do  it  is  framed.  And  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  general  rule  more  unexceptionable  than 
this — that  when  a  woman  awakens  out  of  a  sound  and 
guiltless  sleep,  her  heart  is  prone  to  kindness  and  in- 
dulgence.  The  lover,  who  had  before  grieved  and 
wronged  her,  she  will  then  forgive,  and  shed  a  tear  at 
the  remembrance  of  former  kindnesses.  The  child, 
that  had. but  lately  teased  and  fretted  her  almost  past 
cndurance,  she  will  then  hug  with  the  fondest  endear 
ment;  and  even  if  an  inferior  animal  chance  to  benigh, 
it  will  then  share  of  her  kindnes^.and  caresses. 

In  such  a  soft  and  tender  mood  as  this  was  Eliza- 
beth's  resolution  formed  with  regard  to  her  behaviour 
towards  Carmichael.  She  had  dreamed  of  him  in  her 
late  sleep,  and  her  fancy  had  painted  him  all  that  was 
noble,  kind,  and  generous  in  man— every  reflection  in 
which  she  indulged«  terminated  favourably  for  Carmi- 
chael— every  query  that  she  put  to  her  own  mind,  was 
resolved  upon  the  most  generous  principles,  and  an* 
swered  accordingly.  The  consequence  of  all  this  was, 
that,  long  before  evening,  she  was  again  in  the  garden, 
and  spent  at  least  an  hour  in  the  Company  of  the  enam- 
Gured  and  delighted  gardcner. 

From  that  hour  forth  was  Elizabeth  estrahged  from 
Rosay;  for  the  delineation  of  his  character  now  formed 
a  principnl  theme  of  conversation  between  her  and  Gar- 
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michae!.  It  was  on  purpose  to  prevent  her,  if  posii- 
ble,  from  falling  into  Rosay's  snares,  that  Carmichael 
had  at  that  time  discovered  himself;  for  he  saw  that  her 
condition  and  State  of  mitid  peculiarly  subjected  herto 
danger,  if  not  to  utter  ruin.  Rosay  being  now  depriT- 
ed  of  hls  lovely  companion  all  at  once,  was  left  by  him- 
seif  to  reflect  on  the  cause,  and  Polmood  and  he  were 
frequently  left  together,  although  they  were  not  the 
most  social  companions  in  the  world.  Elizabeth  had 
(Iowers  to  examine — she  had  berries  to  pull — she  had 
arbours  to  weave — and,  in  short,  she  had  occasion  to 
be  always  in  the  garden.  Polmood  perceived  this 
change,  and  was  glad,  while  Rosay  was  chagrined  be- 
yond  measure. 

What  this  sudden  and  complete  change  in  Elizabeth's 
behaviour  proceeded  from,  Rosay  was  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  guess — nor  knew  he  on  whom  to  fix  the  imputatioa 
Her  husband  it  could  not  be,  for  she  was  less  in  Pol- 
mood's  Company  than  in  his  own.  He  could  not  be 
jealous  of  the  comical  red-headed  gardener;  but  he 
shrewdly  suspectcd,  that  it  was  owing  to  some  Insinua- 
tion of  his,  that  he  was  thus  balked  in  his  amour,  when 
he  conceived  the  victory  as  certain  as  if  it  had  been  al- 
ready  won. 

Jealousy  has  many  eyes,  and  is  ever  on  the  watch. 
Rosay  leamed  one  day  that  Elizabeth  and  her  garden- 
er, who  were  seldom  asunder,  were  to  be  employed  in 
gathcring  wood-rasps  for  adelicate  preserve,  which  she 
was  busied  in  preparing;  and,  having  observed  abrake 
near  the  Castle,  where  these  berries,  were  peculiarly 
abundant,  he  was  assured  they  would  seek  that  spot; 
so  he  went  previously  and  hid  himself  in  the  heart  oft 
bush,  in  the  middle  of  the  thicket,  where  he  heard, 
without  being  observed  or  suspected,  a  füll  hall  hour's 
convcrsation  between  the  lovers.  He  heard  his  own 
charactcr  very  freely  treated,  and,  besides,  discovered 
the  whole  secret;  at  least  he  discovered,  that  Connel« 
the  gardener,  was  no  other  than  Elizabeth's  former  lov- 
er;  the  banished  Baron  Carmichael.  Chagrined  at  his 
utter  disappointment,  and  füll  of  revengeat  hearinghis 
characler  and  motives  painted  in  their  true  colours,  he 
hustened  to  apprize  Polmood  of  the  circumstance. 

Whrij  iic  anivcd  af  ihr   cdsllc,  Pohnood   was  gone 
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out)  iut  impatient  of  delay,  and  cag^r  for  sudden  vcn- 
geancc,  he  foUowed  to  seek  him«  that  he  mtght  kindle 
in  his  breast  a  resistless  flame,  disregarding  anj  other 
consequrnces  than  the  hurt  it  was  likely  tp  bring  upon 
his  rival.  It  chanced  that  they  took  different  direc- 
tions,  and  did  not  meet,  until  they  encountered  each 
other  on  the  green  before  the  Castle. 

Elizabeth  was  then  sitting  at  her  lattice,  and,  perceiv- 
ing  the  unusual  eagerness  with  which  Rosay  came  up 
and  accosted  Polmood,  she  dreaded  there  was  some- 
thing  in  the  wind.  She  observed  them  strictly,  and  all 
thcir  gestures  tended  to  confirm  it  After  they  had  ex- 
changed  a  few  sentences,  Rosay^  as  if  for  the  sake  of 
privacy,  took  his  host  by  the  band,  and  led  him  to  an 
mner-chamber. 

The  apartments  of  these  old  baronial  Castles  were  not 
ceiled  up  so  close  as  Chambers  are  now;  and,  if  one  sct 
bimself  to  accomplish  it,  it  was  not  difficult  to  over-hear 
any  thing  that  pasied  in  them. 

Whether  it  was  fear  for  her  adventurous  lover,  the 
natura)  curiosity  inherent  in  the  sex,  or  an  over-ruling 
Providence,  that  prompted  Elizabeth  at  that  time  to  go 
and  listen,  it  is  needless  here  to  discuss.  Yet  certainly 
she  did  go,  and,  with  trembling  limbs  and  a  palpitating 
heartf  heard  the  secret  fuUy  divulged  to  her  husband, 
with  many  aggravations,  ere  it  had  been  many  days  re- 
vealed  to  herseif.  Easily  foreseeing  what  would  be  the 
immediate  consequence,  she,  hastening  back  to  the  gar- 
den,  wamed  Carmichael  instantly  to  make  his  escape« 
and  mentioned  a  spot  where  he  would  find  all  the  neces- 
saries  of  life  by  night,  provided  he  thought  it  safe  to 
hide  in  the  vicinity.  Carmichael,  exprcting  from  this 
hint,  that  he  might  sometimes  meet  hersclf  at  that  spot, 
without  waiting  to  make  any  reply,  took  her  ad  vice — 
slipped  into  the  wood,  and  continued  his  flight  with  all 
e^Lpedition,  tili  he  was  out  of  danger  of  being  overtak- 
cn.  The  spot  which  the  baron  chose  for  a  hiding-place 
is  well  known,  and  it  is  still  pointed  out  by  the  shep- 
herds  and  farmers  ofjhe  Muir;  for  so  that  district  is 
called.  It  is  a  little  den  near  the  top  of  Herston-hill, 
from  which  he  could  see  all  that  passed  about  the  Castle 
of  Polmood;  where  no  one  could  approach  him  without 
being  seen  at  the  distancc  of  lialf  a  mile,  and  if  danger 
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appcared  on  either  side,  he  could  retire  into  the  othe 
sule  of  the  hill  with  all  deliberation,  and  witbout  ihe 
smallest  risk  of  being  discovered.  Here  we  will  leave 
him  to  linger  out  the  day,  to  weary  for  the  night,  and, 
when  that  arrived,  to  haunt  the  lanes  and  boortree-bush 
above  Polmood|  in  hopes  to  meet  bis  lovely  misguided 
Elizabeth,  and  return  to  tue  scenes  of  vioience  and  mys* 
tery  at  the  Castle  of  Polfnood. 


CHAP.  XVII. 


RosAT  had  no  sooner  informed  Polmood  of  the  singu* 
lar  circumstance,  that  Connel  the  gardener  was  young 
Carmichael  of  Hyndford  in  disguise,  than  he  formed 
resolutions  of  the  most  signal  vengeance  on  the  impos- 
tor,  on  Elizabeth,  and  on  Rosay  also.  The  truth  of  Ro- 
say's  Statement  he  could  not  doubt,  as  a  thousand  things 
occurred  to  bis  mind  in  testimony  of  it;  but  he  viewed 
this  anxious  and  acrimonious  act  of  divulgement  merely 
as.thc  eifect  of  jealousy  and  rivalship;  for,  with  him, 
no  doubt  remained  but  that  Elizabeth  was  alike  crimi- 
nal  with  both.  He  had,  both  now  and  on  a  former  oc- 
casion,  witnessed  her  o{)en  dalliances  with  Rosay;  and 
when  he  considered  how.  long  he  had  been  duped  by 
her  and  anotherparamour,  by  his  fonner  inveterate  ri- 
val  in  disguise,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  it  was  not 
witbout  bome  reason  that  he  now  viewed  his  wife  in  the 
worst  light  in  which  it  was  possible  any  man  could 
view  a  wife. 

He  pretended  to  treat  Rosay's  information  with  high 
contempt,  but  the  emotions  of  his  heart  could  not  be 
concealed. — In  a  short  time  thereafter, he  sallied  forth 
into  the  garden  with  a  frantic  impatient  mien,  and  hav- 
inj^  his  sword  drawn  in  his  band.  What  might  have 
been  the  consequcnces  cannot  now  be  positively  dcter- 
mined,  but  it  was  certaiiily  fortunate  for  Connel  the 
i^ardrner,  thal  Ir*  was  out  of  the  way;  as  the  enraged 
baron  sou^ht  evcry  part  where  he  was  wont  to  be  en»- 
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ploycdy  and  every  lane  where  he  used  to  stray,  to  no 
purpose;  but  having  no  suspicions  of  his  fiight,  he  hop- 
ed  to  meet  with  him  before  the  evening,  and  resolved 
to  restrain  bis  buming  rage  tili  then. 

On  that  very  evening  King  James  and  his  nobles  ar- 
rived  at  the  Castle  of  Polmood,  with  all  their  horses, 
houndsy  hawks,  and  other  hunting  appurtenances.  All 
was  hurry,  noisc,  bustle,  and  confusion.  Polmood  re- 
ceived  hi  royal  master  with  all  the  respect,  kiudness, 
and  affabillty,  which  he  was  master  of  at  the  time;  but 
James  whose  discernnlent  of  character  was  unequalled 
in  that  age,  soon  perceived  the  fcrment  of  his  mind. 

Elizabeth  did  all  that  lay  in  her  power  to  entcrtain 
her  guests,  and  to  render  them  comfortable;  and  she 
succeeded  to  a  certain  degree.  Polmood  complained 
of  a  severe  illness — left  the  banquet  again  and  again— 
walked  about  with  his  sword  in  his  band,  watching  foi 
the  base,  the  unprincipied  gardener,  resolving  to  wreck 
the  firstefTects  of  his  fury  on  him;  but  he  was  nowhere 
to  be  found,  nor  could  any  of  the  menials  give  the 
sraallest  account  of  him.  Elizabeth's  gayety  and 
cheerfulness  he  viewed  as  the  ebullitions  of  a  mind 
callous  to  every  sense  of  moral  obligement  and  innate 
propriety;  likeone  who  views  ascene  with  a  jaundiced 
eye,  every  thingappears  with  the  same  blemished  tint^ 
so,  to  his  distempered  fancy,  a  crime  was  painted  in 
every  action  of  his  unwary  and  careless  spouse^  how- 
ever  blameless  that  action  might  be. 

He  retumed  to  the  hall,  sat  down,drank  several  cups 
of  wine  in  a  kind  of  desperation,  and,  like  a  well-bred 
courtier,  laüghed  at  his  majesty's  jests  as  well  as  he 
could;  but  he  neither  listened  to  them,  nor  regarded 
them  for  all  that,  because  the  fury  of  his  heart  grew 
more  and  more  intolerable,  and  most  of  all,  on  leam- 
ing  the  arrangcments  which  were  made  in  the  Castle  for 
the  lodging  of  their  guests.  These  were  such  as  he 
deemed  the  most  complete  imaginable  for  preventing 
him  from  all  command  of,  or  watch  over,  his  faithless 
spouse  while.the  Company  remained,  and  such  as  ap- 
peared  the  most  convenient  in  the  world  for  an  unin- 
terrupted  inlercourse  between  her  and  Rosay.  Jealousy 
revls  every  thing  its  own  way,  and  so  as  to  bear  always 
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opon  one  point;  although,  as  in  the  present  in»t»iiC6> 
that  way  is  generali^  the  one  farthest  from  trulh. 

Elizabeth  Bever  acted  from  any  bad  motive:  her  ac- 
tion&  might  be  fraught  with  imprudence,  for  she  acted 
always  as  nature  and  feeting  directed,  without  consider* 
ing  farther  of  the  matter.  Thoughtless  she  certainly 
was,  but  a  mitid  more  chaste  and  unblemished  did  not 
xist.  Her  Chamber  was  situated  in  the  upper  story, 
and  the  best  in  the  Castle^  but  (ihough  with  the  utmost 
good  humour)  she  had  always  declined  passing  a  night 
in  the  same  Chamber  with  her  husband,  from  the  day 
after  their  marriage  to  the  present  moment,  and  at  the 
present  time  she  had  given  up  her  apartment  for  the  ac- 
commodation  of  two  of  the  royal  family*  Polmood, 
>ho  did  not  know  of  this  circumstance,  was  appointed 
to  sleep  among  twclve  or  fourteen  others  in  temporary 
beds  in  the  middle  flat,  and  Elizabeth  took  up  her  lodg- 
mg  with  her  waiting-maids,  on  a  flock  bed  on  the 
ground  floor. 

Several  of  the  nobles  did  not  undress,  of  which  num- 
her  Polmood  was  one«  who  supposed  Elizabeth  to  be  in 
her  own  Chamber,  on  the  same  flat  with  the  king,  Ro- 
say«  and  others  of  the  royal  line.  Strong  as  evidences 
had  hitherto  been  against  her,  he  had  never  been  able 
to  discover  her  in  any  very  blamable  Situation;  yet  he 
*bad  not  the  least  doubt,  but  that  she  was  that  night 
sleeping  in  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Rosay.  Every 
thing,  he  thought,  seemed  to  be  so  well  devised  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  wished-for  and  wicked  purpose 
— whereas  they  were  only  so  in  the  distempered  brain 
of  the  jealous  husband,  who  was  now  too  visibly  in  a 
State  of  derangement. 

Polmood  could  not  sleep,  but  flouched,  groaned  and 
wandered  about  like  a  troubled  ghost  1  he  more  he 
pondered  on  recent  discoveries  and  events,  the  more  he 
became  convinced  of  his  disgrace,  and,  judging  thati^ 
was  highly  im  proper  in  him  to  sufTer  them  longer  to  \p 
on  in  their  wickedness  under  his  own  roof,  he  resolvtd 
to  be  assured  of  it,  and  then  cut  them  both  ofl*  at  a  blow 
He  arose  from  his  couch,  on  which  he  had  lately  thix>wn 
himself — lefl  ihe  apartment,  telling  those  who  were 
awake,  that  he  was  extremely  ill,  and  was  obliged  lo 
walk  uut — wentbtraight  to  the  Chamber  ofElizalK'th— 
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opened  the  door,  and  entered.  The  nobles,  fatigued 
with  their  long  joumey,  and  mellowed  with  wine,either 
did  not  hear  the  slight  noise  he  made,  or  did  not  re- 
gard  it,  being  all  wrapped  in  a  profound  sleep.  He 
soon  discovered  that  there  were  two  in  a  bed;  that  the 
one  next  him  was  a  man,  whom  he  judged  to  be  Rosay, 
and  he  judged  aright;  and,  in  the  first  transport  of  rage, 
he  would  doubtless  have  run  him  through  the  body«  if 
any  weapon  had  been  in  his  band.  He  stood  some  mi- 
nutes  listening  to  their  breathing,  and  ^oon  began  to 
suspect,  that  the  other,  who  breathed  uncommonly 
strong9  was  not  Elizabeth.  Determined  however,  to 
ascertain  the  truth,  he  put  over  his  band  and  feit  his 
bearded  chin.  It  was  the  Lord  Hamilton,  the  constant 
companion  of  Rosay,  and  as  great  a  rake  as  himself. 
On  ieeling  Polmood's  band,  he  awokc;  and  thinking  it 
was  Rosay  who  had  thrown  his  arm  over  him,  he  push- 
ed  it  away,  bidding  him  keep  his  paws  nearer  to  him- 
seif,  and  be  d — d  to  him;  and  at  the  same  time  gave  him 
a  hearty  box  or  two  with  his  elbow. 

It  unfortunatcly  happened,  that  theamourous  Rosay 
had«  at  that  very  moment,  been  dreaming  of  Elizabeth; 
for  the  first  word  that  hc  pronounced  on  waking  was 
her  name.  Some  indeed,  allege  that  Rosay  was  not 
asleep,  and  that  he  understood  all  that  was  going  on; 
but  that  he  was  chagrined  at  the  reception  he  had  ex« 
perienced  from  Polmood,  and  much  more  at  being  frus« 
trated  in  all  his  designs  upon  Elizabeth;  and  that  he 
studied  revenge  upon  both.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
natural  Suggestion,  for  there  is  none  so  apt  to  brag 
of  favours  from  the  fair  sex  as  those  who  have  been  dis- 
appointed.  Be  that  as  it  may,  when  Lord  H«imilton 
threw  back  Polmood's  band,  and  began,  in  jocular 
mood,  to  retum  the  salute  upon  his  companion 's  ribs, 
Rosay  winced,  pretending  to  awake,  and  said  with  a 
languid  voice,  ^<  Elizabeth,  what  do  you  mean,  my  jew- 
cl?  Be  quiet,  I  teil  you,  Elizabeth/'  *<What  the  d— 1," 
Said  Hamilton,  *Ms  he  thinking  of?  O — n  the  fellow, 
I  suppose  he  thinks  that  he  is  sieeping  with  Pol- 
mood's lady."  It  would  be  improper  to  relate  all  the 
conversation  that  passed  betweenthem;  suflice  it  to  say, 
that  the  confession  which  Rosay  made  was  untrue,  like 
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that  of  every  libertine.  He  said  to  Lord  Hamilton,  that 
he  had  but  judged  too  rightly,  and  lamented  he  shoukl 
have  unfortunately  discovered  the  amour  in  his  sleep. 
O!  how  fain  Polmood  would  have  wrested  his  soul  from 
his  body;  but  he  commanded  his  rage,  resolving  to  give 
him  fair  play  for  his  life,  and  to  kill  him  in  open  day, 
with  his  sword  in  his  band,  rather  than  in  his  bed. 
*'Ah!  how  happy  a  man  you  are,**  said  Hamilton; 
**but  thy  affrontery  outgoes  all  comment;  who  eise 
would  have  attempted  the  lovely  and  chaste  Elizabeth?*' 
*'Not  altogether  so  chaste  as  you  imagine,'*  said  Ro- 
say;  ^besides  her  husband  and  myself,  she  haskeptan- 
other  paramour  in  disguise  ever  since  her  marriage." 
**  The  devil  she  has/'  retumed  Hamilton;  "  then  I  shall 
never  trust  to  appearances  in  woman  more.** 

Polmood  groaned  in  spirit — but,  unable  to  contain 
himself  longer,  he,  hastening  down  stairs,  took  down 
a  sword  from  the  armoury,  and  sallied  out,  in  hopes  of 
meeting  the  licentious  gardener.  The  ferment  of  his 
mind  was  such,  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  a- 
bout.  However,  when  he  got  into  the  fields  and  open 
air,  he  grew  better;  and  roved  about  at  will,  uttering 
his  moans  and  complaints  to  the  trees  and  the  winds, 
without  disturbing  any  one  but  himself.  But,  what  he 
little  dreamed  of,  Carmichael  overheard  some  of  his  la- 
mentations  and  threatenings  that  very  night. 

The  morning  came,  and  the  party  mounted,  and  rode 
forth  in  high  spirits  to  the  bunt.  From  knowing  the  mis* 
erable  night  which  Polmood  had  past,  the  generality  of 
the  Company  supposed  that  he  would  decline  beingof  the 
party  that  day,  but  he  made  no  such  proposal;  on  the 
cuntrary,  he  was  among  the  first  that  appeared,  dress« 
ed  in  the  uniform  which  all  those  who  joined  the  Roy- 
al party  in  the  chase  were  obliged  to  wear — he  had  otl  - 
er  schemes  in  contemplation  than  that  of  lingering  and 
pining  at  home — schemes  ofvengeance  and  ofblood 
The  king  asked  kindly  for  his  health,  and  how  he  had 
passed  tiie  night— he  thanked  his  majesty,  and  said  he 
had  been  but  so  so.  The  king  bade  him  not  be  cast 
down,  for  that  the  ardour  of  the  chase  would  soon  re- 
Store  him  to  his  wonted  health  and  cheerfulness.  Pol- 
mood shook  his  head,  and  said,  he  feared  it  never  would. 

Early  as  it  was  when  they  departed,  Elisabeth  was 
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ttp,  and  stirring  about,  seeing  that  every  one  had  wnat 
necessaries  he  required.  Every  one  seemed  more  anx- 
ious  thau  unother  to  compliment  hei>  and  pay  her  all 
manner  of  attention;  while  she,  on  her  part,  appeared 
to  be  exceedingly  cheerful  and  happy.  It  was  not  so 
with  Polmood:  he  was  so  thoughtful  and  absent,  that 
when  any  one  spoke  to  him,  he  neither  hcard  nor  re- 
garded,  and  his  hunting-cap  was  drawn  over  his  eyes.— 
When  his  new-liberated  hounds  fawned  upon  him,  he 
Struck  them;  and  when  his  hawk  perched  upon  his  arm| 
he  flung  him  again  into  the  air. 

The  tinchell  had  been  despatched  the  evening  before 
to  the  beights  around  the  forest  of  Frood.  The  place 
of  rendezvous,  to  which  the  deers  were  to  be  driven, 
Was  a  place  called  the  Quarter-hill,  somewhere  in  that 
neighbourhoodf  and  thither  the  king  and  his  lords  re- 

Caired  with  all  expedition.  But  the  tinchell  was  then 
ut  thin,  the  country  not  having  been  sufficiently  ap- 
prised  of  the  king's  arrival;  the  ground  was  unmanage- 
able,  and  the  deers  shy,  and  the  men  found  it  impossi- 
ble  to  circumscribe  them.  The  consequence  was,  that 
when  the  dogs  were  let  loose,  it  was  found  that  there 
were  not  above  a  dozen  deers  on  the  Quarter-hill.  The 
king  himself  shot  one  fine  stag  as  he  was  endeavouring 
to  make  his  escape;  other  two  were  run  down  by  the 
dogs  at  a  place  called  Carter- hope;  and  these  were  all 
the  deers  that  were  taken  thatday,  atleast  all  that  were 
gotten.  The  greater  number  made  their  way  by  a  steep 
rocky  hill  called  Ericle,  whei*e  they  left  both  the  riders 
and  the  dogs  far  behind.  But  it  being  the  first  day  of 
the  chase  that  year,  they  were  all  in  high  mettle,  and 
the  hunt  continued  with  unabated  vigour — many  new 
deers  were  started,  which  drew  off  the  ardent  hounds 
in  every  diroction,  and  the  chase  at  last  terminated  a- 
round  the  heightsof  a  wild  uncouth  glen,  called  Game- 
•ope.  When  the  ^traggling  parties  came  severally  to 
these  heights,  they  found  that  the  deers  had  taken  shel- 
ler among  the  rocks  and  precipices  from  which  it  was 
Qot  in  their  power  to  drive  them. 

Before  they  got  the  hounds  called  in,  itwaswearing 
cowards  the  evening.  They  were,  as  I  said,  grcatly 
scaitered — so  also  were  the  men,  who  had  foUowed  the 
touiid  of  ihc  hounds  and  the  echoes,  until  ihere  scarcely 
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remained  above  two  of  them  together;  and  to  add  to 
their  confusion,  a  raist  settled  down  upon  the  heighu; 
and  it  was  so  dose,  that  they  could  not  see  one  another, 
even  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards.  Long  did  they 
soand  the  bugles — long  did  they  shout  and  whistle,  en« 
deavouring  to  assemble,  but  the  confusion  still  grew 
the  greater;  and  the  issue  ultimately  was,  that  every 
one  was  obliged  to  find  his  way  back  to  the  Castle  oi* 
Polmood,  in  the  best  way  he  could,  where  they  continu- 
ed  to  arrive  in  twos  and  threes  until  near  midnight; 
others  did  not  appear  that  night,  and  some  never  arriv- 
ed  again. 

It  was  natural  enough  to  suppose,  thaf  some  of  the 
knights,  being  strangers  on  those  mountains,  would  wan- 
der in  the  fog  and  lose  their  way;  but  the  Company  were 
somewhat  startled,  when  it  was  reported  to  them  a  lit- 
tle  before  midnight,  that  Polmood's  steed  was  come 
home  without  his  inaster.  This  had  rather  a  suspi- 
cious  appearance;  for  of  all  men,  it  was  the  least  likely 
that  Polmood  would  lose  his  way,  who  knew  every  pass 
and  ford  in  the  forest  as  well  as  the  walks  in  his  own 
garden.  Elizabeth  appearing  to  be  a  litlle  alarmed, 
some  of  the  party  went  out  to  the  Stalls  to  ascertain  the 
truth.  What  was  their  astonishment,  when,  on  a  close 
examination,  they  found  that  the  steed  was  wounded 
with  a  sword;  and,  besides,  that  his  bridle,  mane,  and 
saddle^  were  all  bathed  in  blood — from  the  latter,  itap* 
peared  that  a  slight  effort  seemed  to  have  been  made  to 
clean  il.  When  they  bore  this  report  into  the  hall,  the 
Company  were  all  in  the  greatest  consternation,  and 
Elizabeth  grew  pale  as  death.  The  king  trembled; 
for  his  suspicions  fixed  instantly  on  his  brother,  Rosay; 
yet,  after  watching  him  for  some  time  with  the  great- 
est attention,  he  could  discover  not  even  the  most  dis- 
tant  symptons  of  guilt  in  his  looks  or  behaviour,as  far 
as  he  could  judge.  The  reports  of  individuals  were 
greatly  at  variance  with  regard  to  ttie  time  and  place 
where  Polmood  was  last  seen;  so  also  were  their  pro- 
posals  with  regard  to  what  was  most  proper  to  be  done. 
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m-rc  wanting  besides  Folmood.  These  wcrc — ihe  Lord 
HaTniltoii,  Ix>rd  James  Douglas  of  DalkeitK,  Sir  Pal 
rick  Hepburn,  and  his  friend  the  Lalrd  of  Lamingtoiu 
Some  ofthose,  it  was  conjectured,  might  have  lost  their 
wayj  but  that  Polmood  should  have  lost  his,  there  was 
no  probability. 

All  remained  in  doubl  and  perplexity  until  the  mom- 
ing.  When  the  morning  came,  a  great  number  of 
people  from  all  quarters  arrived  at  the  Castle,  in  order 
to  assist  the  king  and  his  nobles  in  driving  the  deer; 
but  he  told  them,  that  he  meant  to  give  his  horses  and 
hounds  some  rest,  until  he  saw  what  had  occasioned 
the  present  unaccountable  defection;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  ordered  that  every  house  in  the  country  adjacent, 
and  every  part  of  the  forest,  should  be  searched  with 
all  diligence,  and  every  inquiry  made  conceming  the 
knights  who  were  missing;  and  likewise,  that  the  liesh- 
men  should  excrt  themselves  in  recovering  their  scat- 
tered  hounds,  many  of  whom  were  still  missing. 

All  this  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  parties  of  men 
were  sent  off  in  every  direction.  The  two  lords,  Doug- 
las and  Hamilton,  were  soon  found.  They  had  com- 
pleteiy  lost  their  way  in  the  mist  the  eveniug  before, 
and  were  conducted  by  a  shepherd  to  the  Castle  of 
Hackshaw,  on  the  border  of  the  forest,  where  they  had 
received  a  curious  entertainment  from  an  old  churlish 
and  discourteous  knighc  named  Hugh  Porteus;  but  the 
others  they  had  not  seen,  nor  did  they  know  any  thing 
conceming  them. 

At  length,  after  much  searching  to  no  purpose,  one 
of  the  parties,  in  returning  homeward,  at  the  very  nar- 
rowesi  and  roost  impassabie  ford  of  Gamesope,  found  « 

the  bodies  of  two  knights  lying  together;  but  the  heads 
were  severed  from  them,  and  carried  away,  or  so  dis- 
posed  of^  that  they  could  not  be  found.  Both  their 
Bwords  were  drawn,  and  one  was  grasped  so  firm  in  a 
cold  bloody  band,  that  it  could  scarcely  be  forced  from  f 
it;  and,  from  the  appearance  of  the  blood  upon  that  f 
sword,  it  ws^s  evident  almost  to  a  certainty,  that  some 
deadly  wounds  had  been  given  with  it. 

All  this  was  perfectiv  unaccountable;  and,  as  th« 
uniibrm  which  the  king  s  party  wore  was  precisely  the 

H2 
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samc  on  evcry  one,  even  to  the  smallest  item,  thcy  could 
not  dislinguish  whose  bodies  they  were  which  had  bcen 
found;  and  afier  thcy  were  borne  to  Poltnood,  and  sub- 
jected  to  the  most  minute  examination,  there  were  not 
three  present  who  could  agree  in  opinion  conceming 
thcm.  The  onc,  from  the  slenderness  of  the  form,  was 
judged  to  be  that  of  Sir  Patrick  Hepburn;  but  whether 
the  other  was  the  retnains  of  Norman  of  Polmood,  or 
Donald  of  Lamington,  no  one  of  the  Company  could 
possibly  determine.  At  length,  when  they  had  almost 
despaired  of  determining  the  matter  absolutely,  Pol 
mood's  page  swore  to  the  identity  of  his  masters  sword« 
and  likewise  his  sandals,  or  hunting  brogues,  which 
ended  all  debates  on  the  subject.  The  bodies  were  bu- 
ried  at  Drumelzier,  as  those  of  Polmood  and  Sir  Pa- 
trick Hepburn,  and  great  mourning  and  lamentation 
was  made  for  them  by  all  ranks.  The  Latrd  of  Lam- 
ington  was  blamed  for  the  murder,  and  a  high  reward 
was  offered  by  the  king  for  his  apprehension,  but  all  was 
in  vainj  he  could  never  be  either  seen  or  heard  of. 

The  more  this  mysterious  business  wasdiscussed  af- 
terwards,  the  more  unaccountable  and  incredible  it  ap- 
peared.  Hepburn  and  Lamington  were  known  to  be 
relations,  his  most  intimate  and  loving  friends,  aud  no 
previous  contention  existed,  or  was  likely  to  exist,  be- 
tween  them;  and  as  to  Polmood,  Lamington  had  never 
before  seen  him,  so  that  no  grudge  or  animosity  could, 
with  any  degree  of  consistency,  be  supposed  to  have  ac- 
tuated  either  of  them  in  such  a  bloody  business,  as  to 
seek  the  life  of  the  other. 

In  Rosay's  heart^  no  doubt  remained  but  that  Car- 
michael  was  the  perpetrator  of  this  horrid  deed;  and  he 
secretly  rejoiced  that  it  had  so  fallen  out;  for  he  had  no 
doubt  but  that  the  sense  of  his  guilt  would  cause  him  to 
abandon  the  country  with  all  possible  speed;  and,  if  he 
dared  to  remain  in  it,  his  crime  would  eventually  bring 
him  to  the  block.  In  either  of  these  cases,  all  obstruc- 
tion  to  his  own  designs  upon  Elizabeth  was  removed. 
The  gaining  of  her  love  was  now  an  acquisition  of  somc 
moment,  as  she  was  likely  to  inherit  the  extensive  and 
valuable  estate  of  Polmood,  as  well  as  her  own  dowry- 
lands. 

Now  that  her  husband  was  out  of  the  way,  no  ane 
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living  ktiew  of  Carmichael  having  lurked  therc  so  Idiig 
-disguised,  save  Rosay;  iherefore,  in  order  that  he  might 
not  affront  Elizabeth,  and  thereby  alienate  her  affec- 
tiuns  sdll  the  more,  and,  likewise,  that  the  object  oi 
his  intended  conquest  might  still  retain  all  her  value 
and  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  he  judged 
it  proper  to  keep  that  circumstance  from  being  made 
public.  But,  that  the  king's  vengeance  might  be  point- 
ed  ari^ht,  and  that  Carmichael  might  not  escape  jiis- 
tice,  ii  he  dared  to  remain  in  the  country,  he  disclosed 
the  wholc  to  his  majesty  in  coniidence. 

James,  on  hearingthe  particulars  of  this  singular  ad- 
venture,  likewise  conceived  Carmichael  to  be  the  assas- 
sin;  yet  still  there  was  something  remaining  which  re- 
quired  explanation.  If  Carmichael  was  th.*  assassin, 
what  had  become  of  the  Laird  of  Lamington?  On  what 
account  had  he  absented  himselR  or  how  was  it  that  he 
could  neither  be  found  dead  nor  alive?  There  was  still 
something  inexplicable  in  this. 

From  the  very  first  moment  ihat  the  rumour  of  this 
fatal  catastrophc  reached  the  Castle  of  Polmood,  the 
suspicions  of  Elizabeth  pointed  to  Carmichael,  and  to 
him  alone.  She  knew  he  was  still  lurking  in  the 
neighbourhood,  forthe  provisions  and  the  wine,  which 
she  had  left  in  the  appointed  den,  had  been  regularly 
taken  away;  and  she  had  likewise  found  a  note  there, 
written  with  the  Juice  of  berries,  begging  an  interview 
with  her,  a  request  which  she  had  even  resolved  to  com- 
ply  with;  but  the  thoughts  that  he  was  a  murderer  now 
preycd  upon  her  mind.  The  more  the  affair  was  de- 
velopcd,  the  more  firmly  was  she  convinced  that  he  had 
slaln  he"  husband  in  hopes  of  enjoying  her  love;  and  sh. 
was  3ho::ked  with  horror  at  the  idea. 

She  went  to  the  den,  which-  she  knew  he  would  visit 
if  still  in  the  country,  and  left  a  note  below  the  stone  to 
the  following  purport: 

*^  Wretchl  thou  hast  slain  my  Ivusband,  and  I  know 
it.  Let  me  never  see  thy  face  again — fly  this  place,  and 
for  what  thou  hast  done,may'st  thou  be  pursued  by  the 
curses  of  Heaven,  as  thou  shalt  be  by  those  of  the 
wronged !*' 

She  scarcely  expected  that  he  would  get  this  letter; 
for,  like  Rosay,  she  imagined  he  would  instantly  flee  the 
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land;  but  on  examiniug  the  spot  next  day  slie  foi  nd  that 
it  was  gone. 

As  soon  as  thc  funeral  was  over,  the  king  withdrew 
with  his  sult  from  the  Castle,  that  Elizabeth  might  be 
sufFered  to  spend  the  days  appointed  for  mouming  in 
quietness  and  peace.  But  just  as  they  were  about  to 
depart,  Rösay  besought  of  his  royal  brother  to  sufTer 
him  to  stay  and  keep  Elizabeth  Company  for  some  time, 
representing  to  him,  that  Elizabeth  had  many  impor- 
tant  family  concerns  to  look  after,  for  which  she  was 
but  ill  Rtted,  and  would  be  much  the  better  of  one  to  as- 
sist  her.  The  king  did  not  thoroughly  comprehend 
the  nature  of  Rosay  s  desig^s  upon  Elizabeth;  but  he 
judged  that  her  beauty,  qualifications,  and  fortune,  now 
entitlcd  her  to  the  best  nobleman's  band  in  the  realm. 
He  was  likewise  himself  an  amorous  and  exceedingly 
gallant  knight,  and  knew  well  enough,  whatever  the 
women  might  pretend,  that  their  real  joy  and  happi- 
ness  were  so  much  connected  with  the  othcr  sex,  that 
without  them,  they  need  not  be  said  to  exist  On  thc 
ground  of  these  considerations,  he  agreed  at  once  to  his 
brother's  request,  on  condition  that  Elizabeth  joined  in 
it;  but  not  otherwise. 

Rosay  sought  out  Elizabeth  without  delay,  and  re- 
presented  to  her,  in  as  strong  terms  as  he  could,  how 
lonely  and  frightsome  it  would  be  for  her  to  l>e  Icft  by 
herselfy  in  a  place  where  such  foul  murders  had  lately 
been  perpetrated,  and  where,  as  was  reported,  the  ghost 
of  the  deceased  had  already  been  seen:  That  though  it 
was  incumbent  on  her  to  stay  a  while  at  the  Castle  ot 
Polmoody  in  order  that  she  might  put  her  late  husband's 
affairs  in  such  a  posiure  as  to  enable  her  to  leave  them, 
and  live  with  her  natural  protectress,  the  queen,  still 
there  was  no  decorum  nor  etiquette  forbade  the  retain- 
ing  of  a  friend  and  protector,  who  had  experience  in 
those  matters:  That  he  begged  of  her  to  accept  of  his 
Services  for  that  purpose,  and  he  would  wait  upon  her 
with  all  due  respect«  during  the  time  she  remained  at 
her  Castle,  and  afterwards  conduct  her  to  court,  where 
she  might  be  introduced,  either  as  dame  Elizabeth 
Hunter,  or  as  Elizabeth  duchess  of  Rosay,  which  ever 
she  had  a  mind  to.  Elizabeth  did  not  at  first  much  re 
^ish  the  proposal^  but  yet  was  unwilling  to  be  left  alone 
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and  Carmlchael,  having  forfeited  her  esteem  for  ever, 
by  the  foulest  of  murders,  she  found  that  her  heart  was 
vacant  of  attachments,  and  she  gave  a  ready,  but  cold 
consent  to  Rosay's  request,  there  being  no  other  in  the 
land  whom,  on  consideration,  she  could  choose  in  pre- 
ference. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 


On  the  day  that  the  King  and  his  suit  departed,  there 
came  an  old  palmer  to  the  Castle  of  Polmood,  a  monk  of 
the  Order  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  craved  an 
asylum  in  the  Castle  for  a  few  days,  with  much  singula- 
rity  and  abruptness  of  manner.  It  was  well  known,  that 
the  reig^  of  James  IV.  was  not  more  singular  for  its 
gayety  than  its  devotion,  and  that  the  court  took  the 
iead  in  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  Pilgrimages  to  the 
shrines  of  different  saints  were  frequent,  and  all  those 
in  holy  orders  were  reverenced  and  held  in  high  estima- 
tion;  therefore  the  request  of  the  old  monk  was  readily 
complied  with,  uncouth  as  his  manner  seemed;  and  a 
little  dark  Chamber,  with  only  one  aperture,  in  the  tur- 
ret  of  the  Castle,  was  assigned  to  him  for  a  lodging.  He 
was  a  man  of  melancholy  and  gloom,  and  he  shunned^ 
as  much  as  possible,  all  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Castle  and  places  adjacent  He  ate  little — kept 
closely  shut  up  in  his  Chamber  by  day — but  in  the  twi- 
light  was  often  seen  Walking  about  the  woods;  and  then, 
his  manner,  even  at  a  distance,  bespoke  a  distempered 
mind.  His  step  was  at  one  time  hurried  and  irregulär; 
at  another,  slow  and  feeble,  and  again  all  of  a  sudden 
he  would  pause  and  stand  as  still  as  death.  He  was 
looked  upon  as  a  fanatic  in  religion;  but,  as  he  offered 
härm  to  no  one,  he  was  pitied  and  loyed  rather  than 
feared.  He  was  often  heard  conversing  with  himself^ 
or  with  some  unseen  being  beside  him;  but  if  any  one 
me\  or  approached  him,  he  started  like  a  guilty  person, 
and  slunk  away  into  ihe  wood,  or  among  the  deep  banks 
of  the  river. 
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It  is  now  time  to  mention,  thal  Carmichacl  did  ntai 
fly  the  country,  as  Elizabeth  expectcd;  but,  as  no  morc 
victuats  or  wine  were  deposited  in  ihe  appointed  den, 
he  found  that  lo  remain  longer  there  in  entire  conceal- 
ment  was  impracticable,  and,  therefore,  thatsome  new 
expedient  was  absolutely  necessary.  He  was  by  the 
king's  express  command,  and  under  the  forfeiture  of 
his  life,  banished  twenty  miles  from  court,  whcrever 
the  court  niight  be,  and  so  long  were  the  miles  on  those 
days,  that  Carmichael  durstnot  approach  his  own  here- 
diiary  domains  when  the  court  was  at  Edinburgh;  but 
as  the  court  was  now  at  Crawmel,  and  within  five  miles 
of  him,  the  danger  of  being  discovered  at  that  time  was 
redoubled;  besides  which,  the  prejudice  of  the  country 
was  likely  to  run  strongly  against  him,  on  account  of 
the  late  murders.  But  notwithstanding  of  all  this,  so 
rooted  were  his  affections  upon  Elizabeth,  that,  maugre 
all  danger  and  Opposition,  he  determined  to  remain 
near  her. 

Some  other  disguise  being  now  necessary — he  thrcw 
away  his  red  wig  and  beard,  and,  without  any  farther 
mask,  equipped  himself  as  a  humble  shepherd,  with  a 
grey  plaid  about  his  Shoulders,  and  a  broad  blue  bonnet 
on  his  head.  He  went  and  offered  his  Services  to  one 
of  his  own  tenants,  who  held  the  farm  of  Stenhope,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Polmood. 

His  conditions  were  so  moderate,  that  his  Services 
were  accepted  of,  and  he  set  about  his  new  uccupation 
with  avidity,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  his  beloved  Eli- 
zabeth—of  being  again  reconciled  to  her,  and  perhaps 
of  wrapping  her  in  his  grey  plaid,  in  the  green  woods 
of  Polmood — but  wo  the  while!  she  had  again  subjected 
herseif  to  the  guidance  and  the  snares  of  the  unprinci- 
pled  Rosay. 

He  watched  the  woods  and  walks  of  Poltnood,  with 
more  assiduity  than  his  own  fiock;  but  so  closely  was 
Elizabeth  haunted  in  these  walks  by  Rosay,  that  he 
could  never  once  encounter  or  discover  her  aloae;  he 
nevcrihelesscontinued  to  watch  her  with  increased  con- 
stancy^for  he  loved  her  aboveevery  other  thingonearth. 

1 1  ad  Rosay  been  any  other  person  ihan  the  kinj^'s  own 
brother,  he  would  have  challengcd  him  instantly,  but  as 
it  wap,  had  he  done  so,  conxplete  ruin  to  him  jind  his 
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hotise  would  have  ensued.  However,  rather  than  be 
completely  baffled,  he  seems  to  have  half  determined  on 
dotng  it.  It  Is  perhaps  unwarrantable  to  assert,  that 
he  really  formed  such  a  resolution,  but  it  is  ceriain  he 
kept  always  bis  broad-sword  hid  in  a  hollow  tree,  at  the 
enirance  into  the  wood  of  Polmood,  and  whenever  he 
strayed  that  way,  he  took  it  along  with  him  below  bis 
plaidy  whatever  might  happen. 

A  dreadful  Sensation  was  by  this  time  excited  about 
the  Castle  of  Polmood.  A  rumour  had  circulated,  evcn 
before  the  burial  of  the  two  murdered  chieftains,  that 
the  ghost  of  the  late  iaird  had  been  seen  in  the  environs 
of  the  Castle;  which  report  was  laughed  at,  and,  except 
by  the  peasantry,  totally  disregarded.  But,  before  a 
week  had  elapsed»  the  apparition  had  been  again  and 
again  seen,  and  that  by  persons  whose  veracity  could 
not  be  disputed.  The  terror  becanie  general  in  the  fa- 
mily,  particularly  over  tlie  weaker  individuals.  It 
reigned  with  such  despotic  sway,  that  even  the  stoutest 
hearls  were  somewhat  appaiied.  The  menials  desert- 
ed  from  their  Service  in  pairs — horror  and  sleepless 
confusion  prevailed  every  night — comments  and  sur- 
mises  occupied  the  day,  and  to  such  a  height  did  the 
perturbation  grow,  that  Elizabeth,  and  her  counseüor 
Rosay,  were  obliged  to  come  to  the  resolution  of  asud- 
dcn  departure.  A  shorl  day  was  fixed  on  for  the  dis- 
posing  of  the  costly  furniture,  or  sending  it  away,  and 
the  Castle  of  Polmood  was  to  be  locked  up,  and  left  de- 
solate and  voidy  for  an  habitation  to  the  owlets  and  the 
spirits  of  the  wilderness. 

The  report  at  iirst  originated  with  the  old  house- 
keeper,  who  averred  that  she  had  heard  her  late  maa- 
ter's  voice;  that  he  spoke  to  her  distinctly  in  the  dead 
of  the  night,  and  told  her  of  some  wonderful  circum« 
stance,  which  she  could  not  remember,  from  having 
been  so  overpowered  by  fear;  but  that  it  was  something 
about  her  lady.  She  delivered  this  relation  with  ap- 
parent  seriousness;  but  there  was  so  much  incongruity 
and  contradiction  in  it,  that  all  who  were  not  notori- 
üusly  superstitious  disbelieved  it. 

Shortly  after  this,  a  young  serving  man  and  a  maiden 
who  were  lovers,  had  gone  out  after  the  labours  of  the 
day  into  the  covert  of  the  wnnd.  to  whisper  their  love» 
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sick  tale.  They  were  sitting  in  a  little  semi-circulaf 
den,  more  than  half  surromided  by  flowery  broom, which 
had  an  opening^  in  front  to  an  avenue  in  the  wood  ;  and 
the  maid  was  leaning  upon  her  lover's  bosom,  while  he 
was  restin?  against  the  bank,  with  bis  arms  aroundher 
waist.  Often  before  had  they  conversed  on  their  little 
plans  of  future  iife,  which  were  unambitious,  and  cir- 
cumscribed  within  a  narrow  sphere.  They  were  that 
night  recapitulating  them;  and  as  much  of  their  depen- 
dence  had  been  on  the  bounty  and  protection  of  their 
late  master,  they  could  not  dwell  long  on  the  subject 
without  mentioning  him,  which  they  did  with  the  deep- 
est  regrety  and  with  some  aignificant  and  smothered  ex- 
clamations.  From  one  thing  to  another,  so  serious  and 
regretful  was  their  fratne  of  tnind,  that  it  led  to  the  fol- 
lowing  dialogue,  a  Singular  one  enough  to  have  taken 
place  between  two  young  lovers,  and  at  that  hour  of  the 
evening,  as  the  day-light  was  just  hanging  with  a  dying 
languishment  over  the  verge  of  the  western  hill. 

^'  It  is  a  sad  thing  that  I  cannot  give  over  dreaming« 
William,'*  said  the  fair  rustic  **Do  you  think  there 
is  any  other  person  so  much  troubled  with  their  dreams 
as  I  am?'*  **Your  dreams  must  be  always  good  and 
sweet,  like  yourself,  Anna.'*  "They  are  always  sweet 
and  delightful  when  I  dream  about  you,  William;  but 
I  have  had  some  fearsome  dreams  of  late;  heav  v,  heavy 
dreams!  Ah!  such  dreams  as  I  have  had!  I  fear  that 
they  bode  no  good  to  us.  What  is  it  to  dream  of  the 
dead,  William?" 

**  It  generally  betokens  good  to  the  dreamer,  or  tc 
those  who  are  dreamed  of,  Anna."  **  Ah,  William,  I 
fear  not!  I  have  heard  my  mother  say,  that  there  wai 
one  general  rule  in  dreaming,  which  might  always  be 
depended  on.  It  was  this,  that  dreams  never  bode  good 
which  do  not  leave  grateful  and  pleasing  impressions 
on  the  mind; — mine  mu$t  be  bad,  very  bad  indeed! 
How  comes  it,  William,  that  whenever  we  dream  of 
the  dead,  they  are  always  living?"  **God  knows,  An- 
na! it  is  a  curious  reality  in  the  nature  of  dreaming 
We  ofien  dream  of  the  living  as  being  dead;  but  when- 
ever we  dream  of  those  that  are  dead,  they  are  always 
alive  and  well."  "  Aye,  it  is  indeed  so,  William;  and 
we  never  theo  ''«member  that  they  are  departed  this 
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life— never  once  recollect  that  the  gravc  separates  us 
and  them."  *^  AH  these  things  have  a  language  of  their 
own,  Anna,  to  those  who  understand  them;  but  they 
are  above  our  comprehension,  and  therefore  we  ought 
not  to  think  of  them,  nor  talk  of  them;  for  thinking  of 
them  leads  us  into  error^  and  talking  of  them  makes  us 
sad;  and  lo  obviate  both  these,  I  will  reave  a  kiss  from 
your  sweet  Ups,  my  Anna,  and  compel  you  to  change 
the  <*ubject''  **0  no,  William,  do  not;  I  love  to  talk 
of  these  things^for  I  am  much  concerned  about  them; 
and  whatever  concerns  me  I  love  to  talk  of  to  you." — 
**  And,  pray,  what  may  those  dreams  have  been,  which 
have  given  my  Anna  so  much  concern?" 

^'I  have  been  dreaming,  and  dreaming  of  our  late 
master,  William!  Ah,  such  dreams  I  have  had!  I  fear 
there  has  been  foul  play  going  on.  *'  **  Hush,  hush,  my 
Anna!  we  must  not  say  what  we  think  about  that;  but, 
for  my  part,  I  know  not  what  to  think.'* — "Listen  to 
me  William,  but  don't  be  angry,  or  laugh  at  me;  I  be- 
lieve,  that  Alice  the  housekeeper's  tale,  about  the  ghost 
that  spoke  to  her,  is  every  word  of  it  true.'* — *'  Do  not 
believe  any  such  thing,  my  dear  Anna;  believe  me,  it  is 
nothing  more  than  the  workingsofa  distempered  ima- 
gination.  Because  the  late  events  are  wrapt  in  mystery, 
the  minds  of  individuals  are  oppressed  by  vague  con- 
iectures,  and  surmises  of  dark  and  infamous  deeds,  and 
in  sleep  the  fancy  tums  to  these  images,  and  is  fright- 
ened  by  fantasies  of  its  own  creation.  I  would  not  have 
you,  nor  any  woman,  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
ghosts.*' — **  Ah,  William,  I  could  reason  with  you  on 
that  poMit  for  ever,  for  I  must  and  will  always  believe 
in  it  That  belief  gives  one  a  pleasing  idea  of  an  over> 
ruling  Providence,  of  a  just  God,  who  will  not  suffer 
the  guilty  and  the  murderer  to  escape;  nor  those  of  his 
creatures,  who  are  innocent,  to  be  destroyed.  But  I 
know,  William,  that  you  will  not  disbelieve  my  word, 
therefore  I  will  teil  it  to  you,  though  1  would  not  to  any 
other.  I  Said  I  dreamcdof  our  late  maslei^— but,  Wil- 
liam, I  believe  as  truly  as  I  believe  that  I  am  lying  in 
your  arms,  that  I  heard  him  speaking  and  lamenting 
last  night.  '* — "  But  that  was  only  in  your  sleep — it  was 
only  through  your  sleep,  my  dear  Anna,  that  you  heard 
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nin  .'• — **No,  William;  as  faras  I  can  judge,  I  wasaa 
fully  awake  as  I  am  at  this  momenl.*' — **My  ilear  An- 
na, you  must  think  no  more  of  dreams  and  apparitions« 
there  are  really  no  such  things  in  nature  as  apparitions. 

1  couid  teil  you  a  tale,  that  would " 

Here  Anna  laid  her  band  upon  her  lover*s  mouth  to 
top  him,  for  she  heard  something  that  alarmed  her. 
"Hush!''  Said  she,  in  a  low  whisper;**what  is  that?  I 
hear  something  Coming.  Great  God !  what  can  it  pos- 
sibly  be  that  is  here  at  this  time  of  night?'*  Thcy  held 
in  their  breath  and  listened,  and  distinctly  heard  aslight 
rustling  among  the  branches,  which  they  at  length  dis- 
tinguished  to  be  the  sound  of  something  approaching 
them  with  soft  and  g^ntle  Steps.  It  came  close  to  the 
Ude  of  the  bush  where  they  lay,  and  then  stood  stilL 
Fhey  were  lying  as  still  as  death;  but  they  could  see 
nothing  for  the  broom,  while  their  hearts  were  beating 
so,  that  their  repressed  breathing  was  almost  cut  short 
After  a  considerablc  pause,  it  uttered  a  long  deep  groan; 
— terror  thrilled  their  whole  frames;— every  hair  on 
their  heads  crept  as  with  life,  and  their  spirits  melted 
within  them.  Another  pause  ensued, — after  which  they 
heard  it  utter  these  words,  in  a  tone  of  agony,  and  just 
loud  enough  to  be  distinctly  heard: — "  Yes,  ycs?  it  was 
she — it  was  she! — O  wicked^  wicked  Elizabeth!"  So 
saying  it  came  forward  to  the  opening  in  the  broom, 
where  it  stood  before  their  sight.  It  had  one  band  upon 
its  breast,  and  its  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ground.  In 
that  Position  it  remained  for  about  half  a  minute,  and 
then,  in  the  same  voice  as  before,  said,  **  The  torments 
of  hell  are  slight  to  this?"  On  uttering  these  words,  it 
shook  its  head  with  a  slow  swimming  motion,  and  van- 
ished  from  their  sight.  It  might  have  passed  into  the 
air — it  might  have  sunk  into  the  earth — it  might  have 
stood  still  where  it  was,  for  any  thing  they  knew,  as 
their  senses  were  benumbed,  and  a  darkness,  deeper 
than  that  of  the  midnight  dungeon,  seemed  to  have  fal- 
len upon  them. 

For  a  considerable  time  did  they  lie  panting  in  each 
othe-'s  arms,  without  daring  to  utter  a  word.  Wil- 
liam first  broke  silence:  *'  Great  God  of  heaven!"  said 
He;  *'  what  is  the  meaning  of  this?" — **  Did  you  sce  the 
figure  that   passed,  William?** — *' Yes  Anna." — And 
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did  you  iiol  know  the  voice  and  the  stride?*'  said  sne. 
**  Yes,  yes!  it  is  needless,  it  is  sinful  todeny  it!  1  knew 
them  too  well — my  mind  is  mazed  and  confounded. 
Eternal  God !  Ihis  is  wonderful !"  *'  Is  it  not,  William? 
I'm  sure  we  saw  him  nailed  in  the  cofEn,  and  laid  in 
bis  grave." — '*We  did  Anna!  we  did!** — *'And  we 
saw  him  lying  a  lifeless,  headless  trunk;  and  the  streams 
f  blood  were  crusted  black  üpon  bis  arms,  and  upon  bis 
>reast!  did  we  not,  William?  — ^"Itistrue,  Anna!  it  is 
all  truel*' — **  Yet  bere  he  is  again,  Walking  in  bis  own 
real  form  and  manner,  and  speaking  in  bis  own  voice." 
The  borror  wbicb  tbese  reflectionsoccasioned,togetber 
with  wbat  sbe  bad  just  seen,  were  too  mucb  for  tbe 
mind  of  tbe  poor  girl  to  brook:  sbe  crept  closer  and 
closer  to  ber  lover's  bosom  witb  a  kind  of  frantic  grasp, 
uttered  one  or  two  convulsive  moans,  and  fainted  away 
in  bis  arms. 

Agitated  as  tbe  young  man  was,  bis  fears  for  ber  got 
the  better  of  bis  trepidation,  or  at  least  gave  it  a  dif- 
ferent  bias;  he  sprung  up  and  ran  towards  tbe  river, 
wbicb  was  nigb,  to  bring  ber  some  water.  Wben  be 
Game  near  it,  be  found  be  bad  notbing  to  carry  water  in; 
but,  as  tbe  only  Substitute  witbin  bis  reacb  for  sucb  a 
purpose,  by  an  involuntary  Impulse  be  pulled  off  bis 
bonnet,  and  rusbed  to  tbe  side  of  tbe  pool  in  order  to 
fill  it.  But,  wben  be  stooped  for  tbat  purpose,  bis  burry 
and  agitation  was  sucb,  tbat  be  slipped  bis  foot,  and  feil 
beadlong  into  tbe  pool.  Tbis  accident  was  not  unfor- 
tunate,  for  tbe  sudden  emersion  brougbt  bim  better  to 
bis  senses  tban  any  tbing  eise  could  at  tbat  time  bave 
done.  He  sooYi  regained  bis  feet,  filled  bis  bonnet  witb 
water,  and  ran  towards  bis  beloved  Anna.  Tbe  bonnet 
would  bold  no  water — so  it  was  all  gone  in  two  seconds 
•— however,  be  ran  on,  carrying  it  as  if  still  füll  to  tbe 
brim.  When'be  came  lo  ber,  and  found  tbat  be  could 
not  give  ber  a  drink,  as  tbe  next  best  resource,  be  clap- 
ped  the  wet  bonnet  upon  ber  face,  and  pressed  it  close 
witb  both  bis  hands.  If  sbe  bad  been  capable  of  breath- 
ing,  be  would  certainly  bave  suffocated  ber  in  a  short 
time;  but  tbe  streams  of  water,  tbat  ran  down  berneck 
and  bosom,  from  tbe  saturated  bonnet,  soon  provcd  ef- 
fective  in  rcstoring  animation. 

As  soon  as  sbe  was  ag:ain  able  to  speak  distinctlf. 
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they  feil  both  upon  their  knees,  committed  therosehes 
to  ihe  care  and  protection  of  Heaven,  and  then  walked 
honie  together,  the  maiden  supported  by  her  affection- 
ate  lover. 

That  very  night  was  the  dreadful  intelligence  circu« 
latcd  among  the  vassals  and  inenials  about  the  Castle^ 
and  before  noon,  next  day,  it  had  gained  ground  ex- 
ceedingly,  and  was  indeed  become  a  terrible  story.  It 
was  in  every  one's  mouth,  that  the  ghost  of  the  late 
laird  had  appeared  to  thetwo  lovers  in  his  own  natural 
form  and  habit;  that  he  had  conversed  familiarly  with 
them,  and  toid  them  that  he  was  condetnned  to  hell,  and 
Buffering  the  most  dreadful  torments;  and  that  Eliza- 
beth, his  own  lady,  had  murdered  him. 

That  their  laird  should  have  been  condemned  to  hell 
astonished  the  natives  very  much  indeed;  fon  they  had 
aiways  looked  upon  him  as  a  very  good  man,  and  true 
:o  his  king  and  country.  However,  some  acknowledged 
Chat  the  spirit  had  better  means  of  information  than 
they  had,  and  couid  not  possibly  be  wrong;  while  others 
oegan  to  make  the  sage  remark,  that  *  people  were  ill 
to  know.' 

But  that  Elizabeth  should  have  been  the  murderer 
of  her  lord  appeared  far  more  unaccountable,  as  it  ve^s 
well  known  that  she  was  at  home  during  the  whole  ol 
.hat  day  on  which  he  was  slain,  and  had  spent  it  in 
itmost  gayety  and  bu&tle,  making  preparations  for  tu. 
accommodation  of  her  guests  in  the  evening.     That  .'^t 
could  have  suborned  the  Laird  of  Lamington  to  it 
der  him  was  as  improbale;  for,  saving  a  slight  salu*  ^ 
siie  had  never  once  exchanged  words  with  him;  and  it 
was  utterly  impossible  that  she  could  have  held  any 
converse  with  him,  without  the  rest  of  the  Company 
having  known  of  it. 

It  would  have  been  blasphemy  to  have  said  the  ghost 
was  lying;  yet,  though  none  durst  openly  avow  it,  some 
went  the  unwarrantable  length  of  thinking,  in  their  own 
hearts,  that  it  was  misinformed,  or  had  some  way  taken 
up  the  story  wrong. 

The  story  reached  the  ears  of  Elizabeth.  She  was 
far  from  being  naturally  superstitious;  and  had,  more- 
over,  associated  but  little  with  the  country  people  ot 
^cotldnd,  consequently.  Was  not  suüiciently  initiated 
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into  the  truth  and  mysteryof  apparitionsjnay,  she  was 
not  even  a  proselyte  to  the  doctrine,  which  was  a  shame- 
ful  error  in  her.  But,  instead  of  being  displeased,  as 
some  would  have  been,  at  being  blamed  for  the  raurder 
of  her  hiisband,  she  only  laughed  at  it,  and  stated,  that 
she  wished  the  ghost  would  appear  to  her,  and  teil  her 
such  a  Story;  that  she  would  walk  in  the  wood  every 
night,  in  hopes  of  meeting  it,  that  she  might  confron 
and  give  it  the  lie  in  its  teeth* 

In  this  manner  did  the  graceless  Elizabeth  sport  and 
jeer  about  the  well-attested  and  sublime  truths,  so  long 
and  so  fondly  cherished  by  our  forefathers,  even  after 
she  had  heard  the  two  young  lovers  relate  their  tale  ot 
wonder  with  the  gratest  simplicity,  and  after  she  had 
Seen  the  young  woman  lying  ill  of  a  fever,  into  which 
her  agitation  had  thrown  her. — But  mark  the  conse- 
quence: — 

On  that  very  night,  or  the  one  following,  as  Elizabeth 
was  lying  awake  in  her  Chamber,  between  twelve  and 
one  o'clock  of  the  morning,  she  heard  the  sound  of  foot- 
Steps  Coming  hastily  up  the  stair.  Her  heart  beat  with 
a  Strange  Sensation;  but  the  door  of  her  apartment  be- 
ing locked  in  the  inside,  and  the  key  taken  out,  she 
thrrefore  knew  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  thing  to 
enier  there. 

'  »ixOwever,  it  came  close  to  her  door,  where  it  stop- 
pciil,''and  she  saw  some  glimmerings  of  light,  which  en* 
t^Ud  by  the  keyhole  and  frame  of  the  door.     The  door 

-irstrong,  and  the  holt  was  fast;  but,  at  the  very  first 
toleh  of  that  mysterious  and  untimely  visitant,  the 
massy  lock  opened  with  a  loud  jerk,  and  the  door  flew 
back  to  the  wall  with  such  violence  that  the  clash 
made  all  the  vaults  of  the  Castle  to  resound  again; — 
«vhen,  horrid  to  relate  1  who  should  enter  but  the  identi- 
cal  form  and  figureof  her  late  husbandl  and  in  such  a 
guise! — Merciful  Heaven!  was  there  ever  a  female 
heartf  but  that  of  Elizabeth,  which  could  have  stood  the 
shock!  He  was  half-naked,  with  his  head  and  legs  quite 
bare — his  cc)our  was  pale  as  deaih— his  hair  brislled 
upon  his  crown — and  his  unearthly  eyes  rolled  like 
those  of  one  in  a  frenzy,  or  fit  of  madness;  he  had  a 
Ughted  torch  in  the  one  band,  and  a  naked  sword  ia 
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the  other,  and  in  this  guise  he  approached  the  bed 
where  lay,  all  alone,  the  beauteous  and  helpless  Eli- 
zabeth. 

I  have  often  hadoccasion  to  mention   the  cool  un- 
moved  temper  of  Elizabeth's  mind;  still  it  was  themind 
of  a  woman;  and  any  one  will  readily  suppose  that  this 
was  too  much  for  the  heart  of  any  woman  to  bear.     It 
was  not.     Some  may  term  it  insensibility,  and  certain- 
ly  it  bore  a  resemblance  to  it  occasionally;  but  it  is  an 
old  established  maxim  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains,  that  ^'he  who  is  unconscious  of  any  crime, 
is  incapable  of  terror;"  and  such  roaxims  must  always 
be  held  sacred  by  the  collector  of  legends.     May  we 
not  then,  in  charity,  suppose  that  it  was   this  which 
steeled  the  heart  of  Elizabeth  against  all  sudden  sur- 
prises  and  qualms  of  terror.     Some  readers  may  think 
that  Elizabeth's  conduct  was  not  quite   blameless — 
grant  that  it  was  not,  still  her  heart  was  so— >her  errors 
wereerrors  of  nature,  notof  principle;  and  on  the  great 
basis  of  self-approval  must  all  actions  be  weighed;  for 
how  can  criminality  be  attached  to  an  action,  when  by 
that  action  no  evü  whatever.wasintended?  Certainly  by 
no  rule  in  which  justice  is  predominant  Elizabeth  was 
conscious  of  no  guilt,  and  teared  no  evil. 

When  the  dreadful  spectre  approached  her  bed,  she 
was  lying  in  such  an  attitude  (when  her  extraordinary 
personal  beauty  is  considered)  as  might  have  made  the 
heart  of  the  most  savage  fi^nd  relent.  Her  face  was 
tumed  towards  the  door,  the  bed-clothcs  were  flung  a 
little  back,  so  that  her  fair  neck  and  bosom,  like  the 
most  beautiful  polished  ivory,  were  partly  seen,  while 
one  of  her  armswas  lying  carelessly  outstretched  above 
the  coverlet,  and  the  other  tumed  back  below  her 
cheek. 

Almost  any  other  woman,  placed  in  the  same  circum- 
stances,  would  have  swooned  away,  or  raised  such  an 
hideous  outcry  and  disturbance,  as  would  have  alarm- 
ed  all  within  the  Castle.  Elizabeth  did  neither — she 
kept  her  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  horriü  figure,  and 
did  not  so  much  as  move,  or  alter  her  position,  one 
inch.  The  apparition  likewisekept  its  looks  bent  up- 
on  her,  came  onward,  and  stared  over  her  in  the  bed; 
:)ut  in  those  looks  there  was  no  softness,  no  love,  nor  th« 
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sUghtest  shade  ofpity,  but  a  hellish  gleam  of  disap« 
pointment,  or  something  resembling  it.  He  approach- 
ed,  lumed  round,  strode  to  the  other  corner  of  the  room, 
and  she  heard  it  pronounce,  with  great  emphasis,  the 
Word  **  Again!*'  After  whichit  walked  hastily  out  at 
the  door,  which  it  closed,  and  left  locked  as  before. 

Elizabeth  neither  arose  herseif,  nor  did  she  call  up 
any  of  her  household,  until  it  was  day,  though  she  lay 
in  a  State  of  the  greatest  uneasiness.  She  was  neither 
terrified  nor  chilled  with  dread,  but  she  was  utterly  as- 
tonishedy  and  what  she  had  seen  was  to  her  quite  un- 
accountable. 

Next  day  she  told  it  to  her  waiting-maid,  who  was  a 
great  favourite  with  her,  and  who  implicitly  believed 
it;  and  she  afterwards  related  the  whole  to  Rosay,  who 
used  all  his  rhetoric  in  order  to  pursuade  her  that  it 
was  a  dream;  but  she  assured  him  with  the  greatest 
calmness«  that  it  was  not,  and  requested  that  both  he 
and  the  maid  would  watch  with  her  in  the  same  Cham- 
ber the  night  following.  Rosay  consented,  but  pleaded 
hard  that  the  Company  of  the  maid-servant  might  be 
dispensed  with;  and  though  his  suit  was  listened  to 
with  the  utmost  complacency,  it  wa§  not  granted. 

It  is  necessary,  before  proceeding  farther,  to  State 
some particulars  of  Rosay's  behaviour  to  Elizabeth  dur- 
ing  the  time  that  had  elapsed  of  her  widowhood;  for 
the  motives  which  induced  to  such  behaviour  cannot 
now  be  ascertained.  He.talked  now  often  to  her  of 
marriage,  as  soon  as  decency  wotäd permitj  andhadeven 
gone  so  far  as  to  press  her  to  consent,  but  this  was  on- 
ly  when  she  appeared  to  take  oflence  at  his  liberties,  and 
when  he  could  not  find  aught  eise  to  say.  He  was  never- 
theless  all  the  whilc  using  his  most  strenuous  endea- 
vours  to  seduce  her  morals  and  gain  possession  of  her 
person;  and,  as  the  time  of  theirretirement  atPolmood 
was  now  speedily  drawing  to  a  conclusion,  he  deter- 
mined  to  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  which  his 
Situation  afibrdedy  in  order  to  accomplish  his  selfish 
purpose.  He  well  knew,  that  if  he  could  not  prevül 
upon  her  to  yield  to  his  wishes  while  they  remained  in 
that  solitude,  and  where  Elizabeth  had  no  other  person 
to  amuse  or  attend  to  her  save  himself,  he  could  never 
be  able  to  accomplish  it  at  court,  wh^re  she  would  be 
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Rurrounded  bj  such  a  number  of  admirers.  These  cos* 
siderations  brought  him  to  ihe  resolution  of  leaving  bo 
art  or  stratagem  utiattempted. 

The  truth  is,  that  Elizabeth  seems  to  have  admitted 
of  freedoms  and  familiarities  from  Rosay,  which  shc 
ought  not  to  have  admitted;  but  such  being  the  court 
fashions  in  those  days,  she  attributed  these  freedoms  to 
the  great  admiration  in  which  he  held  her  person  and 
accomplishments,  and  not  only  forgave,  but  seemed 
pleased  wilh  them.  He  was  accustomed  to  toy  with 
her,  and  kiss  her  band  right  frequently;  and,  indeed, 
she  may  be  said  to  have  granted  him  every  freedom  and 
indulgence  that  he  could  with  propriety  ask.  But  either 
from  exalted  notions  of  the  dignity  of  the  sex«  or  outoi 
regard  for  her  exquisite  beauty  and  form,  she  seems  to 
have  hitherto  maintained  the  singular  resolution  of  ne* 
ver  subjecting  her  person  to  the  will  of  any  man  living; 
— if  she  did  so  to  her  late  husband,  it  was  more  than 
those  who  were  acquainted  with  them  had  reason  to 
suppose.  She  had  always  repulsed  Rosay  sharply  whea 
he  presumed  to  use  any  undue  freedoms  with  her,  but 
with  so  much  apparent  gayety  and  good  humour,  that 
the  amourous  duk|  knew  not  what  to  make  of  her  senti- 
ments.  His  frequent  proposals  of  marriage  she  did  not 
much  regard  or  encourage;  for  perhaps  she  was  aware, 
that  it  was  only  a  specious  pretence,  a  piece  of  courtly 
gallantry,  when  he  could  not  find  aught  better  to  say. 
He  haunted  her  evening  and  moming— -led  her  into  the 
thickest  parts  of  the  woods  by  day,  and  harrassed  her  so 
rauch  every  night  at  parting,  that  she  was  always  oblig^ 
ed  to  lock  her  chamber-door,  and  refuse  every  kind  of 
converse  after  a  certain  hour.  And  one  evening,  hav« 
ing  gained  admission  before  it  was  late,  he  absolutely 
reiused  to  go  away;  on  which  she  rose  with  much  arch- 
ness  as  if  to  seek  something^^walked  off  and  left  him, 
locking  him  up  fast  until  the  moming.  Such  was  their 
behaviour  toone  another,  and  such  their  pursuits,  when 
they  began  to  be  alarmed  with  the  appearance  of  the 
ghost. 

It  having  been  agreed,  as  formerly  stated,  that  Ro- 
say, Elizabeth,  and  the  waiting-maid,  should  all  three 
watch  togelher  in  Elizabelh's  aparlment,  on  the  night 
foUowing  that  on  which  the  mysterious  guest  häd  fir»t 
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visiled  her;  the  scheme  was  accordingly  put  in  execu- 
iion.  Elizabeth  said  she  beiieved  it  would  appear 
again;  but  Rosay  mocked  at  the  idea,  and  assured  her 
that  it  would  not;  for  he  was  convinced  Elizabeth  had 
only  had  a  frightful  dream.  He  said,  if  it  had  the  af- 
frontery  to  come  and  face  them  all  three,  that,  in  the 
first  place,  he  would  endeavour  to  deter  it  from  enter- 
ing,  until  it  had  first  declared  its  errand  and  business 
there;  and  if  it  did  enter  without  being  announced,  he 
should  soon  make  it  glad  to  withdraw.  With  such  a 
redoubted  champion  at  their  head,  the  women  began  to 
muster  not  a  little  courage. 

Accordingly,  they  went  up  all  three  to  the  apartment 
between  the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven  atnight^  and  plac- 
ed  themselves  in  a  row  at  the  farthest  corner  of  it,  with 
their  faces  tu  med  toward  the  door.  Elizabeth  was 
employed  in  sewing  a  piece  of  rieh  tapestry,  which  had 
fora  long  timeengaged  herat  leisure  hours.«-She  was 
drcssed  in  her  morning  apparel,  and  the  duke  sat  on 
one  side  of  her,  and  her  woman  on  the  other. 

Some  time  passed  away  in  unmeaning  and  inanimate 
Chat,  which  still  grew  more  and  more  dull  as  midnight 
approached.  Clocks  were  then  very  rare  in  Scotland, 
but  the  hours  by  night  were  rung  upon  the  great  bell  in 
the  porch;  at  least  this  was  the  custom  at  the  Castle  of 
Polmood.  The  warder  had  an  hour-glass,  v/hich  he 
was  bound  to  watch  with  great  punctuality,  and  teil 
each  hour  upon  the  bell. 

The  twelith  hour  was  rung,  and  still  nothing  appear- 
ed;  nor  was  any  thing  unusual  heard.  About  half  an 
hour  afterwards,  they  thought  they  heard  a  door  open 
at  soroe  distance,  and  with  great  caution — it  was  some 
where  within  the  Castle,  but  in  what  part  they  could  not 
certainly  distinguish— the  noise  soon  ceasecl,  and  they 
heard  no  more  of  it.  The  fire  had  fallen  away,  and  the 
embers  and  pale  ashes  fairly  presided  over  the  few  live 
coals  that  remained,  while  the  cricket  was  harping  be- 
bind  them  without  intermission — the  lamps  burntdim. 
for  no  one  remembered  to  irim  them — all  was  become 
sullen  and  eiry,  and  the  conversation  was  confined  to  the 
eyes  alone.  The  bell  rung  one!  There  is  something 
particularly  solemn  in  the  tone  of  that  little  hour  at  any 
time— it  is  no  sooner  heard  than  it  is  gone— the  ear  lia- 
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tens  to  hcar  furlher,  but  the  dying  sounds  alone  reach  it* 
That  night  it  was  peculiarly  solemn,  if  not  awful;  for 
the  bell  was  deep-toned,  and  the  night  dark  and  still. 
As  the  last  vibrations  of  the  tone  were  dying  away, 
Elizabeth  happeued  to  cast  her  eyes  upon  Rosay,  and 
she  thought  there  was  something  so  ghastly  in  his 
looks,  that  she  could  not  forbear  smiling.  She  was 
proceeding  to  accost  him,  when,  just  as  the  first  sounds 
passed  her  Ups,  she  stopped  short,  and  raised  herseif 
up  on  the  seat,  as  in  the  act  of  listening;  for,  at  that 
moment,  she  heard  the  footsteps  of  one  who  seemed 
approaching  the  back  of  the  door  with  great  softness 
and  caution.  '* There  it  isnow,"  said  she  to  Rosay, 
in  a  low  whisper.  Rosay's  heart  seemed  to  have  Start- 
ed  into  his  throat — he  was  literally  choked  with  terror 
—he  had,  however,  so  much  mind  remaining,  as  tore- 
collect  something  of  his  proposed  plan  of  Operations, 
and  rising,  he  stammered  towards  the  door,  in  order  to 
prevent  it  from  entering^  but  ere  he  reached  the  .middle 
of  the  floor,  the  door  flew  open,  and  the  same  dreadful 
being  entered,  in  the  very  guise  in  which  it  had  come 
the  preceding  night 

It  was  enough  for  Rosay — much  more  than  he  could 
bear.  He  uttered  a  stifled  cry,  like  that  of  a  person 
drowning,  and  feil  lifeless  at  füll  length  upon  the  floor. 
The  waiting-maid  took  refuge  behind  her  lady,  and 
nowled  so  incessantly,  that  she  neversufiered  one  shriek 
to  lose  hold  of  another.  Elizabeth  sat  motionless,  like 
a  Statue,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  apparition.  It 
paused,  and  gazed  at  them  all  with  an  unsteady  and 
misbelieving  look — then  advanced  forward — stepped 
ovcr  the  forlom  duke,  and  looked  at  the  bed.  The  bed 
was  neatly  spread  down,  without  a  fold  or  wrinkle.  It 
took  another  look  of  Elizabeth,  but  that  was  a  look  of 
rage  and  despair— and  turning  to  Rosay,  it  put  itself  in 
the  attitude  of  striking — laid  the  edge  of  its  sword  up- 
on his  neck,  in  order  to  take  a  surer  aim— then  rcaring 
the  weapun  on  high,  it  raised  itself  to  the  stroke,  as  if 
inient  on  severing  his  head  from  his  body  at  a  blow;  but 
jusi  wheu  the  stroke  was  quivering  to  its  descent,  the 
rengeful  sprite  seemed  to  relent — its  arm  relaxed,  and 
it  lurned  the  sword  to  ihe  Icft  Shoulder — mused  for  a  fcw 
seconds,  and  gave  the  pn  *•  träte  duke  such  a  toss  with 
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its  foot,  as  heaved  him  almost  to  the  other  side  of  tht 
room«  andy  without  uttering  a  word,  hastily  retired 
locking  the  door  behind  it. 

The  loud  and  reiterated  cries  of  the  waiting-womaB 
at  length  brought  all  within  the  Castle  to  the  door  of  the 
haunted  Chamber.  Elizabeth  took  dowu  the  key,  and 
admitted  them  with  the  greatest  deliberation;  but  &a 
wrapt  was  she  in  astonishment,  and  so  bewildered  ii 
thought,  that  she  did  not  once  open  her  Ups  to  any  ol 
Ihem.  She  retired  again  to  her  seat,  where  she  sat  dowi 
and  leaned  her  cheek  upon  her  band,  paying  no  regard 
to  the  horror  of  the  group,  nor  to  the  bustle  thei 
made. 

The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  lift  the  forlorn  duke» 
who  had  already  begun  to  manifest  signs  of  retuming 
animation.  When  they  raised  him  up,  they  found  that 
bis  face  and  breast  were  all  bathed  in  blood,  and  conjec- 
tured)  with  great  reason,  that  some  foul  and  murderous 
work  had  bcen  going  on.  They  were  for  sorae  time 
confirmed  in  this  Suggestion,  by  the  asseverations  of  the 
duke^  who  assured  them  that  he  was  a  dead  man,  and 
run  through  the  body  in  a  great  number  of  places.  On 
examining  bis  body  all  over,  however,  they  could  dis- 
Cover  no  mark  or  wound  whatever;  and  they  all  agreed 
in  the  conclusion,  that  he  had  only  been  bleeding  plen- 
tifully  at  the  nose.  He  complained  of  grievous  hurts 
and  paios  about  bis  loins;  but  as  Elizabeth  never 
thoaght>  proper  to  inform  him  how  he  came  by  these 
hurts  while  in  a  State  of  insensibility,  he  was  almost 
persuaded  of  whatthe  vassals  were  endeavouring  to  im- 
press  upon  him,  namely,  that  it  was  all  owing  to  the 
efiects  of  fear.  Rosay  had,  however,  got  enough  of 
watching  for  ghosts — more  than  he  approved  of,  and 
frankly  declared  off;  taking  at  the  same  time  a  solemn 
oath,  that  he  would  never  lodge  another  night  within 
the  castle'of  Polmood.  Elizabeth  rallied  him,  and  said, 
that  he  would  surely  never  abandon  her  in  such  an  un- 
heard-of  dilemma,  but  continue  to  sleep  in  the  Castle  as 
heretofore — that  she  was  perfcctly  willing  to  sleep  in 
her  own  Chamber  still,  for  all  that  was  come  and  gone, 
and  why  might  not  he  as  well  keep  to  bis,  in  which  he 
had  never  been  disturbed.  But  he  «aid,  that  the  spirit 
ceemed  to  have  a  particular  malevolence  against  him, 
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and  he  would  on  no  consideration  risk  another  encoon- 
ter  with  it.  Alas !  the  next  encounter  that  he  had  with 
it  was  not  far  distant,  and  terminated  in  a  more  fatal 
manner,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

From  that  time  forth,Rosay  mounted  his  horse  cvcrjr 
night,  and  rode  to  the  Castle  of  John  Tweedie  of  Drum- 
elzier,  returning  always  to  Polmood  in  the  morning; 
but  he  never  told  that  chief  the  real  cause  why  he 
changed  his  lodgings.  On  the  contrary^  he  said,  that 
he  did  not  judge  it  altogether  consistent  with  decency 
and  decorum,  for  him  to  stay  in  the  castle  with  the 
young  and  beautiful  Elizabeth  every  night,  now  that 
she  had  no  husband  to  protect  her — that  the  tongue  of 
scandal  might  blast  her  beauty  and  future  fortunes,  and 
therefore  he  was  resolved  that  no  infamy  should  attach 
to  her  on  his  account.  Drumelzier  was  mach  astonish- 
ed  at  this  instance  of  self-denial^  but,  as  Rosay  con- 
tinued  to  persist  in  the  plan,  he  tookno  notice  ofit 
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EuzABETH  remained  in  the  same  State  as  before|With- 
out  any  seeming  alarm.  During  the  time  of  the  spec« 
tre^s  late  appearance,  she  had  carefully  observed  and 
noted  every  thing  that  passed,  which  no  one  eise  had 
done;  and  the  more  she  considered  of  It,  the  more  fuUy 
was  she  convinced,  that  the  apparition  was  a  mortd 
man,  made  up  of  fiesh,  blood,  and  bones,  like  other 
people.  Certain  that  this  disguise  was  assumed  to  an- 
swer  some  purpose,  her  suspicion  feil  on  Carmichael 
as  the  author  of  the  whole  plot,  from  knowing  how  ex- 
pertly  he  could  assume  characters,  and  how  he  had 
lalely  duped  herseif,  the  laird,  and  all  the  country,  as 
Connel  the  gardener,  even  when  they  were  con versing 
with  him  daily  face  to  face.  Her  husband  it  could  not 
be!  then  who  couid  it  beelse,  if  it  was  not  Carmichael 
—Polmood  and  he  were  nekrly'  of  the  same  form  an 
stature — but  how  he  was  enabled  to  counterfeit 
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fDood's  looks  so  welly  she  could  not  coraprchend;-— 
still  dhe  thought  it  was  some  artifice,  and  that  Car- 
michael  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

She  had  likewise  noticed,  that  the  spectre  openei  the 
door  with  a  key,  which  it  left  in  the  lock  during  the 
time  it  remained  in  the  room,  and  then,  on  retiringi 
locked  the  door  and  took  the  key  with  it  She  had 
thought  much  of  that  circumstance  since  itfirst  appear- 
edy  and  determined  to  pay  particiliar  attention  to  it; 
but,  as  usual,  she  kept  her  thoughts  to  herseif.  She 
knew  that,  when  thelaird  lived,  they  had  each  akey  to 
that  Chamber,  and  some  other  places  of  importance  in 
the  Castle;  and  what  was  become  of  these  keys  now  she 
could  not  discover.  However  she  resolved  to  raake 
trial  of  the  spirit's  ing^nuity,  by  a  simple  expedient, 
with  which  she  had  often  balked  the  laird's  designs  of 
entering  when  alive,  and  she  weened  that  he  could  not 
have  gained  much  additional  skill  in  mechanics,  noi 
muscular  strengt^»  since  he  was  consigned  to  the  grave 
This  expedient  was  no  other  than  suffering  her  own 
key  to  remain  in  the  lock,  and  turning  it  half  round,  so 
that  no  key  could  possibly  enter  from  without;  which 
she  put  in  practice,  and  waited  the  issue  without  the 
least  emotion;  but,  from  the  time  that  Rosay  left  the 
Castle  by  night,  the  apparition  never  troubled  her 
more« 

Some  one  or  other  of  the  vassals,  indeed,  was  al- 
ways  seeing  or  hearing  it  every  night;  and  well  did  the 
lower  Orders  thereabouts  encourage  the  belief:  it  was 
the  pleasantest  thing  that  had  ever  happened  in  the 
country;  for  the  young  women  were  all  so  dreadfully 
alarmed,  that  not  one  of  them  durst  sleep  at  night  by 
themselves  for  twenty  miles  around;  and  they  soon  very 
saeaciously  discovered,  that  one  of  their  own  sex  was  no 
sateguard  at  all  in  such  perilous  circumstances. 

In  this  manner  did  the  time  pass  away  for  several 
days.  Rosay  and  Elizabeth  met  every  moming,  spent 
the  day  together,  and  separated  again  at  night.  The 
shepherd  continued  to  ränge  the  woods  of  Polmood, 
asking  at  every  one  whom  he  by  accident  met  for  a 
strayed  sheep  that  he  had  lost;  but,  alas!  that  fair,  that 
beauteous  lamb  could  he  never  see,  unless  under  th« 

Voi.  II.  K 
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care  of  another  shepherd — the  old  crazy  palmer  per* 
severed  in  the  same  course  as  before;  and  the  unprofit- 
able menials  spent  the  day  in  sleep  and  idieness,  and  the 
night  in  fear  and  trembling;  sometimes  half  a  dozen  of 
them  in  one  bed,  and  sometimes  only  two,  according  as 
the  mode  of  transposition  suited — but  all  of  them  in  a 
«täte  of  sufierance  and  bondage.  The  time  was  at  band 
when  that  family  was  likely  to  be  broken  up  for  eyer. 

It  happcned  one  day  that  Rosay  had  led  Elizabeth 
mto  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood,  where  there  was  a 
natural  bower  in  the  midst  of  a  thicket  of  copsewood; 
m  that  bower  they  were  always  wont  lo  rest  themselves, 
and  had  one  day  lately  been  somewhat  surprised  by  a 
noise,  like  that  of  a  stifled  cough;  but  they  could  not 
discover  from  whom  or  from  whence  it  proceeded — yet 
they  did  not  suppose  any  to  be  in  that  wood  but  them 
selves,  yet  it  seemed  to  be  somewhere  near  by  them. 

Into  this  bower  Rosay  wanted  to  lead  Elizabeth  as 
usual,  but  she  objected  to  it^  and  sald  he  never  behaved 
to  her  in  that  bower  as  became  him,  and  she  was  deter- 
mined  never  more  to  go  into  that  bower  in  his  Company, 
i^osay  Said,  that  since  she  had  given  him  the  hint,  he 
^ould  not  presume  upon  her  good  nature  any  more  by 
imorous  (reedoms;  but  added,  that  he  would  not  be 
lenied  that  piece  of  confidence  in  his  honour,  especially 
as  she  knew  that  her  commands  were  always  sufficient 
to  guide  his  conduct — a  mandate  he  never  dared  to  dis- 
obey,  though  his  passion  for  her  were  even  more  violcnt 
than  it  had  hitherto  been,  which  was  impossible.  She 
Said,  that  might  be  all  true,  yet  it  was  as  good  to  give 
no  occasion  of  putting  that  power  to  the  test«  How- 
ever,  by  dint  of  raillery,  and  promises  of  the  most  sa- 
cred  regard  to  her  increasing  deiicacVj  he  prevailed  up- 
on her  to  accompany  him  into  the  bower,  where  they 
leaned  them  down  upon  the  sward. 

Rosay  began  as  usual  to  toy  and  trifle  with  her,  while 
ehe,  in  retum,  rallied  him  in  a  witty  and  lightsome 
manner — but  his  amorous  trifling  soon  wore  to  rüde- 
ness,  and  that  rudeness  began  by  degrees  to  manifest 
itself  in  a  very  unqualified  manner.  She  bore  with  him, 
and  kept  her  temper  as  long  as  she  could,  making  se- 
veral  efforts  to  rise  and  leavehim,  which  he  always  over- 
rame.     She  uttered  no  complaint  nor  reproachf  but« 
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01V  seeing  his  brutal  purpose  too  fairly  avouched,  by  a 
sudden  and  strenuous  exertion,  she  disengaged  herseif 
from  his  embraces  at  once,  flew  away  lightly  into  the 
wood,  and  left  him  lyiug  in  vexation  and  despair. 

They  had  been  watched  all  the  timeof  this  encounter, 
by  one  who  ought  notto  haveseen  them;  and  what  was 
vorse,  who  saw  indistinctly  through  the  brushwood, 
and  judged  of  the  matter  quite  otherwise  than  as.it  feil 
out,  drawing  conclusions  the  most  abstract  from  pro* 
priety  of  conduct,  and  the  true  character  of  the  fair  but 
thoughtless  Elizabeth. 

She  was  not  gone  above  the  Space  of  one  minute, 
when  Rosay  heard  the  noise  of  one  rushing  into  the 
bower;  and,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  he  beheld  the  old  ma- 
niaci  who  has  sometimes  been  mentioned,  approaching 
him  with  rapid  strides.  ^^Get  thee  gone,  thou  old 
fanaticl"  said  Rosay;  "  what  seekest  thou  here?*'  The 
words  were  scarcely  all  pronounced,  ere  Rosay  feit  him- 
self  seized  by  a  grasp  which  seemed  to  have  the  force 
of  ten  men  united  in  it.  It  was  the  old  palmer  alone, 
who  appeared  to  Rosay  at  that  time  to  be  some  infernal 
gianty  or  devil  incamate,  so  far  beyond  all  human  com- 
parison  was  the  might  of  his  arm.  He  dragged  the 
weak  efieminate  duke  from  his  den,,  who  at  first  at- 
tempted  to  struggle  with  him;  but  his  struggles  were 
those  of  the  kid  in  the  paws  of  the  lion.  He  next  essay- 
ed  to  expostulate,  and  afterwards  to  cry  out;  but  the 
Superlative  monster  prevented  both,  by  placing  his  foot 
upon  the  duke's  neck,  and  crushing  his  face  so  close  to 
the  earth,  that  he  .was  unable  to  utter  a  sound.  He 
then,  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds,  bound  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  run  a  cord  about  his  neck,  and  tucked 
him  up  on  a  bough  that  bent  above  them.  The  ma- 
niac  never  all  the  while  spoke  a  word,  but  had  some- 
times gnashed  his  teeth  over  his  >  ictim,  in  token  of  the 
most  savage  satisfaction. 

As  soon  as  he  had  fastened  up  the  unfortunate  duke, 
he  ran  into  the  wood  to  seek  Elizabeth,  who  had  gone  to 
the  eastward.  He  soon  found  her  returning  by  another 
path  to  the  Castle;  and,  laying  hold  of  her  in  the  samc 
savage  manner,  he  dragged  her  to  the  fatal  spot.  She 
had  taken  great  ofTence  at  the  late  conduct  of  the  duke, 
aud  had  determined  to  sufTer  him  no  more  to  come  into 
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her  presence;  but  wben  she  saw  him  hanging  in  that  de- 
graded  State,  pale  and  lifeless«  she  was  benumbed  with 
horror.  "Thou  monster!'*  said  she,  •'who  art  thou, 
who  hast  dared  to  perpetrate  such  an  act  as  this?"  ^I 
will  soon  show  thec  who  I  am,  poor  abandoned,  unhap- 

Cy  wretch!"  said  he;  on  which  he  threw  off  his  cowl, 
eard«  and  gown,  and  her  own  husband  stood  before  her. 
It  was  no  spirit — no  phantom  of  air — no  old  fanatic 
palmer — it  was  the  real  identical  Norman  Hunter  of 
rolmood — but  in  such  a  guise! — Good  GodI  such 
features!  such  looks!  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  de- 
scribe  them.  '*Now,  what  hast  thou  to  say  for  thyself ?*' 
said  he.  **That  I  never  yet  in  my  life  wronged  thec,** 
returned  she  firmly. — **  Never  wronged  me!  worthless 
unconscionable  minion!  were  not  these  charms,  which 
were  my  right,  denied  to  me,  and  prostituted  to  others? 
For  thee  have  I  suffered  the  torments  of  the  damned, 
and  have  delighted  in  their  deeds.  Thy  scom  and  per- 
fidy  has  driven  me  to  distraction,  and  now  shalt  thou 
reap  the  fruits  of  it.  Long  and  patiently  have  I  watched 
to  discover  thee  prostituting  thyself  to  onc  or  other  of 
thy  paramours,  that  I.mightglut  myself  with  vengeance; 
and  now  I  have  effected  it,  you  shall  hang  together  tili 
the  crows  and  the  eaglesdevour  you  piecemeal." 

Elizabeth  held  her  peace;  for  she  saw  that  speech  was 
unavailablei  and  that  his  frantic  rage  was  not  to  be  staid 
— it  seemed  to  redouble  every  moment,  for,  without 
the  smallest  compunction,  he  threw  her  down,  bound 
her  hands  and  feet,  and,  with  paralyzed  and  shaking 
hands,  knitted  the  cord  about  her  beauteous  neck,  and 
proceeded  to  hang  her  up  beside  her  lifeless  paramour. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  any 
scene  more  truly  horrible  than  this  was.  Polmood 
geems  to  have  been  completely  raving  mad;  for  he  was 
all  the  while  crying  over  her  in  the  most  piteous  rcnd- 
ing  agony — he  was  literally  trembling  and  howling 
with  despair,  bellowing  like  a  Hon  or  a  bull,  yet  did  he 
not  for  a  moment  stay  his  fatal  purpose. 

Elizabeth,  when  she  made  her  escape  from  the  vio- 
lence  of  Rosay  in  the  bower,  did  not  tum  homeward, 
r)ut  held  her  course  away  to  the  east,  until  she-came  to 
a  small  mountain  stream  that  bounded  the  wood.  Car- 
michael  was  not  at  that  time  in  the  wood,  but  on  th« 
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hill  abov«  It,  when,  to  bis  joy  and  astonishment,  he 
perceived  her  alonc,  washing  h^r  face  in  the  brook« 
and  adjustingsome  part  ofher  dress.  There  were  but 
two  paths  in  the  wood|  by  which  it  was  possibie  to  pass 
through  it  from  east  to  west,  and  one  of  these  paths 
Carmichael  knew  she  behoved  to  take  in  her  way 
homeward. 

Now,  it  happened  that  the  fatal  bower  was  situated 
exactly  at  the  point  where  these  two  paths  approached 
nearest  to  each  other.  Toward  this  point  did  Car- 
michael haste  with  all  the  speed  he  could  make,  in  Or- 
der that  he  might  intercept  Elizabeth,  whatever  path 
«he  took,  and  bring  her  to  an  explanation.  Judge  wbat 
his sensations  were!  when,  bolting  from  a  thicket,  the 
unparalleled  scene  of  horror,  death^  and  madness,  was 
disclosed  to  his  view  at  once.  Rosay  was  hanging 
quite  dead«  and  already  was  the  cord  flung  over  the 
boughby  which  the  beautcous  Elizabeth  was  to  be  drawn 
up  beside  him.  The  inexorable  ruffian  had  even  laid 
hold  of  it,  and  begun  to  apply  his  sinewy  strength,  when 
Carmichael  rushed  forward  with  a  loud  cry  oi  despair, 
and  cut  both  the  ropes  by  which  they  weresuspended. 
Ere  he  had  got  this  eflfected,  Polmood  grappled  with 
him,  cursed  him  in  wrath,  and  gave  him  a  tremendous 
blow  with  his  fist.  Carmichael  returned  the  salute  so 
lustily,  that  his  antagonist's  mouth  and  nose  gushed 
blood.  Carmichael  knew  Polmood  at  iirst  sight,  for 
he  was  then  unmasked;  but  Polmood  did  not  recognise 
him  through  his  disguise  of  a  shepherd.  He,  however, 
grasped  him  closer,  intent  on  revenge  for  his  bold  in- 
terference  and  emphatic  retort.  Carmichael  well  knew 
with  whom  he  had  to  do,  and  how  unable  any  man  was 
toresist  the  arm  of  Polmood  in  a  close  strug^:le;  there- 
fore,  by  a  suäden  and  violent  exertion,  he  wrenched 
himself  from  his  hold — Sprung  a  few  paces  backward, 
and  drew  out  his  sword  from  beneath  his  grey  plaid. 
During  this  last  struggle,  Carmichael's  bonnet  had 
been  knocked  off,  and,  at  the  next  glance,  Polmood 
knew  him.  All  his  supposed  injuries  burst  upon  bis 
remembrance  at  once,  and  this  second  discovery  con- 
firmed  the  whole  of  his  former  suspicions.  When  he 
iaw  it  was  Carmichael,  he  utte-*ed  a  loud  howl  for  joy. 

K3 
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*'  Ah !  is  it  thcTi  so !*'  said  he,  **  the  man  of  all  thc  u  orld 
whom  I  wishecl  most  lo  meet!  Now  shall  all  niy  wrongs 
berevenged  at  once!  Heaven  and  Hell,  I  thank  you 
both  for  thisl*'  and  with  that  he  gnashed  his  teeth,and 
uttered  anolher  maniac  howl. 

He  drew  his  sword,  or  lifted  that  which  had  l>elong- 
ed  to  Rosay,  I  am  not  certain  which,  and  flew  to  the 
combat.  He  was  deemed  the  best  archer,  the  streng- 
est man,  and  the  best  swordsman  of  his  day.  Carmi- 
chael  was  younger,  and  more  agile,  but  he  wanted  ex- 
perience,  consequently  the  chances  were  against  him. 

The  onset  was  inconceivably  fierce — the  Opposition 
most  desperate— and  never  perhaps  was  victory  better 
contested — each  depended  on  his  own  single  arm  for 
conquest,  and  on  that  alone.  Carmichael  lost  ground, 
and  by  degrees  gave  way  faster  and  faster,  while  his 
antagonist  pressed  him  to  the  last;  yet  this  seemed  to 
have  been  done  intentionally;  for  when  they  reached  a 
little  lawn  where  they  had  fair  scope  for  sword- play, 
the  former  remained  firm  as  a  rock,  and  they  foughc  for 
some  minutes,  almost  fbot  to  foot,  with  the  most  deter- 
mined  bravery.  Carmichael  won  the  first  hit  of  any 
consequence.  Polmood's  fury,  and  the  distracted  State 
of  hismind,  seemed  to  have  given  his  Opponent  the  ad- 
vantage  over  him;  for  he  first  wounded  him  in  the 
Shoulder  of  the  sword-arm,  and  in  the  very  first  or 
second  turn  thereafter,  run  himthrough  the  body. 

Polmood  feil,  cursing  Carmichael,  Elizabeth,  his 
way  ward  fortune,  and  all  mankind;  but,  when  he  found 
his  last  moments  approaching,  he  grew  calm,  sighed, 
and  asked  if  Elizabeth  was  still  alive.  Carmicnael  did 
not  know.  '*  Haste,'*  said  he;  **  go  and  see;  and  if  she 
is,  I  would  speak  with  her — if  she  is  not,  I  suppose  we 
shall  soon  meet  in  circumstances  miserable  enough." 
Carmichael  hastened  to  the  spot  where  he  had  cut  the 
two  bodies  from  thetree,  where  he  found  the  öeauteous 
Elizabeth,  living  indeed,  butin  the  most  woful  and  la- 
mentable plight  that  ever  lady  was  in.  She  wa»  noth- 
ir»g  hurt,  for  she  had  never  been  pulled  from  the  gtound 
But  there  she  was,  lying  stretched  beside  a  btrangled 
corpse,  with  her  hands  and  her  feet  bound^  atid  a  rope 
tied  about  her  neck. 

Carmichael  wrapped  her  in  his  shepherd'i»  plaid»  fo» 
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her  own  clothes  were  torn,  and  then  loosed  her  in  the 
gentlest  nrianner  he  could,  making  use  of  the  most  sooth- 
iiig:  terms  all  the  while.  But  when  he  raised  her,  wrap- 
ped  her  in  his  plaid«  and  desired  her  to  go  and  speak  to 
her  dyinghusband,  he  found  that  hersenses  werewan- 
dering,  and  that  she  was  incapable  of  talking  coherently 
to  any  one.  He  led  her  to  the  place  where  Polmood 
lay  bleeding  to  death;  but  this  new  scene  of  calamity 
alTected  her  not,  nor  did  it  even  appear  to  draw  her  at- 
tention: her  looks  werefixedon  vacancy,  and  shespoke 
neither  good  nor  bad.  Carmichael  strove  all  that  he 
could,  to  convince  the  dying  man  of  the  injustice  and 
ungenerosity  of  his  suspicions  with  regard  to  Elizabeth, 
whose  virtue  he  assured  him  was  unspotted,  if  any 
woman's  on  earth  was  so;  and  farther  said,  t'iat  it  was 
the  consciousness  of  that  alone  which  had  led  her  to  in- 
dulge  in  youthful  levities,  which  both  her  own  heart, 
and  the  example  of  the  court,  had  taught  her  to  view  as 
perfectly  innocent. 

Polmood  seemed  to  admit  of  this,  but  not  to  belicve 
it;  he,  however,  grasped  her  band,  bade  her  farewell, 
and  Said  that  he  forgave  her. — "  If  you  are  innocent,*' 
Said  he,  **  what  a  wretch  am  I! — but  there  is  One  who 
knows  the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  and  to  his  mercy  and 
justice  I  leave  you.  For  my  own  part  I  leave  this  world 
without  any  hope;  but  things  must  be  as  they  will — I 
have  now  no  time  for  reparation.  If  you  are  innocent, 
Elizabeth,  may  you  be  happier  than  I  could  ever  make 
you — happier  than  I  wished  to  make  you,  you  never  can 
be.  But  if  you  are  not  innocent,  may  all  the  curses  of 
guilt  fall  on  you— may  you  be  miserable  in  this  life^  as 
you  have  mademe;  and  miserable  in  the  next,  as  1  shall 
be !"  She  was  still  incapable  of  making  any  consistent 
reply — she  sometimes  app^ared  as  forcing  herseif  to 
listen,  but  her  ideas  would  not  bc  collected — she  uttered 
some  broken  sentenceS|  but  they  were  totally  unintelli- 
gible. 

Carmichael  then,  with  some  dÜEculty,  gained  posses' 
sion  of  a  few  leading  circumstances,  relating  to  the  two 
bodies  that  were  found  at  the  straits  of  Gan^sope,  one 
of  which  was  taken  for  that  of  Polmood  himself.  The 
thread  of  the  tale  was  not  very  palpable,  for  the  dying 
Chief  could  only  then  express  himself  in  short  unfinisb- 
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cd  sentcnces;  but,  as  far  as  could  be  gathered,  the  cir- 
cumstances  seem  to  have  been  as  follows: 

Polmood  had  heard  on  the  nij^ht  before  the  hunt,  aa 
has  bcen  related,  a  confession  of  Rosay's  guilt  from  bis 
own  mouth.  Nay,he  had  even  heard  him  exult  in  hiscon- 
(juest,  and  speak  of  his  host  in  the  most  contemptuous 
terms.  This  excited  his  rage  and  Indignation  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  resolved  to  be  rcvenged  on  the  aggrcs- 
sor  that  day — he  had  vowed  revenge,  and  deprecated 
the  most  potent  curses  on  himself,  if  Rosay  was  ever 
sufTered  again  to  retum  and  dishonour  him  under  his 
own  roof,  and  then  brag  of  his  lawless  delights. — Hc 
watched  him  all  the  day  of  the  hunt,  but  could  never 
find  an  opportunity  toclialleng^  him,except  in  the  midst 
of  a  crowd,  where  his  revenge  would  have  been  frus- 
trated.  As  it  drew  towards  the  evening,  he  came  to  the 
ford  of  Gamesope,  where  he  halted;  judging  that  Ro- 
say and  Hamilton  müst  necessarily  return  by  that  pass, 
from  the  course  he  saw  them  take.  He  had  waited  but 
a  Short  time^  when  he  saw  two  riders  approach,  whom 
he  conceived  for  certain  to  be  Rosay  and  HamiltoTi, 
whereas  they  were  in  truth,  Sir  Patrick  Hepbum  and 
Donald  of  Lamington.  Sir  Patrick  not  only  resembled 
Rosay  much  in  his  personal  appearance,  but  his  horse 
was  of  the  same  colour,  which  Polmood  did  not  know, 
or  did  not  advert  to.  It  was  wearing  late — the  mist 
was  dark  and  thick — the  habiliments  were  in  every  re- 
spect  similar.  All  these  combined,  misled  the  blindly 
passionate  and  distracted  Polmood  so  completely,  that 
he  had  actually  cleftthe  scull  of  the  one,  and  given  the 
other  his  death  wounds  in  self-defehce,  ere  ever  he  was 
aware  of  his  error. 

'  Desperate  cases  su ggest  desperate  remedies. — As  tht 
only  meansof  averting  instant  punishment,  and  accom- 
plishing  dire  revenge  on  the  real  incendiaries,  which 
swayed  him  much  more  than  the  love  of  life,  he  put  his 
own  sword  in  Lamington's  band,  which  he  closed  firm 
upon  it,  and  his  own  sandals  upon  his  feet:  he  then  cut 
off  the  heads  from  the  bodies,  and  hid  them,  being  cer- 
tain that  no  one  could  distinguish  the  trunks;  and,  as 
he  deemed,  so  it  feil  out.  The  place  where  that  fatal 
affray  happened,  is  called  Donald's  Cleuch  to  this  day. 

Polmood  had  now  no  way  left  of  approaching  hU 
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cwn  Castle  but  in  dlsguiso  Intent  on  executing  his 
great  purpose  of  revenge,  with  every  circumstance  of 
conviction  to  his  own  hearl  of  the  guilt  of  the  parties, 
he  so  effectually  concealed  himself  under  the  cowl, 
beardy  and  weeds  of  a  pilgrim  mouk,  that  he  was  ena- 
bled  to  stay  in  his  own  castle,  get  possession  of  his  own 
keys,  and  watch  all  their  motions  without  being  sus- 
pected. 

The  inexplicable  mysteries  of  the  ghost  and  the 
murder  of  the  two  knights,  being  thus  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained  to  the  world,  the  soul  of  the  great,  the  brave« 
the  misguided  Norman  Hunter  of  Polmood  forsook  its 
earthly  tenement,  and  left  his  giant  mould  a  pale  dis- 
figured  corse  in  the  wood  that  had  so  lately  been  his 
own. 

Carmichael  conducted  Elizabeth  home  in  the  most 
delicate  manner  possible — committed  her  to  the  care  of 
her  women — and  caused  the  two  bodies  to  be  brought 
home  and  locked  up  in  a  Chamber  of  the  Castle.  He 
then  went  straight  and  threw  himself  at  the  king's  feet, 
declaring  the  whole  matter,  and  all  the  woful  devasta- 
tiou  Poimood's  jealousy  had  occasioned  among  his 
friends  and  followers.  The  king  was  excecdingly  griev* 
ed  for  the  loss  of  his  brother,  and  more  especially  at 
the  disgraceful  manner  in  which  he  had  been  cut  off; 
but  as  none  knew  fhe  circumstances,  save  Carmichael 
and  Elizabeth;  they  schemed  to  keep  it  secret,  and 
they  effected  this  in  a  great  measure,  by  spreading  a  re- 
port  that  his  death  had  happened  in  another  quarter, 
to  which  he  had  been  despatched  in  haste. 

The  king  was  soon  convinced,  that  no  blame  whatever 
could  be  attached  to  Carmichael,  as  he  had  slain  his  an* 
tagonist  in  his  own  defence,  and  in  defence  of  a  lady's 
life;  and,  after  questioning  him  strictly,  with  respect  to 
the  disguises  which  he  had  assumed,  he  was  convinced 
that  his  motives  throughout  had  been  disinterested, 
generous,  and  honourable.  In  matters  that  related  to 
gallantry  and  love,  James  was  an  easy  and  lenient  judge, 
and  was  graciously  pleased  to  take  Sir  John  Carmichael 
ag^in  into  his  royal  favour  and  protection. 

Elizabeth  continued  many  days  in  a  State  of  mind  in 
which  there  seemed  a  considerable  degree  of  derange- 
ment.     She  sometimes  maintained^  for  whole  days  to- 
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gethcr,  a  dumb  callous  insensibility;  at  other  times  she 
spoke.a  good  deal,  but  her  Speech  was  inconsistenU 
From  that  State,  she  sunk  into  a  settied  melaticholjTt 
and  often  wept  bitterly  when  left  alone.  It  appears  that 
she  then  began  to  think  much  by  herseif — to  reilect  on 
her  bypast  life;  and  the  more  she  pondered  on  it,  thc 
more  fuUy  was  she  convinced  that  she  had  acted  wrong. 
There  was  no  particular  action  of  her  life,  with  which 
she  could  Charge  herself,  that  was  heinous^  but,  when 
these  actions  had  occasioned  so  much  bloodshed  and 
woe,  it  was  evident  they  had  been  far  amiss.  Her  con- 
clusion  Bnally  was,  that  the  general  tenor  of  her  life  had 
been  manifestly  wronc;,and  that  though  the  line  didnot 
ippear  crooked  or  delormed,  it  had  been  stretched  in  a 
'rong  direclion. 

These  workings  of  the  mind  were  surc  preludes  to 
feelings  and  scnsations  more  tender  and  delicate  than 
any  she  had  hitherto  experienced — more  congenial  to 
her  nature,  and  more  soothing  to  the  female  heart.  The 
heart  that  reflects  seripusly,  will  soon  leam  to  estimatc 
the  joys  of  society  aright — will  feel  that  it  must  depend 
upon  others  for  its  felicity;  and  that  the  commixture  of 
mutual  joys  and  sorrows  is  greatly  preferable  to  the  duli 
monotony  of  selfish  gratification. 

Carmichael  visited  her  every  day  for  a  whole  ycar, 
without  ever  once  mentioning  love.,  Before  this  period 
had  expired,  it  was  needlcss  to  mention  it;  gratitude, 
the  rootfrom  which  female  love  Springs,  if  that  love  is 
directed  as  it  ought  to  be,  so  softened  the  heart  of  Eli- 
zabeth, and  by  degrees  became  so  firmly  knit  to  him, 
that  she  could  not  be  happy  when  out  of  his  Company 
They  were  at  last  married,  and  enjoyed,  amid  a  bloom 
ing  offspring,  as  much  of  fiappiness  and  peace  as  this 
ileeting  and  imperfect  scene  ot  existence  can  well  be 
expectcd  to  confer. 

Some  may  perhaps  say,  that  this  tale  is  ill-conceived, 
unnatural,  and  that  the  moral  of  it  is  not  palpable;  but 
let  it  be  duly  considered,  that  he  who  sits  down  to  write 
a  novel  or  romance — to  produce  something  that  is 
merely  ihe  creation  of  his  own  fancy,  may  be  obliged 
to  confonn  to  certain  rules  and  regulations:  while  he 
who  transmits  the  traditions  of  his  country  to  others, 
doe?  wrong,  if  ►>*».  do  not  transmit  them  as  they  are.   Hq 
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may  bc  at  liberly  to  teil  them  in  bis  own  way,  but  he 
ougbt  by  all  meaus  to  conform  to  the  incidents  as  band- 
ed  down  to  bim;  because  the  greater  part  of  these  Sta- 
rtes have  thcir  Foundation  in  trutb.  That  which  is  true 
cannot  be  unnaturaU  as  the  incidents  may  always  be 
traced  from  their  first  principles-:— the  passions  and  va- 
rious  prejudices  of  men;  and  from  every  important  oc- 
currence  in  human  life,  amoral  may  with  certainty  be 
drawn.  And  I  would  ask,  if  there  is  any  moral  with 
which  it  isof  moreimportance  toimpress  mankind  than 
this, — That  he  who  ventures  upon  the  married  State, 
without  due  regard  to  congeniality  of  dispositions, 
feelings,  and  pursuits,  ventures  upon  a  shoreless  sea« 
with  neithcr  star  nor  rudder  to  direct  bis  course,  savc 
unruly  and  misguided  passions,  which  soon  must  over- 
whelm  bim,  or  bear  bim  fartber  and  farther  from  the 
haven  of  peace  for  ever?— ^Never  then  was  precept  morc 
strikingly  illustratedbyexample,  than  in  the  incidenti 
recorded  in  the  foregoing  tale. 


KING  GREGORY. 


King  Gregory  sits  in  Dunbartoa  tower. 
He  looks  far  o'er  the  dale  and  down; 
•*  What  boots  it  me,"  said  Gregory, 
'**  That  all  the  land  I  see's  my  own? 

**  Scotland  is  mine  by  heritage. 

And  Erin  yields  and  bows  the  knee. 

And  the  southron  lads  they  frown  afar, 
But  they  darena'  parle  again  wi'  me; 

•*For  they  ha'c  gotten  the  meddler's  cast, 
Their  doughty  raids  ha'e  cost  them  dear| 

They'll  come  nae  mair  to  fair  Scotland, 
Or  dare  her  aons  to  deeds  o'  weir. 
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**  The  shield  hangs  useless  in  my  hall, 
The  sword  rusts  on  the  yeoman's  thigh« 

The  hind  is  whistling  o*er  the  dale. 
And  here  sits  sackiess  Gregory. 

*^  O9  I  may  spread  my  sails  of  silk. 

And  lightly  sweep  alang  the  sea. 
And  I  may  mount  my  milk-white  steedy 

And  chase  the  dun  deer  o'er  the  lea$ 

**  But  aye  at  e'en  when  I  come  harne, 
Frae  the  firth  or  the  muirland  hill, 

I  drink  my  wine,  and  I  list  my  fame, 

But  there*s  something  a  wanting  stilL^-— 

King  Gregory  sat  in  Dunbarton  tower. 

He  looked  afar  o'er  land  and  sea; 
He  saw  his  grey  hllls  round  him  stand, 

And  the  vale  and  the  green-wood  tree. 

He  saw  the  links.and  the  shores  of  Clyde, 
And  the  sea  that  rowed  with  ceaseless  playf 

It  was  dyed  wi'  green,  it  was  dyed  wi*  red. 
And  it  tryed  to  climb  the  rock  so  grey, 

But  aye  it  feil  wi'  a  grumbling  sound. 
And  left  behind  the  dewy  spray. 

It  was  not  the  mountain,  it  was  not  the  dale, 
Nor  the  fairy  hues  that  dyed  the  sea, 

Nor  the  wave  that  wrestled  wi'  the  rock, 
That  drew  King  Gregory's  wistful  c'e; 

It  was  the  maidens  of  Leven  side, 

That  walked  or  played  with  blithesome  glee, 
For  they  werc  lylhe  of  lirc  and  limb, 

And  0,  but  they  were  bright  of  blee. 

King  Gregory  went  into  his  bower; 

That  bower  was  fair  and  that  bower  was  widei 
King  Gregory  went  into  his  hall, 

And  he  strode  tt  o'er  from  side  to  side. 
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King  Gregory  went  to  his  Chamber, 
And  looked  around  with  joyful  brow$ 

He  looked  iiico  his  royal  bed. 
And  he  found  there  was  meet  room  for  two. 

King  Gregory  called  his  nobles  in: 
**My  gallant  Knights,  pray  list  to  me| 

My  day  of  life  is  past  thp  noon« 
And  the  grey  hairs  wave  aboon  my  bree. 

^*  Seek  me  a  may  of  noble  kin, 
1  reck  nought  of  her  dower  nor  iand, 

Be  she  a  fair  and  comelv  dame, 
As  fits  the  Queen  of  fair  Scotland." 

•  Then  every  Baron  rose  with  speed, 

Who  had  fair  daughters  of  his  owh. 
And  ilk  ane  roosed  the  child  he  loved 

Aboon  all  maids  that  e'er  were  known. 

**  O,  thcy  were  all  sae  fair  and  good, 

King  Gregory  was  in  ecstasye; 
And  every  ane  that  was  defined, 

King  Gregory  thought,  ^  that's  she  for  me.  ^ 

But  up  spake  Douglas  of  the  Dale, 

A  grim  and  stalwart  carte  was  he« 
*^My  liege«  I  have  two  maidens  youngt 

But  they're  somewhat  dark,  iike  you  and  me| 

^  But  John  of  Erol  has  a  maid, 

For  comely  maik  and  courtesye« 
Her  Iike  ne'er  clove  the  summer  gale, 

Since  Scotland  rose  up  frae  the  sea: 

**  That  e-'-^r  was  bred  a  form  sae  fair, 

Ofe^rthly  life  I  could  not  weenj 
An^ever  since  I  saw  her  face, 
^t  deemed  her  formed  to  be  a  Queen. 

'Then  every  noble  Lord  stood  dumb) 
And  cast  at  him  an  angry  e'e; 

Vol.  II  L 
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But  all  allowed,  in  sullen  mood, 
That  Erol'9  maid  was  fair  to  see. 

The  king  has  written  a  broad  letter« 
And  sealed  it  with  his  signet  ring; 

And  he  has  sent  to  Eroi's  Lord, 
To  bring  his  daughter  to  the  King: 

*^  And  see  that  she  be  robed  in  silk^ 
All  fringed  wi'  the  gowden  cramosye, 

For  I  have  neither  spouse  nor  child, 
And  Queen  of  Scotland  she  shaii  be/' 

When  Eroi  looked  the  letter  on, 
A  blithe  and  happy  man  was  he; 

But  ere  the  half  01  it  was  done, 
There  was  something  glistened  in  his  e'ee 

Then  Erol  tumed  him  round  about. 

And  he  stamped,  and  he  cried,  '^O'  wo  if  nu 

I  have  pledged  my  word  to  AthoFs  Lord, 
And  a  Queen  my  child  must  never  be. 

**0  might  I  live  to  see  the  day, 
How  blithely  would  I  close  my  e'en! 

I've  seen  enough,  could  I  but  see 
My  bonny  Havy  the  Scottish  Queen. 

**  Haste  to  the  King,  my  little  page, 
And  say,  my  daughter  he  shall  see; 

That  she's  o'ercome  with  grateful  love— 
Say  thaty  and  leave  the  rest  to  me. '' 

O!  but  King  Gi*egory  was  fain, 

The  bcauteous  Hay  was  all  his  dream; 

And  aye  hc  combed  his  raven  locks, 
And  aye  he  bathed  him  in  the  stream: 

And  aye  he  haunted  LeVen  side. 
And  bent  above  the  wave  so  cool; 

For  there  was  no  mirror  in  the  land, 
But  the  strearolet  or  the  standin g  pooL 
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And  King  Gregory  saw  his  buirdly  form 

With  pleasure  ncver  known  before; 
And  King^  Gregory  thought,  his  hanging  brow 

Of  majesty  the  signai  bore. 

But  the  rimy  fringe  upon  his  beard, 

O!  but  it  grieved  his  heart  to  seei 
And  ill  he  brooked  the  silver  hairs 

That  floated  o'er  his  dark  e'e-bree. 

But  John  of  Erol  he  was  sad, 

Nor  wist  he  how  to  win  the  day 
He  feared  the  pride  of  Athol's  Lord, 

And  he  feared  the  heart  of  bonny  Hay* 

For  well  he  knew  he  long  had  wooed 

With  fondest  love  and  fervencye. 
And  rowed  her  in  his  Highland  plaid, 

When  there  was  ne'er  an  eye  to  sec: 

• 

And  well  he  knew  that  maiden's  love, 

Is  by  such  long  endearments  won$ 
And  much  he  feared  that  Athol's  Lord, 

Erol  and  Stormont  would  o'er-run: 

He  knew,  that  shpuld  the  King  assay 

To  wear  him  in  his  Highland  glen. 
He  had  much  better  meet  again, 

Canute  the  Dane,  and  all  his  men. 


The  lovely  Hay  sat  in  her  bower. 
Her  gowden  locks  the  breezes  swangf 

And  aye  she  looked  to  the  Athol  hills. 
And  aye  she  lilted  and  she  sang, 

**  The  Highland  hills  are  bonny  hills, 
Although  they  kythe  so  darkly  blue; 

The  rock- rose  nods  upon  the  cliff, 

The  heather  blooms  their  brows  bedew. 

'*  The  braes  are  steep,  and  the  dcUs  are  deepp 
And  the  W9.ter  sings  unto  the  treei 
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Fair  is  the  face  of  Lowland  dale« 
But  dearer  far  yon  hills  to  mc: 

**For  all  yon  hills  will  soon  be  mine, 
Their  grizly  tops  and  glens  of  dew 

And  mine  shail  be  the  bravest  Lord 
Thal  ever  gathering  bug^e  blew. 

^  O !  he  has  rowed  me  in  bis  plaid, 
And  he  has  made  my  bosom  fain| 

Which  never  man  has  done  but  he. 
And  never  man  shall  do  again!'' 

And  aye  the  southland  breeze  came  bye^ 
And  blew aside  her kirtlegreen; 

And  aye  it  kissed  her  glowing  cheek, 
And  aye  it  heaved  her  bosom's  screea 

And  sure  so  light  and  fair  aform 
Was  never  stretched  on  Ila's  shorei 

And  sure  that  moulded  lily  breast— 
Ahl  it  was  ne'er  so  white  before! 

Yet,  from  that  fair  and  comely  foniif 
The  lady  raised  astartled  e'e; 

The  colour  altered  on  her  cheek. 

And  the  tear-drop  feil  upon  her  knee. 

Her  song  is  past«  and  gone  the  blast, 
Up  Stands  her  father  by  her  side: 

*^  Rise  up,  rise  up,  my  daughter  dear, 
Thou  ne'er  caust  be  Lord  AthoPs  bridef 

**  Or  eise  my  life  lies  in  a  wad — 
Our  royal  lege  has  sent  for  thee^ 

He  bids  me  robe  you  in  the  silk, 
With  gowden  gear  and  cramasye: 

*  For  he  hasneither  spouse  nor  child« 
And  past  and  signed  in  this  decree; 

l*hat  thou,  the  faires t  of  the  land, 

Forthwiih  shalt  Queen  of  Scotland  be.*' 
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**  My  faith  is  pledged,  and  so  is  thine| 

No  royal  bed  nor  crown  for  mej 
I  shall  be  bride  to  Athors  Lord, 

Or  bride  on  carth  VW  neverbe." 

<*  O !  daughter  of  thy  father's  houae» 

Hast  thou  no  memory  nor  fear? 
And  well  1  ween,  the  Athol  Chief 

Would  qttit  thee  for  a  herd  of  deer.'* 

**  He'U  sooner  brave  the  King  and  theef 

He'll  come  with  all  bis  handy  clan; 
And  then  the  King  will  buy  bis  bride 

With  blood  of  many  a  Lowland  man. 

• 

^  The  GrantSy  the  Fräsers,  and  M^Leoda, 
And  wild  M^Phersons,  bim  will  join; 

The  warlike  Comyns  of  the  North, 
The  Gordon,  and  the  brave  Aboyne« 

**  Oh!  ere  he  win  Lord  Athol's  bride, 

Or  brave  the  lion  in  bis  den, 
Trust  me,  he'U  easier  cow  again 

Canute  the  Dane,  and  all  his  men* 

**  Should  Athol's  Lord  yield  up  his  rights 

And  neither  love  nor  wrath  bewray, 
Pll  plight  King  Gregory  my  troth, 

And  blithely,  cheerly,  trudge  away."— - 

The  King  walked  forth  by  Leven  side, 
His  leesome  thoughts  were  all  of  love; 

There  he  beheld  a  palmer  man, 

That  watched  his  path  amid  the  grove« 

And,  ah !  he  told  him  such  a  tale 

Of  danger,  brookingno  delay! 
It  was  of  threatened  Northern  feud, 

Of  Athol's  love  to  bonny  Hay 

The  King  sent  out  a  belted  knight 
To  greet  the  gallant  chief,  and  say,-« 
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**  Lord  Athol,  thou  wert  aye  the  man 
That  stood  by  me  in  battle  fray: 

•*  A  hardier  wight,  or  braver  knight, 
Ne'er  conquered  by  bis  sovereign's  sidef 

And  thee  Vi\  trust,  and  only  thee, 
To  bring  me  home  my  lovely  bride: 

**For  I  have  courted  Erol's  maid. 
And  gained  her  heart  right  pleasantlye; 

Be  thou  bedight  in  goodly  gear, 
My  knight  and  bridesman  thou  shalt  be." 

Lord  Athol  strode  into  bis  hall; 

It  was  too  bounded  for  his  grief: 
Lord  Athol  8ti*ode  into  the.field. 

In  proud  resolve  to  seek  relief. 

He  wcighed  it  up,  he  weighed  it  down, 
The  circumstance  and  the  degree; 

He  found  the  King  was  blameless  knight, 
And  sighed  for  woman's  treachery. 

**  Wo  that  my  eye  was  ever  tumed 
On  piece  of  false  and  fickie  clay! 

Wo  that  my  peace  was  ever  set 
Upon  that  floweret  of  a  day ! 

*^0!  she  could  love«  and  she  could  smile! 

And  she  could  sigh  and  weep  withai! 
But«  ah!  that  love  ot  selfish  wile 

Could  not  withstand  a  coronal. 

*^  And  she  expects,  that  I  will  come 
And  whine,  and  talk  of  broken  vow| 

And  she  expects  that  I  will  kneel 

Beneath  her  pride  and  scomful  brow 

*^  But  I  will  show  that  imp  of  pride« 
Her  hopes  of  triumph  are  but  vain| 

And,  though  revenge  is  in  my  power. 
How  easily  I  can  break  the  chain.'^ 
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The  days  rolled  on.     O,  they  were  long 

Yet|  stir  regrettedi  passed  awayi 
The  nights  went  bye  with  weary  pace^ 

O  sleepless  nightato  lovely  Hayl 

For  every  hour  she  hoped  to  aee 

Lord  Athol  at  her  father's  door; 
She  longed  to  see  the  Hlghland  clans» 

The  target,  and  the  broad  claymore« 

No  rescue  came!— The  day  arrived,— 

Oh!  cold,  cold  ran  old  Erol's  bloodi 
There  came  a  loud  rap  to  the  gate, 

And  at  that  gate  Lord  Athol  stoodf 

With  seven  score  clansmen  him  behind. 

Well  mounted,  and  in  bright  array; 
Old  Erol  ran  into  the  hall, 

Shoutingt  ^  To  arms,  to  arms,  hurra! 

^  Haste,  warder,  to  the  northem  tower. 

And  peal  the  gathering  note  amain, 
Till  every  tree  bawl  forth  the  sound, 

From  IIa  ford  to  Dunsinnane." 

O  *  loud,  loud  did  the  maiden  laugh, 

To  ^ee  old  Erol  in  the  gin; 
And  loud,  loud  was  the  knock  and  call; 

But  none  would  let  Lord  Athol  in* 

He  heaved  the  g^ard-stone  from  the  earth, 
With  strength  beyond  the  wizard's  spellf 

And  dashed  it  on  the  iron  gate, 
Till  bolts  and  bars  in  flinders  feil« 

Old  Erol  came  into  the  court. 

He  saw  that  better  might  not  be; 
He  touched  bis  bonnet  with  his  band, 

Aware  of  Athol's  injury. 
* 
^  Lord  Athol,  if  thou'rt  come  to  fight, 

Trust  me,  thou  shalt  have  routb  of  weir^^ 
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Lord  Athol,  ifthou  art  come  to  feast« 
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There  is  no  knight  so  welcome  here. 

A  frown  hung  on  Lord  Athol's  brow) 
He  turned  him  round  upon  his  heel— 

*^  I  come  to  bear  the  King  bis  bride; 
Here  is  bis  band  and  royal  seaL'' 

Old  Erol  looked  tbe  letter  on, 
He  scarcely  could  believe  bis  e'e$ 

<ft  Our  royal  Liege  is  soremisled, 
I  will  not  yield  tbe  maid  to  tbee.'' 

**  Tben«  by  my  faitb,  I  must  ber  take^ 

in  spite  of  all  tbat  bars  my  way$ 
I  bear  my  order  from  my  king, 

Wbicb,  yet,  1  never  did  gainsay.'^ 

He  pulled  bis  broadsword  from  bis  tbigh* 
It  flickerad  like  tbe  meteor's  ray; 

'*  Lay  on  tbem,  lade,"  Lord  Atbol  cried, 
<*I  kmgwitb  such  to  bave  afray." 

Clasb  went  tbe  swords  along  tbe  van, 
Tbat  onset  might  not  be  witbstood; 

Tbe  Higbland  borse,  tbey  were  so  fierce, 
Tbey  batbed  tbeir  hooves  in  Lowland  bloodt 

Tbe  battle's  lost— -tbe  bride  is  wen— 
Tbe  pipes  a  merry  strain  resoundi 

Sbe  weened  it  was  a  bold  device« 
And  to  tbe  Higblands  tbey  were  bound. 

O !  never  was  a  maiden's  look 
So  fraugbt  witb  wonder  and  dismay! 

Tbey  did  not  tum  to  Ilaford« 

But  downward  bore  upon  ^be  Tay. 

Tbey  plunged  into  the  darksome  wave, 
O  but  the  ford  was  deep  and  wide* 

But  they  set  tbeir  faces  to  tbe  stream. 
And  steadily  they  stcmmcd  tbe  tidc 
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Away  thcy  rode  by  Almond  ford, 

And  by  the  sideof  silver  Earn. 
But  where  they  went,  or  what  was  meaat^ 

The  bonny  Uay  had  yet  to  leam. 

And  aye  the  bride  had  something  wrongy 

Her  veil  or  scarf  was  discomposed; 
Her  bridle  twlsted  on  the  mane; 

A  beit  was  broke,  a  band  was  loosed* 

And  then  her  fair  and  dainty  foot 

From  out  the  golden  ttirrup  feil. 
And  none  but  Athoi  might  her  neari 

But  yet  no  look  her  doubts  dispel. 

The  live-long  day«  nor  sign  of  love, 

Nor  censure  did  his  looks  express| 
Ohy  his  was  distant  kindness  all, 

Attention  and  obsequiousness« 

When  they  came  in  by  fair  Monteith, 

She  asked  a  henchman  carelesslye^ 
••  Whose  land  is  this? — Has  Athol  hcre 

A  Castle,  or  a  "bastilye?" 

^*  No,  lady  fair,  those  lands  are  held 

By  Comyn  Glas  of  Bamygill; 
Lord  Athol  has  no  tower  nor  land 

Besouth  the  brow  of  Bimam-hilL" 

She  tumed  her  face  back  to  the  north^ 
That  face  grew  blenched  and  pale  as  elayi 

And  aye  the  clear  and  buming  tear 
Hung  on  the  cheek  of  lovely  Hay. 

Lord  Athol  tumed  him  round  about, 
*^  Why  does  the  tear  stand  in  your  eye? 

Say,  are  you  weary  of  the  way, 

Or  does  your  steed  bear  you  too  high? 

Or  does  the  west  wind  blirt  your  cheek? 
Or  the  suB  fa'  od  your  bonny  bree?'' 
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She  hid  her  face  within  her  veil« 
'*  Canst  thou  such  question  ask  at  me?** 

^*  Beshrew  my  heart,  if  I  can  guess, 
When  honours  thus  thy  path  belay}— 

Minstrels,  play  up  the  music  meet. 
And  make  our  royal  brlde  look  g^y.'' 

As  they  went  down  by  Endrick  side, 
They  met  our  good  King  Gregory, 

Who  canie  with  all  his  galiant  train. 
And  welcomed  them  right  courteouslyc. 

He  kissed  his  fair  and  comely  bride. 
And  placed  her  on  a  chariot  high; 

"  Why  does  Lord  Erol  stay  behind? 
Why  comes  he  not  to  give  me  joy?'* 

•*  My  royal  liege,"  Lord  Athol  said, 
<*It  fits  him  not  thy  face  to  seef 

I  showed  your  order  and  the  seal, 

But  he  would  not  yield  the  maid  to  me» 

<<  I  broke  his  bolts  and  bars  of  steel, 

I  beat  his  yeoman  on  the  lea, 
I  won  his  owers  by  dint  of  weir. 

And  here  I've  brought  her  safe  to  thee« 

The  king  looked  east,  the  kinglooked  weit. 
And  asked  the  maid  the  truth  to  tell$ 

^*  Sooth,  my  good  lord,the  tale  is  justi 
I  nothing  wot  how  it  befeL" 


King  Gregory  drew  a  long  long  breath, 

He  pressed  his  brow,  and  stroked  his  beard: 
'Now,  by  the  rood/*  King  Gregory  said, 
**  So  Strange  a  tale  I  never  heard." 


What  ails  our  fair  and  comely  bride« 
That  thus  she  breathes  the  broken  sigh; 
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Thal  ever  and  anon  she  looks 
And  if  to  meet  some  pitying  eye 

No  pitying  eye«  alas!  is  there; 

Lord  Athol  jests  and  looks  away; 
True  love  is  blighted  in  the  bloom. 

And  hope  takes  leave  of  bonny  Hay. 

The  holy  Abbot  oped  the  book, 

The  twain  arose  from  royal  seat; 
The  prayer  was  said,  the  question  put» 

Her  tongue  refused  the  answer  meet: 

But  aye  she  wept  and  sobbed  aloud, 
To  cheer  and  comfort  her  was  none; 

And  aye  she  glanced  to  Athol's  Lord 
With  looks  wuuld  pierce  a  heart  of  stone* 

His  heart  was  pierced— he  deemed  her  wrong^a«*« 

But  now  regret  couid  nought  avail; 
O9  when  her  silken  glove  was  drawn. 

He  trembied  like  the  aspin  pale. 

The  king  he  seized  her  trembling  hand. 

And  raised  it  gently  from  her  side, 
Then  placed  it  in  her  lover's  grasp, 

**  Here,  Athol,  take  thy  bonny  bride. 

"  These  are  two  hands  will  better  fit, 
Now,  Abbot,  here  thy  question  try." 

The  Abbot  stared,  and  straight  obeyed, 
Ah!  it  was  answered  readilyl 

'^Then  join  them,  sire,  and  bless  the  bond, 

I  joy  such  iovers  blest  to  see, 
The  one  respected  sovereign's  will, 

The  other  parent's  high  decree." 

Lord  Athol  kneeled  and  clasped  his  King* 

And  shed  the  tears  upon  his  knee; 
But  the  fair  bride  hung  round  his  neck 

And  kissed  his  Ups  m  ecstasye« 
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*•  Go  with  thy  lover,  bonny  Hay, 
Th^u  well  befit'st  bis  manly  side, 

And  thou  shalt  have  thd  fairest  dower 
Thal  ever  wem  with  Highland  bride» 

•*  I  ne'er  »aw  »uch  a  lovely  face, 
I  nevTcr  looked  on  form  so  fair, 

But  a  fooUsh  thought  rose  in  my  breaatf 
Thal  Athol's  child  might  be  my  beir« 

**  Go,  my  brave  Douglas  of  the  Dale, 
And  bring  your  Madeline  here  to  me, 

I  oft  have  marked  her  eagle  eye— 
The  Queen  of  Scotland  she  shall  be.^ 

Old  Douglas  bowed  and  left  the  hall, 
How  proudly  waved  bis  locks  of  grmy  • 

A  sound  was  issuing  from  bis  breast. 
Laughing  or  crying  none  could  say. 

O  sucn  a  double  bridal  feast, 
And  such  a  time  of  joyful  glee^ 

And  such  a  wise  and  worthy  King^ 
Dunbartön  never  more  shall  see. 
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8TOR1I8. 

These  constitute  the  various  eras  of  the  pastoral  life« 
They  are  the  red  lines  in  the  shepherd's  manual— the 
remembrancers  of  years  and  ages  that  are  past — the 
tablets  of  memory  by  wbich  the  ages  of  bis  children, 
the  times  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  rise  and  downfall  of 
(amilies,  are  iuvarlably  ascertained.  Even  the  pro- 
gress  of  improvement  in  Scots  farming  caa  be  traced 
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tt  aditionally  from  these,  and  the  rent  oi  a  farm  or  es* 
täte,  given  with  precisioiii  before  and  after  such  and 
such  a  Storni,  tbough  the  narrator  be  uncertainin  what 
Century  the  said  notable  storm  happened.  '*Mar's 
year,"  and  *'that  year  the  hielanders  raide,*'  are  but 
secondary  mementos  to  the  year  nine^  and  the  year  forty 
— these  stand  in  bloody  capitals  in  the  annals  of  the 
pastoral  life,  as  well  as  many  more  that  shall  hereafter 
be  mentioned. 

The  most  dismal  of  all  those  on  record  is  the  thirteen 
drifty  days,  This  extraordinary  storm,  as  near  as  I 
have  been  able  to  trace,  must  have  occurred  in  the  ye^r 
1G20.  The  traditionary  stories  and  pictures  of  desola- 
tion  that  remain  of  it,  are  the  tnost  dire  imaginable^  and 
the  mentioning;  of  the  thirteen  drifty  days  to  an  old 
shepherd,  in  a  stormy  winter  night,  never  fails  to  im- 
press  bis  mind  with  a  sort  of  religious  awe,  and  often 
sets  him  on  bis  knees  before  that  Being  who  alone  can 
avert  such  another  cajamity. 

It  is  Said,  that  for  thirteen  days  and  nights  the  snow- 
drift  never  once  abated — the  ground  was  covered  with 
frozen  snow  when  i^  commenced,  and  during  all  that 
time  the  sheep  never  broke  their  fast.  The  cold  was 
inten se  to  a  degree  never  before  rememberedj  and  about 
the  6fth  and  sixth  days  of  the  storm,  the  young  sheep 
began  to  fall  into  a  sleepy  and  torpid  State,  and  all  that 
were  so  affected  in  the  evening  died  over  night.  The 
intensity  of  the  frost  wind  often  cut  them  off  when  in 
that  State  quite  instantaneously.  About  the  ninth  and 
tenth  days,  the  shepherds  began  to  build  up  huge 
semicircular  walls  of  their  dead,  in  order  to  afford  some 
shelter  for  the  remainder  of  the  living;  but  they  availed 
but  little,  for  about  the  same  time  they  were  frequently 
Seen  tearing  at  one  another's  wool  with  their  teeth. 

When  the  storm  abated,  on  the  fourteenth  day  from 
its  commencement,  there  was  on  many  a  high-lying 
farm  not  a  living  sheep  to  be  seen.  Large  misshapeii 
walls  of  dead,  surrounding  a  small  prostrate  flock, 
likewise  all  dead,  and  frozen  stiff  in  their  lairs,  were  all 
that  remained  to  chcer  the  fprlorn  shepherd  and  bis 
master;  and  though  on  low-lying  farms,  where  the  snow 
was  not  so  hard  before,  numbers  of  sheep  weathered  tiie 
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4torm,  yet  their  constitutions  received  such  a  shock, 
that  the  greater  part  of  them  perished  afterwards;  and 
Ihe  final  consequence  was,  that  about  nine-tenths  of  all 
the  sheep  in  the  south  of  Scotland  were  destroyed. 

In  the  extensive  pastoral  district  of  Eskdale-moor« 
which  maintains  upwards  of  20,000  sheep,  it  is  said 
none  were  left  alive,  but  forty  young  wedders  on  one 
farm,  and  five  old  ewes  on  another.  The  farm  of  Phaup 
remained  without  a  stock  and  without  a  tenant  for  twen- 
ty  years  subsequent  to  the  storm;  at  length,  one  very 
honest  and  liberal-minded  man  ventured  to  take  a  lease 
of  it,  at  the  annual  rent  ofagray  coat  and  apair  o/hose, 
It  is  now  rented  at  L.500.  An  extensive  glen  in 
Twcedsmuir,  belonging  to  Sir  James  Montgomery, 
became  a  common  at  that  time,  to  which  any  man  drove 
his  flocks  that  pleased,  and  it  continued  so  for  nearly  a 
Century.  On  one  of  Sir  Patrick  Scott  of  Thirlestane's 
farms,  that  keeps  upwards  of  900  sheep,  they  all  died 
save  one  black  ewe,  from  which  the  farmer  had  high 
hopes  of  preserving  a  breed;  but  some  unlucky  do^s, 
that  were  all  laid  idle  for  want  of  sheep  to  run  at,  feil 
upon  this  poor  solitary  remnant  of  a  good  stock,  and 
chased  her  into  the  lake,  where  she  was  drowned.  When 
Word  of  this  was  brought  to  John  Scott  the  farmer, 
commonly  calied  Gouffin*  Jock,  he  is  reported  to  have 
expressed  himself  as  follows:  ^Ochon,  ochon!  an'  is 
that  the  gate  o't? — a  black  beginningmakes  aye  a  black 
end."  Then,  taking  down  an  old  rusty  sword,  headded, 
**Come  thou  away,my  auld  frien',  thou  an'  Imaune'en 
stock  Bourhope-law  ance  mair.  Bessy,  my  dowy  hov 
gaes  the  auld  sang? 

There's  walth  o'  kye  i*  bonny  Brudlees; 

There's  walth  o'  yowee  i*  Tine; 
There*8  walth  o'  gear  i'  Gowanbom— 

An'  thae  shaU  a'  be  thine." 

It  is  a  pity  that  tradition  has  not  preserved  any  thiny 
farther  of  the  history  of  Gouffin'  Jock  than  this  one 
saying. 

The  next  memorable  event  of  this  nature  is  the  blast  o* 
March^  which  happened  on  the  24th  day  of  that  month, 
in  the  year  16—,  on  a  Monday  moming;  and  though  it 
Usted  only  for  one  forenoonf  it  was  calculated  to  have 
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de^troyed  upwards  of  a  thousand  scores  of  sheep,  as  well 
as  a  number  ofshepherds.  There  is  one  anecdote  of  ^his 
Storni  that  is  worthy  of  being  preserved,  as  it  shows 
with  how  much  attention  sbepherds,  as  well  as  sailors, 
sbould  observe  the  appearances  of  tbe  sky.  Tbe  Sun- 
day  evening  before  was  so  varm,  that  the  lasses  went 
home  from  church  barefoot,  and  the  young  men  threw 
ofif  their  plaids  and  coats  and  carried  them  over  their 
Shoulders.  A  large  group  of  these  younkers,  going 
home  from  the  church  of  Yarrow,  equipped  in  this 
manner,  chanced  to  pass  by  an  old  shepherd  on  the 
farm  of  Newhouse,  named  Walter  Blake,  who  had  all 
his  sheep  gathered  into  the  side  of  a  wood.  They  asked 
Wattie,  who  was  a  very  religious  man,  what  could 
have  induced  him  to  gather  his  sheep  on  the  Sabbath- 
day?  He  answered,  that  he  had  seen  an  ill-hued  wea- 
ther-gaw  that  morning,  and  was  afraid  it  was  going  to 
be  a  drift.  They  were  so  much  amused  at  Wattie's 
apprehensions,  that  they  clapped  their  hands,  and 
laughed  at  him,  and  one  pert  girl  cried,  **  Aye,  fie  tak' 
care^  Wattie;  I  wadna  say  but  it  may  be  thrapple  deep 
on  the  morn."  Another  asked,  "if  he  wasna  rather 
feared  for  the  sun  buroing  the  een  out  o'  their  heads?" 
and  a  third,  ^'  if  he  didna  keep  acorrespondence  wi'  the 
thieves«  an'  kend  they  were  to  ride  that  night."  Wattie 
was  obliged  to  bear  all  this,  for  the  evening  was  fine 
beyond  any  thing  generally  seen  at  that  season,  and  on 
ly  Said  to  them  at  parting,  ^*  Weel,  weel,  callans,  time 
will  try  a';  let  him  laugh  that  wins;  but  slack^  will  be 
sleek,  a  hogg  for  the  howking^  we'll  a'  get  homs  to 
tout  on  the  morn."  The  saying  grew  proverbial;  but 
Wattie  was  the  only  man  who  saved  the  whole  of  his 
flock  in  that  country. 

The  years  1709  40,  and  72,  were  all  likewise  nota- 
ble years  for  severity,  and  for  the  lossessustained  among 
the  flocks  of  sheep.  In  the  latter,  the  snow  lay  from  the 
middle  of  December  until  the  middle  of  April,  and  all 
the  time  hard  frozen.  Partial  thaws  always  kept  the 
farmer's  hopes  of  relief  alive,  and  thus  prevented  him 
from  removing  his  sheep  to  a  lower  Situation,  tiil  at 
length  they  grew  so  weak  that  they  could  not  be  remov 
ed.  There  has  not  been  such  a  general  loss  in  the  days 
of  any  man  li\  ing  as  in  that  year.  It  is  by  these  years:  that 
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all  subsequent  hard  winters  havebeen  measured,  and, 
of  late  by  that  of  1795;  and  when  the  balance  turns  out 
in  favour  of  ihe  calculator,  there  is  always  a  degrce  of 
thankfulness  expressed,  as  well  as  a  composed  submis- 
Bion  to  the  awards  of  Divine  Providence.  The  daily 
feeling  naturally  impressed  on  the  shepherd's  mind, 
that  all  his  comforts  are  so  entirely  in  the  band  of  Hini 
that  rules  the  elements,  contributes  not  a  little  to  that 
firm  spiritof  devotion  forwhich  the  Scottish  shepherd 
is  so  distinguished.  I  know  of  no  scene  so  impressive, 
as  that  of  a  family  sequestered  in  a  lone  glen  duringthe 
time  of  a  winter  storm;  and  where  is  the  glen  in  the 
kingdom  that  wants  such  a  habitation?  There  they  are 
left  to  the  protection  of  Heaven,  and  they  know  and  feel 
it.  Throughout  all  the  wild  vicissitudes  of  nature  they 
have  no  hope  of  assistance  from  man,  but  are  conver- 
sant  with  the  Almighty  alone.  Before  retiring  to  rest, 
the  shepherd  uniformly  goes  out  to  examine  the  State  of 
the  weather^  and  makes  his  report  to  the  little  depen- 
dent  group  within — ^nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  the  con- 
flict  of  the  Clements,  nor  heard  but  the  raving  of  the 
Btorm — then  they  all  kneel  around  him,  whHe  he  recom- 
mends  them  to  the  protection  of  Heaven;  and  though 
their  little  hymn  of  praise  can  scarcely  be  heard  even 
by  themselves,  as  it  mixes  with  the  roar  of  the  tempest, 
they  never  fail  to  rise  from  their  devotions  with  theif 
spirits  cheered  and  their  confidence  renewed,  and  go  to 
sleep  with  an  exaltation  of  mind  of  which  kings  and 
conquerors  have  no  share.  Often  have  I  been  a  sharer 
in  such  scenes;  and  never,  even  in  my  youngest  years, 
without  having  my  heart  deeply  impressed  by  the  cir- 
cumstances.  There  is  a  sublimity  in  the  very  idea. 
There  we  lived,  as  it  were,  inmates  of  the  cloud  and  the 
storm;  but  we  stood  in  a  relationship  to  the  Ruler  ot 
these,  that  neither  time  nor  eternity  could  ever  cancel. 
Wo  to  him  that  would  weaken  the  bonds  with  which 
true  Christianity  connects  us  with  Heaven  and  with 
each  other ! 

But  of  all  the  storms  that  ever  Scotland  witnessed, 
or  I  hope  ever  will  again  behold,  there  is  none  of  them 
that  can  once  be  compared  with  the  memorable  £4th  of 
January  1794,  which  feil  with  such  peculiar  violence  on 
:hat  division  of  the  south  of  Scotland^  that  lies  between 
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Crawford-muir  and  tke  Border.  In  that  bounds  there 
were  seventeen  shepherds  perished,  and  upwards  of 
ihirty  carried  home  insensible,  who  afterwards  rcco- 
vcrcd;  but  the  numberof  sheep  that  were  lost  far  out- 
went  any  possibility  of  calculation.  One  farmer  alone^ 
Mr.  Thomas  Beattie^  lost  seventy-two  scores  for  bis  own 
share — and  many  others,  in  the  same  quarter,  front 
thirty  to  forty  scores  each.  Whole  flocks  were  over 
whelmed  with  snow,  and  no  one  ever  knew  where  they 
were  tili  the  snow  was  dissolved,  that  they  were  all 
found  dead.  I  myself  witnessed  one  particularinstance 
of  this  on  the  farm  of  Thickside:  there  were  twelve 
scores  of  excellent  ewes,  all  one  age,  that  were  missing 
there  all  the  time  that  the  snow  lay,  which  was  only  a 
week,  and  no  traces  of  them  could  befound;  when  the 
snow  went  away,  they  were  discovered  all  lying  dead^ 
with  their  heads  one  way,  as  if  a  flock  of  sheep  had 
dropped  dead  going  from  the  washing.  Many  hundreds 
were  driven  into  waters,  burns,  and  lakes,  by  the  vio- 
lence.of  the  storm,  where  they  were  buried  or  frozen  up, 
and  these  the  flood  carried  away,  so  that  they  were 
ncver  secn  or  found  by  the  owners  at  all.  The  follow- 
ing  anecdote  somewhat  illustrates  the  confusion  and 
devastation  that  it  bred  in  the  country. — The  greater 
pari  of  the  riverson  which  the  storm  was  most  deadly, 
run  into  the  Solway  Frith,  on  which  there  is  a  place 
called  the  Beds  of^nk,  where  the  tide  throws  out,  and 
leaves  whatsoever  is  carried  into  it  by  the  rivers.  When 
the  flood  and  the  storm  subsided,  there  were  found  on 
that  place,  and  the  shores  adjacent,  1840  sheep,  nine 
black  cattle,  three  horses,  two  men,  one  woman,  forty- 
five  dogs,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  hares,  besidea  a 
number  of  meaner  animals. 

To  relate  all  the  particular  scenes  of  distress  that 
occurred  during  this  tremendous  hurricane  is  impos- 
sible — a  volume  would  not  contain  them.  I  shall, 
therefore,  in  order  to  give  a  true  picture  of  the  storm, 
merely  relate  what  I  saw,  and  shall  in  nothing  exag« 
gerate.  But  before  doing  this,  I  must  mention  a  cir- 
cumstance,  curious  in  its  nature,  and  connected  with 
others  that  afterwards  occurred. 

Some  time  previous  to  that,  a  few  young  shepherds 
(<tf  whomi  was  one,  and  the  youngest^  though  not  the 
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Icast  ambitious  of  the  number),  had  formed  tbemscives 
into  a  sort  of  literary  society,  that  met  periodically,  at 
one  or  otber  of  the  houses  of  its  members,  where  each 
read  an  essay  on  asubjectprcviously  given  out;  and  af- 
ter  that,  every  essay  was  minutely  investigatcd  and 
criticised.  \Ve  met  in  the  evening,  and  continued  our 
important  discussions  all  night.  Friday,  the  23d  of 
January,  was  the  day  appointed  for  one  of  these  meet- 
ings,  and  it  was  to  be  held  at  Entertrony,  a  wild  and 
remote  shieling,  at  ihe  very  sources  of  the  Ettrick,  and 
now  occupied  by  my  own  brother.  I  had  the  honour 
of  having  been  named  as  preses — so,  leavingthe  chargc 
of  my  flock  wiih  my  master,  offl  set  from  Blackhouse^ 
on  Thursday,  a  very  ill  day,  withaflamingbombastical 
essay  in  my  pocket,  and  my  töngue  trained  to  many 
wise  and  profound  remarks,  to  attend  this  extraordi- 
nary  meeting,  though  the  place  lay  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  miies,  over  the  wildest  hills  in  the  kingdom, 
and  the  time  the  depth  of  winter.  I  rer.:aincd  that 
night  with  my  parents  at  Ettrick-house,  and  next  day 
again  set  out  on  my  journey.  I  had  not^  however,  pro- 
ceeded  far,  before  I  perceived,  or  thought  I  pcrceived, 
Symptoms  of  an  approaching  storm,  and  that  of  no  or- 
dinary  nature.  I  remember  the  day  well:  the  wind, 
which  was  rough  on  the  preceding  day,  had  subsided 
into  a  dead  calm;  there  was  a  slight  fall  of  snow,  which 
iescended  in  small  thin  flakes,  that  seemed  to  hover 
and  reel  in  the  air,  as  if  uncertain  whether  to  go  upward 
or  downward — the  hills  werecovered  down  to  the  m'd- 
dle  in  deep  folds  of  rime,  or  frost-fog— in  the  cloughs 
that  was  dark,  dense,  and  seemed  as  if  it  were  heaped 
and  crushed  together — but  on  the  brows  of  the  hills  it 
had  a  pale  and  fleecy  appearance,  and,  altogether,  I 
never  beheld  a  day  of  such  gloomy  aspect.  A  thought 
now  began  to  intrude  itself  on  me,  though  I  strove  all 
thal  I  could  to  get  quitof  it,  that  it  would  be  a  wise 
coursein  me  to  return  home  to  my  sheep.  Inclination 
urged  me  on,  and  I  tried  to  bring  reason  to  her  aid,  by 
Baying  to  myself,  **  1  have  no  reason  in  the  world  to  be 
afraid  ofmy  sheep,  my  master  took  the  Charge  ofthem 
cheerfully,  there  is  not  a  better  shepherd  in  the  king- 
dom,  and  I  cannot  doubt  bis  concern  in  having  them 
»nght"  All  would  not  do:  I  stood   still  and  contem- 
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plated  the  day,  and  the  more  closely  I  examined  it,  the 
more  was  I  Lmpressed  that  some  mischief  was  a-brew- 
ing;  $o,  wiih  a  heavy  heart,  I  turned  on  my  heel,  and 
made  the  best  of  my  way  back  the  road  I  came^  my 
elaborate  essay,  and  all  my  wise  observations,  had 
come  tu  nothing. 

On  my  way  bome,  I  called  at  a  place  namcd  the 
Hope-house«  to  $ee  a  maternal  uncle^  whom  I  loved;  he 
was  angry  when  he  saw  me,  and  said  it  was  nut  like  a 
prudent  lad  to  be  running  up  and  down  the  country  in 
such  weather,  and  at  such  a  season;  and  urged  me  to 
make  haste  home,  for  it  would  be  a  drift  before  the 
morn.  He  accompanied  me  to  the  top  cf  the  height 
called  the  Black  Gate-head,  and  on  parting«  he  shook 
his  head,  and  said,  **  Ah!  it  is  a  dangerous-loo-iing  day ! 
In  troth  I'm  amaist  fear'd  to  look  at  it;"  I  said  1  would 
not  mind  it,  if  any  one  knew  from  what  quarter  the 
storm  would  arise;  but  we  might,  in  all  likelihood, 
gather  our  sheep  to  the  place  where  they  would  be 
most  exposed  to  danger.  He  bade  me  keep  a  good 
lookout  all  the  way  home,  and  wherever  I  observed  the 
first  opening  through  the  rime,  to  be  assured  the  wind 
would  rise  directly  from  that  point.  I  did  as  he  desir- 
ed  me,  but  the  clouds  continued  dose  set  all  around, 
tili  the  fall  of  evening;  and  as  the  snow  had  been  ac- 
cumulating  all  day,  so  as  to  render  Walking  very  un- 
furthersome,  it  was  that  time  before  I  reached  home. 
The  first  ihing  1  did  was  to  go  to  my  master  and  in- 
quire  where  he  had  left  my  sheep— he  told  me — but 
though  I  had  always  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  his 
experience,  I  was  not  pleased  with  what  he  had  done 
— he  had  left  a  part  of  them  far  too  high  out  on  the 
hills,  and  the  rest  were  not  where  1  wanted  them,  and  I 
told  him  so:  he  said  he  had  done  all  for  the  best,  but  if 
there  appeared  to  be  any  danger,  if  I  would  call  him  up 
in  the  morning,  he  would  assist  me.  We  had  two 
beautiful  servant  girls,  and  with  them  a  sat  chattering 
tili  past  eleven  o'clock,  and  then  I  went  down  to  the  old 
tower.  What  could  have  taken  me  to  that  ruinous 
habitation  of  the  Black  Douglasses,  at  that  untimeous 
hour,  I  cannot  recollect,  but  it  certainly  must  have 
been  from  a  supposition  that  one  of  the  girls  would  fol« 
low  me,  or  eise  that  I  would  see  a  hare — both  very  un« 
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likely  events  to  have  taken  place  on  such  a  nig^ht 
[Iowever,  cerlain  it  is,  that  there  I  was  at  midnight, 
und  it  was  while  standin^  on  the  top  of  the  staircase 
lurret,  that  I  first  beheld  a  bright  bore  through  the 
clüuds,  towards  the  north,  which  reminded  meof  my 
uiicle*s  apophihegm.  But  at  the  same  time  a  smart 
thaw  had  commenced,  and  the  breeze  seemed  to  be 
rising  from  the  south,  so  that  I  laughed  in  my  heart  at 
his  sa^^e  rule,  and  accounted  it  quite  absurd.  Short 
was  the  time,  tili  awful  experience  told  me  how  true  it 
was. 

I  then  went  to  my  bed  in  the  byre  loft,  whcrc  I  siept 
with  a  neighbour  shepherd,  named  Borthwick;'  but 
though  fatigued  with  Walking  through  the  snow,  I 
could  not  close  an  eye,  so  that  I  heard  the  first  burst  of 
the  storm  which  coramenced  between  one  and  two, 
with  a  fury  that  no  one  can  conceive  who  docs  not  re- 
member  of  it.  Besides^the  place  where  1  lived  being 
exposed  to  two  or  three  gathercd  winds,  as  they  are 
called  by  shcpherds,  the  storm  raged  there  with  re- 
doubled  ferocity.  It  began  all  at  once,  with  such  a 
tremcndous  roar,  that  I  imagined  it  was  a  peal  of  thun- 
der,  until  I  feit  the  house  trembling  to  its  foundation. 
In  a  few  minutes  I  went  and  thrust  my  naked  arm 
through  a  hole  in  the  roof,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  as- 
certain  what  was  going  on  without;  for  not  a  ray  of 
light  could  I  see.  I  could  not  then,  nor  can  I  yet,  ex- 
press  my  astonishment.  So  completely  was  the  air 
overloaded  with  falling  and  driving  snow,  that  but  for 
the  force  of  the  wind,  I  feit  as  if  I  had  thrust  my  arm 
into  a  wreath  of  snow.  I  dcemed  it  a  judgment  sent 
from  Heaven  upon  us,  and  lay  down  again  in  my  bed, 
trembling  with  agitation.  I  lay  stillTor  about  an  hour, 
in  hopes  that  it  might  prove  only  a  temporary  hurri- 
cane;  but,  hearingno  abatement  of  its  fury,  I  awakened 
Borthwick,  and  bade  him  get  up^  for  it  was  come  on 
such  a  night  or  morning  as  never  b!ew  from  the  hea- 
vens.  He  was  not  long  in  obeying,  for  as  soon  as  he 
heard  the  turmoil,  he  started  from  his  bed,  and  in  one 
minute,  throwing  on  his  clothes,  he  hasted  down  the 
ladder,  and  opened  the  door,  where  he  stood  for  a  good 
while,  uttering  exclamations  of  astonishment.  The 
door  where  he  stood  was  not  above  foreteen  yards  from 
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the  door  of  the  dwelliag-house«  but  a  wreath  was  already 
amassed  between  them  as  high  as  the  walls  of  the  house 
— and  in  tr^ing  to  get  round  orthough  this,  Borthwick 
lost  himself,  and  could  neither  find  the  bouse  nor  bis 
way  back  to  the  byre;  and  about  six  minutes  after  1 
heard  him  calling  my  name,  in  a  shriii  desperate  tone 
of  voice,  at  which  I  could  not  refrain  from  laughing 
immoderately,  notwithstanding  the  dismal  prospect 
that  lay  before  us;  for  I  heard^  from  bis  cries,  where  he 
was«  He  had  tried  to  make  bis  way  over  the  top  of  a 
large  dunghill,  but,  going  to  the  wrongside,  had  fallen 
over,  and  wrestied  long  among  snow,  quite  over  the 
head.  I  did  not  think  proper  to  move  to  bis  assistance, 
but  lay  still,  and  shortly  after,  heard  him  shouting  at 
the  kitchen  door  for  instant  admittance;  still  I  kept  my 
bed  for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  longer;  and  then, 
on  reaching  the  house  with  much  difficulty,  found  our 
master,  the  ploughman,  Bothwick,  and  the  two  servant 
roaids,  sitting  round  the  kitchen  fire,  with  looks  of  dis- 
may,  I  may  aimost  say  despair.  We  a]l  agreed  at 
once,  that  the  sooner  we  were  able  to  reach  the  sheep 
the  better  chance  we  had  tö  save  a  remnant;  and  as  there 
were  eight  hundred  excellent  ewes,  all  in  one  lot,  but  a 
long  way  distant,  and  the  most  valuable  lot  on  the  farm, 
we  resolved  to  make  a  bold  eifort  to  reach  them.  Our 
master  made  family  worship  a  duty  he neverneglected; 
but  that  morning,  the  manner  in  which  we  manifested 
our  trust  and  confidence  in  Heaven,  was  particularly  af- 
fecting.  We  took  our  breakfast — stuiTed  our  pockets 
with  bread  and  cheese — sewed  our  plaids  around  us— 
tied  down  our  hats  with  napkins  Coming  below  our 
chins — and  each  taking  a  strong  stafT  in  bis  band,  we 
set  out  on  the  attempt. 

No  sooner  was  the  door  closed  behind  us  than  we 
lost  sight  of  each  other — seeing  there  was  none— it  was 
impossible  for  a  man  to  see  bis  band  held  up  before 
him,  and  it  was  still  two  hours  tili  day.  We  had  no 
means  of  keeping  together  but  by  following  to  one 
another's  voices,  nor  of  working  our  way  save  by  grop- 
ing  with  our  staves  before  us.  It  soon  appeared  to  mc 
a  hopeless  concern,  for,  ere  we  got  clear  of  the  houses 
and  baystacks,  we  had  to  roll  ourselves  over  two  or 
three  wreaths  which  it  was  impossible  to  wade  tbrough| 
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and  all  tl)C  while  the  wind  and  drift  were  so  Yioleot» 
that  every  three  or  four  minutes  vre  were  obliged  to 
hold  our  faces  down  between  our  knees  to  recoYer  our 
breath. 

We  soon  ^ot  into  an  eddying  wind  that  was  altogether 
insufierablcy  and,  at  the  same  time»  we  were  struggling 
among  snow  so  deep,  that  our  progress  in  the  way  wc 
purposed  going  wasindeed  very  equivocaU  for  wc  had, 
by  this  time,  lost  all  idea  of  east^  west,  north,  or  south. 
Still  we  were  as  busy  as  men  determined  on  a  business 
could  be,  and  persevered  on  we  knew  not  whither, 
somctimes  rolling  over  the  snow,  and  sometimes  wei- 
tering in  it  to  the  chin.  The  following  instance  of  our 
succeshful  exertions  marks  our  progress  to  a  tittle. 
There  was  an  enclosure  around  the  house  to  the  west- 
ward, which  we  denominated  thepark^  as  it  is  customa- 
ry  in  Scotland.  When  we  weut  away,  we  caiculated 
that  it  was  two  hours  until  day;  the  park  did  not  extend 
above  300  yards;  and  we  were  still  engaged  in  that/wrft 
when  day-Iight  appeared. 

When  we  got  free  of  the  park,  we  also  got  free  of  the 
eddy  of  the  wind;  it  was  now  straight  in  our  faces;  we 
went  in  a  line  before  each  other,  and  changed  places 
every  ihree  or  four  minutes,  and  at  length,  after  great 
fatigue,  we  reached  a  long  ridge  of  a  hiil,  where  the 
snow  was  thinner,  having  been  blown  off  it  by  the  force 
of  the  wind,  and  by  this  timc  wehad  hopes  of  reaching 
within  a  short  Space  of  the  ewes,  which  were  still  a 
mile  and  a  halfdistant.  Ourmasterhad  taken  the  lead; 
I  was  next  him,  and  soon  began  to  suspect,  from  the 
depth  of  the  snow,  that  he  was  leading  us  quite  wrong, 
but  as  we  always  trusted  implicitly  to  him  that  was 
foremost  for  the  time,  I  said  nothing  for  a  good  while, 
unül  satisfied  that  we  were  going  in  a  direction  very 
nearly  right  opposite  to  that  we  intended.  I  then  tried 
to  expostulate  with  him,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  ander- 
stand  what  I  said,  and,  on  getting  a  gUmpse  of  his 
countenance,  I  perceived  that  it  was  quite  altered.  No» 
to  alarm  the  others,  nor  even  himself,  I  said  1  was  be- 
coming  terribly  fatigued,  and  proposed  that  we  should 
leaii  on  the  snow  and  take  each  a  mouthful  of  whisky 
(for  I  had  brought  a  small  botlle  in  my  pocket  for  fear 
of  the  worst),  and  a  bit  of  bread  and  chcese.     This  was 
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unanimously  agreed  to,  and  I  noted  that  he  swallowed 
the  spirits  rather  eagerly,  a  thing  not  usual  with  him, 
and  when  he  tried  to  eat,  it  was  long  before  he  coüld 
swallow  any  thing.  I  was  convinced  that  he  would 
fall  altogether,  but,  as  it  would  have  been  easier  to 
have  gol  him  to  the  shepherd's  house  before  than  home 
Again,  I  roade  no  proposal  for  him  to  return.  On  the 
contrary,  I  said  if  they  would  trust  themselves  entirely 
to  me,  I  would  engage  to  lead  them  to  the  ewes  without 
going  a  footout  of  the  way — the  other  two  agreed  to  it, 
and  acknowledged  that  they  knew  not  where  they  were, 
but  he  never  opened  his  mouth,  nor  did  he  speak  a 
Word  for  two  hours  thereafter.  It  had  only  been  a 
temporary  exhaustion,  howeverj  for  after  that  he  re- 
covered,  and  wrought  tili  night  as  well  as  any  of  us, 
though  he  never  could  recoUect  a  single  circumstance 
that  occurred  during  that  part  of  our  way,  nor  a  word 
that  was  said,  nor  of  having  got  any  refreshment  what- 
ever. 

At  half  an  hour  after  ten  we  reached  the  flock,  and 
just  in  time  to  save  them^  but  before  that,  both  Both- 
wick  and  the  ploughman  had  lost  their  hats,  notwith- 
standing  all  their  precautions;  and  to  impede  us  still 
farther,  I  went  inadvertentlyover  a  precipice,  and  go- 
ing down  head  foremost,  between  the  scaur  and  the 
snow,  found  it  impossible  to  extricate  rayself^  for  the 
more  1  struggled,  I  went  the  deeper.  For  all  our 
troubles,  I  heard  Borthwick  above  convulsed  with 
laughter;  he  thought  he  had  got  the  affair  of  the  dung- 
hill  paid  back.  By  holding-by  one  another,  and  letting 
down  a  plaid  to  me,  they  hauled  me  up,  but  I  was  ter- 
ribly  incommoded  by  snow  that  had  got  inside  my 
clothes. 

The  ewes  were  standing  in-  a  close  body;  one  half  of 
them  were  covcred  over  with  snow  to  the  depth  of  ten 
feet,  the  rest  were  jammed  against  a  brae.  We  knew 
not  whattodo  for  spades  to  dig  them  out;  but,  to  our 
agreeable  astonishment,  when  thosc  before  were  re- 
moved,  they  had  been  so  close  pent  together  as  to  be 
all  touching  one  another,  and  they  walked  out  from 
belowthe  snow  after  their  neighbours  in  a  body.  If  the 
snow-wreith  had  not  broke,  and  crumbled  down  upon 
afew  that  were  hindmost,  we  should  have  got  them  all 
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out  without  putting  a  band  to  them.  This  was  eflTect* 
mg  a  good  deal  more  than  I  or  any  of  the  party  expect- 
ti  a  few  hours  bcfore;  there  were  100  cwes  in  another 
place  near  by,  but  of  these  we  could  only  get  out  a  very 
few,  and  lost  all  bopesof  saving  therest. 

It  was  now  wearingtowardsmid-day,  andtberewere 
occasionally  sbort  intervals  in  whicb  we  could  see  about 
US  for  perbaps  a  score  of  yards;  but  we  got  only  one 
momentary  glance  of  tbebills  around  us  all  that  day.  I 
grew  quite  impatient  to  be  at  my  own  Charge,  and  leav- 
ing  tbe  rest,  I  went  away  to  them  bv  myself,  that  is,  I 
went  to  the  division  that  was  left  far  out  on  the  hüls, 
while  our  master  and  the  ploughman  volunteered  to 
rescue  those  that  were  down  on  the  lower  ground.  I 
found  mine  in  miserable  circumstances;  but,  making 
all  possible  exertion,  I  got  out  about  one  half  of  them, 
which  I  left  in  a  place  of  safety,and  made  towards  home, 
for  it  was  beginning  to  grow  dark,  and  the  storm  was 
again  raging,  without  any  mitigation,  in  all  its  dark- 
ness  and  deformity.  I  was  not  the  least  afraid  of  losing 
my  way,  for  I  knew  all  the  declivities  of  the  hills  so 
well,  that  I  could  have  come  home  with  my  eyes  bound 
up,  and,  indeed,  long  ere  I  got  home,  they  were  of  no 
use  to  me.  I  was  terrified  for  the  water  (Douglas 
Burn),for  in  the  morningitwas  ilooded  and  gorgedup 
with  snow  in  a  dreadful  manner,  and  I  judged  that  it 
would  be  quite  impassable.  At  length  I  came  to  a  place 
where  I  thought  the  water  should  be,  and  feil  a  boring 
and  groping  for  it  with  my  long  staif.  No,  I  could  find 
no  water,  and  began  to  dread,  that  for  all  my  accuracy 
I  had  gone  wrong.  I  was  greatly  astonished,  and^ 
Standing  still  to  consider,  I  looked  up  towards  Heaven, 
1  shall  not  say  for  what  cause,  and  to  my  utter  amaie- 
ment  thought  I  beheld  trees  over  my  head  flourishing 
abroad  over  the  whole  sky.  I  never  had  seen  such  an 
optical  delusion  before;  it  was  so  like  enchantment  that 
I  knew  not  what  to  think,  but  dreaded  that  some  extra- 
ordinary  ihing  was  Coming  over  me,  and  that  I  was  de- 
prived  of  my  right  senses.  I  remember  I  thought  the 
storm  was  a  great  judgmentsenton  us  for  oursins,  and 
that  this  Strange  phantasy  was  connected  with  it,  an 
Illusion  effected  by  evil  spirits.  I  stood  a  good  while 
in  th,*s  painful  trance;  at  length,  on  making  a  bold  ex- 
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ertio\  to  escape  from  the  fairy  vision,  I  came  all  at 
oncc  in  contact  with  the  old  towcr.  Ncver  in  my  life 
did  I  experience  such  a  relief;  I  was  not  only  all  at  once 
freed  from  the  fairies,  but  from  the  dangers  of  the 
gor^d  river.  I  had  come  over  it  on  some  mountain 
of  snow,  I  knew  not  how  nor  where,  nor  do  I  know  to 
this  day.  So  that,  after  all,  they  were  trees  that  I  saw, 
and  trees  of  no  great  magnitude  neither;  but  their  ap- 
pearanceto  my  eyes  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  I 
thought  they  flourished  abroad,  not  for  miles,  but  for 
hundreds  of  miies,  to  the  utmost  verges  of  the  visible 
heavens.  Such  a  day  and  such  a  night  may  the  eye 
of  a  shepherd  never  again  behoid  l 


CHAP.  IL 


'*That  night,  a  child  might  undentand, 
The  De'il  had  busineM  on  his  hand.'* 


On  reaching  home,  I  found  our  women  folk  sitting  in 
woful  plight.  It  is  well  known  how  wonderfully  acute 
they  generally  are,  either  at  raising  up  imaginary  evils, 
or  magnifying  those  that  exist;  and  our's  had  made  out 
a  theory  so  fraught  with  misery  and  distress,  that  the 
poor  thing^  were  quite  overwhelmed  with  grief« 
**There  were  none  of  us  ever  to  see  the  house  again  in 
iife.  There  was  no  possibility  of  the  thing  happening, 
all  circumstances  considered.  There  was  not  a  sheep 
in  the  country  to  be  saved,  nor  a  single  shepherd  lert 
alive-^nothing  but  women!  and  there  they  were  left, 
three  poor  helpless  creatures,  and  the  men  lying  dead  out 
among  the  snow,  and  none  to  brin^  them  home.  Lord 
help  them,  what  was  to  become  oi  them!"  They  per- 
fectly  agreed  in  all  this;  there  was  no  dissenting  voice; 
and  their  prospects  still,  continuing  to  darken  with  the 
fall  of  night,  they  had  no  other  resource  left  them, 
long  before  my  arrivaL  but  to  lift  up  their  voi'.es  a^d 
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wecp.  The  g^roup  consisted  of  a  young  lady,  our  ma»- 
ler's  niece,  and  two  servant  girls,  all  of  ihe  same  age, 
and  beautiful  as  three  spring  days,  every  one  of  which 
are  mild  and  sweet,  but  diffcr  only  a  little  in  brightness. 
No  sooner  had  I  entered,  than  every  tongue  and  every 
band  was  put  in  motion,  the  former  to  pour  forth  que- 
ries  faster  than  six  tongues  of  men  could  answer  them 
with  any  degree  of  precision,  and  the  latter  lo  rid  mc  ol 
the  incumbrances  of  snow  and  ice  with  which  I  was 
loaded.  One  slit  up  the  sewing  of  my  frozen  plaid, 
another  brushed  the  icicles  from  my  locks,  and  a  third 
unloosed  my  clotted  snow-boots;  we  all  arrived  within 
a  few  minutes  of  each  other,  and  all  shared  the  same 
kind  Offices,  and  heard  the  same  kind  inquiries,  and 
long  siring  of  perplexities  narrated;  even  our  dogs 
shared  of  their  caresses  and  ready  assistance  in  ridding 
them  of  the  frozen  snow,  and  the  dear  consistent  crea- 
tures  were  six  times  happier  than  if  no  storm  nor  dan- 
ger had  existed.  Let  no  one  suppose  that,  even  amid 
toils  and  perils,  the  shepherd's  life  is  destitute  of  enjoy- 
ment. 

Borthwick  had  found  bis  way  home  without  losing 
bis  aim  in  the  least.  I  had  deviated  but  little,  save  that 
I  lost  the  river,  and  remained  a  short  lime  in  the  coun- 
try  of  the  fairies^  but  the  other  two  had  a  hard  struggle 
for  life.  They  went  off,  as  I  said  formerly,  in  search  of 
seventeen  scoresof  my  flock  that  had  been  left  in  a  place 
not  far  from  the  house,  but  being  unable  to  und  one  of 
them,  in  searching  for  these,  they  lost  themselves,  while 
it  was  yet  early  in  the  afternoon.  They  supposed  that 
they  had  gone  by  the  house  very  near  to  it,  for  they  had 
toiled  tili  dark  among  deep  snow  in  theburn  below:  and 
if  John  Burnet,  a  neighbouring  shepherd,  had  not 
heard  them  calling,  and  found  and  conducted  them 
home,  It  would  have  stood  hard  with  them  indeed,  for 
none  of  us  would  have  looked  for  them  in  that  direction. 
They  were  both  very  much  exhausted,  and  the  good- 
man  could  not  speak  above  his  breath  that  night. 

Next  morning  ihe  sky  was  clear,  but  a  cold  intcm- 
perate  wind  still  blew  from  the  north.  The  face  of  the 
country  was  entirely  altered.  The  form  of  every  hill 
was  changed,  and  new  mountains  kaned  over  every 
Valley.     All  traces  of  bums,  rivers,  and  lakes,  were  ob 
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liteni'.ed,  for  the  frost  had  been  commensurate  with  ihe 
storm,  and  such  as  had  never  been  witnessed  in  Scot- 
land.  Some  registers  that  I  have  seen  place  this  storm 
on  the  24th  of  December,  amonth  too  early,  and  which 
was  one  of  the  finest  winterdays  I  ever  saw. 

There  having  been  340  of  my  flock  that  had  never 
been  found  at  all  du  ring  the  preceding  day,  as  soon  as 
the  moming  dawned  we  sei  all  out  to  look  after  them. 
It  was  a  hideous-looking  scene — no  one  could  cast  bis 
cyes  around  him  and  entertain  any  conception  of  sheep 
being  saved.  It  was  one  picture  of  desolation.  There 
is  a  deep  glen  lies  between  Blackhouse  and  Dryhope, 
called  the  Hawkshaw  Cleuch^  which  is  füll  of  trees. 
There  was  not  the  top  of  one  of  them  to  be  seen.  This 
may  convey  some  idea  how  the  country  looked;  and  no 
one  can  suspect  that  I  would  State  circumstances  oth- 
erwise  than  they  were,  when  there  are  so  m^ny  living 
that  could  confute  me. 

When  we  came  to  the  ground  where  these  sheep 
should  have  been,  there  was  not  one  of  them  above  the 
snow.  Here  and  there,  at  a  great  distance  from  each 
other^we  could  perceive  the  hcad  oriiorns  of  stragglers 
appearing,  and  these  were  easily  got  out;  but  when  we 
had  collected  these  few,  we  could  find  no  more.  They 
had  been  all  lying  abroad  in  a  scattered  State  when  the 
storm  cameon,  and  were  covered  over  just  as  they  had 
been  lying.  It  was  on  a  kind  of  slanting  ground  that 
lay  half  beneath  the  wind,  and  the  snow  was  uniformly 
from  six  to  eight  feet  deep.  Under  this  the  hogs  were 
lying  scattered  over  at  least  100  acres  of  heathery 
ground.  It  was  a  very  ill-looking  concern.  We  went 
about  boring  with  our  long  poles,  and  often  did  not 
find  one  bog  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  But  at  length  a 
white  shaggy  colley,  named  Sparkie,  that  belonged  to 
the  cow-herd  boy,  seenied  to  have  comprehended  some- 
thingof  our  perplexiiy,  for  we  observed  him  plying  and 
scraping  in  the  snow  with  great  violence,  and  always 
looking  over  bis  Shoulder  to  us.  On  going  to  the  spot 
we  found  that  he  had  marked  straight  above  a  sheep. 
From  that  he  flew  to  another,  and  so  on  to  another,  as 
fast  as  we  could  dig  them  out,  and  ten  times  faster,  for 
he  sometiines  had  twenty  or  thirty  holes  marked  before- 
hand. 
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We   got  cut  three  hundred  of  that  division  before 
night,  and  about  half  as  many  on  the  other  partsof  the 
farm,  in  addition  to  those  we  had  rescued  theday  before; 
and  the  greater  part  of  these  would  have  been  lost  had  it 
not  been  for  the  voluntary  exertions  of  Sparkie.   Before 
the  snow  went  away  (which  lay  only  eight  days)  we  had 
got  every  sheep  on  the  farm  out,  either  dead  or  alive, 
except  four;  and  that  these  were  not  found  was  not  Spar- 
kies*s  blame;  for  though  they  were  buried  below  a  moun- 
tain  of  snow  at  least  fifty  feet  deep,  he  had  again  and 
again  marked  on  the  top  of  it  above  them.     The  sheep 
were  all  living  when  we  found  them,  but  those  that  were 
buried  in  the  snow  to  a  certain  depth,  being,  I  suppose, 
in  a  warm  half-sufTocated  State«  though,  on  being  taken 
out,  they  bounded  away  like  roes,  yet  the  sudden  change 
of  atmosphere  instantiy  paralysed  them,  and  they  feil 
down  deprived  of  all  power  in  their  limbs.     We  had 
great  numbers  of  these  to  carry  home  and  feed  with  the 
hand,  but  others  that  were  very  deep  buried,  died  out- 
right  in  a  few  minutes.     We  did  not,  however,  lose 
above  sixty  in  all,  but  I  am  certain  Sparkie  saved  us  at 
least  two  hundred. 

We  were  for  several  days  utterly  ignorant  how  affairs 
stood  with  the  country  around  us,  all  communication 
between  farms  being  cut  off,  at  least  all  communicatioo 
with  such  a  wild  place  as  that  in  which  I  lived;  but  John 
Burnet,  a  neighbouring  shepherd  on  another  farm,  was 
remarkably  good  at  picking  up  the  rumours  that  were 
afloat  in  the  country,  which  he  delighted  to  circulate 
wiihoul  abatement.     Many  people  teil  their  stories  by 
halves,  and  in  a  manner  so  cold  and  indifferent,  that  the 
purport  can  scarcely  be  discerned,  and  if  it  is,  cannot 
be  believed;  but  that  was  not  the  case  with  John;  he 
gave  them  with  interesU  and  we  were  very  much  in- 
debted  to  him  for  the  intelligence  that  we  daily  received 
that  week;  for  no  sooner  was  the  first  brunt  of  the  tem- 
pest  got  over,  than  John  made  a  point  of  going  off  at 
a  tangent  every  day,  to  learn  and  bring  us  word  what 
was  going  on.     The  accounts  were  most  dismah  the 
country  was  a  chaniel-house.   The  first day  he  brough» 
US  tidings  of  the  loss  of  thousands  of  sheep«  and  like- 
wise  of  the  death  of  Robert  Armstrong,  a  neighbout 
shepherd,  uiie  whom  we  all  well  knew,  he  having  but 
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latcly  left  the  Blackhouse  to  herd  on  another  farm.   He 
died  not  above  three  hundred  paces  from  a  farm-house, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  was  known  to  them  all  that  he 
was  there.     His  companion  left  him  at  a  dike-side,  and 
went  in  to  procure  assistance;  yet,  nigh  as  it  was,  they 
could  not  reach  him,  though  they  attempted  it  again 
and  again;  and  at  length  they  were  obliged  to  return, 
and  suffer  him  to  perish  at  the  side  of  the  dike.  There 
were  three  ofmy  own  intimate  acquaintances  perished 
that  night.     There  was  another  shephed  named  Watt, 
the  circumstances  of  whose  death  were  peculiarly  af- 
fecling.     He   had  been  to   see  his  sweetheart  on  the 
night  before,  with  whom  he  had  finally  agreed  and  set- 
tied  every  thing  about  their  marriage;  but  it  so  happen- 
ed,  in  the  inscru table  awards  of  Providence,  that  at 
the  very  time  when  ihebannsofhis  marriage  were  pro- 
claimed  in  the  church  of  Moffat,  his  companions  were 
carrying  him  home  a  corpse  from  the  hill. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  remark,  that  it  was  a  re« 
ceived  opinion  all  over  the  country,  that  sundry  lives 
were  lost,  and  a  great  many  more  endangered,  by  the 
administering  of  ardent  spirits  to  the  sufTerers  while  in 
a  State  of  exhaustion.  It  was  a  practice  against  which 
1  entered  my  vehement  protest;  nevertheless,  the  voice 
of  the  multitude  should  never  be  disregardcd.  A  little 
bread  and  sweet  milk,  or  even  a  little  bread  and  cold 
water,  it  waS  said,  proved  a  much  safer  restorative  in 
the  fields.  There  is  no  denying,  that  there  were  some 
who  took  a  glass  of  spirits  that  night  that  never  spoke 
another  word,  even  though  they  were  continuing  to 
walk  and  converse  when  their  friends  found  them. 

On  the  other  band»  there  was  one  woman  who  left 
her  children,  and  followed  her  husband's  dog^  who 
brought  her  to  his  master  lying.in  a  State  of  insensibili 
ty.  He  had  fallen  down  bareheaded  among  the  snow, 
and  was  all  covered  over,  save  one  corner  of  his  plaid. 
She  had  nothing  better  to  take  with  her,  when  she  sei 
out,  than  a  bottle  of  sweet  milk  and  a  little  oatmeal  cake, 
and  yet,  with  the  help  of  these,  she  so  far  recruited  his 
spirits  as  to  get  him  safe  home,  though  not  wiihoui 
long  and  active  perseverance.  She  took  two  little  vials 
with  her,  and  in  these  she  heated  the  milk  in  her  bosom 
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Thal  man  would  not  be  disposed  to  laugh  at  Ihe  silH« 
ness  of  the  fair  sex  for  some  time. 

It  is  perfectly  unaccountable  how  easily  people  died 
ihat  night.  The  frost  must  certainly  have  bcen  prodl- 
gious;  so  intense  as  to  have  seized  momentarily  on  the 
vitals  of  those  that  over-heated  themselves  by  wading 
and  toiiing  too  impatientiy  among  the  snow,  a  thing 
thatis  very  aptly  done.  1  have  conversed  with  five  or 
six  that  were  carried  home  in  a  State  of  insensibility 
that  night,  who  never  would  again  have  moved  from 
the  Spot  where  they  lay,  and  were  only  brought  to  lifc 
by  rubbing  and  warm  applications;  and  they  uniforraly 
declared,  that  they  feit  no  kind  of  pain  or  debility,  far- 
ther  than  an  irresistible  desire  to  sleep.  Many  feil  down 
while  Walking  and  speaking,  in  a  sleep  so  sound  as  to 
resemble  torpidity;  and  there  iz  little  doubt  that  those 
who  perished  slept  away  in  the  same  manner.  I  knew 
a  man  well,  whose  name  was  Andrew  Murray,  that  pe- 
rished in  the  snow  on  Minchmoor;  and  he  had  taken  it 
so  deliberately^  that  he  had  buttoned  his  coat  -and  fold- 
ed  his  plaid,  which  he  had  laid  beneath  his  head  for  a 
bolster. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  return  to  my  notable  literary 
sociecy.  In  spite  of  the  hideous  appearances  that  pre- 
sented  themselves,  the  fellows  actually  met,  all  save  my- 
seif,  in  that  solitary  shieling  before  mentioned.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive  how  they  were  confounded  and  taken 
by  surprise,  when  the  storm  burst  forth  on  thera  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  while  they  were  in  the  heai  of  sub- 
lime disputation.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  there 
was  some  loss  sustained  in  their  respective  flocks,  by 
reason  of  that  meeting;  but  this  was  nothing,  compared 
with  the  obloquy  to  which  they  were  subjected  on  ano- 
ther  account,  and  one  which  will  scarcely  be  believed, 
even  though  the  most  part  of  themembers  be  yet  alive 
to  bear  testimony  to  it. 

The  storm  was  altogether  an  unusual  convulsion  of 
nature.  Nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  seen  or  heard  of 
among  us  before;  and  it  was  enough  of  itself  to  arouse 
every  spark  of  superstition  that  lingered  among  these 
mountains.  It  did  so.  It  was  universally  viewed  asa 
judgment  sent  by  God  for  the  puuishment  of  some  hei- 
oous  ofifence,  bu'  what  that  ofience  was,  could  not  fort 
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while  be  ascertained;  but  when  it  came  out,  that  so  lua* 
ny  men  had  been  assembled  in  a  lone  unfrequented 
place,  and  busily  engaged  in  some  mysterious  work  at 
the  very  instant  that  the  blast  came  on,  no  doubts  were 
entertained  that  all  had  not  been  right  there,  and  that 
some  horrible  rite,  or  correspondence  with  the  powers 
of  darkness,  had  been  going  on.  It  so  happened,  too, 
that  this  shieling  of  Entertrony  was  situated  in  the  ve« 
ry  vortex  of  the  storm;  the  devastations  made  by  it  ex- 
tended  all  around  that  to  a  certain  extent,  and  no  farther 
on  any  one  quarter  than  another.  This  was  easily  and 
soon  remarked;  and  upon  the  whole,  the  Rrst  view  of 
the  matter  had  rather  an  equivocal  appearance  to  those 
around,  who  had  sufTered  so  severely  by  it 

But  still  as  the  rumour  grcw,  the  certain  ty  of  the  event 
gained  ground — new  corroborative  circumstances  were 
every  day  divulged,  tili  the  whole  district  was  in  an  up- 
roar,  and  several  of  the  members  began  to  meditate  a 
speedy  rctreat  from  the  country;  some  of  them,  I  know, 
woul4  have  fled,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  advice  of  the 
late  worthy  and  judicious  Mr.  Bryden  of  Crosslee.  The 
first  intimation  that  I  had  of  it  was  from  my  friend  John 
Burnet,  who  gave  it  me  with  his  accustomed  energy  and 
füll  assurance.  Hc  came  over  one  evening,  and  I  saw 
by  his  face  he  had  some  great  news.  I  think  I  remem- 
ber,  as  I  well  may,  every  word  that  passed  between  us 
on  the  subject« 

'*Weel,  chap,*'  said  he  to  me,  "we  have  fund  out 
what  has  been  the  cause  of  a'  this  mischief  now." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  John?'* 

**  What  do  I  mean?^It  seems  that  a  great  squad  o* 
birkies  that  ye  are  conneckit  wi'  had  met  that  night  at 
the  herds's  house  o'  Everphaup,  an'  had  raised  the  de'il 
amang  them." 

Every  countenance  in  the  kitchen  changed;  the  wo- 
men  gazed  at  John,  and  then  at  me,  and  their  lips  grew 
white.  These  kind  of  feeling^  are  infectious,  people 
may  say  what  they  will;  fear  begets  fear  as  naturally  as 
light  Springs  from  reflection.  I  reasoned  stoutly  at  first 
agaiqst  the  veracity  of  the  report,  observing,  that  it  was 
utter  absurdity,  and  a  shame  and  disgrace  Tor  the  coun- 
try  to  cherish  such  a  ridiculous  lie. 

*^lu,\el'*  said  John, '^  it's  nae  lie;  they  had  him  up 
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amang  them  like  a  great  rough  dog  at  the  yfcvj  tiiilc 
thal  the  tempest  began,  and  were  giad  to  draw  cutt, 
and  gi'e  him  ane  o'  their  number  to  get  quit  o'  him 
again. "  Lord,  ho w  every  hair  of  my  head  and  inch  of 
my  Frame  crept  at  Hearing  this  sentence;  for  I  had  a 
dearly-loved  brother  who  was  of  the  number,  several 
füll  Cousins  and  intimate  acquaintances;  indced,  I  look- 
ed  upon  the  whole  fratemity  as  my  brethren,  and  con- 
sidcred  myself  involved  in  all  their  transactions.  I 
could  say  no  more  in  defence  of  the  society's  proceed- 
ings;  for,  to  teil  the  truth,  though  I  am  ashamed  to  ac- 
knowledge  it,  I  suspected  that  the  alleg^tion  might  be 
too  true. 

**  Has  the  de'il  actually  ta'en  awa  ane  o'  them  bodi- 
ly?'*  Said  Jean.  **He  has  that,'*  returned  John,  ♦'an' 
it's  thought  the  skaith  wadna  hae  been<grit|  had  he  ta'en 
twa  or  three  mae  o'  them.  Base  villains!  that  the  hale 
country  should  hae  to  suffer  for  their  pranks!  But,  how- 
ever,  the  law's  to  tak  its  course  on  them,  an'  they'll 
find,  ere  a'  the  play  be  played,  that  he  has  need  of  a 
lang  spoon  that  sups  wi'  the  de'iL*' 

The  next  day  JohA  brought  us  word,  that  it  was  only 
the  servant  maid  that  the  iU  thief  had  ta'en  away;  and 
the  next  again,  that  it  was  actually  Bryden  of  Glenker- 
ry;  but,  finally,  he  was  obliged  to  inform  us,  ♦♦That  a' 
was  exactly  true,  as  it  was  nrst  tauld,  but  only  that  Ja- 
mie  Bryden,  after  being  a-wanting  for  some  days  had 
casten  up  again." 

There  has  been  nothing  since  that  time  that  has  caus- 
ed  such  a  ferment  in  the  country— nought  eise  could  be 
talked  of;  and  grievous  was  the  blame  attached  to  those 
who  had  the  temerity  to  raise  up  the  devil  to  waste  the 
land.  If  the  effects  produced  by  the  Chaldee  Manu- 
Script  had  not  been  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  present 
generation,  they  could  have  no  right  conception  of  the 
rancour  that  prevailed  against  these  few  individualsi 
but  the  two  scenes  greatly  resembled  each  other,  for  in 
that  case,  as  well  as  the  latter  one,  legal  proceedings, 
it  is  Said,  were  meditated,  and  attempted;  but  lucky  it 
was  for  the  shepherds  that  they  ag^eed  to  no  leference, 
for  such  were  the  feelings  of  the  country,  and  the  op^ 
probrium  in  which  the  act  was  held,  that  it  is  likely  it 
would  have  fared  very  ill  with  them; — at  all  eventa»  ii 
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• 

irould  have  required  an  arbiter  of  some  decision  and 
uprighlness  to  have  dared  to  oppose  them.  Two  men 
were  direcled  to  come  to  the  housc  as  by  chance,  and 
endcavour  to  leam  from  the  shepherd|  and  particularly 
from  the  servant-maid,  what  grounds  there  were  for  in- 
flicting  legal  punishments;  but  bcforc  that  happened  I 
had  the  good  luck  to  hear  her  examined  myself,  and 
that  in  a  way  by  which  all  suspicions  were  put  to  rest, 
and  simplicity  and  truth  Icft  to  war  with  superstition 
alone.  I  deemed  it  very  curious  at  the  time,  and  shall 
give  it  verbatim  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect 

Being  all  impatience  to  leam  particulars,  as  soon  as 
the  waters  abated,  so  as  to  become  fordable,  I  hasted 
over  to  Ettricky  and,  the  day  being  fine,  I  found  num- 
bers  of  people  astir  on  the  same  errand  with  myself, — 
the  Valley  was  moving  with  people,  gathered  in  from  the 
glens  aroundi  to  hear  and  relate  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties  that  were  just  overpast«  Among  others,  the 
identical  girl  who  served  with  the  shepherd  in  whose 
house  the  scene  of  the  meeting  took  place,  had  come 
down  to  Ettrick  school-house  to  see  her  parents.  Her 
name  was  Mary  Beattie,  a  beautiful  sprightly  lass,  about 
twenty  years  of  age;  and  if  the  devil  had  taken  her  in 
preference  to  any  one  of  the  shepherds,  his  good  taste 
could  scarcely  have  been  disputed.  The  first  person  I 
met  was  my  friend,  the  late  Mr.  James  Anderson,  who 
was  as  anxious  to  hear  what  had  passed  at  the  meeting 
as  I  was,  so  we  two  contrived  a  scheme  whereby  we 
thought  we  would  hearevery  thing  from  the  girl'sown 
mouth. 

We  sent  word  to  the  school-house  for  Mary,  to  call  at 
my  father's  house  on  her  return  up  the  water,  as  there 
was  a  parcel  to  go  to  Phawhope.  She  came  accordingly. 
and  when  we  saw  her  approaching,  we  went  into  a  lit- 
tle  sleepingapartment,  where  we  could  hearevery  thing 
that  passed,  leaving  directions  with  my  mother  how  to 
manage  the  affair.  My  mother  herseif  was  in  perfect 
horrors  about  the  business,  and  belle ved  it  all;  as  for 
my  father,  he  did  not  say  much  eiiher  the  one  way  or 
the  other,  but  bit  his  Up,  and  remarked,  that  **fo'k 
would  find  it  was  an  ill  thing  to  hae  to  do  wi*  the  ene- 

My  mother  would  have  managed  extremely  well  had 
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ner  own  carly  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  all 
kinds  of  apparitions  not  got  the  better  of  her.  She 
ivas  very  kind  to  the  girl,  and  talked  with  herabout  the 
Storni,  and  the  events  that  had  occurred,  tili  she  brought 
the  subject  of  the  meeting  forward  herseif,  on  which 
the  following  dialogiie  commenced:^ 

"But,  dear  Mary,  my  woman,  what  were  the  chiels 
a'  met  about  that  night?" 

**0,  they  were  just  gaun  through  their  papers  an' 
arguing. " 

**Arguing!  what  were  they  arguing  about?" 

**  I  have  often  thought  about  it  sin'  syne,  but  really  I 
cannatell  precisely  what  they  were  arguing  about." 

**Were  you  wi'  thein  a'  the  time?" 

**  Yes,  a'  the  time,  but  the  wee  while  I  was  milkin' 
the  cow.'' 

'*  An*  did  they  neverbid  you  gang  out?" 

**  Oo  no;  they  ncver  heedit  whether  I  gaed  out  or  in." 

*'  It's  queer  that  ye  canna  mind  ought  avaj— can  ye 
not  teil  me  ae  word  that  ye  heard  them  say?" 

*^I  heard  them  sayin'  something  about  the  fitness  o' 
things." 

**  Aye,  that  was  a braw  subject  for  them!  But,  Mary, 
did  ye  no  hear  them  sayin  nae  ill  words?" 

*<No.*' 

^^  Did  ye  no  hear  them  speaking  naething  about  the 
de'il?" 

**Very  little." 

**  What  were  they  saying  about  html'* 

*^  I  thought  I  aince  heard  Jamie  Fletcher  saying  there 
was  nae  de'il  ava." 

**Ah!  the  unwordy  rascal!  How  durst  he  for  the 
life  o'  hini!  I  wonder  he  didna  think  shame." 

**I  fear  aye  he's  something  reg^rdless,  Jamie." 

*^  I  hope  nane  that  belangs  to  me  will  ever  join  him  in 
sie  wickedness!  But  teil  me,  Mary,  my  woman,  did  ye 
no  see  nor  hear  naething  uncanny  about  the  house  your» 
sei'  that  night?" 

**  There  was  something  like  a  plover  cried  twice  i* 
the  peat-neuk,  in  althe  side  o'  Will's  bed." 

•*  A  plover!  His  presence  be  about  us!  There  was  nc- 
ver a  plover  at  this  time  o'  the  year.     And  in  the  house 
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loo!  Ah,  Mary,  I'm  feared  and  concemed  about  thal 
night's  wark!  Whatthought  yeii  was  that  cried?" 

**1  didnaken  what  it  was,  it  cricd  just  like  a  plover.' 

**  Did  the  callans  look  as  they  were  fearM  when  they 
heard  it?" 

"They  lookit  gayan'  queer.'* 

"  What  did  they  say?'' 

**  Ane  cried,  *  What  is  that?'  an*  another  said,  *What 
can  it  mean?'  *  Hout,'  quo  Jamie  Fletcher.  *  it's  just 
some  bit  stray  bird  that  has  lost  itsel.  ^I  dinna  ken^' 
quo  your  Will, '  I  dinna  like  it  unco  wecl." 

♦*  Think  ye,  did  nane  o'  the  rest  see  any  thing?** 

**  I  belicve  there  was  something  seen." 

**What  was't?"  (in  a  half  whisper  with  manifest 
alarm.^ 

♦*  \\  heu«  Will  gaed  out  to  try  if  he  could  gang  to  the 
sheep,  he  met  wi  a  great  big  rough  dog,  that  had  very 
near  worn  him  into  alin  in  the  water." 

My  mother  was  now  deeply  affected,  and  after  two  or 
three  smothered  exclamations,  she  feil  a-whispering; 
the  other  followed  her  example,  and  shortly  afier  they 
rose  and  wenl  out,  leavingmy  friend  and  me  very  little 
wiser  than  we  were;  for  we  had  heard  both  these  inci 
dents  before,  with  little  Variation.  I  accompanied  Ma- 
ry to  Phawbope)  and  met  with  ray  brother,  who  soon 
convinced  me  of  the  falsehood  and  absurdity  of  the 
whole  report;  but  I  was  grieved  to  find  him  so  much 
cast  down  and  distressed  about  it.  None  of  them  durst 
well  shew  their  faces  at  either  kirk  or  market  for  a 
whole  year<,  and  more.  The  weather  continuing  fine, 
we  two  went  together  and  perambulated  Eskdale  moor, 
visiting  the  principal  scenes  of  carnage  among  the 
flocks,  where  we  saw  multitudes  of  raeu  skinning  and 
burying  whole  droves  of  sheep,  taking  with  them  only 
the  skins  and  tallow. 

I  shall  now  conclude  this  long  account  of  the  storm, 
and  itB  consequences,  by  an  extract  from  a  poet  for 
whose  works  I  always  feel  disposed  to  have  a  great  par- 
tiality;  and  whoever  reads  the  above  will  not  douot  on 
what  incident  the  description  is  fouudedy  noryet  deeiu 
Lt  greatly  overcharged 
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**  Who  wo  k  roared  these  whelmiag  wt(f«il 
Who  8calp*<l  the  brows  of  oM  Gaim  Gom« 

And  sooop'd  these  ever-yawning  cavei^ 
'Twas  I,  the  8pirit  of  the  Stormf 

He  wared  his  sceptre  north  away, 
The  arctic  ring  was  rift  asunder, 

And  through  the  heaven  the  startling  bray 
Bunt  louder  than  the  leudest  thunder. 

The  featherydonda,  eondenaed  and  iurlec^ 
In  oolumns  swept  the  qaaking  glen ; 

Beatruction  down  the  dale  was  hurled, 
O'er  bleating  flocks  and  wondering  men« 

The  Grampiana  groaned  beneath  the  atorm; 

Ne^  mountaina  o^or  the  corrd  lean'd; 
Ben  Nevia  ahook  his  shaggy  form, 

And  wondered  what  hia  doyereign  meaB*& 

Even  far  on  Yarrow'a  fahy  dale^ 
The  ahepherd  paused  in  dumb  Aamaj  ; 

And  criea  of  spirita  in  the  gale 
Lnred  many  a  pitying  falnd  away. 

The  Lowtbers  feit  the  tyrant'a  wimtb^ 
Prottd  Hartfell  quaked  beneath  bis 

And  Cheviot  heard  the  crica  of  death, 
Guarding  his  lored  Northomberland. 

Bot  O,  aa  feil  ihat  fiitefel  night» 
What  horrora  Avin  wilds  deform, 

And  choak  tho  ghastly  lingering  fightf 
There  whirled  the  vortez  of  the  atorab 

Ere  mom  the  wind  grew  deadly  stiH, 
And  dawning  in  the  air  updrew, 

From  many  a  ahelve  and  ahining  hil^ 
Her  (blding  rohe  of  fiiiry  blue. 


Then  what  a  smooth  and  wondroos 
Hungo'er  Jjoch  Avin's  lovely  breast! 

Not  top  of  tallest  ptne  waa  seen, 
ün  which  the  dazzled  eye  could  reat; 

But  mitred  clifT,  and  crested  feil, 
1b  hickl  curls  her  brows  adom; 
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Aloft  the  radlant  crescents  swell, 
AU  pure  as  robes  by  ang^els  wom. 

Sound  sleeps  our  seer,  far  firom  the  day, 

Beneath  yon  sieek  and  wiithed  oone; 
Hb  spirit  steals,  unmissed,  away, 

And  dreams  across  the  desert  lone. 

Soand  »\eepa  our  seer! — the  tempesti  rave^ 

And  cold  sheeta  o'er  hia  boaom  fling; 
The  moldwarp  digs  hia  mossy  grave; 

Hia  requicm  Avin  eagiea  aing." 


CHAP.  in 


Last  autumn,  while  I  was  stayine  a  few  weeks  wit>k  my 
frierd,  Mr.  Grumple,  minister  of  the  extensive  an«i  ce- 
lebrated  pvirish  of  froolenhom,  an  incident  occu  red 
which  hath  afTorded  me  a  great  deal  of  amusementj  and 
as  I  think  it  may  divert  some  of  your  readers,  I  Stiall, 
without  further  preface,  begin  the  relation« 

We  had  just  finished  a  wearisome  debate  on  the  rights 
of  teind,  and  the  claims  which  every  clcrgyman  of  the 
established  church  of  Scotland  has  for  a  grass  giebe; 
the  China  cups  were  already  arranged,  and  the  savoury 
tea-pot  stood  basking  on  the  ledge  of  the  grate,  whcn  the 
servant-maid  entered,  and  told  Mr.  Grumple  that  there 
was  one  at  the  door  who  wanted  him. 

We  immediately  heard  a  debate  in  the  passagr., — the 
parson  pressing  bis  guest  to  come  ben^  which  the  other 
stoutly  resistedy  declarin^g  aloud  that  ^*  it  was  a'  nonsense 
ihegither,  for  he  was  eneuch  to  fley  a'  the  grand  folk 
out  o*  the  room,  an'  set  the  kivering  o'  the  floor  a-swoo- 
min."  The  parlour  door  was  however  thrown  open, 
and,  to  my  astonishment,  the  first  g^ests  who  presented 
themselves  were  two  strong  honest-looking  coUeys,  or 
•hepherd's  dogs,  that  came  bouncing  and  capering  into 

Voi.  II  O 
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the  room,  with  a  great  deal  of  seemin^  satlsfactioo 
Their  master  was  shortly  after  ushered  m.  He  was  a 
tall  athletic  figure,  with  a  black  beard,  and  dark  raven 
hair  hanging  over  his  brow;  wore  clouted  shoes^  shod 
with  iron,  and  faced  up  with  copperj  and  there  was  aU 
togethcr  something  in  his  appearance  the  most  homely 
and  uncouth  of  any  exterior  1  had  ever  seen. 

'*  This,"  Said  the  minister^  **  is  Peter  Piash,  a  pa- 
rishioner  of  mine,  who  has  brought  me  in  an  excellent 
salmon,  and  wants  a  good  oflice  at  my  hand,  he  says,  in 
return.'* — "  The  bitfish  is  naething,  man,''  said  Peter, 
sleeking  down  the  hair  on  his  brow;  ^*  I  wish  he  had 
been  better  for  your  sake — but  gin  ye  had  seen  the  sport 
that  we  had  wi'  him  at  Pool-Miduight,  ye  wad  hae 
leughen  tili  ye  had  burstit'*     Herc  the  shepherd,  ob- 
serving  his  two  dogs  seated  comfortably  on  the  hearth- 
rug,  and  deeming  it  an  instance  of  high  presumption 
and  very  bad  manners,  broke  out  with — **  Ay,  White- 
foot,  lad!  an'  ye*re  for  being a gentleman  too?  My  certy, 
man,  but  ye'reno  blate! — l'm  ill  eneugh,  to  bc  surc,  to 
come  into  a  grand  room  this  way,  but  yet  I  wadna  sei 
up  my  impudent  nose  an'  m^  mockle  rough  brisket 
atore  the  lowe,  an'  tak  a'  the  fire  to  mysel — Get  äff  wi' 
ye,  sir!  An'  you  too,  Trimmy,  yelimmer!  what's  your 
ousiness  here?" — So   saying,  he  attempted,  with  the 
fringe  of  his  plaid,  to  drive  them  out^  but  they  only  ran 
about  the  room,  eyeing  their  master  with  astonishment 
and  concern.     They  had  never,  it  seemed,  been  wont 
to  be  separated  from  him  either  by  night  or  by  day, 
and  they  could  not  understaud  why  they  should  be  driv- 
en  from  the  parlour,  or  how  they  had  not  as  good  a 
right  to  be  there  as  he.     Of  course,neitherthreats  nor 
blows  could  make  them  leave  him;  and  it  being  a  scene 
of  life  quite  new  to  me,  and  of  which  I  was  resolved  to 
profit  as  much  as  possible,  at  my  intercession  matters 
were  made  up,  and  the  two  canine  associates  were  suf* 
fered  to  remain  where  they  were.     They  were  soon 
seated,  one  on  each  side  of  their  master,  clinging  fond- 
ly  to  his  feet,  and  licking  the  wet  from  his  dripping 
trowsers. 

Having  observed,  that  when  the  shepherd  entered  he 
had  begun  to  speak  with  great  zest  about  the  sport  they 
had  ill  killing  the  salmon»  I  again  brought  on  the  sub« 
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ject,  and  made  him  describe  the  diversion  to  me; — **0, 
man!"  said  he,  and  then  indulged  in  a  hearty  laugh— 
(man  was  always  ihe  term  he  iised  in  addressing  eithei 
of  US — sir  seemed"  to  be  no  word  in  his  vocabulary) — 
^'  O,  man,  I  wish  ye  had  been  there!  Pli  lay  a  plack  ye 
wad  hae  said  ye  never  saw  sie  sport  sin*  ever  ye  wai 
born.     We  gat  twail  fish  a*thegither  the-day,  an*  sah 
broostles  we  had  wi'  someo'them;  buta'  wasnaething 
to  the  killin  o'  that  ane  at  Pool-Mid night.     Geordie 
Otterson,  Matthew  Ford,  an*  me,  war  a  owr  the  lugs 
after  him.     But  ye*s  hear: — When  I  came  on  to  the 
craigs  at  the  weil  o*  Pool-Midnight,  the  sun  was  shin- 
in*  bright,  the  wind  was  lowne,  an*  wi*  the  pirl*  bein 
away,  the  pooI  was  as  clear  as  crystal.     I  soon  saw  by 
the  bells  Coming  up,  that  there  was  a  fish  in  the  auld 
hauld;  an*  I  keeksan'  I  glimes  about,  tili,  faith!  I  sees 
his  blue  murt  fin.  My  teeth  war  a'  waterin  to  be  in  him, 
but  1  kend  the  shank  o*  my  wasterf  wasna  half  length. 
Sael  cries  to  Geordie,  'Geordie,'  says  I,  "^aigh,  man! 
here*s  a  great  chap  just  lyin  steeping  like  a  aik  clog.' 
Off  comes  Geordie,  shaughle  shauglin  a'  his  pith;  tor 
Ihe  creature's  that  greedy  o'  fish,  he  wad  venture  his 
very  saul  for  them.     I  kend  brawly  what  wad  be  the 
upshot.    *  Now,*  says  1,  *  Geordie,  man  yoursel  for  this 
ae  time.    Aigh,  man!  he  is  a  terrible  ane  for  size — See^ 
yonder  he*8  lying.*  The  sun  was  shining  sae  clear  that 
the  deepness  o'  the  pool  was  a  great  cheat     Geordie 
bait  his  lip  for  perfect  eagerness,  an*  his  een  war  stelled 
in  his  head — he  thought  he  had  him  safe  i*  the  pat;  but 
whenever  he  put  the  grains  o'  the  leister  into  ihe  wa- 
ter, I  could  speak  nae  mair,  I  kend  sae  weel  what  was 
comin,  for  I  kend   the  depth   to   an  inch — Weel,  he 
airches  an'  he  vizes  for  a  good  while,  an*  at  length 
made  a  push  down  at  him  wi'  his  whole  might.     Tut: 
— the  leister  didna  gang  to  the  ground  by  an  eil ;  an'  Geor- 
die  gaed  into  the  deepest  pari  o'  Pool-Midnight  wi*  his 
head  foremost!  My  sennins  turned  as  supple  as  a  dock- 
an,  an'I  feil  just  down  i*  the  bit  wi'  lauchin;  ye  might  hae 
bund  me  wi'  a  strae.     He  wad  hae  drowned  for  aught 
that  1  could  do;  for  when  1  saw   his  heels  fiingin  up 
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aboon  the  water  as  he  had  been  dancin  ahornpipe^I 
lost  a*  power  thegither;  but  Matthew  Ford  harled  him 
into  the  shallow  wi*  his  leister. 

'*  Weel,  after  that  we  cloddit  the  pool  wi'  great  stanes, 
an*  äff  went  the  fish  down  the  gullots,  shinin  like  a  rain- 
bow.  Then  he  ran,  an*  he  ran !  an'  it  was  wha  to  be  first  in 
him,  Geordie  gat  the  first  chance,  an'  I  thought  it  was  a* 
owr;  but  just  when  he  thought  he  was  sure  o*  him, 
down  came  Matthew  füll  drive,  smashed  his  grains  out 
through  Geordie's,  and  gart  him  miss.  It  was  my 
Chance  next;  an'  I  took  him  neatly  through  the  gills, 
though  he  gaed  as  fast  as  a  skell-drake. 

"  But  the  sport  grew  aye  better.  Geordie  was  sac 
mad  at  Matthew  for  taigling  him,  an'  garring  him  tine 
the  fish,  (for  he's  a  greedy  diri),  that  they  had  ganc  to 
grips  in  a  moment;  an*  when  I  lookit  back,  ihey  war 
jusi  fightin  like  twa  tarriers  in  the  mids  o'  the  watcr. 
The  witters  o'  the  twa  leisters  were  frankit  iü  ane 
anither,an'  they  couldnagetthem  sindry,  eise  there  had 
been  a  vast  o*  bludeshed;  but  they  were  knevillin,  an* 
tryin  to  drown  ane  anither  a*  that  they  could;  an'  if  they 
hadna  been  clean  forcfoughen  ihey  wad  hae  done't;  for 
they  were  aye  gaun  out  o  sighl  an*  comin  howdin  uji 
again.  Yet  after  a*,  when  I  gaed  back  to  redd  them, 
they  were  sae  invelerate  that  they  wadna  part  tili  I  was 
forced  to  haud  them  down  through  the  watcr  an*  drown 
them  baith.** 

"  But  I  hope  you  have  not  indeed  drowned  che  men,** 
Said  I.  **  Ou  na,  only  keepit  them  down  tili  I  took  the 
power  fairly  frae  them — tili  the  bullers  gae  owr  coming 
up;  then  I  carried  them  to  different  sides  of  the  water, 
an'  laid  them  down  agroof  wi'  their  heads  at  the 
inwith;  an'  after  gluthering  and  spurring  awee  while, 
they  carae  to  again.  We  dinna  count  muckle  of  a  bit 
drowningmatch,  usfi'shers.  I  wish  I  could get  Geordie 
as  weel  doukit  ilka  day;  it  wad  tak  the  stneddum  frae 
him — for  O,  he  is  a  greedy  thing!  ButI  fear  it  will  be 
a  while  or  I  see  sie  glorious  sport  again.*' 

Mr.  Grumple  remarked  that  he  thought,  by  his  acs 
rount,  it  could  not  be  very  good  sport  to  all  parties; 
and  that,  though  he  always  encouraged  these  vigorous 
4nd  healthful  exercises  among  his  parishioners,  yel  ht 
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regretted  that  they  could  so  seldom  be  concluded  in 
perfect  good  humour. 

**  They're  nae  the  waur  o*  a  wee  bit  splorc,*'  said 
Peter;  **they  wad  turn  unco  milk-an'- water  things,  an' 
dee  away  a-thegither  w antin  a  broolzie.  Ye  might  as 
weel  think  to  keep  an  ale-vat  workin  wantin  barm." 

**  But,  Peter,  1  hopc  you  have  not  been  breaking  the 
laws  of  the  country  by  your  sport  to-day?" 

**  Na,  troth  hac  we  no,  man — close-time  disna  come 
in  tili  the  day  after  the-mom;  but,  atween  you  an'  me, 
close-time's  nae  iU  time  for  us.  It  merely  ties  up  the 
grit  folk's  hands,  an'  thraws  a'  the  sport  into  our^  the- 
gither.  Na,  na,  we's  never  complain  o'  close-time;  if 
it  Warna  for  it  there  wad  few  fish  fa*  to  poor  folk's 
share.^ 

This  was  a  light  in  which  I  had  never  viewed  the 
laws  of  the  fishing  association  before;  but,  as  this  hon- 
est bind  spoke  from  cxperience,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Statement  is  founded  in  truth,  and  that  the  sole  ef- 
fect  of  close-time,  in  all  the  branches  of  the  principal 
river,  is  merely  to  tie  up  the  hands  of  every  rcspectable 
man,  and  throwthe  fishing  into  the  hands  of  poachers. 
He  told  me,  that  in  all  the  rivers  of  the  extensive  par- 
ish  of  Wooierüwm^  the  fish  generally  run  up  during  one 
flood  and  went  away  the  next;  and  as  the  gentlemen  and 
farmcrs  of  those  parts  had  no  interest  in  the  preserva- 
tion  of  the  breeding  salmon  themselves,  nor  cared  a 
farthing  aböut  the  fishing  associations  in  the  great  ri- 
ver,  whom  they  viewed  as  monopolizers  of  that  to 
which  they  had  no  right,  the  fish  were  wholly  abandon- 
cd  to  the  poachers,  who  generally  conlrived,  by  bum- 
ing  lights  at  the  shallows,  and  spearing  the  fish  by 
night,  and  netting  the  pools,  to  annihilate  every  shoal 
that  came  up.  This  is,  however,  a  subject  that  would 
require  an  essay  by  itself. 

Our  conversaüon  turned  on  various  matters  connect- 
ed with  the  country;  and  I  soon  found,  that  though  this 
bind  had  something  in  bis  manuer  and  address  the 
most  uncultivated  I  had  cver  seen,  yet  bis  conceptions 
of  such  matters  as  came  wilhin  the  sphcre  of  bis  know- 
ledge  were  pertinent  and  just.  He  sung  cid  songs,  told 
US  Strange  stories  of  witches  and  apparitions,  and  re* 
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lated  many  anecdotes  of  the  pastoral  Hfe,  which  I  thipk 
extremely  curious,  and  wholly  unknown  to  the  literary 
part  of  the  communily.     Eut  at  every  Observation  that 
he  made,  he  took  care  to  sleek  down   his   black  hair 
over  his  brow,  as  if  it  were  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  his  making  a  respectable  appearance»  that  it  should 
be  equally  spread  and  as  close  pressed  down  as  possi- 
ble.     When  desired  to  join  us  in  drinking  tea^  he  said, 
^^it  was  a'  nonsense  thegither,  for  he  hadna  the  least 
occasion;''  and  when  pressed  to  take  bread,  he  persist- 
ed  in  the  declaration  that  *^it  was  great  nonsense. "  He 
loved  to  talk  of  sheep,  of  dogs,  and  of  the  laaseSy  as  he 
calied  them;  and  conversed  with  his  dogs  in  the  same 
xnanner  as  he  did  with  any  of  the  other  guests;  nor  did 
the  former  ever  seem  to  misunderstand  him,  unless  in 
his  unprecedented  and  illiberal  atten^pt  to  expel  Ihem 
from  the  Company. — '^Whitefoot!  haud  äff  the  wo- 
xnan's  coattails,  ye  blockhead  1  De^il  hae  me  gin  ye  hae 
the  mense  of  a  miller's  horse,  man.'*     Whitcfoot  in- 
stantly   obeyed. — '*Trimmy!   come  back  äff  the  fire, 
dame!  Ye're  sae  wat,  ye  raise  a  reek  likea  cottar  wife's 
luni — come  back^  ye  limmerl'*  Trimmy  went  behind 
his  chair. 

It  came  out  at  last  that  his  business  with  Mr.  Grum- 
ple  that  day  was  to  requestof  him  togooverto  Striae- 
kirton  on  the  Friday  following,  and  unite  him«  Peter 
Plash,  in  holy  wedlock  with  his  sweetheart  and  only  Joe, 
Jean  Windlestrae;  and  he  said,  ^*if  1  would  accompa- 
ny  the  minister,  and  take  share  of  a  haggis  wi'  them,  I 
wad  See  some  good  lasses,  and  some  good  sport  too« 
which  was  far  better."  You  may  be  surel  accepted  of 
the  invitation  with  great  cordiality,  nor  bad  I  any  cause 
to  repent  it* 


CHAP.  IV. 


The  wcdding-day,  at  length  arrived;  and  as  the  bnd«^ 
groom  had  chiirj^ed  «:s  to  be  there  at  an  early  hour«  w 
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sct  out  on  horseback,  immediately  afler  breakfast,  for 
ihe  remote  Hamlet  of  Stridekirton.  We  found  no  regu- 
lär path,  bat  our  way  lay  through  a  country  which  it  is 
impossibie  to  view  without  soothing  emotions.  The 
streams  are  numerous,  clear  as  crystal,  and  wind  along 
the  glens  in  many  fantastic  and  irregulär  curves.  The 
mountains  are  green  to  the  tops,  very  high,  and  form 
many  beautiful  soft  and  shaded  outlines.  They  are, 
besides,  literally  speckied  with  snowy  flocks,  which,  as 
we  passed,  were  feeding  or  resting  with  such  appear- 
ance  of  undisturbed  repose,  that  the  heart  naturally 
found  itself  an  involuntary  sharer  in  the  pastoral  trän- 
quillity  that  pervaded  all  around. 

My  good  friend,  Mr.  Grumple,  could  give  me  no  in- 
foi*mation  regarding  the  names  of  the  romLittic  glens 
and  mountains  that  came  wiihin  our  view;  he>  however, 
knew  who  were  the  proprietors  of  the  land,  who  the 
tenants,  what  rent  and  stipend  each  of  them  paid,  and 
whose  teinds  were  unexhausted;  thisseemed  to  be  the 
sum  and  substance  of  bis  knowledge  conceniing  the  life, 
character,  and  manners  of  bis  rural  parishioners,  save 
that  he  could  sometimes  adduce  circumstantial  evi- 
dence  that  such  and  such  farmers  had  made  money  of 
their  land^  and  that  others  had  made  very  liltle  or 
none. 

Thisdislrict,  over  which  he  presides  in  an  ecclesias- 
tical  capacity,  forms  an  extensive  portion  of  the  Area- 
dia  of  Britain.  It  was  likewise,  in  some  late  ages,  noted 
for  its  zeal  in  the  duties  of  religion,  as  well  as  for  a 
thirst  after  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  concerning 
its  doctrines;  but  under  the  tuition  of  such  a  pastor  as 
my  relative  appears  to  be,  it  is  no  wonder  that  practi- 
cal  religion  should  be  losing  ground  from  year  to  year; 
and  scepticism,  the  natural  consequence  of  laxity  in  re- 
ligious  duties,  gaining  ground  in  proporiion. 

Itmay  be  deemed,  perhaps,  rather  indecorous,  to  in- 
dulge  in  such  reBections  respecting  any  individual  who 
has  the  honour  to  be  ranked  as  a  member  of  a  body  so 
generali)  respectable  as  our  Scoltish  Clergy,  and  who, 
at  the  säme  time,  mainiains  a  fair  worUUy  character 
but  in  ageneral  discussion — in  any  ihing  ihai  relalesto 
the  common  weal  of  mankind,  all  such  inferior  consid« 
erdtions  musi  be  laid  aside.     Ar  '  the  more  I  cunsidcr 
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the  simphcity  of  the  people  of  whom  I  am  now  writing 
— the  scenes  among  which  they  have  been  brcd — and 
thcir  lonely  and  sequestered  habits  of  life,  wherc 
ihe  workings  and  phcnomena  of  nature  alone  appear  to 
atiraci  the  eye  or  engage  the  attention, — the  more  I  am 
convinced  that  the  temperament  of  their  minds  would 
naturally  dispuse  them  to  devotional  feelings.  If  they 
were  biit  taught  to  read  their  Dibles,  and  only  saw 
uniformly  in  the  ministers  of  religion  that  sanctity  of 
character  by  which  the  profession  ought  ever  to  te  dis- 
tinguishedy  these  people  would  naturally  be  such  as 
every  well-wisher  to  the  human  race  would  desire  a 
scattered  peasantry  to  be.  But  when  the  most  decided 
Variante  between  example  and  precept  is  forced  on  their 
Observation,  what  should  we,  or  what  can  we,  expect? 
Men  must  see,  hear,  feet,  and  judge  accordingly.  And 
certainly  in  no  other  instance  is  a  patron  so  responsible 
to  his  sovereign,  his  country,  and  his  God,  as  in  the 
choice  he  makes  of  spiritual  pastors. 

These  were  some  of  the  reflections  that  occupied  my 
mind  as  I  traversed  this  beautifui  pastoral  country  with 
its  morose  teacher,  and  from  thcse  I  was  at  length  hap- 
pily  aroused  by  the  appearance  of  the  cottage,  orshep- 
herd's  steading,  to  which  we  were  bound.  It  was  sit- 
uated  in  a  little  valley  in  the  bottom  of  a  wild  glen,  oi 
hope^  as  it  is  there  called.  It  stood  all  alone;  but  be- 
sides  the  dwelling-house  there  was  a  little  byre  that 
held  the  two  cows  and  their  young, — a  good  Stack  of 
hay,  another  of  peats, — a  sheep-house,  and  two  homely 
gardens;  and  the  place  had  altogether  something  of  a 
snug  comfortable  appearance.  Though  this  is  oniy  an 
\  individual  picture,  I  am  told  it  may  be  viewed  as  a  gen- 

eral  one  of  almost  every  shepherd's  dwelling  in  the 
south  of  Scotland;  and  it  is  only  such  pictu  res  that,  in 
the  course  of  these  tales,  I  mean  to  present  to  the 
public. 

A  number  of  the  young  shepherds  and  country-lasses 
had  already  arrived,  impatient  for  the  approaching 
wedding;  others  were  coming  down  the  gi^een  hüls  in 
mixed  parties  all  around,  leading  one  another,  and 
skipping  with  the  agility  of  lambs.  They  were  all 
Walking  barefoc^ed  and  bareleggcd,  male  and  femalc-^ 
the  men  were  dressed  much  in  the  ordinary  way,  only 
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ibat  the  texture  of  their  clothes  was  somewhat  coarse, 
and  thc  women  had  black  beavers,  white  gowns,  and 
**greencoats  kilted  lo  the  knee."  When  they  came 
near  the  house  they  went  into  little  sequestered  hol- 
lows,  the  men  and  women  apart,  *♦  pat  on  their  hose 
an'  shoon,  and  made  themselves  a'  trig  an'  witching," 
and  then  came  tmi  joined  the  group  with  a  joy  that 
could  not  be  restrained  by  Walking, — they  ran  to  mix 
with  their  youthful  associates. 

Still  as  they  arrived,  we  saw  on  our  approach,  that 
they  drew  up  in  two  rows  on  the  green,  and  soon  found 
that  it  was  a  contest  at  ieaping.  The  shepherds  were 
Btripped  to  the  shirt  and  drawers^  and  exerting  them- 
selves in  turn  with  all  their  might,  while  their  sweet- 
hearts  and  sisters  were  looking  on  with  no  small  share 
of  interest. 

We  reccived  a  kind  and  hospitable  welcome  from 
honest  Peter  and  bis  father,  who  was  a  sagacious-look- 
ing  old  Carle,  with  a  broad  bonnet  and  grey  lockst  but 
the  contest  on  the  green  still  continuing,  I  went  and 
joined  the  circle,  delighted  to  see  a  pastime  so  appro- 
priate  to  the  shepherd's  life.  I  was  utterly  astonished 
at  the  agility  which  thefeliows  displayed. 

They  took  a  short  race  of  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
paces,  which  they  denominated  the  ramracCj  and  then 
rose  froni  the  footing-place  with  such  a  bound  as  if  they 
had  been  going  to  mount  and  fly  into  the  air.  The 
crooked  guise  in  which  they  flew  shewed  great  art — 
the  knees  were  doubled  upward — the  body  bent  forward 
— and  the  head  thrown  somewhat  back;  so  that  they 
alighted  on  their  heels  with  the  greatest  ease  and  safety, 
their  jcints  being  loosened  in  such  a  manner  that  not 
one  of  them  was  straight.  If  they  feil  backward  on  the 
ground,  the  leap  was  not  accounted  fair.  Several  of 
the  antagonists  took  the  ramrace  with  a  stafT  in  their 
handy  which  they  left  at  the  footing-place  as  they  rose. 
Thisl  thought  unfair,  but  none  of  their  opponents  ob- 
jected  to  the  custom.  I  measured  the  distance,  and 
found  that  two  of  them  had  actually  leapt  iwcnty-two 
feet,  on  a  level  piain,  at  one  bound.  This  may  appear 
extraordinary  to  those  who  never  witnessed  such  an 
exercise,  but  it  is  afact  of  wHich  I  can  adduce  sufiicieii 
proof 
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Being  deÜghtedy  as  well  as  astonished,  at  seein^theae 
feats  of  agility,  I  took  Peter  aside,  and  asked  him  if  I 
mi^ht  offer  prizes  for  some  other  exercises.  *'Hout 
iia,  Said  Peter;  **  ye'll  afifront  them;  let  them  just  aloue; 
thcy  hae  eneuch  o'  incitement  e'now,  au'  rathcr  owre 
muckle  atween  you  an'  me;  forcbye  thc  brag  o*  the 
thing — as  lang  as  the  lasses  stand  and  look  at  theniy 
they'll  ply  atween  death  an'life.**  What  Peter  said 
wastrue, — instead  of  getting  wearyoftheir Sports,  their 
ardour  seemed  to  increase;  and  always  as  soon  as  the 
superiority  of  any  individual  in  one  particular  exercise 
was  manifest  anotherwas  instantly  resorted  to;  so  that 
ere  lonc^  there  was  one  party  engaged  in  wrestling,  one 
in  thrcvvlng  thestone,  and  another  at  hop-step-and-leap, 
all  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

This  last  seems  to  be  rather  the  favourite  amusement. 
It  conslsts  of  ihree  succeeding  bounds,  all  with  the 
same  ruce;  and  as  the  exertion  is  greatcr,  and  of  longer 
continuance,  they  can  judge  with  more  precision  the 
exact  capability  of  the  severai  competitors.  I  measur- 
ed  the  ground,  and  found  the  greatest  distance  effected 
in  this  way  to  be  forty-six  feet.  I  am  informed,  that 
whenever  two  or  three  young  shepherds  are  gathered 
together,  at  fold  or  bught,  moor  or  market,  at  all  times 
and  seasons,  Sundays  excepted,  one  or  more  of  these 
athletic  exercises  is  uniformly  resorted  to;  and  certain- 
ly,  in  a  class  where  hardiness  and  agility  are  so  requi- 
site,  they  can  never  be  too  much  encouraged. 

But  now  all  these  favourite  sports  were  terminated 
at  once  by  a  loud  cry  of  ♦* Hurra!  the  broosel  thc 
broosel'*  Not  knowing  what  the  brooae  meant,  I  look- 
ed  all  around  with  great  precipitation,  but  for  some 
time  could  see  nothing  but  hills.  At  length,  however, 
by  marking  the  direction  in  which  the  rest  looked,  I 
pcrceived,  at  a  coDsiderable  distance  down  the  glen, 
iive  horsemen  Coming  at  füll  speed  on  a  determined 
race,  although  on  such  a  read  as,  I  beÜeve,  a  race  was 
never  before  contested.  It  was  thatby  which  we  had 
lately  comc,  and  the  only  one  that  led  to  the  house  from 
all  ihe  four  C|u arters  of  the  world.  For  some  time  »t 
crossed  ^*  the  crooks  of  the  burn,*'  as  they  called  themi 
that  isy  it  kept  straight  up  the  boitom  of  the  glen,  and 
crossed  the  burn  at  every  furning.     Of  course  every 
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tiroe  that  the  group  crossed  this  stream,  they  were  for 
a  moment  involved  in  a  cloud  of  spray  that  almost  hid 
thcm  from  view,  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  this 
rcndered  the  effect  highly  comic. 

Still,  however,  they  kept  apparently  close  together, 
tili  ai  length  the  path  left  the  bottom  of  the  narrow  Val- 
ley, and  came  round  the  sloping  base  of  a  hill  that  was 
all  interspersed  with  drains  and  small  irregularities  of 
surface^  this  producing  no  abatement  of  exertion  or 
speed,  horses  and  men  were  soon  foundering,  plung- 
ing,  and  tumbling  about  in  all  directions.  If  this  was 
amusing  to  view,  it  was  still  raore  so  to  hear  the  obser- 
vatious  of  the  delighted  group  that  stood  round  me  and 
beheld  it.  ^  Ha,  ha,  ha!  yonder's  ane  affi  Gude  faith! 
yon's  Jock  o'  the  Meer-Cleuchj  he  has  gotten  an  ill- 
faur'd  flaip. — Holloa!  yonder  gaes  another,  dowr. 
through  a  ^air  to  the  een-holes!  Weel  done,  Aedie  o 
Aberlosk!  Hie  tili  him,  Tousy,  outher  now  or  never 
Lay  on,  yedeevil,  an'  hing  by  the  inane!  Hurray  I" 

The  women  were  by  this  time  screaming,  and  the 
men  literally  jumping  and  clapping  their  hands  for  jo> 
at  the  deray  that  was  going  on;  and  there  was  one  little 
elderly-looking  man  whom  I  could  not  help  noting;  he 
had  fallen  down  on  the  ground  in  a  convulsion  of  laugh- 
ter,  and  was  spurring  and  laying  on  it  with  both  hands 
and  feet.  One,  whoin  they  denominated  Davie  Scott 
o'  the  Ramseycleuch  Burn,  amid  the  bay  of  dogs,  and 
the  shouts  of  men  and  women,  got  first  to  the  bride- 
groom's  door,  and  of  course  was  acknowledged  to 
have  won  the  broose;  but  the  attention  was  soon  wholly 
turned  from  him  to  those  behind.  The  man  whose 
horse  had  sunk  in  the  bog,  perceiving  that  all  Chance 
of  extricating  it  again  on  the  instant  was  out  of  the 
question,  lost  not  a  moment,  but  Sprung  to  his  feet—* 
threw  off  his  clothes,  hat,  and  shoes,  all  at  one  brush — 
and  ran  towards  the  goal  with  all  his  might.  Jock  o 
the  Meer  Cleuch,  who  was  still  a  good  way  farther  back 
and  crippled  besides  with  his  fall,  perceiving  this, 
mounted  ^gain — whipped  on  furiously,  and  would  soot 
have  overhied  his  pedestrian  adversary;  but  the  shep- 
herds  are  bad  horsemen,  and  moreover,  Jock's  horse, 
which  bclonged  to  Gideon  of  Kirkhope,  was  unacquaint- 
td  with  the  sheep-drains  and  terrified  at  them;  cons»- 
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quently,  by  making  a  sudden  jerk  backwards  when  he 
should  have  leapt  across  one  of  them,  and  when  Jock 
supposed  that  he  was  just  going  to  do  so,  he  threw  his 
rider  a  second  time.  The  shouts  of  laughtcr  werc 
again  renewed,  and  every  one  was  calling  out,  ♦*Now 
for  the  mein  Now  for  the  mell!  De'il  tak  the  hindmost 
now!"  These  sounds  reached  Jock's  ears;  he  lost  no 
Cime  in  making  a  lastefTort,  but  flew  at  his  horse  again 
— remounted  him — and,  by  urging  him  to  a  desperate 
efTort,  actually  got  a-head  of  his  adversary  just  when 
wiihin  ten  yards  of  the  door,  and  thus  escaped  the  dis- 
grace  oitmnning  the  melL 

I  was  afterwards  toldy  that  in  former  ages  it  was  the 
custom  on  the  Border,  when  the  victor  in  the  racc  was 
presented  with  the  prize  of  honour,  the  one  who  came  in 
last  was,  at  the  same  time,  presented  with  a  mallet,  or 
large  wooden  hammer,  called  afUfl/  in  the  dialect  of  the 
country,  and  that  then  the  rest  of  the  competitors  stood 
in  need  to  be  near  at  band,  and  instantly  to  force  the 
mell  from  him,  eise  he  was  at  liberty  to  knock  as  many 
of  them  down  with  it  as  he  could.  The  mell  has  now, 
for  many  years,  been  only  a  nominal  prize;  but  there  is 
often  more  sport  about  the  gaining  oi  itthan  the  princi- 
pal  one.  There  was  another  occurrence  which  added 
greatly  to  the  animation  of  this,  which  I  had  not  time 
before  fully  to  relate.  About  the  time  when  the  two  un- 
fortunate  wights  were  unhorsed  in  the  bog,  those  who 
still  kept  on  were  met  and  attacked,  open  mouth«  by  at 
least  twenty  froUcsome  colleys,  that  seemed  fully  as  in- 
tent  on  sport  as  their  masters.  These  bit  the  hind-legs 
of  the  horses,  snapped  at  their  noses,  ar.d  raised  such  an 
outrage  of  barking,  that  the  poor  animals,  forespent  as 
they  were,  were  constrained  to  lay  themselves  out  al- 
most  beyond  power.  Nor  did  the  fray  cease  when  the 
race  was  won.  Encouraged  by  the  noise  and  clamour 
which  then  arose  about  the  gaining  of  the  melly  the 
staunch  colleys  continued  the  attack,  and^hunted  the  ra- 
cers  round  and  round  the  houses  with  great  speed, 
while  the  horses  were  all  the  time  wheeling  and  fling- 
ing  most  furiously,  and  their  riders,  in  dcsperation,  vo- 
ciferating  and  cursing  their  assailants. 

All  the  guests  now  crowded  together,  and  rauch  hu- 
mour  and  blunt  wit  passed  about  the  gaining  of  tbt 
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bro9se.  Each  of  the  compctitors  had  his  difficulties  and 
cross  accidents  to  relate;  and  each  affirmed,  that  if  it 
had  not  becn  such  and  such  hindrances,  he  would  havfe 
gained  the  broose  to  a  ccrtainty.  Davie  Scott  o*  the 
Ramsey-cleuch-burn,  however,  assured  them,  that  **  he 
was  aye  hauding  in  his  yaud  wi'  the  left  hapd,  and  gin 
he  had  liket  to  eie  her  out  her  head,  she  wad  hae  gallopit 
amaist  a  third  faster.'' — "Thatmay  be,"  said  Aedie  o* 
Aberlosk,  **  but  I  hae  come  better  on  than  I  expeciit  wi' 
my  Cameronian  naig.  I  never  saw  him  streek  himsel 
sae  afore — I  dare  say  he  thought  that  Davie  was  auld 
Ciavers  mountit  on  Homie.  Poor  fallow!**  continued 
he,  patting  him,  ^*  he  has  a  good  deal  o'  anti-prelatic 
dourness  in  him^  but  I  see  he  has  some  spirit,  for  a'  that. 
I  bought  him  for  a  powney,  but  he's  tumed  out  a  beast.*' 

I  next  overheard  one  proposing  to  the  man  who  left 
his  horse»  and  exerted  himself  so  manfully  on  foot,  to 
go  and  pull  his  horse  out  of  the  quagmire.  *^  Na,  na," 
Said  he,  ^*  let  him  stick  yonder  a  while,  to  learn  him 
mair  sense  than  to  gang  intill  an  open  well-ee  and  gar 
ane  get  a  mell.  I  saw  the  gate  I  was  gawn,  but  I  could- 
*na  swee  him  äff;  sae  1  just  thought  o'  Jenny  Blythe,  and 
plunged  in.  1  kend  weel  something  was  to  happen,  for 
I  met  her  first  this  morning,  the  ill-hued  carlin !  but  I 
had  need  to  haud  my  tongue. — Gudeman,  let  us  see  a 
drap  Whisky,'*  He  was  presented  with  a  glass.  •*Come, 
herc's  Jenny  Blythc,"  said  Andrew,  and  drank  it  off. — 
**  I  wad  be  nae  the  waur  o'  a  wee  drap  too,''  said  Aber- 
losk,  taking  a  glass  of  whisky  in  his  band,  and  looking 
stedfastly  through  it  ^^I  think  I  see  Jock  the  eider 
hcre,"  Said  hej  **ay,  it's  just  him — come,  here's  the 
five  kirka  6*  Eskdale.^*  He  drank  it  off.  **  Gudeman, 
that's  naething  but  a  Tam-Park  of  a  glass:  if  ye'll  fill  it 
s^ain,  l'll  gie  a  toast  ye  never  heard  afore.  This  is 
JaaUey^s  Dictionary^^  said  Aedie,  and  drank  itoff  again. 
—"But  when  a' your dafHn's  owre,  Aedie," said  John, 
**  what  hae  ye  made  o'  your  young  friend?" — **Ou !  she's 
safe  eneuch,''  returned  he;  the  best-man  and  John  the 
clder  are  wi'  her." 

On  looking  round  the  corner  of  the  housc,  we  now 
perccived  that  the  bride  and  her  two  attendants  were 
close  at  hand.  They  came  at  a  quick  canterd-  She  man- 
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Rg;ed  her  horse  well^  kept  her  saddle  with  i^reat  ease, 
and  seemed  an  elegant  sprightly  girl,  of  twenty-four  o: 
thereabouts.  Every  cap  was  instantly  waved  in  the  air 
and  ihe  bride  was  saluted  with  three  hearty  cheers.  Old 
John,  well  aware  of  what  it  behoved  him  to  do«  threw 
off  bis  broad  bonnet^  and  took  the  bride  respectfully 
from  her  horse — kissed  and  welcomed  her  home.  *•  Ye*re 
welcome  harne  tili  us,  Jeany,  my  bonny  woman/'  said 
he^  '^  may  God  bless  ye,  an'  mak  ye  just  as  good  an'  as 
happy  as  I  wish  ye."  It  was  a  beautiful  and  affecting 
sight  to  see  him  leading  her  toward  the  home  that  was 
now  to  be  her  own.  He  held  her  band  in  both  bis — the 
wind  waved  bis  long  grey  locks^his  features  were 
lengthened  considerably  the  wrong  way,  and  I  could 
perceive  a  tear  glistening  on  bis  furrowed  cheek. 

All  seemed  to  know  exactly  the  parts  they  had  to 
act;  but  every  thing  came  on  me  likc  magic,  and  quite 
by  surprise.  The  bride  now  stopped  short  on  the 
threshold,  while  the  old  man  broke  a  triangulär  cake  of 
short-bread  over  her  head,  the  pieces  of  which  he  threw 
about  among  the  young  people,  who  scrambled  for 
them  with  great  violence  and  eagemess^  and  indeed 
they  seemed  always  to  be  most  in  their  element  when 
any  thing  that  required  strength  or  activity  was  prc- 
sented.  For  my  part,  I  could  not  comprehend  what 
the  sudden  convulsion  meant,  (for  in  a  moment  the 
crowd  was  moving  like  a  whirlpool,  and  tumbling  over 
one  another  in  half  dozens)  tili  a  little  girl,  escaping 
fiom  the  vortex,  informed  me  that  "  they  war  battling 
wha  first  to  get  a  haud  o'  the  bride's  bunn. "  I  was 
still  in  the  dark,  tili  at  length  I  saw  the  successful  can- 
didates  presenting  their  favourites  with  small  pieces  ot 
this  roystical  cake.  One  beautiful  maid,  with  ligbt 
locks,  blue  eyes,  and  cheeks  like  the  vernal  rose,  came 
nimbly  up  to  me,  cailed  me  familiarly  by  my  name,  look- 
ed  at  me  with  perfect  seriousness,  and,  without  even  a 
smile  on  her  innocent  face,  asked  me  if  I  wm  marriedf 
I  could  scarcely  contain  my  gravity,  while  I  took  her 
by  the  band,  and  answered  in  the  negative — ^'^  An*  hae 
ve  no  gotlen  a  piecc  o'  the  bride^s  cake?'* — ** Indeed  my 
dear,  l  am  sorry  I  have  not.'* — '*  O,  tbat's  a  great  sharae 
that  ye  hae  nae  gotten  a  wee  bit!  I  canna  bide  to  see  a 
fliranger  guided  that  gate.     Here,  sir,  Pll  gie  ye  the  Xwß 
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half  o'  mine,  it  will  ser'  us  baith;  an'  I  wad  rather  wa&t 
xnyseP  than  as  civil  a  gentleman  that*s  a  stranger 
shoulü  want." 

So  saying,  she  took  a  small  piece  of  cake  from  her 
lap«  and  parted  it  with  me,  at  the  same  time  rolling^ 
each  of  the  pieces  carefuUy  up  in  a  leaf  of  an  old  half- 
penny  bailad;  but  the  whol^  of  her  demeanour  shewed 
the  utmost  seriousness,  and  of  how  much  import  she 
judged  this  trivial  crumb  to  be.  **Now,''  continued 
she,  **  ye  mann  lay  this  beneath  your  head,  sir,  when  ye 
gang  to  your  bed,  and  ye'll  dream  about  the  woman  ye 
are  to  get  for  your  wife.  Ye'll  just  think  ye  see  her 
plainly  an'  bodily  afore  your  een;  an'  ye'll  be  sae  weel 
acquainted  wi'  her,  that  ye'll  ken  her  again  when  ye  see 
her,  if  it  war  amang  a  thousand.  It's  a  quecr  thing, 
but  it's  perfectly  true;  sae  ye  maun  mind  no  toforget.*' 

Ipromised  the  most  punctual  observance  of  all  that 
she  enjoinpd,  and  added,  that  I  was  sure  I  would  dream 
of  the  lovely  giver;  that  indeed  1  would  be  sorry  were  I 
to  dream  of  anyother,  as  I  deemed  it  impossible  to 
dream  of  so  much  innocence  and  besLnij.—^^Nowmind 
no  toforget^**  rejoined  she,  andskipped  lightly  away  to 
join  her  youthful  associates. 

As  soon  as  the  bride  was  led  into  the  house,  old  Nel- 
ly,  the  bridegroom's  mother,  went  aside  to  see  the  beast 
on  which  her  daughter-in-law  had  been  brought  home; 
and,  perceiviug  that  it  was  a  mare,  she  feil  a-crying  and 
wringing  her  hands. — I  inquired,  with  some  alarm, 
what  was  the  matter.  *'0  dear  sir,"  returned  she,  "it's 
for  the  poor  bairnies  that'U  yet  hae  to  dree  this  unlucky 
mischance — Laike-a-day,  poor  waefu  brats!  they'll  no 
lie  in  a  dry  bed  for  a  dozen  o*  yoars  to  come!" 

**  Hout!  haud  your  tongue,  Nelly,"  said  the  best  man, 
**the  thing's  but  a  freat  a'thegilher.     But  really  wt 
couldna  help  it:  the  factor's  naig  wantit  a  fore-fit  shot 
an'  was  beckin  like  a  waler-craw.     If  I  hacJ  ridden  fiv 
miles  to  the  smiddy  wi'  him,  it  is  ten  to  ane  but  Jod 
'Anderson  wad  hae  been  drunk,  an'  then  we  wadna  ha« 
gotten  the  bride  hame  afore  twal  o'clock  ai  night;  sae  i 
thought  it  was  betler  to  let  them  lak  iheir  chance  ihaii 
spüil  sae  muckle  good  sport,  an'  l  e*en  sei  her  on  Wat 
tic  Bryden*s  pownie.     The  factor  has  behaved  vcry  iil 
about  it,  the  muckle  stooitin  gowk!     If  I  had  dui-st,  i 
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wad  hae  gien  him  a  deevil  of  a  thrashin;  but  he  says, 
•Failh  it*s — ihat — yes,  indeed — that — hc  will  send  them 
— yes,  faith — it*s  even  a — a  new  tUcabed  every  year.'  " 


CHAP.  V. 

As  soon  as  the  marriage  ceremony  was  over,  all  the  Com- 
pany shook  hauds  with  the  young  couple,  and  wishcd 
them  every  kind  of  joy  and  felicity.  The  rusticity  of 
their  benisons  amused  me,  and  there  were  seversJ  of 
them  that  1  have  never,  to  this  day,  been  able  to  com- 
prehend.  As,  for  instance — one  wished  them  ^Hhumpln 
luck  and  fat  weans;"  another,  *' a  bien  ranniebauks,  and 
tight  thack  and  rape  o'er  their  heads;*'  a  third  gavc 
them  ^'  a  routh  aumrie  and  a  close  nieve;"  and  the  las- 
ses  wished  them  '*as  mony  hiney-moons  as  the  family 
had  fingers  an'  taes."  1  took  notes  of  these  at  the  time« 
and  many  more«  and  set  them  down  precisely  as  they 
were  spoken;  all  of  them  have  doubtless  meanings  at« 
tached  to  them,  but  these  are  perhaps  the  least  mysticaL 
I  expected,  now,  that  we  should  go  quietly  to  our 
dinner;  but  instead  of  that,  they  again  rushed  rapidiy 
away  towards  ihe  green,  crying  out,  •♦Now  for  the 
broose!  now  for  the  broose!  — '*The  people  are  un- 
questionably  mad/'  said  I  toone  that  stood  beside  me; 
^  are  they  really  going  to  run  their  horses  again  among 
such  ravines  and  bogs  as  these?  they  must  be  dissuaded 
from  it.''  The  man  informed  me  that  the  racc  was 
now  to  be  on  footj  that  there  were  always  two  races— 
the  first  on  horseback  for  the  bride's  napkin,  and  the 
second  on  foot  for  the  bridegroom's  spurs.  I  asked 
him  how  it  came  that  they  had  thus  altercd  the  ordcr 
of  things  in  the  appropriation  of  the  prizes;  for  that  the 
spurs  woUld  be  the  fittest  for  the  riders,  as  the  napkin 
would  for  the  runuers.  He  admitted  this,  but  could 
adduce  no  reason  why  it  was  otherwise,  save  that  **it 
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was  the  gude  auld  gatc,  and  it  would  he  a  pity  to  alter 
it."  He  likewise  informed  me,  ihat  il  was  customary 
for  some  to  run  on  the  bride's  part,  and  some  on  thc 
bridegroom's;  and  that  it  was  looked  on  as  a  great  hon- 
our  to  the  country,  or  connexions  of  either  party,  to 
bear  the  broose  away  from  the  other.  Accordingly,  on 
our  way  to  the  race-ground,  the  bridegroom  was  re- 
cruiting  hard  for  runners  on  his  part,  and,  by  the  tim 
we  rcached  the  starting-place,  had  gained  the  consen 
of  five.  One  now  asked  the  best-man  why  he  was  no 
recruiting  in  behalf  of  the  bride?  **  Never  mind/'  said 
he;  **do  ye  strip  an'  mak'  ready — 1*11  find  them  on  the 
bride's  part  that  will  do  a'  the  turn.*'  It  was  instantly 
rumoured  around,  that  he  had  brought  one  all  the  way 
from  Liddesdalc  to  carry  the  prize  away  on  the  bride'B 
^aart,  and  that  he  was  the  best  runner  on  all  the  Border 
ftide.  The  runners,  that  were  all  so  brisk  of  late,  were 
*iow  Struck  dumb;  and  I  marked  them  going  one  by  one, 
tyeing  the  stranger  with  ajealous  curiosity,  and  mea- 
suring  him  with  their  eyes  from  head  to  foot.  No,  not 
one  Ol  them  would  venture  to  take  thefield  against  him! 
— **they  war  only  jokin* — they  never  intendit  to  rin— 
they  war  just  jaunderin  wi'  the  bridegroom  for  fun." — 
**  Come,  fling  äff  your  claes,  Hobby,  an'  let  them  sec 
that  ye're  ready  for  them,"  said  the  best-man.  The 
stranger  obeyed;  he  was  a  tall,  slender,  and  handsome 
youth,  with  brown  hair,  prominent  features,  and  a  rud- 
dy  complexion.  **Come,  lads,"  said  the  ^est-man, 
**  Hobby  canna  stand  wanting  his  claes;  if  nane  of  ye 
are  ready  to  start  wi'  him  in  twa  minutes,  he  shall  rin 
the  course  himsel,  and  then  I  think  the  folk  o'  this  coun- 
try are  shamed  for  ever."  "  No  sae  fast,"  said  a  little 
funny-looking  fellow,  who  instantly  began  to  strip  off 
his  stockings  and  shoes;  ^^no  sae  fast,  lad;  he  may  won, 
but  he  sanna  won  untried."  A  committee  Was  instantly 
formed  apart,  where  it  was  soon  agrced,  that  all  the 
good  runners  there  should,with  one  accord,  start  against 
this  stranger;  for  tliat  **■  if  naebody  ran  but  Tarn  tht»  tai- 
lor,  they  wad  be  a'  shamed  thegilher,  for  Tarn  wad  ne- 
ver coBie  within  a  stane-clod  o'  him." — *^  Hout,  ay, 
that's  something  like  yoursels,  callants,"  said  old  John; 
*  try  him — he's  but  a  saft  feckless-like  chiel;  I  think  yc 
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needna  be  sae  fearcd  for  him. "  **  It  is  a'  yc  kcn/'  said 
anoiher;  *Mo  nae  ye  see  that  he*s  lingit  like  a  grew — and 
he*n  rin  like  ane;  they  say  he  rins  faster  than  a  horse 
can  gallop.'*  "I'll  try  him  on  my  Cameronian  when- 
ever  he  ükes,*'  said  Aberlosk;  ^^him  that  beats  a Came- 
ronian has  but  another  to  beat." 

In  half  aminute  after  this,  seven  athletic  youths  wen 
Standing  in  a  row  stripped,  and  panling  for  the  race; 
and  I  could  note,  by  the  paleness  ot  their  faces,  how  anx- 
ious  they  wei*e  about  the  result — all  save  Aedie  o' 
Aberlock,  on  whom  the  whisky  had  made  some  Im- 
pression, and  who  seemed  only  intent  on  making  fun. 
At  the  distance  of  500  yards  there  was  a  man  placed, 
whom  they  denominated  the  atoop^  and  who  had  bis  hat 
raised  on  the  ead  of  bis  staff«  lest  another  might  be  mis- 
taken  for  him.  A round  this  stoop  they  were  to  ruD, 
and  rctum  to  the  startin g-place,  making  in  all  a  heatof 
only  1000  yards,  which  I  was  told  is  the  customary 
length  of  a  race  all  over  that  country.  They  took  all 
hold  of  one  another's  hands;  the  best-man  adjusted  the 
line  in  which  they  stood,  and  then  gave  the  word  as  fol- 
lows,  with  considerable  pauses  between:— OiMe— 
Twice — Thrice^ — and  off  they  flew  like  lightning,  in  the 
most  beautiful  style  l  ever  beheld.  The  ground  was 
rough  and  unequal,  but  there  was  no  restraint  or  man- 
agement  practised;  every  one  set  out  at  füll  speed  from 
the  very  brst.  The  Borderer  took  the  lead,and  had 
soon  distanced  them  a  considerable  space — all  save 
Aberlosk,  who  kept  dose  at  his  side«  straining  and 
twisting  his  face  in  a  most  tremendous  manner:  at  length 
he  got  rather  before  him,  but  it  was  an  overstretcb— 
Aedie  feil  flat  on  his  face,  nor  did  he  ofiPer  to  rise,  but 
lay  still  on  the  spot,  puffing  and  swearing  against  the 
Champion  of  Liddesdale. 

Hobby  cleared  the  stoop  first  by  about  twenty  yardt; 
the  rest  turned  in  such  a  group  that  I  could  not  discem 
in  what  order,  but  they  were  all  obliged  to  tum  it  to  the 
right,  or  what  ihey  called  '*sun-way3-about,**  on  pain 
of  losing  the  race.  The  generality  of  the  **  weddingers'* 
were  now  quite  silent,  and  looked  very  blank  when  they 
saw  this  stranger  still  kecping  so  far  a-head.  Aber- 
losk tried  to  makc  them  all  fall  one  by  one,  by  creep- 
ing in  before  them  as  they  passcd;  and  at  length  laid 
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hola  of  the  hindmost  by  the  foot,  and   broug^ht  him 
down. 

By  this  time  two  of  the  Borderer's  acquaintances  had 
run  down  the  green  to  meet  him,  and  encourage  him 
on.  **  Weeldone,  Hobby  I'*  they  were  shouting:  **  Wcel 
done,  Hobby  1  Liddesdale  for  ever!  Let  them  lick  at 
that!  Let  the  benty-uecks  crack  now!  Weel  done^  Hab> 
by!"     Ireally  feit  as  much  interested  about  the  issue, 
at  this  time,  as  it  was  possible  for  any  of  the  adverse 
parties  to  be.     The  enthusiasm  seemed  contagious;  for 
though  I  knew  not  one  side  from  the  other,  yet  was  I 
running  among  the  rest,  and  shouting  as  they  did.     A 
sortof  half-animatedmurmur  now  began  to  spread,and 
gained  ground  every  moment.     A  little  grufiT  Cossack- 
looking  peasant  came  running  near  with  a  peculiar 
wildness  in  bis  looks,  and  accosted  one  of  the  men  that 
were  cheering  Hobby.     ^  Dinna  be  just  sae  loud  an^ 
ye  like,  Willie  Beattiej  dinna  mak  nae  mair  din  than 
just  what's  needfu'.     Will  o^  Bellendine !  haud  tili  him, 
sir,  or  it's  day  wi'  us!  Hie,  Will,  if  ever  ye  ran  i'  your 
life!  By  Jehu,  sir,  ye're  winning  every  third  step!  He 
has  him  deadJ  he  has  him  dtad!^^    The  murmur,  which 
had  increased  like  the  rushingofmany  waters,  now  ter« 
minated  in  a  frantic  shout.     Hobby  had  strained  too 
hard  at  first,  in  order  to  turn  the  stoop  before  Aberlosk, 
who  never  intended  tuming  it  at  all;  the  other  youth 
was  indeed  fast    gaining  on  him,  and  I   saw  bis  lips 
growing  pale,  and  bis  knees  plaiting  as  if  unable  to  bear 
bis  weight;  bis  breath  was  quite  exhausted,  and  though 
within  twenty  yards  of  the  stoop,  Will  began  to  shoul* 
der  by  him.     So  anxious  was  Hobby  now  to  keep  bis 
eround,  that  bis  body  pressed  onward  faster  than  bis 
ieet  could  keep  up  with  it^  and  his  face,  in  consequence, 
came  deliberately  againstthe  earth;  he  could  not  be  said 
to  fall,  for  he  just  ran  on  tili  he  could  get  no  farther  for 
something  that  stopped  him.     Will  er  Bellendine  won 
the  broose  amid  clamours  of  applause,  which  he  seem- 
ed fully  to  appreciate;  the  rest  were  over  Hobby  in  a 
moment;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  wayward  freaks 
of  Aberlosk,  this  redoubted  Champion  would  fairly  have 
won  the  mell. 

The  lad  that  Aedie  overthrew,  in  the  midst  of  his 
^areer,  was  very  angry  with  himon  accpüut  of  the  out- 
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rage — but  Aedie  cared  for  no  m^n's  anger  **Tlie 
man's  mad,*'  said  hej  *'  wad  ye  attempt  to  strive  wi'  thc 
Champion ofLiddesdale?  Hout,  hout!  haud  yourton^e; 
ye're  niuckle  better  as  ye  are.  I  sali  tak  the  half  o' the 
mell  wi'  ye." 

On  our  return  to  the  house,  I  was  anxious  to  leam 
something,  of  Aedie,  who  seemed  to  be  a  very  singular 
character.  Upon  applying  to  a  farmer  of  his  acquaint- 
ance,  I  was  told  a  number  of  curious  and  extravagant 
stories  of  him,  one  or  two  of  which  I  shall  insert  herc, 
as  I  profess  to  be  giving  anecdotes  of  the  country  life. 

He  once  quarrelied  with  another  farmer  on  the  high- 
way,  who,  getting  into  a  furious  rage,  rode  at  Aedie  to 
knock  him  down.  Aedie,  who  was  on  foot,  fled  with 
all  his  might  to  the  top  of  a  large  dunghill  for  shelter, 
where,  getting  hold  of  a  graip  (a  three-prong^d  fork 
used  in  agriculture),  he  attacked  his  adversary  with 
such  an  overflow  of  düng,  that  his  horse  took  fright, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do,  ran  clear  off  with  him, 
and  lefi  Aedie  master  of  the  field.  The  farmer,  in 
high  wrath,  sent  him  a  challenge  to  fight  with  pistols, 
in  a  place  calied  Selkith  Hope,  early  in  the  morning. 
This  is  an  extremely  wild,  steep,  and  narrow  glen.  Aedie 
attended,  but  kept  high  up  on  the  hill;  and  when  his 
enemy  reached  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Hope,  began 
the  attack  by  rolling  great  stones  at  him  down  from  the 
mountain.  Nothing  could  be  more  appalling  than  this 
— thc  farmer  and  his  horse  were  both  alike  terrified, 
and,  as  Aedie  exgressed  it,  <^he  set  them  baith  back  the 
gate  they  cam,  as  their  heads  had  been  a  Iowe.** 

Another  time,  in  that  same  Hope  of  Selkith,  he  met 
a  stranger  whom  he  mistook  for  another  man  called 
Jamie  Sword;  and  because  the  man  denied  that  he  was 
Jamie  Sword,  Aedie  fastened  a  quarre!  on  him,  insist- 
ing  on  him  either  being  Jamie  Sword,  or  giving  some 
proofs  to  the  contrary.  It  was  very  impudent  in  him, 
he  Said,  to  give  any  man  the  lie,  when  he  could  produce 
no  evidence  of  his  being  wrong.  Thc  man  gave  him 
his  Word  that  he  was  not  Jamie  Sword.  **  O,  but  that's 
naething,"  said  Aedie,  '*I  give  you  my  word  that  you 
are,  and  I  think  my  word's  as  good  as  yours  ony  day." 
Finally,  he  told  the  man,  that  if  he  would  not  acknow- 
ledge  that  he  was  wrong,  and  confess  that  he  wa»  Jamie 
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Sword«  he  would  fight  him.     He  did  so^  and  got  hini« 
6elf severely  thrashed. 

The  following  is  a  cop^  of  a  lettcr  written  by  Aedie 
io  a  great  personagCf  dated  Aberlosk|  May  SZth, 
1806.» 

«  To  George  the  Third,  London. 

••  Dear  Sir, — I  went  thirty  miles  on  foot  yesterday  to 
pay  y«ur  taxes,  and,  after  all,  the  bodies  would  not  take 
them,  sayin)^  that  l  was  too  Fate,  and  that  they  must 
now  be  recovered,  withexpenses,  by  regulär  course  ol 
law.  I  thought,  if  your  Majesty  was  like  me,  money 
would  never  come  wrong  to  you,  although  it  wcre  a  few 
days  too  late.:  sol  enclose  you  L.27  in  notes  and  half-a- 
guinea,  which  is  the  amount  of  what  they  Charge  me 
lor  last  year,  and  fourpence  halfpenny  over.  You  must 
send  me  a  receipt  when  the  coach  comes  back,  eise  they 
will  not  believe  that  I  have  paid  you. 

Direct  to  the  care  of  Andrew  Wilson,  butcher  in 
Hawick. 

I  am,  dear  Su,  your  most  humbie  servant, 

To  the  King. 

P.S. — This  way  of  taxing  the  farmers  will  never  doj 
you  will  see  the  upshoU*" 

It  has  been  reported  over  all  that  country,  that  this 
letter  reached  its  destination,  and  that  a  receipt  was  re- 
turned  in  due  course  of  post;  butthe  truth  is  (and,  for 
the  joke's  sake,  it  is  a  great  pity  it  should  have  been 
so),  that  the  singularity  of  the  address  caused  some 
friends  to  open  the  letter,  and  return  it,  with  the  mo- 
ney, to  the  owner;  butnotbefore  they  had  taken  a  copy 
of  it,  from  which  ihe  above  is  exactly  transcribed. 


*  Should  the  reader  imagine  that  thia  curioua  epistle  u  a  mer« 
ooinage  of  my  own,  I  can  awure  him,  from  undoubted  authority,  that 
boüi  Aedic  and  hi«  latter  are  faithlul  tranacripCa  frem  raai  and  txUt 
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COÜNTRY  DREAMS  AND  APPARITION&. 

No  IL 

CONNEL  OF  DEE. 

I. 

CoiTKSL  went  out  by  •  blink  of  the  moon 

To  bis  ligbt  little  bower  in  the  demne; 
He  thought  they  had  gi'en  bim  bis  snpper  owr 

And  that  still  it  was  lang  until  e'en. 
Oh!  the  air  was  so  sweet,  and  the  sky  so  lemifl^ 

And  so  high  bis  soft  ianguishment  grew — 
That  visions  of  happiness  danced  o*er  bis  mind; 
He  longed  to  leave  parent  and  sisters  bebind; 
For  be  thought  that  bis  Maker  to  bim  waa  unl 

For  that  high  were  bis  merita  be  knew. 

II. 

8ootb»  Connel  was  haleaome,  and  stahrart  to  wa^ 
The  bloom  of  fayir  yudith  be  wore; 

But  the  Urk  of  displeasure  hang  ovei  bis  bree, 
Nae  glisk  of  contentment  it  bore, 
He  lang*d  for  a  wife  with  a  mailen  andstora; 
He  grevit  in  idiesa  to  lie, 

Afar  firom  bis  oottage  be  wiahed  to  remove, 

To  wassail  and  waik,  and  onchided  to  roTe^ 

And  beik  in  the  oordial  tranaporta  of  k>ve 
AU  under  a  kindlier  sky. 

III 

O  aweet  was  the  fa*  of  ibat  gloamlng  to  TiewI 

Thcday-Ughte  crap  laigh  on  the  doon, 
And  lefl  ita  pale  borders  abeigh  on  the  blue, 

To  mix  wi*  the  beams  of  the  moon. 

The  hils  hang  its  skaddaw  the  greinwud  aboo% 
The  houfof  the  lK>dyngBcnshee; 
Slow  o'er  him  wcre  sailing  the  cloudleta  of  Jone^ 
The  beeile  licgan  bis  wild  airel  to  tune. 
And  sang  on  the  wynüc  with  aiic  eiryaome 
A  way  on  the  breeze  of  the  Dee ! 


-   .) 
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IV. 

With  hmflat  on  lufe  poor  Coiinel  lay  bm! 

He  languiafait  for  muckle  and  mair! 
Bis  bed  of  greine  hether  he  eynit  to^wonly 

The  bygane  he  doughtna  weel  bear! 

Atour  him  the  greine  leife  was  fannyng  the  air, 
In  n«iseleM  and  flychtering  play ; 
The  hush  of  the  water  feil  saft  on  lus  ear, 
And  he  £md  as  gin  sieep,  wi'  her  gairiea,  war  near, 
Wi'  her  frealu  and  her  ferlies  and  phantoms  of  fear, 
But  he  eidently  wysit  her  away. 

V 

Short  time  had  he  iped  in  that  selfible  strifb 

Ere  he  saw  a  yoang  maiden  stand  hy, 
Who  seemM  in  the  bioom  and  the  bell  of  her  lifti 

He  wist  not  that  ane  was  sae  nigh! 

But  sae  sweet  was  her  look,  and  sae  saft  was  her  cyn 
That  his  heart  was  all  quaking  with  love; 
And  then  there  was  kythin  a  dimple  sae  sly, 
At  play  on  her  cheek,  of  the  moss-rose's  dye, 
That  kindled  the  heart  of  poor  Coonel  on  high 
With  ravishment  deadlye  to  prove. 

VI. 

He  deemed  her  a  beantifui  spirit  of  night, 

And  eiry  was  he  to  assay ; 
But  he  found  she  was  mortal  with  thrilling  deUgfaly 

For  her  breath  was  Hke  zephyr  of  May ; 

Her  eye  was  the  dew-bell,  the  beam  of  the  day. 
And  her  arm  it  was  softer  than  siUc; 
Her  band  was  so  wann,  and  her  lip  was  so  red, 
Her  slim  taper  waiste  so  enchantingly  made! 
And  some  beauties  moreoTer  that  cannot  be  nid    • 
Of  bosom  far  whiter  than  milk ! 

VIL 

Poor  Connel  was  reaved  of  all  power  and  of  8peMi^ 

His  frame  grew  all  powerless  and  weak; 
He  neither  could  stir,  nor  caress  her,  nor  fleecfa, 

He  trembied,  but  word  couldna  speak ! 

But  O,  when  his  Ups  touched  her  soft  rosy  diask» 
The  Channels  of  feeüng  ran  diy, 
He  found  that  like  enunets  his  life-Uood  it  crfcpt, 
His  liths  tumed  as  limber  as  dud  that  is  steeped, 
He  streekit  his  limbs,  and  he  moaned  and  be  wifl. 
And  for  love  he  was  just  gaun  to  die. 

VIII. 

Tha  damsel  beheld,  and  she  raised  him  so  kind» 
And  she  said,  ^  My  dear  beautüul  swain« 
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Take  brart  tili  I  teil  yoa  the  Inork  of  mj  mmi^ 
Vm  weery  of  lying  my  lene; 
I  hanre  Castles,  and  lands,  and  flocks  of  mj  ilBf 
Bot  want  ane  my  gülour  to  share; 
A  man  that  is  hale  as  the  hart  on  the  hill, 
As  stark,  and  as  kind,  is  the  man  to  my  will, 
Who  ha»  slept  on  the  heather  and  drank  of  the  nl^ 
And,  like  you,  gentle,  amorous,  and  &b« 

IX. 

I  often  hae  beard,  that  like  you  there  was  nane^ 

And  I  aince  gat  a  glisk  of  thy  face; 
How  lar  have  I  ridden,  and  ftr  have  I  gane. 
In  hopes  thou  wilt  norice  the  graoe^ 
To  make  me  thy  ain — O  oome  to  my  emhraoat 
For  I  la?e  thee  as  dear  as  my  lifel 
I'll  make  thee  a  laird  of  the  boomnost  degrea, 
My  Castles  and  lands  TU  gire  freely  to  thee, 
Thottgh  rieh  and  abondant  thine  own  thej  sfad  ki^ 
If  thou  wilt  bot  make  me  thy  wife. 

X. 

Oh!  nerer  was  man  sae  delighted  and  Umt 

He  bowed  a  consent  to  her  will, 
Kind  proridence  thankit  again  and  again; 
And  'gan  to  display  bis  mde  skill 
In  leifu'  endearment,  and  thonght  it  naa  iU 
To  kiss  the  sweet  Ups  of  the  &ir, 
And  press  her  to  lie,  in  tbMt  gloamin  sae  still» 
Adown  by  bis  side  in  the  howe  otthe  bill, 
For  the  water  flowed  sweet,  and  the  sound  of  dkt  dl 
Would  sooth  sYeiy  sonrow  and  care. 

XL 

No— she  wadna  lie  by  the  side  of  a  man 
Till  the  rites  of  the  marriage  were  bje. 
Away  they  hae  sped ;  bat  soon  Connel  bagan, 
For  bis  heart  it  was  wora  to  a  sig^ 
To  fondle,  and  simper,  and  look  in  her  eye^ 
Oh!  direfol  to  beeur  was  bis  wound! 
When  on  her  fair  neck  feil  hb  fingers  sm  dun 
It  strak  thro'  bis  heart  like  the  shot  of  a  guiil 
He  feit  as  the  send  of  ezistence  were  nm. 
He  trembled  and  feil  to  the  ground. 

XIL 

0,  Connel,  dear  Connel,  be  patient  a  whilet 
These  wounds  of  thy  bosom  will  heal, 

And  thou  with  thy  love  may'st  walk  many  a 
Nor  transport  nor  passion  onoe  feeL 
Thy  qpirits  once  broke  on  electerick  whaal 
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Cool  rftaaon  her  empire  shall  gatn ; 
And  haply,  repentance  in  dow^  array, 
And  laithly  disgust  mmy  arise  in  thy  way, 
Encuinb'ring  the  night,  and  o'ercaating  the  diQT» 

And  tum  all  thoae  pleasnrea  to  pain. 

XIII. 

The  man«on  is  gained,  and  the  bridal  ia  paat^ 

And  the  tranaporta  of  wedlock  prevail; 
The  lot  of  poor  Connel  the  shepherd  ia  out 

Mid  pleasurea  that  never  can  fail; 

The  balma  of  Arabia  aweeten  the  gale^ 
The  tablea  for  ever  are  apread 
With  damask,  and  vianda,  and  heart^cheering  wina 
Their  aplendoor  and  elegance  fuUy  combtne, 
Hia  lawna  they  are  ample,  bis  bridiD  ia  divine, 
And  of  goud-fringed  ailk  ia  hia  bed. 

XIV. 

The  tranaporta  of  love  gave  rapture,  and  flew; 

The  banquet  aoon  aated  and  doyed; 
Nae  mair  they  delighted,  nae  langer  were  new, 

They  could  notbe  ever  enjoyed ! 

He  feit  in  hia  bosom  a  fathomleaa  Toid, 
A  yearning  again  to  be  free; 
Than  all  that  voluptuooa  aickening  atoroy 
The  wine  that  he  drank  and  the  robea  that  hfl  wore, 
Hia  diet  of  milk  had  delighted  him  more 
Afar  on  the  hüls  of  the  Dee. 

XV. 

O  oft  had  he  sat  by  the  clear  apringing  well 

And  dined  irom  hia  wallet  fall  fidn ! 
Then  aweet  waa  the  acent  of  the  blue  heather-bdl^ 

And  free  waa  hia  boaom  of  pain ; 

The  larerock  waa  loat  in  the  lift,  bat  her  atraiii 
Game  trilling  ao  aweetly  fit>m  ftur, 
To  rapture  the  hour  he  would  wholly  reaign, 
He  would  liaten,  and  watch,  tili  he  aaw  her  dedine^  ^ 
And  the  aun'a  yellow  beam  on  her  dappled  breaatabin% 
Like  aome  little  muaical  atar. 

XVI. 

And  then  he  wad  lay  hia  blae  bonnei  aaide^ 

And  tum  hia  rapl  eyea  to  the  heaven. 
And  bleaa  hia  kind  Maker  who  all  did  prorid«^ 

And  heg  that  he  might  be  forgiven, 

For  bis  aina  were  like  crimaon !— all  bent  and  uaetaa 
The  path  he  had  wilaomely  trode ! 
Theo  who  the  deüght  of  hw  boaom  coold telll 
O  aweet  waa  that  meal  by  bia  pure  irfoantaiB  will( 

VouII  Q 
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And  sweeC  was  iU  water  be  drank  from  the  ah«&. 
And  peaoeful  hia  moorland  abode. 

XVII. 

Bat  now  was  he  deavcd  and  babbled  outright, 
By  goaaipa  in  endlen  array, 

Who  tbougbt  not  of  ain,  nor  of  Satan  aright,  '"\ 

Nor  the  dangen  that  mankind  belay ;  ' 

Who  joked  about  heaven,  and  aoomed  to  pn/» 
And  gloried  in  that  was  a  shame. 

O  Connel  was  troubled  at  thingi  that  befel! 

80  ditferent  firom  scenes  he  once  loved  so  well. 

He  deem't  he  was  placed  on  the  confinea  of  HeU, 
And  fjuid  tike  the  säur  of  its  flame! 

XVIII. 

Of  bonds  and  of  law-snits  he  still  was  in  doublt 

And  old  debts  Coming  due  evcry  day ; 
And  a  thousand  odd  things  he  kend  naething  about 

Kept  him  in  continued  dismay. 

At  board  he  was  awkward,  nor  wist  what  to  saj, 
Nor  what  bis  new  honours  became ; 
His  guests  they  wad  mimic  and  laugh  in  their  aleevfi. 
He  blushed,  and  he  faltered,  and  scaroe  dought  belief* 
That  men  were  so  base  as  to  smile  and  deoeive; 
Or  eynied  of  him  to  make  game! 

XIX. 

Still  franker  and  freer  his  gossippengrew» 

And  preyed  upon  him  and  hu  dame; 
Their  jests  and  their  language  to  Connel  were  new» 

It  was  slander,  and  cnrsing,  and  shame! 

He  groaned  in  hisheart,  and  he  thoogfat  Ihem  lo 
For  rerel  and  rout  without  end; 
He  saw  himself  destined  to  pamper  and  feed 
A  raoe  whom  he  hated,  a  profligate  breed, 
Tbe  scum  of  existenoe  to  rengeanoe  decreed ! 
Who  laughed  at  their  God  and  their  fiioid. 

XX. 

He  saw  that  in  wickedness  all  did  deJi^^ 

And  he  kendna  what  length  it  might  bear; 
They  drew  him  to  evil  by  day  and  by  night, 

To  scenes  that  he  trembled  to  share! 

His  heart  it  grew  siek  and  his  head  H  grew  Mk, 
And  he  thought  what  he  dared  not  to  taUI 
H«  thought  of  the  far-distant  hills  of  the  Dee! 
Df  ms  cake  and  his  cheeee,  and  his  lair  oa  th«  ImI 
V the  laverock  that  hung  on  the  heaTeo'a 
His  prayer  and  his  dear  nwwfaln  wdll 
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XXI. 

Hifl  breast  he  dunt  sparingly  tnitt  wi'  the  thoaght 

Of  the  virtuous  day8  that  wero  fled! 
Yet  atill  his  kind  lady  he  loved  as  he  ought, 

Or  Boon  from  that  scene  he  had  fled. 

It  now  was  but  rarely  sh«  honoured  his  bed-*- 
Twas  modcsty,  heightening  her  charms ! 
A  delicate  fecling  that  man  cannot  ween ! 
O  heaven !— each  night  from  his  aide  she  had  been— 

Heibund  it  at  length ^Nay,  he  saw't  with  his  •'«, 

8be  slept in  m paramour's  arms !!! 

XXII. 

It  was  the  last  pang  that  the  spirit  eould  bear! 

Destniction  and  death  was  Uie  meed« 
For  forfeitcd  vows  there  was  nought  too  serere; 

Even  consdcnce  applauded  the  deed. 

Hb  mind  was  dedded,  her  doom  was  decroed; 
He  led  her  to  Chamber  apart 
To  gire  her  to  know,  of  his  wrongs  he  had  sense; 
To  chide  and  upbraid  her  in  language  intense^ 
And  kill  her,  atleast,  for  her  hcinous  oflence— 
A  crime  at  which  demons  would  start! 

XXIII. 

With  grierous  rcproaches,  he  agoniied  zeal, 

8tem  Connel  his  lecture  began. 
He  mentioned  her  crime ! She  tumed  on  her  hM^ 

And  her  mirth  to  extremity  ran. 

**  Why  that  was  the  foshion ! — ^no  sensible  man 
Could  e'er  of  such  frcedom  oomplain. 
What  wasit  to  himi  there  were  maidens  enow 
Of  the  loveliest  forms,  and  the  loTeliest  hue, 
Who  biithely  would  be  his  companions,  he  knew, 
If  he  wearied  of  lying  his  lane." 

XXIV. 

How  Cannel  was  shocked! — ^but  his  fuiy  still  roae^ 

He  shivered  from  toe  to  the  crown ! 
His  hair  stood  like  heath  on  the  mountain  that  grows, 

And  each  hair  had  a  life  of  its  own ! 

*'0  thou  moet" ^But  whereto  his  passion  had  flown 

No  man  to  this  d«f  can  doclare»  , 

For  his  dame,  with  a  frown,  laid  her  band  on  his  moutb, 
That  band  once  as  sweet  as  the  breeze  of  the  south ! 
That  band  that  gave  pleasurcs  and  honours  and  routh. 
And  she  said,  with  a  dignified  air, 

XXV. 

^  Peace.  booby !  if  life  thou  regardest  bewarf^ 
1  haTe  had  some  fair  husbands  ere  now: 
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Thej  wooed,  and  thcy  flattered,  they  aigbed  and  thej 
At  Icngth  they  grew  irkaomo  Uke  you, 
Come  hither  onc  momeat,  a  aight  I  will  thow 
That  will  teach  tliee  some  breeding  and  graoe." 
8he  oponed  a  door,  and  there  Connei  beheld 
A  aight  thai  to  trembling  his  spirit  impelied, 
A  man  atanding  chained,  who  nor  *plained,  nur  rabeUed^ 
And  that  man  had  a  aorrowful  faoei 

XXVI. 

Down  creakcd  a  trap-door,  on  whieh  he  was  pfaused, 

Right  sofliy  and  alowly  it  feil; 
And  the  man  aeemcd  in  terror,  and  itrangely  TTiaiftdt 
But  why  Gönnet  could  not  thcn  teil, 
Ue  sunk  and  he  sunk  aa  the  vice  did  impd; 
At  Icngth,  as  far  downward  he  drew, 
Good  Lord !  in  a  trice,  with  the  pull  of  a  atring^ 
A  pair  ofdread  aheara,  like  the  thunderbolt*a  wing» 
Game  snap  on  hia  neck,  with  a  terribie  apring^ 
And  aevered  it  noatly  in  two. 

XXVIL 

Adown  feil  the  body — the  head  lay  in  aight, 

The  lipa  in  a  moment  grew  wan; 
The  tempie  just  quivered,  the  eye  it  grew  white^ 

And  upward  the  purple  threada  apan ! 

The  dark  crooked  streamleta  along  the  boards  m^ 
Thin  pipinga  of  reek  could  be  aeen; 
Poor  (/onnel  was  blinded,  hia  luga  how  thej  aung! 
He  lookeil  once  again,  and  he  aaw  like  the  tongae, 
That  motioniess  out  'twixt  the  livid  lipa  hung^ 
Then  mirknesa  aet  over  his  een. 

XXVIII. 

He  turned  and  he  dashod  his  fair  lady  aside; 

And  ofT  like  the  lightning  he  broke, 
By  staircase  and  gallery,  with  horrÜied  stride, 

He  turned  not,  he  staid  not,  nor  apoke ; 

The  iron-spiked  court-g^ate  he  could  not  nnlod^ 

His  haste  was  beyond  that  of  man ; 

He  stoppM  not  to  rap,  and  he  ataid  not  to  ciU, 

With  ram-race  he  cleared  at  a  bensil  the  wall» 

And  headlong  beyond  got  a  grievoua  fall. 

Bat  he  rose,  and  he  ran,  and  he  ran ! 

XXIX. 

Aa  stag  of  the  forest,  when  fraudfiiUy  coUed, 
And  mured  up  in  Imm  for  a  prey, 

Sees  his  dappied  corarades  dishonoured  and 
In  their  blood,  on  some  festival  day 
Burata  all  intervention,  and  hiea  him  away. 
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Vikt  ihe  wiml  orer  hoH  amr  let; 
80  Connel  prowed  on,  all  enoumbraBoe  he  threw, 
Over  heighA,  o^wr  kollow,  he  leasened  to  view, 
It  may  not  be  aaid  tliat  he  ran,  for  he  flew, 

Straight  on  for  the  hüls  of  the  Dm. 

XXX. 

The  ooBtrair  ef  all  other  nmnen  in  iile, 

Hifl  BwiftaeM  mcreaaed  as  he  flew, 
But  be  it  remembered,  he  ran  irom  a  wift^ 

And  a  trap-door  that  siink  on  a  screw. 

His  proweaa  he  feit  and  deddedly  knew, 
80  nwch  did  hia  fwifineas  ezcel, 
That  he  aktmm^d  the  wild  patha  like  a  thiag  of  tlM 
And  the  atour  fiom  each  footstep  waa  eeeo  ob  the  witid 
Distinct  by  itaelf  for  a  furlong  behiad, 
Befof«  that  it  mingled  or  feil. 

XXXI. 

fle  came  to  a  hUl,  the  asoent  it  waa  aleem 

And  mach  did  he  fear  for  his  breath; 
He  haked,  he  ventured  behind  him  to  peep^ 

The  sight  was  a  vision  of  derth! 

His  wife  and  her  paramours  came  on  the  path 
WeU  mounted  witli  devilish  speed; 
O  Connel,  peor  Connel,  thy  hope  is  a  wrack! 
8tr,  run  for  thy  life,  without  atumble  or  check, 
It  is  thy  o;:ly  stake,  the  last  chanoe  for  thy  nach, 
Sü-ain,  Connel,  or  death  is  thy  meed ! 

XXXII. 

O  wead  to  the  xight,  to  the  woodiand  betake; 

Gain  that,  and  yet  safe  thou  may 'st  be; 
How  fast  thcy  are  gaining! — O  Stretch  to  the  bvake! 

Poor  Connel,  'tis  over  with  thee ! 

In  the  breath  of  the  horsea,  his  yellow  locks  flea^ 
The  voice  of  his  wife's  in  ihe  van : 
Even  that  was  not  needful  to  heighlen  his  fears, 
He  q»rang  o'er  the  bushes,  he  dashed  thro'  the  breen^ 

For  he  thou^  of  the  trap-door  and  d hie  ahMi 

And  he  cried  to  his  God,  and  he  ran. 

XXXIII. 

Thro'  gaUwood  and  bramUe  he  floundered  amain, 

No  bar  bis  advanoement  could  stay ; 
Tho'  heels-o'er-head  whiried  again  and  again, 

Still  faster  he  gained  on  his  way« 

This  moment  on  swingiog  bough  powerloss  he  kf 
The  next  he  was  flying  along; 
80  lightly  he  scarce  made  ^e  green  leaf  to  quaka^ 
fmpfinoua  he  sphtthed  thV  the  bog  and  the  laka^ 
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He  mnbowed  the  hawthorn,  he  needled  the  bnikm, 
With  power  supematuraiiy  strong. 

XXXIV. 

The  riden  are  foiled,  and  far  lagging  belünd, 

Poor  Connel  has  leisuro  to  prayt 
He  hears  tbeh'  dread  voicee  around  on  the  wind^ 

Süll  farther  and  farther  away : 
«'O  thou  who  sit'st  thionM  o*er  the  fieldi  of  th«  diy 

Have  pity  this  onoe  upon  me, 
DeÜTer  from  thoee  that  are  hunüng  my  lifo, 
From  trapt  of  the  wicked  that  round  me  are  lifi^ 
And  O,  above  all,  from  the  rage  of  a  m&p 
And  guide  to  the  hilla  of  the  Dee» 

XXXV. 

And  if  ever  l  grumble  at  Providence  more, 

Or  scom  my  own  mountainsof  heath; 
If  ever  I  yeam  for  that  sin-breeding  ore, 
Or  shspe  to  complaining  a  breath, 
Then  may  I  be  nipt  with  the  adsBors  of  death,***«- 
No  farther  could  Connel  proceed. 
He  thought  of  the  snap  that  he  saw  in  the  nook, 
Of  the  tongue  that  came  out,  and  the  temple  that 
Of  the  blooid  and  the  reek,  and  the  deadening  look; 
He  liüed  bis  bonnet  and  fled. 

XXXVI. 

He  wandered  and  wandered  thro'  woodlanda  of  gloom^ 

And  Borely  he  sobbed  and  he  wept; 
At  chcrk  of  the  pyat,  or  bee's  paasing  boomb^ 

He  Started,  he  listened,  he  leaped. 

With  eye  and  with  ear  a  atrict  giiardship  be  kepi; 
^         No  scene  could  hia  aorrows  beguile. 
At  length  he  atood  lone  by  the  side  of  the  Dee 
It  was  piacid  and  deep  and  aa  broad  aa  a  sea, 
O  could  he  get  over,  how  safe  he  might  be» 
And  gain  bis  own  mountains  the  while. 

XXXVII. 

Twaa  dangeroua  to  tum,  but  proceeding  was  woih^ 

For  the  country  grew  open  and  bare, 
No  forest  appeared,  neither  broomwood  nor  goiM^ 
Nor  furae  that  would  aheiter  a  bare, 
Ah !  could  he  get  over  how  safe  he  might  läsii^ 
At  length  he  resolved  to  try« 
At  worst,  'twas  but  drowning,  and  what  was  a  Uli 
Compared  to  confinement  in  sin  and  in  striis^ 
Beside  a  trap-door,  and  a  scandaloua  wife! 
Twas  nothing,  he*d  swim,  or  he*d  die. 


.o 
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XXXVIII. 

Ab!  he  could  not  swim,  and  was  loath  to  resign 

Thia  life  for  a  world  unknown, 
For  he  had  been  ainning,  and  miaeiy  condign 

Would  surf  be  his  portion  alone. 

How  sweetly  the  sun  on  the  green  mountain  ihoiMf 
And  the  flocks  they  wero  resting  in  peace^ 
Or  bleating  ak>ng  on  each  parallel  path; 
The  lambc  they  were  skipping  on  fringe  of  the  heath, 
How  diflerent  might  kythe  the  lone  valleyt  of  deatb. 
And  dieerfulnesa  evermore  cease. 

XXXIX. 

An  wistful  he  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  pooI, 

And  dropt  on  its  surface  the  tear; 
He  Started  at  somethmg  that  boded  him  dool, 

And  his  mouth  feil  wide  open  with  fear, 

The  trample  of  galloppers  feil  on  his  ear, 
One  look  was  too  mach  for  his  eye, 
For  there  was  his  wife,  and  her  paramours  twain. 
With  whip  and  with  spur  coming  over  the  piain, 
Bent  forward,  revengcÄil,  they  gallopped  amain, 
They  hasten,  they  quicken,  they  fly ! 

XL. 

Short  time  was  there  now  to  deliberate,  I  ween. 

And  shortly  did  Connel  dccree; 
He  shut  up  Ins  mouth,  and  he  cloied  his  een^ 

And  he  pointed  his  arms  like  a  V, 

And  like  a  scared  otter,  he  di^ed  in  the  Dee^ 
His  heels  pointed  up  to  the  aky ; 
Like  holt  firom  the  firmament  dewaward  he  beii% 
The  still  liquid  element  startled  nprears, 
It  bubbled  and  bullered  and  roared  in  bis  eara, 
Like  thunder  that  gallows  on  high. 

XLI. 

Ho  soon  found  the  Symptoms  of  drowning  begin. 

And  painful  the  feeling  be  sure, 
For  his  bieath  it  gaed  out,  and  the  water  gaed  in« 

With  drumble  and  mudwart  impure ; 

It  wiis  most  unpleasant,  and  hard  to  endnre, 

And  he  struggled  its  inroads  to  wear; 

Bat  it  rushed  by  bis  mouth,  and  it  rushed  by  his 

His  joints  grew  benumbed,  all  his  fingers  and  toea, 

And  bis  een  tumed,  they  neither  would  open  nor 

And  he  found  his  departure  was  near. 

XLII. 

One  time  he  came  up,  like  a  porpoise,  abore^ 
He  bieathed  and  he  lifted  his  eye^  '^ 
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It  was  the  last  glance  of  the  land  of  his  lore, 
Of  the  World,  and  the  beautifui  sky ; 
How  bright  looked  the  sun  firom  hia  window  on  lii|^ 
Through  fürs  of  the  light  golden  gram! 
O  Connel  was  sad,  but  he  thought  with  a  sigh, 
That  far  above  yon  peacefui  vales  of  the  sky, 
In  bowers  of  the  moming  he  shortly  might  Ue, 
Though  Tery  unlike  it  just  th^. 

XLIII. 
He  sunk  to  the  bottom,  no  more  he  aroee, 
The  waters  for  ever  his  body  encloee; 
The  horse-mussel  clasped  on  his  fingen  and  toM^ 

AU  passive  he  suffered  the  scathe. 
But  O  there  was  one  thing  his  heart  could  not  brook» 
Even  in  his  last  stniggles,  his  spirit  it  shook 
The  eels,  with  their  cursedequivocal  look, 

RcJoubled  the  horrors  of  death. 
O  aye  since  the  time  he  was  but  a  baira, 
When  catchinghis  trouts  in  the  Cluny,  orGaim, 
At  sight  of  an  eel  he  would  shudder  and  dam; 
It  almost  deprived  him  of  breath. 

XLIV. 
He  died,  but  he  found  that  he  never  would  be 

So  dead  lo  all  feeling  and  smart, 
No,  not  though  his  fiesh  were  consumed  in  the  Dea^ 
But  that  cels  would  aome  horror  iropart. 
With  all  other  fisbM  hsyielded  to  mait, 
Hesistance  bocamo  IMI  the  dead ; 
Phe  minnow,  with  guahel  aaegouden  and  braw, 
The  siller-ribbed  percb,  and  the  indolent  craw, 
And  the  ravenous  ged,  with  his  teeth  like  a  saw 
Game  aiion  poor  Connel  to  feed. 

XLV. 
They  rave  and  they  ragged,  he  cared  not  a  apeal, 

Though  they  preyed  onhis  vitals  alone; 
But,  lord !  when  he  feit  the  cold  nuae  of  an  aal, 
A  quaking  seized  every  hone; 
Their  slid  slimy  forms  lay  his  boaom  upon, 
His  mouth  that  was  ope,  they  came  near; 
They  guddled  bis  loins,  and  they  bored  thro'  his  ma^ 
They  warped  all  his  bowels  about  on  the  tide, 
One  snapt  him  on  place  he  no  longer  would  bide. 
It  was  more  than  a  dead  man  could  bear ! 
•  •  •  • 

XLVI. 

Voung  Connel  was  missed,  nnd  his  mother  was  aad^ 

But  his  sisters  consoled  her  mind ; 
And  Said,  he  was  wooing  some  favourite  mai^ 

For  Connel  was  amorous  and  klnd.  * 
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Ahf  StUe  weened  they  thit  tlieir  Conn«!  teeünad 
Od  a  couch  that  was  loatliful  to  aee! 
Twaa  roud ! — and  the  water-bells  o'er  him  did  hesvi^ 
The  lampreys  passed  thro*  him  without  law  or  leav«^ 
And  windowed  his  frame  like  a  riddle  or  aiere, 
Afar  in  the  deefM  of  the  Doe ! 

XLVII. 
It  was  hat  a  night,  and  a  midsammer  night, 
Andnext  morning  when  rosa  the  red  sun, 
haste  their  iäir  bodies  bedight, 
day's  work  was  begiin, 
for  their  Connel,  for  they  were  ondoM 


Äaught  should  their  brother  befall: 
■st 


Andnrst  they  went  straigfat  to  the  bower  in  the  dean, 
For  there  he  of  late  had  been  frequently  seen ; 
For  Natare  he  loved»  and  her  evening  scene^ 
To  him  was  the  deareat  of  all 

XLVIII. 
And  when  within  view  of  his  bowrak  they  came^ 

It  lay  in  the  shaddow  so  still, 
They  Uft  up  their  voices  and  called  bis  name, 
And  their  forma  they  shone  white  on  the  hill; 
When  trow  you  that  hallo  so  erlich  and  shrill 
Arose  from  tbose  maids  on  the  heathl 
It  was  just  as  poor  Connel  most  poignant  did  £Bel» 
Asreptiles  he  loved  not  of  himoMde  a  meal, 
Just  when  the  misfteered  andjjUli^erly  eel 
Waked  him  from  the  «uBB^w  death. 


beheld 


He  opened  his  eyes,  and 

The  sky  and  the  hüls  onc 
Bat  still  he  was  haunted,  for  ovSF  the  field 

Two  females  came  ninning  amain. 

No  form  bat  his  qpoase*s  remained  on  his  bram ; 
His  sisters  to  see  him  were  glad ; 
Bat  he  staiied  boh  apright  in  horror  and  fear, 
HadM^  that  his  wife  and  hur  minions  were  near, 
HejM^HST  his  plaid,  and  he  fle^like  a  decr, 

ley  thoagfat  their  poor  brother  was  mad. 

L. 
He  'scaped ;  bat  he  halted  on  top  of  the  rock ; 

And  his  wonder  and  pleasare  still  grew ; 
For  his  clothes  were  not  wet,  and  his  skin  waa  anbrek% 
But  he  scarce  could  believe  it  was  tnie 
That  no  eels  were  within ;  and  too  strictly  he  knew» 
was  marricd  and  buckled  for  life. 
lot  be  a  dream.   for  he  slept,  and  awoke  i 
i,  and  sober ;  had  sang,  and  had  spoke ; 
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For  months  and  for  days  he  had  dragged  in  the 
With  an  unconsdentioua  wife. 

LI. 

Howeyer  it  was,  he  was  aure  he  waa  there 

On  his  own  native  cUüa  of  the  Dee. 
O  never  before  looked  a  momingao  fair, 
Or  the  aunbeam  ao  swoet  on  the  lea ! 
The  Bong  of  the  merl  from  herold  hmwthoni 
And  the  blackbird'a  melodioua  lay, 
AU  aounded  to  him  like  an  anthem  of  love^ 
A  aong  that  the  apirit  of  natura  did  more, 
A  kind  little  hynin  to  their  Maker  above, 
Who  gave  thcm  the  beautiea  of  day. 

LIL 

80  deep  the  impreaaion  was  atamped  on  bia  hnim^ 

The  image  was  never  defaced; 
Whene'er  he  aaw  riders  that  gallopped  amain, 

He  damed  in  aome  bush  tili  they  passed. 

At  kirk  or  at  market  sharp  glancea  he  cast. 
Lest  haply-  bis  wife  might  be  there ; 
And  once,  when  the  iiquor  llad  kindied  bis  ee^ 
It  never  wasknown  who  or  what  he  did  aee, 
But  he  made  a  miracuious  flight  from  DundM^ 
The  moment  he  entered  ihe  fair. 

LIIL 


But  never  again  was 
From  his  simple 

No  longer  his  wis 
With  the  gay  and 
He  viewcd  every 


lui 


r*^*^/ 


eatrangedy 

fare; 

ranged 

ahare. 
ife  as  I  anare ; 


He  drank  of  his  puiVlnountain  spring ; 
He  watched  all  the  flowers  of  the  wild  aa  they 
He  blcssed  bis  sweet  laverock,  like  fairy  that  auiig^ 
Aloft  011  the  hem  of  the  moming  cloudhiing^ 

Light  fanning  its  down  with  her  wing.  ^ 

•  LIV. 

And  oft  on  the  sbelve  of  the  rock  he  redinad, 

Ligbt  carolling  bumouraome  rhyme, 
Of  his  midsummer  dream,  of  his  feelinga  refined^ 
Or  some  song  of  the  good  olden  time. 
And  even  in  age  was  bis  spiritin  prime. 
8ti1I  reverenced  on  Dee  is  bis  name ! 
Hi<j  wiithcs  wore  few,  bis  cnjoyments  wcre  rife, 
He  Icved  and  hc  cbcriähed  cacb  thing  that  had  fifi, 
With  two-small  cxceptions,  an  eeland  a  wife, 
Whose  commerc«  he  dreaded  the  nmi6. 


«. 
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COUNTRY  DREAMS  AND  APPAR1TION5. 


THE  WIFG  OF  LOCHMABEN. 

Not  |Uil(45^'''  ^S°t  there  Itvcd  in  the  ancient  royal 
bq^J^jfjDC  h  m  aben  an  atniableand  good  Christian 
ir^HHjlPSfwife  of  a  blacksmith  named  James  Neil, 
whoi^jkath  gave  rise  to  a  singularly  romanüc  story, 
and  finally  to  ^  criminal  trial  at  the  Circuit-court  of 
Dumfries.  The  story  was  related  to  ine  by  a  strolling' 
gipsy  of  the  town  of  Lochmaben,  preuy  aearly  as  fol- 


The  smith's  wlfe  had  been  for  several  yearsin  astaW  , 
of  great  bodily  auffering  and  debility,  which  she  bore  \i^' 
with  all  resignation,  and  eyen  cheerfulness,  althoug'h  f: 
during  the  period  of  her  illneaa,  she  had  been  mterly  ' 

neglecled  by  herhusband,  who  wasofa  loose  prolligate 
character,  and  in  every  thing'  the  reverae  of  hia  wife. 
Her  hours  ivcre,  howevert  greatly  cheered  by  the  Com- 
pany of  a  neighboui'ing  wi^^^^the  same  devout  and 
religious  cast  of  mind  ^'iiPiRIV'*  Theae  two  spent 
moat  of  their limc  togeih^MnBCreat  delighc  in  each 
other's  society.  The  widH#wC|^Hed  to  all  her  friend's 
little  wants,  and  often  wat^BWty  her  bed  a  guod  part 
of  the  night,  reading  to  her  oSt  of  the  Bible  and  olhep 
religious  books,  and  giving  every  instance  of  disinter- 
ested  kindness  and  attention. 

The  gallant  blacksmith  was  all  this  white  consolin^ 
himaeU^W Company  of  another  jolly  buxom  quean, 
of  th^^flft  brced,  who  lived  in  an  apariment  under 
the  s^ntff  wiih  htm  and  hia  spouse.  He  leldum 
»iaLteffW^atte^;  but,an  pretence  of  not  diaturbing  her, 
both  boarded  and  lodgecl  wtlh  hia  swarthy  Egypiian. 
Nevertheleaa,  whenever  the  two  devout  frienda  aaid 
theirevening  praycra,  the  blacksmith  was  not  forgotten, 
but  every  bleaaing  besought  to  rest  on  his  head. 
I  One  iiioiTiinf;,  when  ihe  widowcameifi  aboul  the  usu- 

al  hour  to  visii  hur  friend,  she  found,  lo  her  utter  aston- 
•iehmcni,  thtki  •'.:<:  was  gone.  thoi'igh  she  had  bcg|  verf     ^t^ 
jB  the  precediii^  nijjht.      Ih«:  bed-clothes  waiVcoId,  *  V* 
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Uie  fire  on  the  hearth  was  gone  out,  and  a  part  of  her 
dkUy  wearing  apparel  was  lying  al  the  bed-side  as  usul. 
]•  'S  he  instantly  ran  and  informed  the  smith;  but  he  hat« 
1^  this  widow,  and  answercd  her  churlishly,  withoat 
deigninj^  to  look  up  to  her,  or  so  much  as  delaying  his 
work  for  a  moment  to  listen  to  her  narrative.   Thcre  he 

K?^.  t*  stood,  with  his  sleeves  rolled  up  to  his  Shoulders,  pelt- 
ing  at  his  hot  iron,  and  bidding  his  informant  *^gang 
to  the  devil,  for  an  auld  frazing  hypocritic^  ja4ej  &&'  u 

f  she  didna  find  her  praying  snivelling  <Miif  ^HBrCy  co 

seek  her  where  she  saw  her  last.  If  she  diüwiliWü  <»lu.rf 
she  was,  how  was  he  to  ken?*' 

The  widow  alarmed  the  neighbours,  and  a  general 
search  was  instantly  set  on  foot;  but,  before  that  timei 
the  body  of  the  lost  woman  had  been  discovered  float- 
ing  in  the  middle  of  the  loch  adjoining  the  town.  Few 
people  paid  any  attention  to  the  unu>rtunate  circum- 
stance.  They  knew,  or  believed,  that  the  woman  lived 
unhappily  with  her  husband,  and  had  no  doubt  that  she 
had  drowned  herseif  in  a  fit  of  despair;  and,  impressed 
with  all  the  horror  that  country  people  naturally  have  of 
suicide,  they  refused  her  the  rights  of  Christian  burial. 
The  body  was,  in  consequcnce,  early  next  moming,  ti- 
ed  between  two  dea{fgJ1|a|i  carried  out  to  the  heighti» 
several  miles  to  the  #t4hmKi  of  the  town,  where  it  was 
Consigned  to  a  dishOBOttnAJe  grave,  being  deep  buried 
precisely  in  the  marilbtorboundary^etween  the  lands 
of  two  dilTi^ent  propR^^pi. 

Time  passed  away,  and  the  gossips  of  Lochmaben 
were  very  free  both  with  the  character  of  the  deceased 
and  her  surviving  husband,  not  forgetting  his  jolly 
Egyptian.  The  more  profligate  part  of  the^i|[ihabitants 
Said,  ^^  they  never  saw  ony  good  come  0*^9  muckle 
canting,  an' praying,  an' singingo' psalm||jiii?^thatfor 
a'  the  wife's  hio;h  pretensions  to  religious  aj|^ini'  faith, 
an'  hope,  an'V  the  lave  o't,  there  she  had  ^fyfS^  hersei' 
up  to  the  de'il  at  ae  smack."  But  the  more  serious 
part  of  the  Community  only  shook  their  heads,  and  said, 
*^  AlasI  it  was  hard  kenning  fouk  frae  outward  appear- 

'  #         ances;  for  nane  wha  kend  that  wife  wad  hae  expectit  sie 
Vn  end  as  this." 

But  the  State  of  the  widow's  mind  after  this  horrible 
catastrophe  is  not  to  be  descfibed.  Her  i^^ideiice  !■ 
the  mercy  of  Heaven  was  «haken,  and  she  bmfai\0  ctoahC 
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of  its  justice.     Her  faith  was  stunned,  and  she  feit  her  \ 
heart  bewildered  in  its  researches  after  truth.     For.  se- 
reral  days  she  was  so  hardened,  that  she  dared  not  (all 
on  her  knees  before  the  footstool  of  divine  grace«     B|^t/ 
after  casting  all  about,  and  finding  no  other  hold  or  an- 
chor,  she  again,  one  evening,  in  füll  bitterness  of  hea^, 
kneeled  down  before  her  Maker,  and  poured  out  her^ 
spirit  in  prayer;  l>cgging,  that  if  the   tenets  she  held 
were  tenets  of  error,  and  disapproven  of  by  the  Foun- 
tain  of  Life^  she  might  be  forgiven,  and  directed  in  the 
true  path  to  heaven. 

When  she  had  finished,  she  sat  down  on  her  lowly 
form,  leaned  her  face  upon  both  her  hands,  and  wept 
bitterly,  as  she  thought  on  the  dismal  exit  of  her  belov- 
ed  friendy  with  whom  she  had  last  prayed.  As  she  sat 
thus,  she  heard  the  footsteps  of  one  approaching  her^ 
and|  looking  upy  she  beheld  her  friendy  whom  she  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  dead  and  buried,  Standing  on  the 
floor,*and  looking  to  her  with  a  face  of  so  much  mild- 
ness  and  benignity,  that  the  widow,  instead  of  being 
terrified,  was  rejoiced  to  see  her.  The  following  dia- 
logue  then  passed  between  them,  as  nearly  as  I  could 
gather  it  from  the  confused  narrative  of  a  strolling  gip- 
sy,  who,  howcver,  knew  all  the  parties. 

**God  of  mercy  preservc  us^  Mary,   is  that  you? 
Where  have  you  beenj    We  thought  it  had  been  yAi 
that  was  found  dttownea  in  the  Loch.'' 
'**  And  who  did  you  think  drowned  me?* 
**  We  thought  you  had  drowned  yourself." 
**  Oh,  fiel  how  could  you  do  me  so  much  injustice? 
Would  that  have  been  aught  in  conformity  to  the  life 
we  two  have  led  together,  and  the  sweet  heavenly  con- 
versation  we  maintainedf 

**  What  could  we  say?  Or  what  could  we  think?  The 
best  are  sonnetimes  left  to  themselves.  But  where  have 
you  been,  Mary?"  ^ 

**  I  have  been  on  a  joumey  far  away." 
**But  why  did  you  go  away  without  informing  me?*' 
^I  was  hurried  away,  and  had  no  time." 
**  But  you  were  so  ill,  how  could  you  go  away?" 
**I  am  better  now.     I  never  was  so  well  in  my  life, 
no,  not  in  the  gayest  and  happiest  hour  I  ever  saw.  My 
httsbahd  cared  me." 
Vol.  vl  R 
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•*How  did  he  eure  you?'* 

**Withaboille." 

^<  Why  then  did  he  not  inform  us?  I  cannot  compre 
hend  this.     Where  have  you  been,  Mary?*' 

*^  1  have  been  on  a  joumey  at  a  stränge  place.  But 
yoti  do  not  know  it,  my  dear  friend.  You  know  only  thc 
first  stage  at  which  I  rested  on  my  way,  and  a  cold 
damp  lodging  it  is.  It  was  ata  place  called  the  Crane 
Moor.'' 

*♦  Heaven  defend  us !  That  was  thc  name  of  the  place 
where  they  buried  the  body  that  was  found  in  the  Loch. 
Teil  me  implicitly«  Mary,  were  you  not  dead?'* 

*^  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question?  Do  you  not  see 
me  alive,  and  well,  and  cheerful,  and  happy.^" 

**  1  know  and  believe  that  the  soulcan  never  die;  but 
Strange  realities  come  overmy  mind.  Teil  me,  was  it 
not  your  body  that  was  found  floating  in  the  Loch,  and 
buried  in  shame  and  disgrace  on  the  top  of  the  Crane 
Moor?*' 

**  You  have  sofar  judged  rightj  but  I  am  raised  froro 
the  dead,  as  you  see,  and  restored  to  life,  and  it  is  ah 
for  your  sake;  for  the  faith  of  the  just  must  not  perish. 
How  could  you  believe  that  1  would  throw  away  my 
precious  soul,  by  taking  away  my  own  life?  My  hus« 
band  felled  me  with  a  bottle  on  the  back  part  of  the  head, 
breaking  my  skull.  He  then  put  my  body  into  a  sack, 
carried  it  out  in  the  dark,  and  threw  it  into  the  Loch. 
It  was  a  deed  of  atrocity  and  guilt,  but  he  will  live  to 
repent  it,  and  it  has  proved  a  deed  of  mercy  to  me.  I 
am  well,  and  happy;  and  all  that  we  belle ved  of  a  Sa- 
viour  and  a  future  State  of  existence  is  true." — 

On  receiving  this  extraordinary  Information«  and 
precisely  at  this  part  of  the  dialogue,  the  widow  fainted; 
and  on  recovering  from  her  swoon,  she  found  that  her 
friend  was  g9ne;  but,  conscious  of  having  been  in  her 
perfect  senses,  and  remembering  every  thing  that  had 
passed  between  them,  she  was  convinced  that  she  had 
Seen  and  conversed  with  her  deceased  friend's  ghost^  or 
8ome  good  benevolent  spirit  in  her  likeness. 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning,  she  went  to  a  ma« 
gistrate,  and  informed  him  of  the  circumstances;  but 
he  only  laughed  her  to  scom,  and  entreated  her,  for  her 
own  sake,  never  again  to  mention  the  matteff  ^Ise  peo- 
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ple  would  account  her  mad.  She  oifered  to  make  oath 
bcfore  witnesses,  to  the  irulh  of  every  particular;  but 
this  only  iiicreased  the  chagrin  of  the  man  in  oiiice,  and 
the  worthy  widow  was  dismissed  with  many  bitter  re- 
proaches.  She  next  went  to  the  minister,  and  informed 
him  of  what  she  had  seen  and  heard.  He  answerec 
her  kindly,  and  with  caution;  but  ultimately  strove  only 
lo  reason  her  from  her  beliefj  assuring  her,  ihat  it  was 
the  effect  of  a  distempered  imagination,  and  occasioned 
by  reflecting  too  dceply  on  the  unfortunate  end  of  her 
beloved  friend;  and  his  reasoning  being  too  powerful 
for  her  to  answer,  she  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  point. 

She  failed  not,  however,  to  publish  the  matter  among 
her  neighbours,  relatingthe  circumstances  in  that  firm 
serious  manner  in  which  a  person  always  Stands  to  the 
truthy  thereby  making  an  impressiou  on  the  minds  oi 
every  one  who  heard  her.  The  story  was  of  a  nature 
to  take,  among  such  a  society  as  that  of  which  the  main 
bulk  of  the  population  of  Lochmaben  and  its  vicinity 
cof\sists.  It  Üew  like  wild-fire.  The  people  blamed 
their  magistrates  and  ministers;  and  on  the  thirdday 
after  the  appearance  of  the  deceased,  they  rose  in  a  body, 
and  with  two  ministers,  two  magistrates,  and  two  sur- 
geons  at  their  head|  they  marched  away  to  the  Crane 
Moore,  and  lifted  the  corpse  for  inspection. 

To  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  it  appeared  on 
the  very  first  examination,  that  the  deceased  had  been 
felled  by  a  stroke  on  the  back  partof  the  head,  which 
had  broken  her  skull,  and  occasioned  instant  death. 
Littlc  cognizance  had  been  taken  of  the  affair  at  her 
death;  but,  at  any  rate,  her  long  hair  was  folded  so 
carefully  over  the  wound,  and  bound  with  a  snood  so 
close  to  her  head,  that,  without  a  minute  investigation, 
the  fracture  could  not  have  been  discovered.  Farther 
still,  in  confirmation  of  the  v/ords  of  the  apparition, 
on  the  surgeon's  ppening  the  head,  it  appeared  plainly 
from  the  semicircular  form  of  the  fracture,  that  it  had 
actually  been  inflicted  by  one  side  of  the  bottom  of  a  bet- 
tle; and  there  being  hundreds  of  respectable  witnesses 
to  all  these  things,  the  body  was  forthwith  carricd  to 
the  church-yard,  and  interred  there;  the  smilh  was  seiz- 
cd,  and  conveyed  to  jail;  and  the  inhabiiants  of  Annan- 
dale  were  left  to  wonder  in  the  utmost  astonishment. 
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The  smith  was  tricd  at  the  ensuing  Circuit-court  of 
Dumfries,  where  ihe  widow  was  examined  as  aprinci- 
pal  wltness.  She  told  her  story  before  the  judges  with 
firmness,  and  swore  to  every  circumstance  communi« 
cated  tu  her  by  the  ghost;  and  even  when  cross-exam- 
ined  by  the  prisoner's  counsel,  she  was  not  found  to 
prevaricate  in  the  least.  The  jury  appeared  to  be  stag- 
gered,  and  could  not  refuse  their  assent  to  the  truth  o. 
this  relation.  The  counsel,  howevery  obviated  this 
proof,  on  account  of  its  being  related  at  second  hasd, 
and  not  by  an  eye«witness  of  the  transaction.  He  there- 
fore  rcfused  to  admit  it  against  his  client^  unless  tbe 
ghost  appeared  personally,  and  made  a  verbal  accusa- 
tion;  and,  being  a  gentleman  of  a  sarcastic  tum,  he  was 
but  too  successful  in  tuming  this  part  of  the  evidence 
into  ridicule,  thereby  quite,  or  in  a  great  measure,  undo- 
ing  the  effect  ihat  it  had  made  on  the  minds  of  the  jury. 

A  material  witness  being  still  wanting,  the  smith  was 
remanded  back  to  prison  until  the  Autumn  circuit,  at 
which  time  his  trial  was  concluded.  The  witness 
above-mentioned  having  then  been  found^  he  stated  to 
the  court«  that  as  he  chanced  to  pass  the  prisoner's 
door,  between  one  and  two  in  the  morning  of  that  day 
on  which  the  deceased  was  found  in  the  loch,  he  heard 
a  noise  as  of  one  forcing  his  way  out;  and,  wondering 
who  it  could  be  that  was  in  the  house  at  that  hour,  he 
had  ihe  curiosity  to  conceal  himself  in  an  adjoining 
door,  until  he  saw  who  came  out:  That  the  night  being 
very  dark,  he  was  obliged  to  cour  down  almost  dose  to 
the  earth,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  object  be- 
tween him  and  the  sky;  and,  while  sitting  in  that  pos- 
turcy  he  saw  a  man  come  out  of  the  smith's  house,  with 
somelhing  in  a  sack  upon  his  back:  That  he  followed 
the  figure  for  some  time,  and  intended  to  have  followed 
farther;  but  he  was  seized  with  an  indescribable  terror, 
and  went  away  home;  and  that,  on  the  morning,  when 
he  heard  of  the  dead  body  being  found  in  the  loch,  he 
entertained  not  a  doubt  of  the  smith  having  murdered 
his  wife,  and  then  conveyed  her  in  a  sack  to  the  loch. 
On  being  asked,  If  he  could  aver  upon  oath,  that  it  was 
the  prisoner  whom  he  saw  come  outof  the  house  bear- 
ing  the  bürden?  he  said  he  tould  not,  because  the  bür- 
den which  he  carried  caused  the  person  to  stoop,  aid 
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preTcnted  him  from  seeing  his  figure  distinctly;  bat 
that  it  was  him  he  had  no  doubt  remainingon  his  mind. 
On  being  asked  why  he  had  not  divulged  this  sooner 
and  more  publicly?  he  said,  that  he  was  afraid  the  bu- 
siness  in  which  he  was  engaged  that  night  might  have 
been  inquired  into,  which  it  was  of  great  consequence 
to  him  at  that  time  to  keep  secret;  and,  therefore,  he 
was  not  only  obliged  to  conceal  what  he  had  seen,  bu 
to  escape  for  a  season  out  of  the  way,  for  fear  of  bein^, 
examined. 

The  crime  of  the  prisoner  appeared  no w  to  be  obvious 
at  least  the  presumption  was  strong  against  him.  Nev 
erthelcss  the  judge,  in  summing  up  the  evidence,  con- 
sidered  the  proof  as  defective;  expatiated  at  considera- 
ble  length  on  the  extraordinary  story  related  by  the 
widow,  which  it  could  not  be  denied  had  been  the  oc- 
casion  of  bringing  the  whole  to  light,  and  had  been 
most  wonderfully  exempüBed  by  corresponding  facts; 
and  Said  he  considered  himself  bound  to  account  for  it 
in  a  natural  way»  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  mind 
and  the  minds  of  the  Jury,  and  could  account  for  it  no 
other,  than  by  supposing  that  the  witness  had  discover- 
ed  the  fracture  before  the  body  of  her  friend  had  been 
consigned  to  the  grave;  and  that,  on  considering  leis- 
urely  and  seriously  the  various  circumstances  connected 
with  the  fatal  catastrophe,  she  had  become  convinced 
of  the  prisoner's  guilt,  and  hadeither  fancied,  or,more 
probably,  dreamed  the  story,  on  which  she  had  dwelt 
so  long,  that  she  believed  it  as  a  fact. 

After  all,  the  Jury,  by  a  small  majority,  returned  a 
vcrdict  o£  not  praven;  and,  after  a  severe  reprehension 
and  suitable  exhortations,  the  smith  was  dismissed 
from  the  bar.  I  forgot  to  mention  in  its  proper  place, 
that  on&  of  the  principal  things  in  his  favour  was,  that 
of  his  abandoned  inamorata  having  made  oath  that  he 
was  in  her  apartment  all  that  night,  and  never  left  it. 

He  was  now  acquitted  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  but  not 
in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen;  for  all  those  who  knew 
the  circumstances  believed  him  guilty  of  the  murder  of 
his  wife.  On  the  very  night  of  his  acquittal,  he  repaired 
at  a  late  hour  to  the  abode  of  his  beloved  Egyptian;  but 
he  was  suspected,  and  his  motions  watched  with  all 
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due  care  Accordingly,  next  morning,  at  break  ofday 
a  large  mob,  who  had  assembled  with  all  quietness, 
broke  into  the  housei  and  dragged  both  tbe  parties  from 
the  same  den;  and,  after  making  them  ride  the  stang 
through  all  the  principal  streets  of  the  town,  thrcw 
them  into  the  loch,  and  gave  them  acomplete  duckingy 
suifering  them  barely  to  escape  with  life«  At  the  same 
time,  on  their  dismissal,  they  were  informed,  that  if 
they  contlnued  in  the  same  course  of  life,  the  experi- 
ment  would  be  very  frequently  repeated.  Shortly  af- 
ter that,  the  two  offending  delinquents  made  a  moon- 
light  flitting,  and  escaped  into  Cumberland.  My  in- 
formant  had  not  heard  more  of  them,  but  she  assured 
me  they  would  make  a  bad  end. 


COUNTRY  DREAMS  AND  APPARITIONS 

No.nr. 

COUSIN  MATTIR 

At  the  lone  farm  of  Finagle,  there  lived  for  many  years 
an  industrious  farmer  and  his  family.  Several  of  his 
children  died,  and  only  one  daughter  and  one  son  re- 
mained  to  him.  He  had,  besides  these,  a  little  orphan 
niece,  who  was  hrought  into  the  family,  called  Maiilda; 
but  all  herdaysshe  went  by  tAe  familiär  name  of  Cou- 
sin Mattie.  At  the  time  this  simple  narrative  com- 
mences,  Alexander,  the  farmer's  son,  was  six  years  of 
age,  Mattie  was  seven,  and  Flora,  the  farmer's  only 
daughter,  abont  twelve. 

How  I  do  love  a  little  girl  about  ihat  age!  There  is 
nothing  in  nature  so  fascinating,  so  lovely,  so  innocent; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  so  füll  of  gayety  and  playfulness. 
The  tender  and  delicate  afleciions,  to  which  their  na- 
tures  are  moulded,  are  then  beginning  unconsciously 
to  form;  and  every  thing  beautiful  or  affeclinj^  in  nulure, 
Claims  from  them  a  deep  but  momeniary  interesi.  They 
havc  a  tearfor  the  weaned  lamb^  for  the  dro  ping  flow- 
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er,  and  eVen  for  the  travellingmendicanty  though  afraid 
to  come  near  him.  But  the  child  of  the  poor  female 
vagrant  isto  them,  of  all  others,  an  object  of  the  deep- 
est  interest.  How  I  have  seen  them  look  at  the  little 
wretch  and  then  at  their  own  parents  alternately,  the 
feelings  of  the  soul  abundantly  conspicuous  in  every 
muscle  of  the  face  and  turn  of  the  eye!  Their  hearts 
are  like  softened  wax,  and  the  impressions  then  made 
on  themremain  forever.  Such  beings  approach  nigh 
to  the  list  where  angels  stand,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  con- 
necting  link  that  joins  us  with  the  inhabitants  of  a  bet- 
ter World.  How  I  do  love  a  well-educated  little  girl  of 
twelveor  thirteen  years  of  age! 

At  such  an  age  was  Flora  of  Finagle^  with  a  heart 
moulded  to  every  tender  impression,  and  a  memory  so 
retentive,  that  whatever  affected  or  interested  her  was 
engraven  there  never  to  be  cancelled. 

One  morning,  after  her  mother  had  riaen  and  gone 
to  the  byre  to  look  after  the  cows,  Flora«  who  was  ly- 
ing  in  a  bed  by  herseif,  heard  the  following  dialoguc 
between  the  two  children,  who  werc  lying  prattling  to- 
gether  in  anolher  bed  close  beside  her's:^ 

♦*Do  you  ever  dream  ony,  little  Sandyi" 

*  What  is't  like«  cousin  Mattie?  Sandy  no  ken  what 
it  is  tili  dream.' 

^*It  is  to  think  ye  do  things  when  you  are  sleeping, 

when  ye  dinna  do  them  at  a*." 

*0,  Sandy  dream  ag^eat  deal  yat  way.* 

**  If  you  will  teil  me  ane  o'  your  dreams«  Sandy,  VW 

teil  you  ane  o'  mine  that  I  dreamed  last  night;  and  it 

was  about  you,  Sandy?" 

*  Sae  was  mine,  cousin.  Sandy  deamed  that  he  fightit 
a  gaet  Englishman,  an'  it  was  YobinHood;  an^  Sandy 
ding'd  him*s  swold  out  o'  him's  band,  an'  nollM  him 
on  ye  face,  an'  ye  back,  tili  him  geetit.  An'  yen  thele 
comed  anodel  littel  despelyate  Englishman,  an'  it  was 
littel  John;  an'  Sandy  fightit  him  tili  him  was  dead;  an' 
yen  Sandy  got  on  o'  ane  gyand  holse,  an'  gallompit 
away.' 

^But  I  wish  that  ye  be  nae  making  that  dream  jutt 
e'en  now,  Sandy?'' 

*  Sandy  'hougln  it  atweel.' 

**But  were  you  slt»epiii:(  when  yoti  tliou^'u  itf 
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*  Na,  Sandy  wasna'  sleepinS  but  him  waswinking.' 

**  O,  but  that's  not  a  true  dream,  V\\  teil  > ou  one  that'a 
a  true  dream.  I  thought  there  was  a  bonny  lady  catne 
to  me,  and  she  held  out  two  roses,  a  red  one  and  a  pale 
one,  and  bade  me  take  my  choice.  I  took  the  white 
one;  and  she  bade  me  keep  it,  and  never  pari  with  it, 
for  if  I  gave  it  away,  I  would  die.  But  when  I  came  to 
you,  you  asked  my  rose,  and  I  refused  to  give  you  it. 
You  then  cried  for  it,  and  said  I  did  not  love  you;  so  I 
could  not  refuse  you  the  flower,  but  wept  too,  and  you 
took  it. 

**Then  the  bonny  lady  came  back  to  me,  and  was 
very  angry,  and  said,  *Did  not  I  teil  you  to  keep  your 
roseP  Now  the  boy  that  you  have  given  it  to  will  be 
yourmurderer.  He  will  kill  you;  and  on  this  dayfort- 
night  you  will  be  lyingin  your  coffin^and  that  pale  rose- 
upon  your  breast.' 

*'  I  said,  *I  could  not  help  it  now.'  But  when  I  was 
told  that  you  were  to  kill  me,  I  liked  you  aye  better  and 
betcer,  and  better  and  better."  And  with  these  words, 
Matilda  clasped  him  to  her  bosom  and  wept.  Sandy 
sobbed  biiterly  too;  and  said,  'She  be  geat  lial,  yon 
lady.  Sandy  no  kill  cousin  Mattie.  When  Sandy 
gows  byaw  man,  an'  gets  a  gyand  house,  him  be  vcly 
good  tili  cousin,'  an  feed  hei  wi'  gingebead,  an  yeam, 
an'  tyankil,  an'  take  hei  in  him's  bosy  yis  way.*  With 
that  the  two  children  feil  silent,  and  sobbed  and  wept 
tili  they  feil  sound  asleep,  clasped  in  each  other's  arms. 

This  artless  dialogue  made  a  deep  Impression  oa 
Flora's  sensitive  heart.  It  was  a  part  of  her  mother's 
creed  to  rely  on  dreams,  so  that  it  had  naturally  become 
Flora's  too.  She  was  shocked,  and  absolutely  terrified, 
when  she  heard  her  little  ingenuous  cousin  say  that 
Sandy  was  to  murder  her;  and  that  on  that  day  fort- 
night  she  should  be  lying  in  her  cofiBn;  and  without  in- 
forming  her  mother  of  what  she  had  overheard,  she  re* 
solved  in  her  own  mind,  to  avert,  if  possible,  the  im- 
pending  evil.  It  was  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  and  afier 
little  Sandy  had  got  on  bis  clothes,  and  whilr  Matilda 
was  out,  he  attempted  to  teil  his  mother  cousin  Mat- 
tie's  dream,  to  Flora's  great  vexalion;  but  he  made 
such  a  blundering  siory  of  it,  that  it  proved  altogether 
incoherent,  and  his  moihc.-  took  ual'urther  nolice  of  it 
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than  to  bid  hini  hold  his  tong^e;  ^  what  was  that  he 
was  speaking  about  murderingP" 

The  next  weck  Flora  entreaied  of  her  mother,  that 
ahe  would  sufier  cousin  Mattie  and  herseif  lo  pay  a  visit 
to  their  aunt  at  Kirkmichael;  and,  though  her  mother 
was  unwilling,  she  urged  her  suit  so  earnestlx«  that  the 
worthy  dame  was  fain  to  consent. 

'*  W  hat's  ta'en  the  gowk  lassie  the  day?"  said  shej 
**  I  think  she  be  gane  fey.  l  never  could  get  her  to  gang 
to  see  her  aunt,  an'  now  she  has  ta'en  a  tirrovy  in  her 
head,  that  she'll  no  be  keepit  I  dinna  like  sie  absolute 
freaks,  an'  sie  langings,  to  come  into  the  heads  o* 
bairns;  they're  owre  often  afore  somcthing  uncannie. 
Gae  your  ways  an'  see  your  auntie,  sin'  ye  will  gang; 
but  ye's  no  get  little  cousin  w'ye,  sae  never  speak  o'  it. 
Think  ye  that  I  can  do  wantin'  ye  baith  out  o'  the  house 
tili  the  Sabbath-day  be  ower?" 

*^  O'  but,  mother,  it's  sae  gousty,  an'  sae  eiry,  to  lie 
up  in  yon  loft  ane's  lane;  unless  cousin  Mattie  gang  wi' 
me,  I  canna'  gang  ava." 

**Then  Just  stay  at  harne,  daughter,  an'  let  us  alane 
o'  thae  daft  nories  a'thegither." 

Flora  now  had  resource  to  that  expedient  which  ne- 
ver fails  to  conquer  the  Opposition  of  a  fond  mother:  she 
pretended  to  cry  bitterly.  The  good  dame  was  quite 
overcomei  and  at  once  yielded,  though  not  with  a  very 
good  grace.  '  **  Saw  ever  ony  body  sie  a  fie-gae-to  as 
this?  They  that  will  to  Cupar  maun  to  Cupar!  Gae 
your  ways  to  Kirkmichael,  an'  tak  the  hale  town  at 
your  tail,  gin  ye  like*     What's  this  that  I'm  sped  wi'?" 

**  Na,  na,  mother;  I's  no  gang  my  foot-length.  Yc 
sanna  hae  that  to  flyre  about.  Ye  keep  me  working 
frae  the  tae  year's  end  to  the  tither,  an'  winna  gie  me  a 
day  to  mysel'.  I's  no  seek  to  be  away  again  as  lang  as 
I'm  aneath  your  roof." 

*♦  Whisht  now,  an'haud  your  tongue,  my  bonny  Flo- 
ra. Ye  hae  been  ower  good  a  bairn  to  me,  no  to  get 
your  ain  way  o'  ten  times  mair  nor  that.  Ye  ken  laith 
wad  your  mother  be  to  contrair  you  i'  aught,  if  she  wist 
it  war  for  your  good.  I'm  right  glad  that  it  has  come 
i'  your  ain  side  o'  the  house,  to  gang  an'  see  your  auntie. 
Gang  your  ways,  an'  stay  a  day  or  twa;  an'  if  ye  dinna 
like  to  sleep  your  lane,  take  billy  Sandy  w'ye^  an'  leav« 
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linle  Cousin  wi'  me  to  help  me  viV  bits  o'  turas  tili  jt 
c<^me  back." 

This  arrang^ementy  suitingFlora's  intent  equally  well 
with  the  other,  it  was  readily  agreed  to,  and  every  thing 
soon  amicably  settled  between  the  molher  and  daughter. 
The  former  demurred  a  Utile  on  Sandy's  inability  to 
perform  the  journey;  but  Flora,  being  intent  on  her  pur- 
pose,  overruled  this  objection,  though  she  knew  it  was 
but  too  well  founded. 

Accordingly,  the  couple  set  out  on  their  journey  next 
morning,  but  before  they  were  half  way,  Sandy  began 
to  tire,  and  a  short  time  after  fairly  gave  in.  Flora 
carried  him  on  her  back  for  a  Space,  but  finding  that 
would  never  do,  she  tried  to  cajole  him  into  further  ex- 
ertion.  No,  Sandy,  would  not  set  a  foot  to  the  ground. 
He  was  grown  drowsy,  and  would  not  move.  Flora 
knew  not  what  to  do,but  at  length  feil  upon  anexpedi- 
ent,  which  an  older  person  would  scarcely  have  thought 
of.  She  went  lo  a  gate  of  an  enclosure,  and,  pulling  a 
spoke  out  of  it,  she  brought  that  to  Sandy,  tellinghim 
she  had  now  got  him  a  fine  horse,  and  he  might  ride  all 
the  way.  Sandy,  who  was  uncommonly  fond  of  horses, 
swallowed  the  bait,  and,  mounting  astride  on  his  rung, 
he  took  the  road  at  a  round  pace,  and  for  the  last  two 
miles  of  their  journey,  Flora  could  hardly  keep  in  view 
of  him. 

She  had  little  pleasure  in  her  visit,  farther  than  the 
satisfaction,  that  she  was  doing  what  she  could  to  avert 
a  dreadful  casualty,  which  she  dreaded  to  be  han^ng 
over  the  family;  and  on  her  return,  from  the  time  that 
she  came  in  view  of  her  father,  she  looked  only  for  the 
appearance  of  Mattie  running  about  the  door;  but  do 
Mattie  being  seen,  Flora's  heart  began  to  tremble,  and 
as  she  advanced  nearer,  her  knees  grew  so  feeble,  that 
they  would  scarcely  support  her  slender  form;  for  she 
knew  that  it  was  one  of  the  radical  principles  of  a  dream 
to  be  ambiguous. 

'^  A's  unco  still  about  our  hame  the  day,  S4ndy|  1 
wish  ilka  ane  there  may  be  weel.     It's  like  death.'' 

**  Sandy  no  ken  what  dealh  ia  like.  What*  is  like» 
sislel  Flüla?" 

You  will  may  be  see  that  ower  soon.  It  is  death  thal 
kiiU  a'  living  thiiigs,  Sandy.'' 
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**  Ave;  aih  aye!  Sandy  saw  a  wee  buldie,  it  could 
neilel  pick,  nol  flee,  nol  dab.  It  was  vely  ill  done  o* 
death!  Sistel  Flola,  dldna  God  make  a'  iiving^  things?" 

**Yes;  be  assured  he  did." 

**Then,  what  has  death  ado  to  kill  them?  If  Sandy 
wele  God,  him  wad  fighthim.'' 

**  Whisht,  whishty  my  dear;  yc  dinna  ken  what  you*rc 
sayin.     Ye  maunna  speak  about  these  things." 

♦*  Weel,  Sandy  no  speak  ony  maile  about  them.  But 
if  death  should  kill  cousin  Mattie,  oh!  Sandy  wish  him 
might  kill  him  too!" 

**  VVha  do  ye  like  best  i'  this  world,  Sandy?" 

**  Sandy  like  sistel  Flola  best." 

**  You  are  learning  the  art  of  flattery  already;  for  1 
heard  ye  telling  Mattie  the  tither  morning,  that  ye  liki^ 
her  better  than  a'  the  rest  o'  the  world  put  thegither." 

*^Butyan  Sandy  coudna  help  yat.  Cousin  Mattie 
like  Sandy,  and  what  could  him  say?" 

Flora  could  not  answer  him  for  anxiety;  for  they  werc 
now  drawing  quite  near  to  the  house,  and  still  all  was 
quiet.  At  length  Mattie  opened  the  door,  and,  without 
returning  to  teil  her  aunt  the  joyful  tidings,  came  ruh- 
ning  like  alittle  fairy  to  meet  them;  gave  Flora  ahasty 
kiss;  and  then,  clasping  liitle  Sandy  about  the  neck,  she 
exclaimed  in  an  ecstatic  tone,  ^  Aih,  Sandy  man!"  and 
prcssed  her  cheek  to  his.  Sandy  produced  a  small 
book  of  pictures^and  a  pink  rose  knot  that  hehad  bought 
for  his  Cousin,  and  was  repaid  with  another  embrace^ 
and  a  sly  compliment  to  his  gallantry. 

Matilda  was  far  beyond  her  years  in  acuteness.  Her 
mother  was  an  accomplished  English  lady,  though  only 
the  daughter  of  a  poor  curate,  and  she  had  bred  her  only 
child  with  every  po''»siblc  attention.  She  could  read, 
she  could  sing,  and  play  some  airs  on  the  spinnet;  and 
was  altogether  a  most  interesting  little  nymph.  Both 
her  parents  came  to  an  untimely  end,  and  to  the  lone 
cottage  of  Finagle  was  she  then  removed,where  she  was 
still  very  much  caressed.  She  toW  Flora  all  the  news 
of  her  absence  in  a  bieath.  There  was  nothing  disas- 
irous  had  happened.  But  so  strong  was  Fiora's  pre- 
sentiment  of  evil,tbat  she  could  not  get  quit  of  it,  unlil 
she  had  pressed  the  hands  of  both  her  parents.  From 
that  day  forth,  she  suspected  that  little  faiih  was  to  b% 
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put  in  dreams.  The  fourlecn  days  wcre  now  fairly  ovetf 
and  no  evil  nor  danger  had  happened  to  Matilda,  either 
from  thc  hand  of  Sandy  or  otherwise.  Howcver,  shc 
kept  thc  se^retof  the  dream  iocked  up  in  her  hcart,and 
never  either  mentioned  or  forgot  it. 

Shortly  after  that,  she  endeavoured  to  reason  her 
niother  out  of  her  belief  in  dreams,  for  she  would  stiU 
gladly  have  been  persuaded  in  her  own  mind^  that  this 
Vision  was  futilc,  and  of  no  avail.  But  she  found  her 
mother  staunch  to  her  point.  She  reasoned  on  the  prin- 
ciple,  that  the  Almighty  had  made  nothing  in  vain,  and 
if  dreams  had  been  of  no  import  to  man,  they  woQld  not 
have  been  given  to  him.  And  further,  she  said,  we 
read  in  the  Scriptures  that  dreams  were  fulfilled  in  the 
days  of  old;  but  we  didna  read  in  the  Scriptures  that 
ever  the  natore  of  dreaming  was  changed.  On  the  con- 
trary,  she  believed,  that  since  the  days  of  prophecy 
had  departed,  and  no  more  warnings  of  futurity  could 
be  derived  to  man  from  that,  dreaming  was  of  doubly 
more  avail»  and  ought  (o  be  p roportion all y  more  attend- 
ed  to,  as  the  only  mystical  communication  remaining 
between  God  and  man.  To  this  reaso'ning  Flora  was 
obliged  to  yield.  It  is  no  hard  matter  to  conquer,  where 
belicf  succeeds  argument. 

Time  flew  on,  and  the  two  children  were  nevcr 
asunder.  They  read  together,  prayed  together  and 
toyed  and  caressed  without  restraint,  seeming  but  to 
live  for  one  anothcr.  But  a  heavy  misfortune  at  length 
befel  the  family.  She  who  had  been  a  kind  mother  and 
guardian  angel  to  all  the  three,was  removed  by  death 
to  a  better  home.  Flora  was  at  that  time  ittj^r  eigh- 
teenth  year,  and  the  Charge  of  the  family  tJ|iirdevolved 
on  her.  Great  was  their  grief,  but  their  happiness  was 
nothing  abated^  they  lived  together  in  the  same  kind 
love  and  amity  as  they  had  done  before.  The  two 
youngest,  in  particular,  fondled  each  other  more  and 
more;  and  this  growing  fondness,  instead  of  bring 
checked,  was  constantly  encouraged, — Flora  still  hav- 
ing  a  lurking  dread  that  some  deadly  animosity  mighr 
breed  between  them. 

Matilda  and  she  always  slept  in  the  same  bed,  and 
very  regularly  told  each  o^her  their  dreams  in  the 
morningy^dreams  pure  and  innocent  as  their  own  suÜA* 
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less  bosoms  But  one  morning  Flora  was  surprised 
by  Matilda  addressing  her  as  followS|  in  a  tone  et  great. 
perplexity  and  distress: 

*' Ahl  my  dear  cousin,  what  adream  I  havehad  last 
night!  I  thoughtl  saw  my  aunt,  your  late  worthy  mo- 
ther,  who  was  kind  and  alTectionate  to  me,  as  she  al* 
ways  wont  lo  be,  and  more  beautiful  ihan  I  ever  saW 
her.  She  took  me  in  her  arms,  and  wept  over  me| 
and  charged  me  to  go  and  leave  this  place  instantly, 
and  by  all  means  to  avoid  her  son,  otherwise  he  was 
destined  to  bemy  murderer;  and  on  that  day  seven- 
night  I  should  be  lyingin  my  coflin.  She  showed  me 
a  sight,  loo,  that  I  did  not  know,  and  cannot  give  a 
name  to.  But  thesurgeons,  with  their  bloody  hands, 
came  between  us,  and  separatcd  US|  so  that  I  saw  her 
no  more.'* 

Flora  trembled  and  groaned  in  spirit,  nor  could  she 
make  any  answer  to  Matilda  for  a  long  space^  save  by 
repeated  moans.  **Merciful  Heaven!"  said  she  at 
length,  **what  can  such  a  dream  portend?  Do  not  you 
remember,  dear  Mattie,  of  dreaming  a  dream  of  the 
same  nature  once  long  ago?'* 

Mattie  had  quite  forgotof  everhavingdreamed  such 
a  dream;  but  Flora  remembered  it  well;  and,  thinking 
that  she  might  formerly  have  been  the  mean,  under 
Heaven,  of  counterworking  destiny,  she  determined  to 
make  a  farther  effort,  and,  ere  ever  she  arose,  advised 
Matilda  to  leave  the  house,  and  avoid  her  brother,  un- 
til  the  seven  days  had  elapsed.  '^  It  can  do  nae  ill, 
Mattie,'*  said  she;  **  an*  mankind  hae  whiles  muckle  i' 
their  ain  hands  to  do  or  no  to  do;  to  bring  about,  or  to 
keep  back."  Mattie  consented,  solely  to  please  the 
amiable  Flora;  for  she  was  no  more  afraid  of  Sandy 
than  she  was  of  one  of  the  flowers  of  the  field.  She 
went  to  Kirkmichael,  staid  tili  the  week  was  expired, 
came  home  in  safety,  and  they  both  laughed  at  theii 
superstitious  fears.  Matilda  thought  of  the  dream  no 
more,  but  Flora  treasured  it  up  in  hermemory,  though 
all  thecoincidence  that  she  could  discover  between  the 
two  dreams  was,  that  they  had  both  happened  on  a  Sat- 
urday,  and  both  precisely  at  the  same  season  of  tht 
year;  which  sht  well  remembered. 

Vol.  II.  8 
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At  the  3f^e  of  two  and  twenly,  Flora  was  married  to 
a  young  farmer,  who  lived  in  a  distant  dorner  of  the 
same  extensive  parish,  and  of  course  left  the  Charge  of 
her  falher^s  household  to  cousin  Mattie,  who,  with  the 
old  farmer,  his  son,  and  one  maid-servant,  managed 
and  did  all  the  work  of  the  farm.  Still,  as  their  num- 
ber  was  diminished,  their  affections  seenied  to  be 
drawn  the  closer;  bul  Flora  scarcely  saw  them  any 
more,  having  the  concerns  of  a  family  to  mind  at  home. 

One  day,  when  her  husband  went  tö  church,  he  per- 
ceived  the  old  beadle  Standing  bentoverhis  stau*  at  the 
church-yard  gate,  distributing  burial  letters  to  a  few 
as  thev  eniered.  He  hcld  out  one  to  the  husband  of 
Flora,  and,  at  the  same  time,  touched  the  front  of  his 
bonnet  with  the  other  band;  and,  without  regarding 
how  the  letier  alFected  him  who  received  ii,  began  in- 
stantly  to  look  about  for  others  to  whom  he  had  lettert 
directed. 

The  farmer  opened  the  letter,  and  had  almost  sunk 
down  on  the  earth  when  he  read  asfollows: 

SiR, — T  he  favourofyour  Company,  attwelveo'clock, 
on  Tuesday  next,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Matilda 
A— n,  my  niece,  from  this,  to  the  place  of  interment, 
in  the  church-yard  of  C  r,  will  much  oblige,  Sil, 

your  humble  servant, 

Finagle^  ^pril  l9Xh,  James  A— n. 

Think  of  Flora's  amazement  and  distress,  when  her 
husband  told  her  what  had  happened,  and  shewedhcr 
this  letter!  She  took  to  her  bed  on  the  instant,  and 
wept  herseif  into  a  fever,  for  the  friend  and  companlon 
of  her  youth.  Her  husband  became  considerably 
alarmed  on  her  arcount,  she  being  in  that  State  in  which 
violent  excitement  often  proves  dangerous.  Her  sick 
ness  was,  however,  only  temporary;  but  she  burncd 
with  impatience  to  learn  some  particulars  of  her  cou- 
sin's  death.  Her  husband  could  teil  her  nothing;  ouly, 
tnat  he  heard  one  say  shediedon  Saturday. 

This  set  Flora  a  calculating,  and  going  over  in  her 
mind  the  reminiscences  of  their  youth;  and  she  soon 
discovered,  to  her  utterastonishment,aad  even  Horror, 
that  her  cousin  Matilda  had  died  precisely  on  that  day 
fourteenyeara  that  she  fipst  dreamed  the  ominousdream] 
and  that  day  seven  years  that  she  dreamed  it  again 
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Here  was  indeed  matter  of  wonder!  But  her  blood 
ran  cold  to  her  heart  when  she  thought  what  might  have 
heen  the  manner  of  her  death.  She  dreaded,  nay,  she 
ahnost  calculated  upon  it  as  certain,  that  her  brother 
had  poisoned,  or  otherwise  madc  away  privately  with 
the  deceased,  as  she  was  sure  such  an  extraordinary  ^ 
coincidence  behoved  to  be  fulfilled  in  all  its  parts.  Slie 
durst  no  more  make  any  inquiries  concerning  the  cir* 
cumstances  of  her  cousin's  death;  but  she  became  mo- 
ping  and  unsettled,  and  her  husband  feared  for  hei 
reason. 

He  went  to  the  funeral;  but  dreading  to  leave  Flora 
long  by  herseif,  he  only  met  the  procession  a  small 
Space  from  the  church-yard;  for  bis  father-in-law's 
house  was  distant  fourteen  miles  from  his  own.  On  bis 
retum,  he  could  still  give  Flora  very  little  additional 
Information.  He  said  he  had  asked  his  father-in-law 
what  had  been  the  nature  of  the  complaintof  which  she 
died;  but  he  had  given  him  an  equivocal  answer^  and 
seemcd  to  avoid  entering  into  any  explanation;  and  that 
he  had  then  made  inquiry  at  others,  who  all  testificd 
their  ignorance  of  the  matter.  Flora  at  length,  after 
long  hesitation,  ventured  to  ask  i/  her  brother  was  atthe 
funeral?  and  was  told  that  he  was  not.  This  was  a 
death-blow  to  her  lingering  hopes,  and  all  but  confirm- 
ed  the  hideous  catastrophe  that  she  dreaded;  and  for  the 
remainder  of  that  week  she  continued  in  a  State  of  men- 
tal agony. 

On  the  Sunday  foUowing,  she  manifested  a  strong 
desire  to  go  to  church  to  visit  her  cousin's  grave.  Her 
husband  opposed  it  at  first,  but  at  last  consenting,  in 
hopes  she  might  be  benefited  by  an  overflow  of  tender- 
ness^  hc  mounted  her  on  a  päd,  and  accompaniod  her 
to  the  church-yard  gate,  leaving  her  there  to  give  vent 
to  her  feelings. 

As  she  approached  the  new  grave,  which  was  by  the 
side  of  her  mother's,  she  perceived  two  aged  people 
whom  she  kncw,  sitting  beside  it,  busily  engaged  in 
conversation  about  the  iuhabitant  below. .  Flora  drew 
her  hood  over  her  face,  and  came  with  asauntering  step 
towards  them,  to  lulhall  suspicion  that  she  had  any  in- 
t»:restor  concern  in  what  they  were  saying;  and  finally, 
übe  leaned  herseif  down  on  a  flat  grave-stoue  dose  bc- 
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tide  them,  and  made  as  if  she  had  been  busied  in  deci 
phcring  the  inscription.  There  she  heard  the  follow- 
ing  dialogue,  one  may  conceive  with  what  sort  of  fecl- 
ings: — 

*^  An'  then  she  was  aye  saek  ind,  an'  sae  lively,  an'  sae 
affable  to  poor  an'  rieh,  an'  then  sae  bonny  an'  sae 
young.  Oh,  but  my  heart's  sair  for  her!  When  I  saw 
the  morclaith  drawn  off  the  cofiin,  an'  saw  the  silver  let« 
ters  kithe,  Aged  21,  the  tears  ran  down  ower  thae  auld 
wizzened  cheeks,  Janetj  an'  1  said  to  mysel',  *  Wow  but 
that  is  ae  bonny  flower  cut  offi'  the  bloom!'  Bat, 
Janet,  my  joe,  warnaye  at  the  corpse-kisting?" 

**An'  whatsupposel  was,  Matthew?  What's  youp 
concern  wi'  that?^' 

*^  Because  I  heard  say,  that  there  was  nane  there  but 
you,  an'  another  that  ye  ken  weel.  But  canna  you  teil 
me  kimmer,  what  was  the  corpse  like?  Was't  a*  fair,  an' 
bonny,  an'  nae  blueness  nor  demniish  to  be  seen?*' 

^  An'  what  wad  an  auld  fool  body  like  you  be  the 
better,  gin  you  kend  what  the  corpse  was  like?  Thae 
sights  are  nae  for  een  like  yours  to  see;  an'  thae  subjects 
arc  nae  fit  for  tongues  like  yours  to  tattle  about.  What's 
done  canna  be  undone.  The  dcad  will  lie  slill.  But  oh, 
what's  to  come  o'  the  living!" 

**  Aye,  bui  I'm  sure  she  had  been  a  lusiy  weel-plen- 
ished  corpse,  Janet;  for  she  was  a  heavy  ane;  an'  a  deep- 
er  cofHn  1  never  saw." 

^*  Haud  your  auld  souple  untackit  tongue.  Gin  I 
hearsic  another  hint  come  ower  the  foul  tap  o't,  it  sal 
be  ihe  waur  for  ye.  But  lown  be  it  spoken,  an'  liltle 
be  it  said.  Weel  might  the  corpse  be  heavy,  an'  the  cof 
fin  deep!  ay,  weel  might  the  cofifin  be  made  deep,  Mat- 
thew; for  there  was  a  stout  lad  baim,  a  poor  little  pale 
flower,  that  hardly  ever  saw  the  light  o'  heaven,  was 
ttreekit  on  her  breast  at  the  same  time  wi'  hersei .     * 
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COÜNTRY  DREAMS  AND  aPPARITIONS- 

No  V. 
WELLDEAN  HALL. 

<*  Do  you  belicve  this  story  of  the  ghost,  Gilbert?'*  **  Do 
I  believe  this  story  of  the  ghost?  Such  a  question  at 
that  is  now!  How  maay  will  you  answer  me  in  ex« 
change  for  my  ingenious  answer  to  that  most  exquisite 
question?  You  see  that  tree  there.  Do  you  believe  that 
tt  grew  out  of  the  earth?  Or  do  you  believe  that  it  is 
there  at  all?  Secondly,  and  more  particularly^  you  see 
me?  Good.  You  see  my  soo  at  the  i>lough  yonder«  What 
do  you  believe  yon  boy  to  be?  Do  you  believe  he  is  a 
twig  of  hazd?" 

**  How  can  1  believe  that,  old  shatterbrains?" 

*^  1*11  prove  it.  What  does  a  hazei  twig  spring  from 
at  first?^ 

^  A  nut,  or  (ilbert  you  may  choose  tocall  it" 

'*Good.  Now,  whichletter  of  he  aiphabet  begin« 
my  name? 

«The  sevcnth-** 

**  Good.  Your  own  sentence.  Look  at  the  hom- 
book.  One,  two,  three,  four,  fivc,  six,  seven.  You 
have  it  home.  My  son  sprung  from  a  fiibert.  Satis- 
fied?  Ha,  ha,  hai  Another«  Do  you  believe  Old  Nick 
to  be  a  simpleton?  A  ninny?  A  higgler  for  nits  and  nest- 
eggs?  An  cven  down  note-o'-wax — ^not  possessed  of 
half  the  sense,  foresight,  and  calculation  that*s  in  my 
•ne  eye?  In  short,  do  you  believe  that  both  the  devil  and 
you  are  fools,  and  that  Gilbert  Falconer  is  a  wise 
jman: 

**  There's  no  speaking  seriously  to  you  about  any 
thing,  with  your  low  miserable  attempts  at  wit.'* 

**ril  prove  it.** 

'^Nomore  of  your  proofs,else  I  am  off.^ 

82 
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**  I  was  Coming  to  thc  vcry  point  which  you  sct  oui 
at,  if  you  would  have  suffered  me.  I  would  have  conie 
to  a  direct  answer  to  your  qiicstion  in  less  than  forty 
minuies.  But  ii  is  all  one.  Odds  or  evcns,  who  of  us 
two  shall  conform  to  Solomon's  niaxim.^ 

<  VVhat  TTiaxim  of  Solomon's?*' 

^^Jlnswer  a  fool  according  to  his  foUy.  What  »ay 
you?" 

«  Odds." 

**  I  have  lost.  The  wit,  the  humour,  the  firc«  the 
spirit«  of  our  afternoon's  conversation  is  at  an  end. 
Wit!  Witl  Thou  art  a  wreck — a  lumber — a  spavined 
jade!  Now  for  a  rhyme,  and  I'm  done. 

"O  Gilbert  Falconer! 
Thou  hast  mad«  a  hack  on  her ! 
For  Nick  is  on  the  bock  on  her ! 
Who  wasH  spurrM  her  last  away  1 
Bear  him,  bear  him  fast  away; 
Or  Nick  will  be  a  caatraway !" 

Is  the  fit  done  yet?  In  the  name  of  alt  that  is  rational  let 
U5  have  some  respite  from  that  torrent  of  words,  that 
resemble  nothing  so  much  as  a  water-spout,  that  roakea 
a  constant  rumbling  noise,  without  any  Variation  or 
meaning.  I  wanted  to  have  some  serious  talk  with  yoa 
about  this.  The  family  are  getting  into  the  utmost 
consternation.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  it?  Do  you 
beficve  that  such  a  thing  as  the  apparition  of  our  late 
master  has  been  seen?** 

^'^Indeed,  old  Nicholas^  seriously,  I  do  believe  it 
How  can  I  believe  otherwise?" 

^  Don't  you  rather  think  it  is  some  illusion  of  thc 
fancy — that  the  people  are  deceived,  and  their  senses 
have  imposed  on  thcm?*' 

*^  A  man  has  nothing  but  his  external  senses  to  de« 
pend  on  in  this  world.  If  these  may  be  supposed  fal- 
lacious,  what  is  to  be  considered  as  real  that  we  either 
hear  or  see?  I  conceive,  that  if  a  man  believes  that  he 
does  see  an  object  Standing  before  his  eyes,  and  knows 
all  tts  features  and  lineaments,  why,  hc  does  see  it,  let 
casuists  say  what  they  will,  If  he  hear  it  pronounce 
words  audibly,  who  dare  challenge  thc  senses  that  God 
^a3  glvcn  him,  and  tiaintain  that  he  heard  na  such 
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words  pronounced?  I  would  account  the  man  a  pre- 
sumptuous  fool  who  would  say  so,orwho  would  set  any 
limits  to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  knowing  in  whose 
band  the  universe  is  balanced,  and  how  little  of  it  he 
ihoroughly  understands." 

*'  Why,  now,  Gilbert,  to  have  heard  you  speaking 
the  last  minute,  would  any  man  have  believed  that  such 
a  sentence  could  havecome  out  of  your  mouthP  That 
which  you  have  said  was  certainly  very  well  saidj  and 
more  to  the  point  than  any  thing  I  could  have  thought 
on  the  subject  for  I  know  not  how  long.  So  I  find  you 
think  a  ghost  may  sometimesbe  commissioned»  or  per- 
mitted,  to  appear?" 

**  I  have  never  once  doubted  it.  Superstition  has  in- 
deed  peopled  every  dell  with  ideal  spectn-s;  but  to 
these  I  attach  no  credit.  If  the  senses  of  men,  how- 
evcr,  are  in  aught  to  be  trusted,  I  cannot  doubt  that 
spirits  have  sometimes  walked  the  earth  in  the  like- 
nesses  of  men  and  women  that  once  lived.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  on  any  slight  or  trivial  occasion,  that  such 
Tnessengers  from  the  dead  appear;  and,  were  it  not  for 
some  great  end,  I  would  not  believe  in  it.  I  conceive 
it  to  be  only  when  all  natural  means  are  cut  oif,  either 
of  discovering  guilt  and  blood,  or  of  saving  life.  The 
idea  of  this  is  so  pleasant,  that  I  would  not  for  the 
World  misbelieve  it.  How  grand  is  the  conviction, 
that  there  is  a  Being  on  your  right  band  and  your  left, 
that  sees  the  actions  of  all  bis  creatures,  and  will  not 
Ict  the  innocent  sufTer,  nor  the  guilty  go  unpunished !" 

♦'  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  Gilbert;  for  1  had 

begun  to  dispute  my  own  senses,  and  durst  not  teil 

^  what  1  had  seen.     I  myself  saw  our  late  master,  face  to 

face,  as  plainly  as  I  see  you  at  this  moment.  And  that 

no  longer  ago  than  the  night  before  last.*' 

**  God  have  a  carc  of  us!  Is  it  even  so?  Then.I  fear, 
.^old  Nicholas,  there  has  beensome  foul  play  going  on. 
"^^l^i^e  did  you  see  him?*' 

^"^^^^arden.     He  went  into  the  housc  and  beck- 

^^mjow  him.     I  was  on  the  point  of  com- 

^^ugh  I  have  becn  deeply  troublcd  at 

'  was  not  afraid  at  the  time.     The  de- 

ihing  ghostly  about  him;  and  I  was  sc 

..  AIS  commands,  that  I  feit  very  awkward 
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in  declining  this  last  one.  How  I  have  trembled  to 
think  about  it!  Is  it  not  said  and  belicved,  Gilbert,  that 
one  who  sees  a  spirit  always  dies  in  a  very  short  time 
afier?" 

**  I  believe  it  is  held  as  an  adage.** 

**Oh  dread&l!  Then  I  shall  soon  meet  him  ag-ain 
How  awful  a  thing  it  is  to  go  into  a  world  of  spirits  al- 
together!  and  that  so  soon!  Is  there  no  instante  of  one 
who  has  seen  a  ghost  living  for  any  length  of  time  af- 
terwards?" 

«  No,  I  believe  not " 

^  1  wonder  what  he  had  ado  in  appearing  to  me.  But 
he  never  liked  me,  and  had  always  plenty  of  malicc 
abouc  him.  I  am  very  ill,  Gilbert.  Ohl  oh!  Lack- 
a-day!" 

"O  fic!  Never  think  about  that.  You  are  as  well 
dead  as  living,  if  it  should  be  so.     Much  better." 

**  And  is  that  all  the  lamentation  you  make  for  your 
old  friend?  Ah,  Gilbert,  lifc  is  sweet  even  to  an  old 
man!  And  though  I  wish  all  my  friends happy  that  are 
gone,  yet  such  happiness  is  always  the  last  that  I  wish 
ihem.  Oh!  oh!  Good  b*ye,  Gilbert.  Farewell!  Itis 
hard  to  say  when  you  and  I  niay  meet  again.'' 

**  You  are  not  going  to  leave  me  that  way?  Come,  sit 
iown,  and  let  us  lean  our  two  old  backs  to  this  tree, 
and  have  some  farther  conversation  about  this  wonder* 
ful  occurrence.  Teil  me  seriously,  old  Nick,  or  Father 
Adam,  I  should  rather  call  you;  for  you  delvc  agarden 
like  him,  and  like  him  have  been  bilked  by  a  lusty 
young  quean.  Teil  me«  I  say,  seriously,  what  you 
ihought  of  the  character  of  our  late  masler,  and  what 
is  your  opinion  of  this  our  present  one?'' 

*'  l  do  not  think  of  either  of  them.  Ah!  there  are 
many  doors  to  the  valley  of  death,  and  they  stand  open 
rtay  and  night!  But  there  are  fewout  of  it!" 

*^  A  plague  on  this  old  fellow,  with  his  valley  of  death! 
He  thinks  of  nothing  but  his  worthless  carcass.  I  shall 
get  no  more  sense  out  of  him.  I  think,  Father  Adam, 
our  young  masler  is  a  wretch;  and  I  now  dread  our  latc 
one  has  not  been  much  bctter.  'I'hink  you  thedog  can 
have  killed  bis  unclc?  I  fear  he  has.  And  i  fear  you 
have  been  privy  to  il,  since  you  confess  his  ghost  haa 
ippeared  lo  you.     Confess  that  you  administered  somo 
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ofycmr  hf.rbs  some  simples,  to  him;  and  that  it  was 
not  an  apoplexy  of  which  he  droptdown  dead.  Eh! 
I  do  not  wonder  that  you  are  afraid  of  the  Valley  of 
death,  if  it  is  by  a  noose  that  you  are  to  enter  it." 

'*  Poor  fool!  poor  fooli" 

^  After  alU  is  it  not  wonderful,  Nicholas?  What  can 
have  brought  our  master  back  from  the  unseen  world? 
Do  you  think  this  nephew  of  his  has  had  any  band  in 
his  death?  He  has  now  got  possession  of  all  his  lands, 
houses,  and  wealth,  which,  I  well  believe,  never  were 
intended  for  him;  while  his  younger  brother  Allan,  and 
his  lovely  cousin,  Swan  Somerville,  our  late  master's 
Chief  favou rite,  are  left  without  afarthing.'' 

*^  The  cause  of  our  master's  death  was  perfectly  as> 
certained  by  the  surgeons.  Though  the  present  laird 
be  a  man  without  principle.  I  do  not  believe  ever 
he  harboured  a  thought  of  making  away  with  his  un- 
cle." 

**  How  comes  it  then  that  his  spirit  walks  even  while 
it  is  yettwilight,  and  the  sun  but  shortly  goneover  the 
hin?  How  comes  it  that  his  will  has  not  been  found? 
And,  if  our  young  laird  and  his  accomplices  represent 
things  aright,  not  one-tenth  of  his  great  wealthr' 

**Heaven  knowsl  It  is  a  grievous  and  a  mysterious 
matter.  *' 

<*  I  suppose  this  mansion  will  soon  be  locked  up.  We 
must  all  iiit,  Nicholas.  Is  it  not  conjectured  that  the 
laird  has  himself  seen  the  apparition?" 

'*  It  is  bclieved  that  he  encountered  it  in  the  library 
that  night  on  which  he  grew  so  ill.  He  has  never  slept 
by  himself  since  that  night,  and  never  again  re-entered 
the  library.  All  is  to  be  sold;  for  the  two  young  peo- 
ple  Claim  their  thirds  of  the  moveables;  and,  as  you  say, 
we  must  all  flit.  ButI  need  not  care!  Oh!  Oh!  Good 
b'ye,  Gilbert!  Oh!  Oh!  I  wonder  what  the  ghost  of  the 
old  miser — the  old  world't-worm,  had  ado  to  appear  to 
me!  To  cutme  off  from  the  land  of  the  living  and  the 
place  where  repentance  may  be  hoped  for!  Oh!  Oh! 
Farewell,  Gilbert.'* 

Gilbert  kept  his  eye  on  the  bent  frame  of  the  old  gar- 
dener,  tili  a  turn  in  the  wood-walk  hid  him  from  his 
view,  and  then  he  mimicked  him  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment,  and  indulged  in  a  lon^v  course  of  laughter.    Gil« 
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bert  had  been  bred  to  the  rhurch,  but  bis  follies  ind  ir« 
legularilies  drove  him  from  the  university.  He  at- 
tempted  many  things,  and  at  last  was  engaj^ed  as  bu'ler 
and  house-steward  to  the  late  laird  of  Welldean;  bui 
even  there  he  was  disgraced,  and  became  a  kind  of 
hanger-on  about  the  mansion,  acting  occasionally  as 
wood-forester,  or  rather  wood-cleaverj  drank  as  much 
of  the  laird's  streng  beer  as  he  could  conveniently  get; 
cracked  profane  jests  with  the  servants  and  cottage- 
dames;  talked  of  agriculture  with  the  farmers;  of  Ho- 
mer and  Virgil  with  the  schoolmaster;  and  of  ethics 
with  Dr.  Leadbeater,the  parish-minister.  Gilbert  was 
every  body's  body;  but  cared  little  for  any  onc,  know- 
ing  that  few  cared  aught  for  him.  He  had  nevcrthe- 
less  a  good  heart,and  a  mortal  abhorrence  of  every  thing 
tyrannical  or  unjust,  as  well  as  mean  and  sordid. 

Old  Welldean  had  lived  a  sober  retired  life,  and  was 
exceedingly  rieh;  but  was  one  ofthose  men  who  could 
in  no  toise pari  withmoney.  He  had  two  nephews  by  a 
brother,  and  one  niece  by  a  sister.  It  was  known  that 
he  had  once  made  a  will,  which  both  the  writer  and 
one  of  the  witnesses  attested;  but  he  had  been  cut  ofT 
suddenly,  and  neither  the  will,  nor  his  accumulated 
treasures,  could  be  found,  though  many  suspected  that 
the  eider  nephew,  Randal,  had  concealed  the  one  and 
destroyed  the  other.  As  heir-at-law,  he  had  seized  on 
the  whole  property,  and  his  brother  Allan,  and  lovely 
Cousin,  Swan  Somerville,  two  young  and  amiable  lov- 
ers,  found  themselves  deprived  of  that  which  they  had 
been  bred  up  to  regard  as  their  own.  They  claimed, 
of  course,  their  share  of  the  moveables,  which  the  hcir 
haughtily  proposed  to  bring  to  the  hammer.  These 
were  of  considerable  value.  The  library  alone  was 
judgcd  to  be  worth  a  great  sum,  as  it  had  descended 
from  farther  to  son,  and  still  been  increasing  in  value 
for  several  generations.  But  from  the  moment  that  an 
inventory  began  to  be  taken  of  the  things  of  the  house, 
which  was  nearly  a  year  after  the  old  laird 's  death,  the 
family  were  driven  into  the  utniost  consternation  by  a 
visit  of  an  apparition,  exactly  resembling  their  laie 
masler.  It  walked  not  only  every  night,  but  was 
sometimes  seen  in  open  day,  encountering  some  with 
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threatening  gestures,  and  beckoning  others  to  follow 
him. 

These  circumstances  confirmed  Randal  in  his  resolu- 
tion,  not  only  to  seil  the  furniture,  but  even  to  dispose 
ofthehouse  and  policies,  and  purchase  another  place 
in  lieu  of  it.  It  was  supposed  he  had  got  a  dreadfu 
fright  himself,  but  this  circumstance  he  judged  it  pro 
per  to  conceal,  lest  advantages  might  be  taken  of  it  by 
intending  purchasers;  and  henow  manifested  the  ut- 
most  impatience  to  bring  the  sales  about. 

Among  other  interested  agents,  two  wealthy  book- 
sellers^  Pinchport  and  Titlepage,  were  applied  to  as 
the  best  and  most  conscientious  men  in  the  world,  to 
give  a  fair  price  for  the  valuable  library.  These  sent 
an  old  book-monger  to  look  over  the  library,  and  put 
down  a  certain  value  for  every  work.  The  man  pro- 
ceeded  with  great  activity,  and  no  less  importance. 
But  one  evening,  as  he  approached  an  oaken  bookcase 
in  the  middle  of  a  large  division,  he  perceived  an  old 
man  Standing  bcfore  it,  of  a  most  forbidding  and  threat- 
ening  aspect.  The  honest  bibliopole  bowed  low  to  thif 
mysterious  intruder,  who  regarded  him  only  with  a 
frown,  kept  his  position,  and,  holding  up  his  right 
band,  shook  it  at  him,  as  if  daring  him  to  approach 
nearer  to  that  place. 

The  man  of  conscience  began  to  look  around  him,  for 
he  had  heard  of  the  ghost,  though  he  disregarded  the 
Story.  The  door  was  closc  shut!  It  was  impossible  a 
mouse  could  have  entered  without  him  having  perceiv- 
ed it.  He  looked  at  the  old  man  again,  and  thought 
he  discerned  the  spokes  of  the  bookcase  through  his  bo- 
dy;  and,  at  the  same  time,  there  appeared  like  a  lam- 
bent  flame  buming  within  him. 

The  valuator  of  books  made  toward  the  door  as  fast 
as  his  loosened  and  yielding  joints  could  carry  him;  he 
even  succeeded  in  opening  it;  but,  in  his  unparalleled 
haste  to  escape,  he  lost  all  manner  of  caution,  and  feil 
headlong  over  the  oaken  stair.  In  his  fall,  he  uttered  a 
horrible  shriek,  which  soon  brought  the  servants  from 
the  hall  to  his  assistance.  When  thcy  arrived,  he  had 
tumbled  all  the  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  stair;  and« 
though  all  mangled  and  bleeding,  he  was  still  rolling 
and  flounde«*ing  on ward, in  order  somewhat  to  facilitata 
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his  escape.  They  asked  him,  what  was  the  matter?  Hit 
answer  to  them  was,  **The  ghost,  the  ghosl;"  and  the 
honest  bibliopole  spoke  not  another  word  that  any  body 
could  make  sense  of,  for  at  least  two  months.  One  of 
his  jaws  was  broken«  which,  instantaneously  swelling, 
deprived  him  of  the  power  of  utterance.  He  was  be- 
sicles  much  lacerated  and  bruiscd,  and  feil  into  a  dan* 
gerous  fever.  No  explanation  having  thus  been  given 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  advenlure,  the  story  soon 
spread,  and  assumed  a  character  highly  romantic,  and 
no  less  uncommon.  It  was  asserted,  on  the  strengest 
evidence,  that  the  ghost  of  the  late  laird  had  attacked 
an  honest  valuator  of  books  in  the  library,  and  tossed 
him  down  stairs,  breaking  every  bone  of  his  body.  The 
matter  began  to  wear  a  serious  aspect«  and  the  stoutest 
hearts  about  the  mansion  were  chilled.  A  sort  of  tre- 
pidation  and  uncertainty  was  apparent  in  the  look,  gait, 
and  whole  demeanour  of  every  one  of  the  inhabitants. 
All  of  them  were  continally  looking  around,  in  the  same 
manner  that  a  man  does  who  is  afraid  of  being  taken  up 
for  debt.  The  old  housekeeper  prayed  without  ceas- 
in^.  Nicholas,  the  gardener,  wept  night  and  day,  that 
he  had  so  soon  to  go  to  heaven.  Dr.  Leadbeater,  the 
parish-minister,  reasoned  without  end,  how  ^*  immate- 
rial  substances  might  be  imaged  forth  by  the  workings 
of  a  fancy  overheated  and  bedimmed  in  its  mental  vi- 
sion,  until  its  optics  were  over-run  with  opacity;  and 
that  visions  thus  arose  from  the  discord  of  colours, 
springing  from  the  proportions  of  the  vibrations  pro 
pagated  through  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerves  into  the 
brain;"  and  a  thousand  other  arguments,  replete  no 
doubt  with  deep  philosophy,  but  of  which  no  one  knew 
the  bearing  of  a  Single  point.  As  for  Gibby,  the  wood* 
forcster,  he  drank  ale  and  laughed  at  the  whole  busi« 
ness,  sometimes  reasoning  on  the  one  side,  sometimes 
on  the  other,  precisely  as  the  whim  caught  him. 

Randal  spent  little  of  his  time  at  the  mansion.  He 
was  engaged  running  the  career  of  dissipation|  to  which 
heirs  are  generally  addicted,  and  grew  every  day  more 
impatient  to  accomplish  the  sale  of  his  uncle's  effects  at 
Welidean.  Matters  were  at  a  stand.  Ever  since  ihc 
misfortune  of  the  bookman,  farther  procecding''  there 
was  none.     Most  peonle  suspected  a  trick;  bu^  a  trick 
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having  such  scrious  consequences,  was  not  a  safe  tof 
wherewith  to  d^rily.  Randal  lost  all  temper;  and  at  last 
yielded  to  the  soUcitatious  ot*  his  domestics,  to  sufler 
the  ghost  to  be  spoken  to,  that  the  dead  might  have 
rest,  as  the  housekeeper  termed  it. 

Accordingly,  he  sent  for  Dr.  Leadbeater,  the  great 
metaphysical  minister  of  the  parisb;  and  requested  him 
to  watch  a  night  in  the  library;  merely,  as  he  said,  to 
quiet  the  fears  of  the  domestics,  who  had  taken  it  inlo 
their  heads  that  the  house  was  haunted,  and  accordingly 
all  Order  and  regularity  was  at  an  end  among  them. 

**Why,  sir,*'  said  Dr.  Leadbeater,  **as  to  my  watch- 
ing  a  night,  that's  nothing.  It  is  not  that  I  would  not 
watch  ten  nights  to  benefit  your  honour,  either  main- 
pernorly,  laterally,  or  ultimately;  but  the  sequel  of  such 
a  vigilancy  would  be  a  thoroughfarijig  error,  that,  by 
insidious  vermiculation,  would  work  itself  into  the  mor- 
al,  physical,  and  mental  intestines  of  those  under  my 
Charge,  in  abundant  multiformity;  so  that  amaritude  or 
acrimony  might  be  deprehended  in  choler.  But  as  to 
the  appearance  of  any  thing  superhuman,  I  can  assure 
you,  sir,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  penumbra,  and  pro- 
ceeds  from  some  obtuse  reflection,  from  a  body  super- 
ficially  lustrous;  which  body  must  be  spherical,or  pol- 
yedrical,  and  the  protuberant  particles  cylindrical,  el- 
liptical,  and  irregulär;  and  according  to  the  nature  of 
these,  and  the  Situation  of  the  lucid  body,  the  sight  of 
the  beholder  or  beholders,  from  an  angular  point,  will 
be  affected  figuratively  and  diametrically." 

**Why,d n  it,  Doctor,''  said  Randal,  "that,  I 

think,  is  all  excellent  philosophical  reasoning.  But,  in 
one  Word,  you  pretend  to  hold  your  commission  from 
heaven;  and  tobe  set  thereto  watch  over  the  conscien- 
ces,  and  all  the  moral  and  religious  concems  of  your 
parishioners.  No w,  here  is  a  family,  consisting  of  nearly 
forty  individuals,  all  thrown  into  the  utmost  Constema- 
tion  by  what,  it  seems,  according  to  your  theory,  is  no- 
thing more  than  an  ohtuae  reflectioru  The  people  are 
absolutely  in  great  distress,  and  on  the  point  of  losing 
their  reason,  I  conceive  it  therefore  your  duty,  as  their 
spiiitual  pastor,  either  to  remove  this  obtuse  reflection 
out  of  the  house,  or  quiet  their  apprehensions  regard« 
Vol.  IL  T 
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ing  it.  One  poor  fellow  has,  I  fear,  got  his  death's 
wounds  from  this  same  peculiar  reilection.  Certainly 
the  polyedricdl  body  might  be  found  out  and  removed. 
In  one  word,  doctor,  will  you  be  so  good  as  attempt  it, 
or  will  you  not?" 

**I  have  attempted  it  already,  worthy  sir,"  said  the 
doctor;  *'I  have  explained  the  whole  naiure  of  the  de- 
ccptive  refraction  to  you,  which  you  may  explain  to 
them,  you  know." 

**Thank  you,  doctor;  I  shall.  *  It  is  an  obtuse  reflec- 
tion,'  you  say,  *from  a  body  Spiritual,  polyedrical,  pro- 

tuberant,cylindrical,elliptical,  and  irregulär.'  D n 

them,  if  they  don't  understand  that,  they  deserve  to  bc 
frightened  out  of  their  senses." 

**  Oh,  you're  a  wag.  You  are  witty.  It  may  be  vcry 
good,  but  I  like  no*:  your  wit." 

**  Like  my  uncle's  ghost,  doctor,  ralher  obtuse.  But 
faith,  doctor,  between  you  and  me,  Pll  give  you  fifty 
guineas  in  a  prescnt,  and  as  much  good  claret  as  you 
and  an  associate  can  drink,  if  you  will  wutch  a  night  in 
the  iibrary,  and  endeavour  tofind  out  what  this  is  that 
disturbs  the  people  of  my  establishment.  But,  doctor, 
it  is  only  on  this  condition,  that  whateveryou  may  dis- 
cover  in  that  library,  you  are  to  make  it  known  only  to 
me.  My  late  uncle's.  hoards  of  wealth  and  legal  bonds 
have  not  been  discovered — neither  has  his  will.  I  have 
thought  that  both  may  be  concealed  in  that  apartment; 
and  that  the  old  miser  has  had  some  machinery  con- 
trived  in  his  lifetime  to  guard  his  treasure.  You  un- 
derstand me,  doctor?  It  imports  mc  much;  whalever 
you  discover,  I only  must  be  made  privy  to  it.  It  is  as 
well  that  my  brother,  and  his  conceited  imamorata 
Swan,  should  be  under  my  tutelage  and  direction,  as 
rendered  independent  of  me,  and  haply  raised  above  me. 
Doctor,  what  would  you  think  of  a  thousand  pounds  in 
your  band  as  the  fruits  of  one  night's  watching  in  that 
library?  You  are  superior  I  know  to  any  dread  of  dan- 
ger from  the  appearance  of  a  spirit.'^ 

**  Why,  to  teil  you  the  truth,  'squire  Randal,  as  to 
the  amatorculist,  and  his  vertiginous  gilt  piece  of  mu- 
tability,  to  such  I  have  nothing  to  say,  and  with  which 
1  have  nothing  to  do.  But  to  better  the  fortune  of  mf 
alderleivest  friend,  in  reciprocatin*^  *ind  alternatenesi 
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wilh  my  own,  Squares  as  exactly  with  my  views  as  the 
Contents  of  an  angle;  which,  in  all  rectangle  triangles, 
is  made  of  ihe  side  tliat  subtendeth  the  right  an^le^  and 
is  equal  to  the  Squares  which  are  made  of  the  sides  con- 
taining  the  right  angle;  and  this  is  a  perfect  definition 
of  my  predominant  inclination.  The  discerptibility  of 
iortune  is  not  only  admissible,  but  demonstratively  cer 
tain,  and  whatcver  proves  adminicular  to  its  concen- 
tration  is  meritorious." 

^^I  am  rather  ataloss,  Dr.  Leadbeater." 

**Your  proposition,  'squire,  as  it  descrveth,  hath 
met  with  perfect  acceptibility  on  my  part..  Only,  in- 
stead  of  claret,  let  the  beverage  for  my  friend  and  me 
be  hock." 

**  With  all  my  heart,  doctor/' 

"  Fifty,  at  all  events,  for  one  night's  watching;  per- 
haps  a  thousand?*' 

**The  precise  terms,  doctor." 

Every  thing  being  thus  settled,  the  doctor  sought 
him  out  an  associate,  and  fixed  on  Mr.  Jinglekirk,  an 
old  man  who,  for  wantof  a  patron,  had  never  been  ahle 
to  get  a  living  in  the  church,  tliough  he  had  been  for 
twenty  years  what  is  called  a  journeyman  minister.  He 
had  a  wcak  mind,  and  was  addicted  to  tippling;  but  had 
nevertheless  an  honest  and  upright  heart  The  doctor, 
however,  made  choiceof  him,  on  account  of  hispover- 
ty  and  simplicity,  thinking  he  could  mould  him  to  his 
will  with  ease,  should  any  great  discovery  be  made. 

The  next  week,  the  reverend  doctor  sent  word  to 
Welldean,  that  he  and  a  friend  meant  to  visit  there,  to 
pray  with  the  family,  and  watch  over  night,  to  peruse 
some  books  in  the  library,  or  rather  to  make  choice  of 
some,  previous  to  the  approaching  sale.  The  two  di- 
vines  came;  the  laird  kept  purposely  out  of  the  way, 
but  left  directions  with  his  brother  Allan,  to  receive 
and  attend  on  them  until  after  supper,  and  then  leave 
them  to  themselves. 

All  the  people  assembled  in  the  library,  and  Mr.  Jin- 
glekirk  performed  family  worship  at  the  requesl  of  the 
doctor.  Afterwards  a  plenliful  supper,  and  various 
rieh  wines,  were  sei,  of  which  both  the  divincs  partook 
rather  liberally.     Allan  rcmained  with  them  during 
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supper,  but  not  perfectly  at  his  ease,  for  he  iras  at  leas*. 
next  to  convinced  that  there  was  something  pretema* 
tural  abouc  the  house; — something  unaccountable  he 
was  Sure  there  was. 

After  supper,  .chancing  to  lift  his  eyes  to  the  old 
book-case  oi  black  oak  and  glass,  that  stood  exactly 
opposite  to  the  fireplace,  he  perceived,  or  thought  he 
perceived,  the  form  of  a  band  pointing  to  a  certain  pane 
of  glass  in  the  book-case.  He  grew  instantly  as  pale 
as  ashes;  on  which  both  of  the  divines.  turned  tneir 
eyes  in  the  same  direction,  but  there  was  nothing.  Even 
to  Allan's  eyes  there  was  nothing.  The  appearance  of 
the  band  was  quite  gone,  and  he  was  convinced  it  had 
been  an  illusion.  They  asked  him,  with  some  Symp- 
toms of  perturbation,  what  he  saw?  But  he  assured 
them  he  saw  nothing;  only  he  said,  he  had  not  been  ve- 
ry  well  of  late,  and  was  subject  to  sudden  qualms— -that 
one  of  ihese  had  seized  him,  and  he  would  be  obliged 
to  wish  them  a  good  night.  They  entreated  him  to  re- 
main  tili  they  iinished  the  bottle,  but  he  begged  to  be 
excusedvand  left  them. 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  the  doctor  began  to  sound 
Jinglekink  with  regard  to  his  principlesof  honesty,  and 
mentioned  to  him  the  suspicion  and  the  strong  proba- 
biliiy  that  the  laie  old  miser's  treasures  were  all  con- 
cealed  in  that  library;  and,  moreover,  that  even  their 
host  suspected  that  he  had  contrived  some  mechanical 
trick  du  ring  his  lifetime  to  guard  that  treasure,  and  it 
was  tlius  that  the  servants,  and  even  strangers,  were 
frightened  out  of  the  apartment. 

The  reverend  John  Jmglekirk  listened  to  alt  this  with 
tacit  indifference,  iilled  another  glass  of  old  hock,  and 
acquiesced  ^ith  his  learned  friend  in  the  strong  proba- 
bility  of  all  that  he  had  advanced.  But  notwithstand- 
ing  every  hint  that  the  doctor  could  give,  John  (as  the 
other  familiarly  styled  him,)  would  never  utter  a  sylla- 
ble  indicative  of  a  disposition  to  share  the  treasure  with 
his  liberal  friend,  or  even  to  understand  that  such  a 
Ihing  was  meant. 

The  doctor  iiad  therefore  recourse  lo  another  plan,  in 
which  he  was  too  sure  of  success.  He  toasied  one 
bumper  of  wine  afier  another,  givingfi.st,  "  the  Church 
of  Scotland,*'  and  then  some  noblemen  and  gentlemeUi 
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pmrticular  friends  of  his,  who  had  plenty  of  livingt  in 
theirgifu  Thcn  such  young  Udiesas  wereparticuTarlj 
beautifui,  accornplished,  and  had  tke  clink;  in  short,  the 
very  ones  for  clergymen's  tadies.  Jinglekirk  delighted 
in  ihese  toasts,  and  was  as  liberal  of  them  as  his  friend 
could  wiah,  drinking  deep  bumpers  to  every  one  of 
them, 

Till  hü  MQ  the;  doaad,  in'  \ät  Toic«  grew  low. 

An'  hii  tongua  wad  hardlj  fug.' 

At  length  he  gave  one  whom  he  pronounced  to  be  ■ 
divine ertalure,  Arnnk  a  hugebumper  to  her  health,  and 
theo,  leaning  forward  on  the  table,  his  head  sunk  gra- 
dually  down  tili  it  came  in  coniact  wiih  his  two  arms, 
his  tongue  now  and  then  pronouncing  in  a  voice  scarce- 
ly  audible,  "O,  adivine  creature!  sweel!  swcetl  Bweet' 
Ha-ha-ha!  he-he-he! — Divine  creature!  Doctor — , 
shay— Is  not  she?  £h?  O  she's  lovely  and  amiablei 
doctor — I  shay — she's  the  chief  among  ten  thousand  !*' 
and  with  thal  honest  Jiuglekirk  coraposed  himielf  to  ■ 
quiet  slumber. 

The  doctor  now  rose  up  to  t^connoitre;  and,  Walk- 
ing round  and  round  the  library,  began  to  calculate  wilh 
himseir  where  it  was  most  likdy  old  Welldean  would 
conceal  his  treasure.  Ifis  eyes  and  his  contemplations 
very  naturally  dxed  on  the  old  book'Case  of  black  oak. 
He  had  previously  formcd  a  firm  reaolmion  not  to  be 
surprised  by  any  sudden  appearance;  which,  he  conjec- 
tured,  might  be  made  by  Springs  to  siari  up  on  setting 
his  foot  on  a  certain  part  of  the  floor,  or  od  opening  a 
folding  door.  On  the  contrary,  he  conceived  that  any 
such  appearance  would  be  a  certain  evidence  that  the 
treaaure  was  behind  that,  and  in  that  place  hisresearch 
ought  to  be  doubicd. 

Accordingly,  without  more  ado,  he  went  up  to  the 
old  book-case.  The  upper  two  leavea  were  unlocked, 
aslhe  man  ofbooks  had  left  them.  There  were  a  few 
panes  of  thick,  blue,  navelied  glass  in  each  of  them, 
white  the  transverse  bara  were  curiously  carved,  and  as 
olackasetjony.  "  II  is  an  antitjue  and  curiouscabinei 
tliis,  and  must  have  many  smatl  concealments  in  ii," 
»aid  the  doctor  to  hiinstlf,  as  he  opened  the  door.  He 
began  to  remove  ihe  booka,  ont  by  one,  from  the  left^ 
T8 
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band  t  >  tnc  right,  not  to  look  at  their  Contents,  but  to 
observe  ifthere  were  any  key-holes  or  concealed  draw- 
ers  behind  them.  Hc  had  only  got  half-way  along  one 
shelf.  The  next  three  volumes  were  Latin  classics, 
ro}aIoctavo  size,  in  boards,  an.l  unproportionally  thick. 
He  had  just  stretched  out  his  hand  to  remove  one  of 
them,  whcn  he  received  from  some  unseen  hand  such  a 
blow  on  some  part  of  his  body,  he  knew  not  where,  but 
it  was  as  if  he  had  been  Struck  by  a  thunderbolt,  that 
made  him  stagger  some  paces  backward,  and  fall  at 
füll  length  on  the  floor.  When  he  received  the  blow, 
he  uttered  the  interrogative  **What?"  as  loud  as  he 
could  bawl;  and,  as  he  feil  to  the  floor,  he  uttered  it 
again;  not  louder,  for  that  was  impossible,  but  with 
more  emphasis,  and  an  inverted  cadence,  quite  pecu- 
liar  to  a  State  of  iiK)rdinate  surprise. 

These  two  startling  cries,  and  the  rumble  that  he 
made  when  falling,  aroused  the  drowsy  John  Jingle- 
kirk,not  only  into  a  State  of  sensibility,  but  perfect  ac- 
curacy  of  intellect.  The  first  thing  that  he  saw  was 
his  reverend  fi-iend  raising  up  his  head  from  the  foot  of 
the  table,  staring  wildly  about  him. 

**  John — What  was  ihat?*'  said  he. 

**I  had  some  thought  it  was  your  reverence,'*  said 
Jinglekirk., 

^'  But  who  was  it  that  knocked  me  down?  John,  was 
it  you  who  had  the  presumption  to  strike  me  down  by 
such  a  blow  as  that^" 

"Me,  doctor?  I  oifer  to  knock  you  down?  I  think 
you  might  know  I  would  be  the  last  man  in  the  world 
who  would  presume  to  do  such  a  thing.  But,  simply 
and  honestly,  was  it  not  this  fellow  who  did  itf  And 
with  that  Jinglekirk  pointed  to  the  wine  bottle;  for  he 
believed  the  doctor  had  only  fallen  asleep,  and  dropt 
from  his  chair.  *'For  me,  doctor,  1  was  sitting  con- 
templaling  the  beauty  and  perfections  of  the  divine  and 
dclicious  Miss  Cherrylipl  And  when  I  presume  to 
lift  a  finger  against  you,docior,  may  my  righl  hand  for- 
get  its  cuniiingl  Butmy  Lord,  and  my  God!"  exclaim- 
cd  hc,  lifiing  his  eyes  beyond  the  doctor,  **  who  isthis 
we  have  goi  here?** 

The  doctor,  who  had  now  got  upon  his  knees,  hcdr- 
ing  (his  e^clamuAotv  ^itvd  c\uesiion  so  fraught  with  sur« 
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prise.  lookecl  around,  and  beheld,  in  front  of  the  book- 
caae,  iheesäctfigureiLnd  Torrn  ofhisotd  intimale  fricndt 
iheUlelairdof  Welldean.  He  wasciadin  hisoldspot- 
ted  flannel  dressing'-irown,  and  a  large  towel  tied  round 
hia  head  iike  a  turban,  which  he  always  wore  in  the 
house  when  living.  His  face  was  a  face  of  defiance, 
?age  and  tormenti  and  as  the  doctor  looked  about,  he 
Ufted  up  his  right  hand  in  a  Ihreatening  manner.  Aa 
he  liftca  his  band,  his  night-gown  waved  aside,  and  the 
doctor  and  his  friend  boih  beheld  bis  loins  and  his  limbs 
sheathed  in  red-hot  burning-  steel,  whiie  a  corsletof  the 
same  glowing  metal  enclosed  his  breast  and  heart. 

It  was  more  ihan  enough  for  any  human  eye.  The 
doctor  roared  louder  than  a  bull,  or  a  lion  at  bay;  and, 
not  taking  time,  or  not  able  to  riae  on  his  legs.  he  gal- 
Jopped  on  all  Tour  toward  the  library  door;  tore  it  open^ 
and  continued  the  same  kangaroo  motion,  not  down  the 
itair  Iike  the  hapless  bibliopole;  but,  as  Providence  kind- 
ly  directed,  along  an  Lntricate  winding  galiery  ihat  led 
iround  a  great  part  of  the  house,  all  the  while  never 
letüng  one  bellow  wait  another.  At  the  first  howl  that 
•he  doctor  uttered,  Jinglekirk  sprung  to  his  feei  to  at- 
■«mpt  an  escape,  and  would  probably  have  been  first 
•>txt  at  the  door,  had  he  rot  siumbled  on  a  limb  of  the 
'able,  and  fallen  flat  on  his  face.  Impelied,  however, 
by  terror  of  the  tremendous  and  hellish  figure  behindi 
tnd  led  onward  by  the  cries  before,  he  made  the  best  of 
his  way  that  he  was  able  after  his  routed  friend. 

The  doctor  at  last  came  to  the  end  of  his  journey, 
running  against  a  double-boUed  door  that  impeded  his 
progress.  On  this  he  beat  with  all  his  might,  still  con- 
tinuing  his  ciies  of  horror.  While  in  this  dark  and 
perilous  State,  he  wasovertakenby  hisdismayed  friend, 
the  reverend  John  Jinglekirk,  who,  not  knowing  whal 
he  did,  seized  on  the  doclor  behind  with  a  spaamodic 
graspl  This  changed  the  character  of  the  doctor's 
cries  materially,  Before  this  accident,  they  were  loud 
crics,  and  very  long  cries]  but  now  they  became  ai  short 
as  the  bark  of  a  dog,  and  excesaively  hollow.  They 
were  Iike  the  last  burstingsof  the  heart,  *'Oh-oh-oh-oh- 
oh;"  for  he  thought  the  spirit  had  laid  hold  of  hiin, 
uid  was  squeezing  him  to  its  fiery  bosom. 

The  domestics  at  length  were  aroused  froo^tbiüi 
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sleep,  and  arrived  in  the  Bow  Gallery«  as  it  was  called^ 
in  pairs,  and  groups;  but  still  at  the  approach  of  every 
one,  the  doctor  renewed  his  cries,  trying  to  redouble 
them.  He  was  in  a  State  of  utter  distraction.  TheT 
carried  him  away  to  what  they  denoniinated  the  safe 
part  of  the  house,  and  laid  him  in  a  bed,  but  four  roen 
could  not  hcld  him;  so  that  before  day  they  had  put  him 
in  a  strait  Jacke ty  and  hadoldOibby  Falconer  Standing 
ovcr  him  with  a  sapling,  basting  him  to  make  him  hold 
his  peace.  It  was  long  ere  the  doctor  was  himself  again« 
and  when  he  did  recover,  it  was  apparent  to  every  one 
that  the  fright  had  deprived  him  of  all  his  philosophy 
relating  to  the  physical  properties  of  light,  reflectioni 
refraction,  the  prismatic  spectrum,  as  well  as  transpa* 
rency  and  opacity.  These  werc  terms  never  more 
mentioned  by  him«  nor  did  he  seem  to  recollect  aught 
of  their  existence.  It  likewise  cured  him  almost  en- 
tirely  of  the  clerical  thirst  after  money.  And  all  his 
life,  the  sight  of  a  man  in  aflannel  dressing^gown,  with 
a  v/hite  night-cap  on  his  head,  threw  him  into  a  cold 
sweat,  and  rendered  him  speechless  for  some  time. 
Jinglekirk  was  not  much  the  worse;  for  though  he  was 
apparently  acute  enough  at  the  time,  havingbeen  arous- 
ed  by  such  a  sudden  surprise,  yet,  owing  to  the  quan* 
tiiy  of  cid  hock  he  had  swilled,  he  had  but  imperfect 
recollections  of  what  had  happened  next  day. 

Randal  came  gallopping  home  next  day  to  leam  the 
issue  of  the  doctor's  vigil;  and  though  he  could  not 
help  laughing  tili  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  yet 
was  he  mightily  chagrined  and  dismayed,  not  knowing 
what  to  do.  After  cursing  the  whole  concern«  and  all 
the  ministers  of  the  gospel^  and  his  uncle's  restless  soul, 
he  gallopped  off  again  to  the  high  and  important  con* 
cerns  of  rout  and  riot. 

Swan  had,  ever  since  the  death  of  her  mother,  lodged 
with  an  old  maiden  lady  in  the  adjoining  villagd  She 
generally  visited  her  uncle  every  day,  who  had  always 
nanifested  a  great  attachment  to  her.  Yet,  for  all  that, 
he  had  sufTered  her  to  run  considerably  in  debt  to  the 
lady  with  whom  she  lived,  for  no  earthly  consideratiofl 
could  make  Welldean  part  with  money,  as  long  as  he 
could  keep  hold  of  it.  Nevertheless,  it  having  been 
known  that  his  will  was  regularly  made  and  signedy 
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both  Siran  and  Allan  had  as  much  credit  as  ihey  chosc 
They  were  two  fond  and  afTectiünale  lovers,  but  all 
their  pruspects  were  now  bla^ted;  and  Randal,  Bnding 
tfaat  thcy  were  l'ikely  lo  be  dependent  on  him,  had  the 
profligacyand  theinsolence  tomakeaiTiostdishonoura- 
ble  and  degrading  proposal  to  his  lovely  and  viriuoui 

How  difierent  was  Allan*Bbehaviour  towards  her! 
True  loTe  is  ever  respectful.  His  attentiona  were  re- 
doubled;ar.d  they  condoied  together  their  misfortune, 
and  the  dependent  state  in  which  they  were  now  left. 
Allan  proposed  entering  into  the  arniy,  there  being  a 
great  demand  forofficers  and  men  at  that  period;  and, 
as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  a  commission,  he  saidi  hc 
would  then  unite  his  fate  with  that  of  his  dear  Swan} 
and,  by  a  Itfe  oreconomy,  they  would  be  enabled  at  least 
to  live  independently  of  othcrs. 

Swan  feit  all  the  gcnei-osity  of  her  lover*!  schemei 
but  begged  him  not  to  think  of  marriage  for  a  season. 
In  the  mean  time,  she  said,  she  was  resolvcd  to  engage 
in  soroe  nobleman  or  genileman's  family  aa  a  govern- 
ess,  for  ahe  was  resolvcd,  at  all  events,  not  to  live  de* 
pendent  on  his  broth^r'sgenerosity.  Allan  beseeched 
her  not  to  think  of  such  a  thing,  but  ahe  continued  ob* 
stinate.  She  had  never  told  Allan  of  his  brotheHs  base 
proposal  lo  her,  for  fear  of  embroiling  them  together, 
and  Randal,  finding  this  to  be  ihe  case,  conceived  that 
her  secrecy  boded  approbation,  and  forthwith  taid  a 
■eherne  to  get  her  into  his  power,  and  gain  her  to  his 
purposes. 

Allan  had  told  his  brother,  in  confidence,  of  his  be- 
loved  cousin's  simple  plan,  and  besought  him  to  pro- 
tect  her,  and  keep  her  in  that  independent  Station  to 
which  her  rank  and  birth  entitled  her.  Randal  said 
the  was  auch  a  perverse  self'willed  girl,  that  Swan,  that 
no  one  could  prevail  on  her  to  do  aught  but  what  she 
chose.  yet  that  he  would  endeavour  to  contrive  some- 
thing  to  benefit  her. 

After  this,  he  ceaafd  not  to  boast  to  his  associatea, 
ihat  he  would  soon  show  them  such  a  flower  in  his  keep- 
ing,  as  never  before  blossomed  within  the  porta  of  Ed- 
inburgh. Accordingly,  he  cngaged  a  lady  of  the  town 
to  go  out  in  a  coacb,  in  »  dashing  style,  and  vtüt.  a& 
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Swan,  and  cngag^  her  for  the  family  of  an  Irish  mar» 
quis.  The  terms  wcre  so  liberal,  that  the  poor  girPs 
heart  was  elated.  She  was  to  go  with  this  civil  and 
poliletiame  for  a  few  months,  that  she  might  be  attend- 
ed  by  some  masters,  to  complete  her  education  and  ac- 
complishments,  all  the  expeiise  of  which  was  to  be  li- 
berally  defrayed  by  the  nobleman.  After  that,  she  was 
to  go  into  the  family  as  an  associate,  with  a  salary  of 
dß.SOO — an  ofTer  too  tempting  to  be  refused  by  one  in 
Swan's  Situation. 

Now  it  so  happened,  that  the  very  night  on  which  the 
two  clergymen  watched  for  the  ghost  of  old  Welldean, 
was  that  on  which  this  t^mptress  came  to  Swan's  lodg- 
ing  with  her  proud  ofTer.  Both  Swan  and  the  old  lady 
with  whom  she  lived  were  delighted— entertained  the 
woman  kindly;  and  it  was  agrecd  that  she  should  tarry 
there  all  night,  and  Swan  would  depart  for  Edinburgh 
with  her  in  the  morning.  Swan  proposed  sending  (or 
Allan,  but  to  this,  both  the  old  dames  objected  as  un* 
necessary  as  well  as  indelicate.  They  were  both  in  Ran- 
dal's  interest,  and,  as  it  afterwards  Appeared,  both  knew 
him. 

When  Allan  left  the  two  ministers,  he  found  his  heart 
so  ill  at  ease  that  he  could  not  rest.  The  hand  that  he 
had  seen  upon  the  wall  haunted  his  imagination;  and 
he  feit  as  if  something  portentous  were  hanging  over 
him.  He  went  out  to  walk,  for  the  evening  was  fine« 
and  it  was  scarcely  yet  twilight^  and  naturally  wentto- 
ward  the  village  which  contained  his  heart's  whole 
treasure,  and  when  there^  as  naturally  drew  ro  the  house 
whcre  she  resided. 

When  he  went  in  he  found  them  all  in  a  bustle  pre« 
paring  for  his  beloved  Swan's  departure.  The  two 
dames  evaded  any  explanation;  but  Swan,  with  whom 
all  deceit  and  equivocation  with  Allan  was  out  of  the 
question,  took  him  straightway  into  her  apartment, 
änd  made  him  acquainted  with  the  whole  in  a  few 
words.  He  disapproved  of  every  part  of  the  expcri- 
ment,  particularly  on  account  of  their  total  Separation 
She  ttied  to  reason  with  him,  but  he  remained  suUen, 
absent,  and  inflexible  His  mind  was  disarranged  be- 
fore  this  intelligcnce,  which  proved  ati  addit^on  it  could 
Bot  bear  with  any  degrce  of  patience.     Swan  had  CK- 
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pccted  lo  delight  him  with  the  nevs  of  her  gootl  for 
lunc,  and,  perceiving  the  cffect  so  difTereni  frotn  what 
she  had  caiculated  on,  in  the  hitterness  of  disappoint- 
menl  she  burat  into  teara. 

All  hia  reeluiga  of  affection  were  awakened  aoew  by 
this.  He  begged  her  pardon  again  and  again,  pressed 
her  to  his  boaotn,  and,  Kissing  the  tears  from  her  check 
promiaed  to  acquiesce  in  ever^  thing  on  which  hei 
heart  was  so  much  set. — "Only,  my  dear  Sivan,"  con- 
tinued  he,  "donot  enter  on  such  a  step  with  precipi- 
tation.  Take  a  littk  lime  to  inquire  into  the  charac- 
ter  of  Ihis  noman  with  whom  you  are  to  be  a  lodger* 
and  theconnexton  in  which  she  Stands  with  this  nohle 
family.  What  if  the  whole  should  bea  trick  to  rtiina 
beautifui  and  unsuspectmg  young  creature  wiihoul  fof 
tune  and  friends!" 

*'  How  can  you  suspect  such  motires  as  ihese,  AI 
lan?  Of  thai,  however,  there  can  he  no  danger,  for  I 
am  iitterly  unknown  to  any  rake  ofiuality  that  woutd 
be  guilty  ofauch  an  action." 

"AI  all  events,"  said  he,  "take  aiittle  time.  I  am 
frightened  lesCsomething  befall  you.  A  preconception 
of  sumelhing  extraordinary  impending  over  our  fates 
has  Tor  aome  time  pressed  itaelf  upon  me,  and  I  am 
afraid  lest  every  atep  we  take  may  be  leading  to  it.  To 
a  friendlesa  girl,  so  litcle  known,  a  Situation  so  lucra- 
tive  and  dcsirable  could  not  be  expected  to  come  of  it- 
aelf. Have  you  everraade  inquiry  by  whose  intereatit 
was  procuredJ" 

No,  Swan  had  never  once  thought  of  making  auch 
an  inquiry,  believing,  perhaps,  through  perfect  inex* 
perienceof  the  world,  that  her  own  personal  merita  had 
been  che  sole  cause-  The  two  lorers  returned  straight 
to  the  parlour  to  make  this  necesaary  inquiry,  Ihe 
wily  procuratress,  on  several  pretences,  declined  an- 
awering  the  question;  but  Allan,  pressingtoo  dose  for 
further  evasion,  she  acknowledged  that  it  was  all  the 
transaction  of  the  young  laird,  his  brother.  The  old 
lady,  the  owner  of  che  houae,  was  loud  in  her  praises  of 
Randal.  Altan  likewise  professed  all  his  objectinns  to 
be  at  an  endj  and  lauded  his  brother  for  the  kind  part 
he  had  acted  with  regard  to  Swan.  But  as  his  eye 
turoed  towards  tbe  latter,  hc  beheld  tbe  n^oU,  ^AÜ.« 
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and  beautiful  statue  of  amazement  that  pcrhaps  ever 
was  looked  ol.  Her  arms  were  siretchcd  down  by  her 
sides,  obtruding  only  a  small  degree  from  perpendicu- 
lar  lines;  not  hanging  loosely,  and  genlly,  but  fixed  as 
wedges.  Her  hands  were  spread  horizontally,  her  Ups 
were  asunder,  and  her  eye  fixed  on  vacancy.  There  was 
no  motion  in  any  musclet)f  her  whole  frame,  which  ap- 
peared  to  have  risen  up  a  foot  taller  than  its  ordinary 
size.  The  women  were  both  speaking  to  her,  but  she 
neither  heard  nor  saw  them.  Allan  watched  her  in  si- 
lent  astonishment,  tili  her  reverie  was  over.  She  theo 
eave  vent  to  her  suppressed  breathing,  and  uttered,  as 
from  her  bosom*s  inmost  core  **  Ahl — Is  it  so?"  and, 
äitting  down  on  the  sofa  beside  Allan,  she  seemed  to  be 
trying  in  vain  to  collect  her  vagrant  ideas.  At  length 
she  rose  hastily  up,  and  retired  to  her  own  apartment. 

The  three  now  all  joined  loudly  in  the  praises  of  laird 
Randal;  and  long  they  conversed,  and  long  they  waited, 
but  Swan  did  not  return.  Her  friend  at  length  went  to 
her,  but  neither  of  them  returned,  until  Allan«  losing 
all  patience,  rung  the  bell,  and  desired  the  servant  to 
teil  them  that  he  was  going  away.  Mrs.  M ayder,  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  then  re-entered,  and  appeared 
flustered  and  out  of  humour.  ''Miss  has  taken  sucha 
mood  as  I  never  witnessed  in  her  before,"  said  she| 
'*  pray,  dear  Allan,  go  to  her,  and  bring  her  to  reason." 

Allan  readily  obeyed  the  hint,  and  found  her  sitting 
^eaning  her  cheek  on  her  band;  and,  at  the  very  first« 
ihe  told  him  that  she  had  changed  her  mind,  and  was 
now  determined  not  to  go  with  that  lady,  nor  to  mort 
a  Step  farther  in  the  business.  He  imputed  this  to 
pride,and  a  feeling  averse  to  lie  under  any  obligations  to 
his  brother,  and  tried  to  reason  her  out  of  it;  but  it  was 
all  in  vain;  she  continued  obstinate;  and  Allan,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  suspected  her  of  something  excecd* 
ingly  cross  and  perverse  of  disposition.  Yet  she  chose 
rather  to  remain  under  these  suspicions,  than  be  the 
cause  of  a  quarrel  between  the  two  brothers,  which  she 
knew  would  infallibly  ensue  if  she  disclosed  the  truth. 

Her  lover  was  about  to  leave  her  with  evident  marks 
of  displeasure;  but  this  she  could  not  brook.  She  chang- 
ed the  tone  of  Ker  voice  instantly,  and  said,  in  the  most 
inelting  accents,  ^'Are  you  going  to  leave  me,  Allan? 
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If  you  leave  this  house  to-ni^ht,  I  shall  go  with  you; 
for  Ihere  is  no  one  on  earth  whom  I  can  trust  but  your- 
self.  I  positively  will  not  remain  alone  with  thcse  two 
women.  The  one  I  shall  never  speak  to  again,  and 
with  the  other,  who  has  so  long  been  a  kind  friend,  I 
shall  part  to-morrow.*'  Allan  started  in  silence,  doubt- 
ing  that  his  darling  was  somewhat  deranged  in  her  in- 
tellect;  and,  though  he  saw  the  tears  rolling  in  her  eyes, 
he  thought  in  his  heart,  that  she  was  the  tnost  capri- 
cious  of  human  beings,  and  cherished,  at  that  moment, 
the  illiberal  Suggestion  that  all  women  were  the  same. 

**I  am  an  unfortunate  girl,  Allan;"  continued  she, 
^*  and  if  I  fall  under  your  displeasure,  it  will  indeed 
crown  my  misfortune;  but  I  am  not  what  I  must  ap- 
pear  in  your  eyes  to  be  at  this  moment.  After  what 
passed  a  few  minutes  ago,  however,  I  can  no  longer  be 
the  lodger  of  Mrs.  Mayder." 

*♦  You  are  out  of  humour,  my  dear  Swan,  and  capri- 
ci.ous.  I  beg  you  will  not  make  any  hasty  resolutions 
while  in  that  humour.  Your  rejection  of  that  elegant 
and  genteel  Situation,  merely  because  it  was  procured 
for  you  by  my  brother,  is  beyond  my  comprehension; 
and,  because  this  worthy  woman,  your  sincere  friend, 
urges  you  to  accept  of  it,  would  you  throw  yourself 
from  under  her  protection !  No  earthly  motive  can  ev- 
er  influence  me  to  forsake  you,  nor  to  act  for  a  single 
moment  in  any  other  way  tlian  as  your  friend;  but  I  am 
unwilling  to  encourage  my  dear  girl  in  any  thing  like 
an  unreasonable  caprice." 

**  And  will  you  leave  me  to-night,  when  I  requcst  and 
entreat  you  to  stay?'* 

"Certainly  not.  At  your  request  I  shall  sleep  here 
to-night,  if  Mrs.  Mayder  can  supply  me  with  a  sleeping 
apartment.  Come,  then,  and  let  us  join  the  two  ladies 
in  the  parlour.'* 

**  No.  If  you  please  you  may  go:  and  I  think  you 
should.  But  I  cannot  and  will  not  face  yon  lady  again. 
I  have  taken  a  mortal  prejudice  to  her.  Allan,  you  are 
not  to  forsake  me.  Will  you  become  security  for  what 
I  owe  to  Mrs.  Mayder,  and  board  me  somewhere  eise 
to-morrow?** 

Allan  atood  for  sometime  silent,  and  looked  with  pity 
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and  coHcern  at  ihe  lovely  and  whimsical  crcaiurc  bd- 
fore  him.  **  Forsake  you,  Swan!*'  exciaimed  lic, 
**  how  can  your  bosom  harbour  such  a  doubl?  But  priy, 
explain  to  me  the  cause  of  this  so  sudden  and  radiac) 
Chance  in  all  your  prospects  and  ideas?*' 

**  Pardon  me;  I  cannot  at  this  time.  At  some  futur-. 
periodt  perhaps,  I  may;  but  I  cannot,  even  with  cer- 
tainty,  promise  that." 

**  Then  1  fear  that  they  are  gjoundless  or  unjuat^ 
since  you  cannot  irust  me  with  them.  ** 

**I  am  hard  beset,  Allan.  Pray  trust  to  my^  own 
judgment  for  once.  But  do  not  leave  this  house  to- 
night,  for  something  has  occurred  which  aifrights 
me,  and  if  you  leave  me  here,  I  know  not  what  may 
happen." 

Allan  turned  pale,  for  the  sight  that  he  had  seen  him- 
seif  recurred  to  his  mind,  and  a  chillness  crept  over  hia 
frame.  He  had  a  dread  that  something  portentous 
impended  over  him  and  his  beloved  Swpn. 

**  I  fear  I  have  as  good  reason  to  be  affrighted,'*  said 
he;  ^*  something  unfortunate  is  certainly  soon  to  over- 
take  you  and  I;  for  it  appears  to  me  as  if  our  very  na- 
tures  and  sentiments  had  undergone  achange.'' 

''I  have  always  anticipated  good,"  returned  she, 
**  which  is  too  likely  to  be  fulfilled  in  evil  at  prcsent.  I 
do  not,  however,  yield  in  the  leastto  despair;forI  have 
a  very  good  book  that  says,  ♦  Never  give  way  to  des- 
pondency  when  worldly  calamities  thicken  around  you, 
even  though  they  may  drive  you  to  the  last  goal;  for 
there  is  One  who  sees  all  things,and  estimates  all  aright 
— who  fcels  for  all  his  creatures,  and  will  not  give  up 
the  virtuous  heart  for  a  prey.  Though  your  sorrows 
may  be  multiplied  at  night,  yet  joy  may  arise  in  the 
morning.'  In  this  is  my  hope,  and  I  am  light  of  hear 
could  I  but  i^tain  your  good  opinion.  Go  and  join  th 
two  ladies  in  the  parlour,  and  be  sure  to  rail  at  me  witb 
all  the  bittemess  you  are  all  master  of.  It  will  be  but 
reasonable,  and  it  will  not  affect  poor  Swan,  whose 
measures  are  taken." 

The  trio  were  indeed  right  free  of  their  censures  on 
the  young  lady  for  her  caprice;  and  Mrs.  Mayder,  who, 
evcr  since  Allan  was  left  fortuneless,  discoura^ed  his 
iddresses  by  every  wlle  she  could  devise,  hintad  Droadlf 
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raough  how  much  she  had  oftcn  to  da  to  prescrve  quiet, 
and  tobearfrotn  thatlady's  temper.  Allan  assured  thern 
ihat  it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  prevailing  on  her  to  go 
with  her  kind  lienefactress  at  present,  whotn  she  de- 
clared  she  would  not  see  again;  and  ihat  both  bis  friend, 
Mrs.  Mayder,  and  himseir,  had  fallen  under  her  high 
displeasure  for  endeavouring  to  sway  her  resolulion. 
But  he  assured  both,  that  he  intended  to  use  bis  fuH  in- 
terest  with  bis  fair  Cousin,  and  bad  no  doubt  of  ulü- 
mately  bringing  her  to  reason.  He  never  once  meti- 
tioned  wbat  she  had  said  of  leaving  her  otd  friend» 
thtnking  that  was  only  a  whim  of  the  moment,  which 
calm  reSection  would  sooa  allay. 

He  siept  there  all  night,  so  that  he  was  not  at  Well- 
dean  when  the  affray  happencd  with  the  two  parsons. 
He  breakfasted  with  the  two  ladies  next  moming,  and 
finally  leadiog  the  elegant  town  dame  to  her  carriagc, 
he  took  leaveof  herwiihinanyexpressionsofkindness. 
Swan  continued  locked  up  in  her  own  room  untii  the 
carriage  rolled  away  from  the  door,  When  they  re- 
turned  up  siairs,  she  was  come  into  the  parlour,  dress- 
ed  in  a  plain  naiking-dress,  and  appeared  quite  com- 
posed  and  good-humoured,  but  somewhat  absent  in  her 
manner.  She  üxed  once  or  twice  a  speaking  look  on 
Allan;  but,  unwilling  to  encourage  her  in  what  he  judg- 
ed  an  unreasonable  caprice,  he  would  understand  no- 
tbing.  At  length  he  bade  them  good-morning,  and 
Said  he  would  perhaps  call  in  the  evening.  She  did 
not  open  her  llpSi  but,  dropping  him  a  slight  courtesy, 
she  went  into  her  Chamber,  and  followed  him  with  her 
eye,  as  long  as  he  remained  in  view.  She  then  sat 
down,  and  gave  vent  to  a  fiood  of  lears.  "  He  even  de- 
clinesbecomingmy  surety  for  a  paltry  sum  ofmoneyl" 
Said  she  to  herseif;  "  whatever  it  costs  me,  or  whate»er 
shall  become  of  me,  which  God  at  ihis  moment  oiiljr 
knows,  I  shall  never  see  him  again." 

Allan  did  not  reiuru  in  the  evening.  The  events  of 
the  precedlng  night,  and  the  horrific  cries,  looks,  and 
madness  of  ihe  doctor,  had  ihrown  the  peopleof  Ihehall 
into  the  iitmosl  conslernalion.  and  occupied  bis  whole 
mind.  Between  ten  and  eleven  ai  night  he  was  seni  for 
»pressly  by  Mrs.  Mayder.  Swan  was  missing,  and 
lad  not  been  seen  since  the  morning.     S«a.TcVv\iw^'a««(k 
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niade  for  her  throughout  the  village,  and  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood,  without  effect.  No  one  had  seen  her,  save 
one  girl,  who  thought  she  aaw  Aer  Walking  towards  the 
bank  of  ihe  river,  but  was  not  certain  whether  it  was 
she  or  not. 

ITie  dismay  of  Allan  cannot  be  describcd.  He  was 
Struck  speechless,  and  appeared  for  a  time  bereaved  of 
all  his  wonted  energy  ot  mind;  and  grievously  did  he 
regret  his  cold  and  distant  behaviour  to  her  that  mor- 
ning.  He  found  Mrs.  Mayder  at  one  time  railing  at 
her  for  leaving  her  thus  clandestinely,  and  threatening 
to  have  her  seized  and  imprisoned  for  debt;  and  at 
other  times  weeping  and  lamenting  for  her  as  for  her 
own  child.  Allan  reminded  her,  never  in  his  hearing 
to  mention  the  sum  owing  tö  her  on  Swan's  account, 
for  that  his  brother,  as  their  late  uncle's  heir  and  ex- 
ecutor,  was  bound  for  itj  and  ihat  he  himself  would 
voluntarily  bind  for  it  likewise,  though  he  had  it  not  in 
his  power  to  settle  it  at  that  instant.  Silenced  on  this 
score,  she  now  gave  herseif  up  wholly  to  weeping, 
blaming  Swan  all  the  while  for  ingratitude,  and  deny- 
ing  positively  that  she  had  said  one  word  to  her  that  she 
could  in  reason  take  amiss.  Allan  knew  not  what  course 
to  take;  but  that  very  night,  late  as  it  was,  he  sent  off 
an  exprcss  to  Edinburgh  after  his  brother,  informing 
him  of  the  circumstance,  and  conjuring  him  to  use  eve- 
ry  means  for  the  recovery  of  their  dear  cousin;  adding, 
that  he  himself  would  search  the  country  all  round  on 
the  ensuing  day,  but  would  trust  to  his  dear  Randal  for 
Edinburgh,  in  case  she  had  come  that  way.  Randal 
rejoiced  at  the  news  of  her  elopement.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  she  would  shape  her  course  toward  the  rae- 
tropolis,  and  as*  little  that  he  would  soon  discover  her, 
and  have  her  to  himself. 

Allan  remained  at  Mrs.  Mayder's  house  all  that  night 
likewise,  having  sent  up  Orders  for  his  servant  and 
horses  to  attend  him  at  an  early  hour.  He  slept,  through 
choice,  in  the  Chamber  which  his  dear  Swan  had  sc 
long  occupied,  and  continued  moaning  all  night  like 
one  at  the  point  of  death.  Next  morning  he  arose  at 
the  break  of  day;  but  as  he  was  making  ready  to  mount 
his  horse,  having  stooped  to  buckle  his  spur,  as  he  raia- 
ed  himself  up,  be  \nä.s  ^«.vt.^^  >n\\.N\  t.^\ddvvÄSs^  stagger* 
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c4,  and  feil  down  in  a  swoon.  The  village  pharmaco- 
polist  was  instanlly  brought,  who  declared  the  fit  lo  bc 
a  fabricula  in  the  periosteum  or  pericranium,  and  (hat 
thc  gentleman  was  in  a  staie  of  great  danger  as  to 
plirenitts;  and  iherefore,  that  severe  perfrication  was 
requisite,  until  mispended  atiimaiion  returned,  and  that 
then  he  would  inaianti)'  phlebotomise  him. 

To  this  last  Operation,  Allan's  servant  objected 
■trongly<  observing  with  great seriousness,  that  hedid 
not  See  the  neceaiitf  of ßaying  any  pari  of  his  maater, 
mercly  for  a  Tainting  fit,  out  <jf  which  he  would  sooo 
recover;  but  if  such  an  Operation  was  necessary,  why 
not  rather  take  the  skin  off  some  oiher  part  than  that 
fae  had  mentioned,  as  his  master  was  jast  about  to  ride? 

Allan  pecovered  from  bis  swoon,  buc  feit  great  ex- 
hauslion.  He  was  ag-ain  put  to  bed,  blooded,  and  btis- 
tered  in  the  neck;  but,  for  all  these,  before  night  he  was 
in  a  raging  Tever,  which  affected  his  head,  and  appear- 
ed  pregnant  with  the  worst  symploms.  In  thisderang- 
cd  and  dangerous  atale  he  lay  for  several  weeks.  Swan 
was  lost,  and  could  not  be  found  either  dead  or  alivc 
Bandal  was  diligent  in  his  researches.  but  failed  not  to 
console  himselF  in  tbe  mean  lime  with  the  Company  of 
Buchotherfineladies  asihetowr  afforded.  The  ghosi 
of  old  Welldean  kept  one  part  of  the  house  to  itself. 
Mrs.  Tallowchandler,  the  fat  housekeeper,  continued 
to  pray  most  fervently,  but  especiaily  wben  she  chanc- 
ed  to  take  a  hf  arty  dram.  Nick  the  gardener  did  no- 
thing, savc  preparing  himself  for  another  and  a  better 
State;  and  Gilbert  the  wood-cleaver  was  harder  on  the 
laird's  strong  beer  than  ever.  Üfall  wasteful  and  ruin- 
ous  Stocks  in  this  wasteful  and  ruinous  world,  a  pack  ot 

idie  domestics  are  the  most I'll  not  write  another 

Word  on  the  subject. 

This  last-meniioned  worthy,  happening  to  say  to 
lorae  of  his  associates,  that  he  would  watch  a  night  in 
tbe  library  by  himself,  for  a  bottle  cf  brandy,  and  speak 
to  his  old  masler  too,  if  he  presented  himself;  and  thia 
being  told  to  Randal  the  nex[  time  he  t  <me  out,  he  in- 
stantly  ordereil  the  beloved  beverage  lobe  provided  to 
Gilbert,  and  promised  moreover,  to  give  him  five  gui- 
neas  lo  drink  at  the  village,  when  and  how  he  had  a 
mind.     Ttiere  was  uo  more  aboul  l\f  0'tV\wi\  \jMif.<äMa 
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bait,  and  actually  effected  both,  if  his  own  word  coutd 
be  believcd.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  there  was  nothing 
but  ihe  word  of  a  man  mortally  drunk,  to  prescrve  ou 
record  the  events  of  ihal  memorable  night.  All  that 
can  now  be  done,  is  to  give  his  relation  next  morning; 
for  after  he  had  got  a  sleep»  and  was  recovered  from  his 
State  of  ebriety,  the  circumstances  vanished  altogether 
frorn  his  mind. 

Randal  remained  in  the  house  all  the  night,  though 
not  by  himself,  curious  to  be  a  witness  of  Gilbert's  ex- 
periment^  for  every  pne  in  the  house  assured  hiin,that 
he  would  be  dislodgefi.  Gilbert,  however,  stood  his 
ground,  never  making  his  appearance;  and  after  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  when  the  laird  and  a  number  of  his 
attendants  broke  in  upon  him,  they  found  the  brandy 
drunk  out,  and  honest  Gilbert  lying  ilat  on  the  floor, 
sound  asleep.  With  much  ado  they  waked  him,  and 
asked  if  he  had  seen  %he  ghost? 

**The  ghostl  Oh  yes — I  remember  now — I  suppose 
so.  Give  me  something  to  drink,  will  you?  Ehl  L-— d, 
my  throat'son  firel  Oh-oh-hone!" 

They  gave  him  ajugof  smali  beer,  which  he  dr^dned 
to  the  bottom. 

*'D— d  wishy-washy  stuifthat! — Cooling  though .— 
That  brandy  has  been  rather  strong  for  me.  — Heh-heh- 
heh,  such  anight!'* 

"Teil  me  seriously,  Mr.  Falconer,"  said  Randal, 
'^what  you  saw,  and  w hat  you  heard?'' 

"  What  I  saw  and  what  I  heard!  That's  vcry  good! 
He-he-he!  Very  good  indeed!  Why,  you  see,  master 
(hicktips)  1 — I  saw  the  ghost — saw  your  \xn'(hick)i\k\% 
— State  and  form — never  saw  him  heiler — (hick)  quite 
jocular,  I  assure  you." 

*'  Did  he  indeed  speak  to  you,  Gilbert?" 

'*  Speak !  to  be  sure — the  whole  night.— What  did  he 
eise?" 

'*By  all  means,  then,  if  you  can  remember,  teil  us 
something  that  he  said,  if  it  were  but  one  sentence.'* 

** Remember!  Ay,  distinctly.  Every  word  He-he- 
he-hel  *  Gilbert  Falconer,*  says  he,  *your  glass  is  out.* 
He-he-he-hel  (and  all  this  while  Gilbert  was  speaking 
in  a  treblc  voice,  and  a  tongue  so  altered  by  drmken* 
ness,  that  it  war>  difficMlt  to  understand  what  he  said.) 
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'Tour  gUss  is  oui,'  sajfs  hc — It  was  mie  too — thfre  it 
atood  as  empiy  as  h  is  at  this  moment.  '  Gilbert  (hick) 
Falconer,'  says  he,  'your  glass  is  out,'  'Thank  yoii, 
sir,' — says  I — 'Thank  you  for  the  hiiit,  slr,'  says — 1^ 
He-he-he!  'Your  glass  is  out.'sayshe.  'Thank  you 
kindly,  sir,'  says  I, '  for — ihe  hint — You're  quite  a  gen- 
tkman — tiovr,'  says  1 — He-he-he  1 — 'Quite  a  gentle- 
tnan,'  says  l — '  I  have  seen  other  days  with  you,'  He- 
he-he'he! — 1  said  so — 1  did,  upon  my  honour.  For 
God's  Sake  give  me  someihing  to  drink,  will  you?  Ayj 
that  was  the  way  of  it — He-he-he-he! — '  Gilbert  Falco 
ner,'  says  he; '  Your"' — [hick] 

"Theold  tntoxicated  idiot  is  mocking  us,"  said 
Randal;  "there  is  nothing  to  be  made  ofsuch  stuff  as 
that."  ' 

"I  neverknewhimiellalie,*'saidMrs.  Tallowchan- 
dler;"cven  at  the  drunkenest  time  I  ever  saw  him. 
Would  it  please  your  honou  r  to  aak  him  if  that  was  the 
first  sentence  that  the  apparition  spoke  to  him?  If  he 
can  bring  what  pa!^sed  to  bis  tnind  by  degrees,  he  will 
teil  US  the  iruth." 

Gilbert  was  still  sitting  on  the  floor,  rhyming  over 
bis  Story  of  the  glass,  and  indulging  in  fits  of  idiot 
laughier  at  it,  when  Randal  again  returned  to  him,  and 
aroused  hisfunher  atttntioD,  byasking  himifthatwas 
the  very  first  sentence  that  the  ghoat  spoke  to  bim? 

"The  first  senicncc! — No. — Bless  your  honour,  it 
was  the  last. — I  look  the  hint  and — filled  thai  chanir 
paign  glass — füll  to  the  brim — of  brandy. — 1  thanked 
him  first  thougb — upon  my  honour,  I  did.— '  Thank 
you  for  the  hint,  sir,'  says  I — anddrank  it  off.  'Here's 
a  good  night's  rest  to  us  both,'  says  1 — I  saw  nae  mair 
ofhim." 

"Did  hevanish  away  just  then,  Gilbert?" 

"I  dare  say  he  did;  (Aici)  at  leasl,  if  he  was  there  l 
did  not  see  him. — If  there  had  been  fifty  ghosts  it  would 
have  been  the  same  lo  old  Gibby. — I  think  it's  time  we 
had  both  a  sleep,  if  your  honour,  or  your  honour's  likc- 
ness,  or  whatever  you  are,  be  speaking  ihat  way.  So 
here's  a " 

"  In  what  way  do  you  mean,  Gilbert!  What  wu  b« 
then  speaking  about?" 

"  Did  not  I  teil  you?" 
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♦*  Not  that  I  remarked.    Or  if  you  did,  it  has  escaped 


nie.»' 


*i 


Tut!  I  told  you  every  syllable  to  thc  cnd.— Givc 
me  someihing  to  drink,  will  you?  And  remembcr  I  havc 
won  my  five  guineas." 

**Well,  here  they  are  for  you.  Only  you  must  first 
'.eil  me  distinctly,  all  that  passed  from  beginning  to 
end.'» 

'*  Odd's  my  life,  how  often  would  you  hear  it?  I  hav« 
lold  you  it  Word  for  word  ten  times. — *  Gilbert  Falco- 
ner,*  says  he, — 'I  think  you  are  an  honest  man.'  *Thank 
you,  sir,'  says — I. — *  You  are  come  to  the  right  way  of 
thinking  at  last,* — says  I. — *There  was  no  word  of  that 
when  I  lost  my  butlership,'  says  I. — *It  agrced  very 
well  witli  my  Constitution — that.'  He-he-he!  I  said  sa 
— He  grew  very  serious  then — 1  knew  not  what  to  do. 
— *  1  am  now  in  the  true  world«  and  you  still  in  the  falsc 
one,' — Said  hc — *  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  you  hon- 
est at  heart;  Iherefore  I  have  a  sacred  and — important 
Charge  to  give  you — you  must  read  ihrough  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Classics.' — 'What?'  said  I — *Yes,'  said  he, 
'  you  must  go  through  the  classics  from  beginning  to 
end.' — •!  beg  your  pardon  there/ — says  I — *Do  this 
forme,'  said  he,  'eise  the  sand  of  yourexistence  is run.' 
'  What?'  said  I — *  Why,  the  thing  isoutof  my  power— 
if  you  are  speaking  ihat  way,  it  is  time  we  werc  both 
gone  to  sleep.'  'Gilbert  Falconer,'  says  he,  'your  glass 
is  run  oui.'  *  Thank  you  for  the  hint,  sir,*  says  I — He- 
he-he! —  That  was  the  best  of  it  all — I  thought  matters 
were  growing  too  serious.  'Thank  you  for  the  hint, 
sir,*  says  I — I  can  replenish  it — so  I  took  a  bumper  to 
his  better  rest,  that  would  have  given  three  men  up 
their  feet. — I  saw  no  more.  He  may  be  Standing  herc 
yet  for  aught  I  know.  *' 

"  Gilbert,  you  are  endeavouring  to  amuse  us  with  thc 
raere  fumes  of  a  distempered  Imagination.  It  is  im- 
possible,  and  altogether  unnatural,  that  one  should  rise 
from  the  grave,  and  talk  lo  you  such  flummery  as  this. 
Conless  lionestly,  that  thcreisnot  one  word  of  ittrue.'* 

''True?  by  ihis  right  band  it  is  true  every  word. 
May  1  ncversee  thelightof  heaven,  if  it  is  not  the  down« 
right  truth^  as  near  as  my  memory  retains  it.  A  maa 
•:aii  ans  wer  for  no  luot^.       N.%  \\ft  ^^aä:  vVv\sl^  t.Kere  was 
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a  glow  of  Kriousness  in  hU  drumly  looks,  as  well  ai  of 
xuger,  (hat  hU  Word  should  have  been  doublcd. 

« 1  will  answcr  for  it,  that  it  ts  true,"  aaid  Mrs.  Tal« 
lo  WC  band  1er. 

"So  will  I,"  Said  old  Nicholas. 

**  But  was  it  not  a  dream,  Gilbrrt?"  inquired  Randal. 

•*No,"  Said  Gilbert,  with  man  steadtness  than  he 
had  hitherto  spoke,  "  I  saw  yovr  late  uncle  with  mj'  bo- 
dUy  ejres,  in  tbe  very  likeneas  in  which  I  have  seen  him 
in  this  apartment  a  thousand  times — just  aK  he  woni  to 
be,  calm,  severe,  and  stern." 

"  Were  you  noihing  terrißed?" 

*'  Why,  I  cannat  say  I  was  perfectty  at  my  ease.  As 
far  as  I  recoltect,  I  struggied  hard  lo  keep  my  courage 
up — I  did  it.— This  was  the  lad  that  effectcd  it.— Thia 
black  bottle.— Come  let  us  go  down  to  the  hall)  and 
have  something  to  drink." 

These  were  glorious  days  for  old  Gilbert,  as  long  aa 
the  five  guineas  lasted !  Every  night  was  spent  at  a  Ut- 
ile inn  in  the  village,  where  he  and  Andrew  Car,  game- 
keeper,  more  properly  game-destroyer,  to  the  laird  o{ 
Lamington,  had  many  a  sappy  night.  Andrew  waa  thft 
prototype  of  bis  joUy  masicr,  tliough  only  like  the  sha- 
dow  to  the  great  original;  yet  itwas  agreed  by  ihesmtlh 
and  sutor  Fergusson  both,  ihatGilben's  wit  predomi* 
nated,  at  least,  as  long  as  the  five  guineas  lasted,  the 
matter  was  not  to  be  disputed,  and  that  was  not  a  very 
Short  time.  At  the  inn  where  uur  old  hcarty  cocks 
met,  strong  whisky  was  sold  at  three-hair-pEiice  a  gill, 
and  brandy  at  iwo-pence.  Of  course  sixpence  each  waa 
BS  much  as  they  could  carry. 

It  is  a  pity  tbac  young  men  should  ever  drink  ardent 
spirits.  They  have  too  much  fire  in  them  naiurally. 
But  it  is  a  far  greater  pity  that  old  men  should  ever 
want  them.  Drink  reanimates  their  viial  frame;  and 
as  they  recount  the  deeds  of  iheir  youlh,  brings  back, 
as  it  were,  a  temporary  but  present  enjoyment  of  these 
joyous  days,  It  would  have  done  any  man's  heart 
good,  to  have  seen  the  looks  of  füll  and  perfect  satis- 
faclion  that  giowed  in  the  faces  of  these  notable  old 
roen,every  time  that  Gilliericompounded  the  materials, 
grateful  and  inspiring,  für  a  new  reeking  jug,  HaiT 
eachsun^f  hisolcl  hackueycd  aong,hft«Lr^tTom.^^\.^» 
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nigfht,  and  from  year  to  year,  but  always  commenced 
— How  they  looked  in  each  olher's  faces — shook  each 
other's  hands,  and  stroked  one  another's  bald  crowo 
It  is  a  pity  such  old  men  should  ever  want  something 
:o  drink. 

In  all  these  nig^hts  oi* merriment  and  confidence,  how- 
ever,  Gilbert  would  never  converse  a  word  about  the 
apparition.  Whenever  the  subject  was  mentioned,  he 
grew  grave,  and  pretended  to  have  forgot  every  circum- 
stance  relating  to  the  encounter;  and  when  told  what 
he  had  said,  he  only  remarked,  that  he  had  not  known 
what  he  was  saying:  and  it  is  not  certain  but  by  this 
time  he  had  reasoned  himself  into  the  belief  that  the 
whole  was  a  dream. 

Afier  a  long,  dangerous,  and  wasting  illness,  Allan 
grew  beiter.  Gilbert  had  visited  him  every  day  before 
he  went  to  hls  carousals,  and  the  attendants  were  of 
opiniön,  that  Allan's  recovery  was  more  owing  to  the 
dircctions  he  gave  for  his  treatment^  than  all  that  the 
medical  men  did  for  him.  Ouring  the  height  of  the 
fever,  in  the  wanderings  of  his  imagination,  he  was  con- 
stantly  calling  on  the  name  of  Swan  Sommerville,  and 
he  generali y  called  every  one  by  her  name  that  came  to 
his  bed-side.  She  was  still  nowhere  to  be  found;  even 
Randal,  with  all  his  assiduity,  had  not  been  able  to  trace 
her.  But  for  nine  days  running,  there  were  two  young 
ladles  came  in  a  coach  every  day  to  Mrs.  Mayder's 
door,  where  Allan  still  lay,  and  the  one  went  up  stairs 
and  saw  him,  while  the  other  kept  still  in  the  coach. 

As  soon  as  his  reason  retuined,  his  first  inquiries 
were  about  Swan;  and,  as  they  were  obliged  to  teil  him 
the  truth,  it  occasioned  two  or  three  relapses.  At 
length,  the  guard  of  the  mail-coach  flung  down  a  letter. 
It  was  directed  to  Mrs.  Mayder;  but  her's  was  only  a 
blank  cover,  enclosing  one  to  Allan.  His  was  withoul 
dale«  and  simply  as  follows: 

"  I  am  glad  of  your  recovery,  and  write  this,  to  en- 
treat  you  not  to  distress  yourself  on  my  account;  for  I 
am  well,  and  situated  to  my  heart's  content.  Make  no 
inquiries  after  me;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  impossi- 
ble  für  you  to  find  me  out,  and  raoreover,  were  you  to 
do  so,  I  would  not  see  you.  Look  to  our  late  uncle's 
affairsy  only  in  aa  tat  «ä  'jom  ^x^  ^^ourself  concemed    J 
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ha*e  engft)^  knother  to  see  justice  done  to  me.  If  1 
IiAd  Hol  found  more  kindnesa  and  generasity  among 
strangers,  than  from  my  relatives  and  ihose  1  trusied, 
hard  itideed  w'ould  have  becn  Ihe  fate  of 

SWAN    SOHMERVILLE." 

Allan  read  the  letter  over  and  over,  cried  over  it  like 
a  child;  for  his  nerves  were  weak  and  irritable  by  rea- 
son  of  his  late  severe  illness;  and  always  between  haiida 
thanked  Heaven  for  beakh  and  safety.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  pUnned  fifty  schemes  to  find  her  out,  and  as 
many  to  bring  about  a  reconcilJalion.  "I  must  have 
offended  her  grievously,"  said  he  to  himself,  "butit 
has  cost  me  dear,  and  I  was  so  far  from  Aoine  it  inten- 
tionally,  Ihat  al  thatvery  time  I  would  cheerfully  have 
laid  down  my  life  for  her."  He  had  only  one  thing  to 
console  him;  he  thoughl  he  discemed  more  acrimony 
in  her  letter  than  was  consistent  with  indifference.  He 
DOW  got  better  vcry  fast;  for  his  mind  was  consiantly 
employed  oii  one  object,  which  relieved  it  of  the  lan- 
guor  so  injurious  to  one  advancing  toward  a  State  of 
convalescence. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Gilbert'»  drinking  money  was 
weuring  low,  which  he  found  would  be  an  inconvenience 
für  Andrew  and  him;  and  the  two  made  it  up  one  night 
over  their  jug,  that  ihey  would  watch  for  the  ghost  to- 
gether,  for  the  same  sum  each  that  Gilbert  had  for- 
merly  realized.  One  didiculty  uccurred,  who  it  was  that 
was  to  give  them  this.  The  laird  had  not  been  at  WelU 
dean  Hall  for  a  long  time;  and,  as  for  Allan,  his  finan- 
ces  were  so  low  that  he  could  not  spare  them  so  much. 
though  they  had  no  doubt  he  would  gladly  have  glvea 
triple  the  sum  to  have  this  mystery  farther  explored 
At  the  firsl  proposal  of  the  subject,  Andrew  Car  was 
averse  to  it;  but  as  their  finances  wore  nearer  and  nearcr 
to  an  end,  he  lislened  proportionally  with  more  paiieace 
to  Gitbert's  speculations;  and  ahvays  at  their  pariing, 
when  considerably  drunk,  they  agreed  perfectty  on  the 
Uiility  of  the  experiment.  Ii  is  indeed  helieved,  that 
Gilbert  had  anxioua  and  fearful  desires  afa  farther  com- 
munication  wiih  this  uncarthly  visitanc,  of  whose  idea> 
tiiy  aod  cerlalnty  of  appearance  he  had  ao  ^iitM^iX.  ^V 
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cholas  had  once  seen  it  in  the  twilight,  beckoning^  him 
from  the  garden  towards  the  library;  and  he  himself 
had  aga'm  at  midnight  seen  and  conversed  with  it 
face  to  face;  but  from  all  that  he  could  gather,  the 
charges  which  it  then  gave  him,  appeared  to  have 
been  so  whimsical,  he  could  make  nothing  of  iheir 
meaning.  That  a  spirit  should  come  from  the  unseen 
World,  to  induce  a  man  of  bis  age  to  begin  a  course  of 
studies  in  Greek  and  Latin,  a  study  that  he  always  ab- 
horred.  was  a  circumstance  only  to  be  laughed  at,  yet 
it  was  impossible  he  could  divest  himself  of  a  consoi- 
ousness  of  its  reality. 

On  the  other  band,  he  perceived  that  there  was 
something  radically  wrong  in  the  appropriation  of  bis 
late  master's  effects.  His  will  was  lost,  or  had  been 
fraudulently  concealed;  and  those  to  whom  he  was  sure 
the  late  laird  intended  leaving  the  best  share  of  his  im- 
mense fortune,  were  thus  cut  off  from  any,  save  a  tri- 
vial part  contained  in  moveables.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  Gilbert,  who  was  a  well-informed,  single  hearted 
man,  was  desirous,  if  possible,  to  see  those  righted, 
whom  he  conceived  to  bare  been  so  grossly  wronged, 
and  whom  henow  saw  in  very  hard  circumstances;  but, 
alas!  hedid  notknow  the  worst. 

From  the  time  that  Allan  receivcd  the  letter  from 
Swan,  to  that  of  his  complete  recovery,  be  had  done 
nothing  but  form  schemes  how  to  discover  his  fair 
Cousin;  and  after  discussing  them  thoroughly  for  nights 
and  days  together,  he  pitched  on  the  right  one.  He 
knew  there  was  a  young  lady  in  Edinburgh,  the  only 
daughter  of  a  reverend  professor,  with  whom  Swan 
had  been  intimate  at  the  boarding-school,  and  still  kept 
up  a  correspondence.  Though  Allan  had  never  seen 
this  young  lady,  yet,  as  he  knew  Swan  was  shy  of  her 
acquaintance,  and  had  so  few  in  the  metropolis  that  she 
knew  any  thing  about,  he  conceived  that  she  must 

eithcr  be  living  with  Miss  B ,  or  that  the  latter  was 

well  aware  of  her  circumstances,  and  the  place  of  her 
concealment. 

He  knew  that  if  he  applied  personally  or  by  letter,  he 
would  be  rcpulsed;  and  thcrelbre  went  to  Edinburgh, 
and  took  private  lodgings,  with  a  determination  to 
iratch  that  house  dÄ.>j  ^\id  \i\^\v\.^  x^xbÄt  than  not  scc 
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who  was  in  it,  and  to  dog  Miss  B  —  wherever  shc 
wenti  assured  that  she  would  visit  Miss  Sommerville 
often,  if  they  were  r.ot  actually  living  together.  Hi> 
surmises  were  righL  He  soon  discuvered  ihat  Swan 
was  living  in  this  worlhy  professor's  house,  and  not 
very  privately  neither.  She  walked  abroad  with  Miss 
B— —  every  good  day. 

Allan,  füll  of  juy,  flev  to  his  brother's  rooms,  and 
communicated  to  him  ihe  intelligence  of  ihe  happy  dii- 
covery  he  had  made,  intending,  at  the  aame  time,  to 
settle  with  Randal  how  they  were  to  act,  in  order  to  re- 
gain  their  cousin*s  confidence.  He  found  Randal  con* 
fined  to  his  room,  undergoing  a  course  of  severe  medi- 
cines,  he  having  made  rather  too  free  with  his  Consti- 
tution. He  professed  great  satisfaction  at  bearing  the 
news,  yet  thcre  appeared  a  confused  reserve  in  his  man* 
ner  that  Allan  did  not  comprehend.  But  Che  former 
waBioonrelieved  fromhisrestraint,  by  avisit  from  two 
of  his  associaCes in  dissipatiun.  The  conversation  that 
then  ensued  astounded  Allan  not  a  little,  who  had  led 
B  retired  and  virtuous  life-  He  never  before  had  ween- 
ed  that  such  profligate  belngs  existed.  They  laughed 
at  his  brotheHs  iUness,  and  seemed  to  ex.ult  in  it,  tel- 
ling  him  they  had  laken  such  and  such  mistrcshes  off 
his  hand  until  he  got  betCer,  and  therefore  they  hoped 
he  would  enjoy  his  couch  for  six.  months  at  leasc.  Their 
language  was  all  of  a  piece.  Allan  was  disgusted,  and 
left  the  house,  and  then  Randal  displayed  to  his  hon- 
ourable  aasociates  how  hcscoud  wiihhis  charming  Cou- 
sin; and  how,  if  itpwere  not  forthat  whiningswcet-milk 
boy,  his  brother,  whom  the  foolish  girl  affected,  he 
could  he  in  possession  of  that  incomparable  rose  ir  > 
few  days.  He  lold  them  where  she  was,  within  a  few 
doors  of  him.  One  of  ihe  bucks  had  got  a  sight  of  her, 
and  declared  her  the  finest  girl  that  ever  bent  a  busk, 
and  both  of  them  swore  she  should  not  escape  their  fra- 
ternity,  where  she  locked  in  the  seraglio  of  the  Grand 
Seignior.  Long  was  the  consultation,  and  many  pro- 
posals  highly  honourable  were  broughi  forward,  but 
Chese  it  is  ni-edless  to  enumerate,  as  (he  one  adopted 
will  appear  in  ihe  sequel. 

Both  Allan  and  Swan  had  received  chftrges  of  hörn 
Vol.  n.  V 
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ing  on  debts  to  a  considerable  amount,  after  th  ;ir  un- 
cle's  death.     Allan  applied  to  bis  brother,  in  whom  he 
still  placed  the  most  implicit  confidence«  who  promis- 
ed  that  he  would  instantly  cause  a  mau  of  business  pay 
thcm  all  up  to  a  fraction.     This  he  actually  did;  but  the 
man  who  transacted  this  for  him  was  alow  specious  at- 
torney,  quite  at  his  employer's  ateps.     He  had  plenty  of 
Randal's  money  in  his  band,  but  these  bills  were  not 
particularly  settled.     This  was  a  glorious  discovery. 
Captions  were  served  in  the  country,  the  one  ai  Mrs. 
Mayder's,  the  other  at  Welldean,  as  the  places  of  rcsi- 
dence  of  the  two  debtors,  and  nonc  of  them  being  therc, 
the  time  expired.     The  attorney  had  got  his  cuej  the 
unsuspecting  lovers  were  watched  apart,  and  both  of 
them  seized  and  conveyed  to  jail,  but  each  of  them  quite 
unconscious  of  what  had  happened  to  the  other.    Allan 
wrote  instantly  to  his  brother,  expostulating  with  him 
on  his  negligence.     He  answered  him  civilly,but  care- 
lessly;  telling  him,  that  he  had  neglected  to  settle  with 
the  scoundrelly  attorney,  having  run  himself  short  of 
cash,  but  that  he  would  lose  no  time  in  getting  the  af- 
fair  settled.     However,  as  his  health  was  so  bad,  he 
begged  of  Allan  to  have  alittle  patience,  and  not  to  ac- 
cept  of  relief  from  any  other  person,  eise  he  would  bc 
both  grieved  and  affronted.     Allan  lay  still  in  prison, 
and  waited,  but  waited  in  vain. 

Swan  was  seized  in  the  Canongate,  at  three  o'clock 

as  she  was  returning  with  Miss  B from  viewing  thi 

palace  of  Holyrood.  The  latter  was  so  confounded,  thal 
she  would  have  fainted  on  the  street,  had  she  not  been 
supported  by  some  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  pas- 
sing at  the  time.  Swan  suffered  herseif  to  be  taken  in- 
to  custody  in  dumb  dismay«  never  opening  her  lips, 
One  of  Randal's  worthy  and  genteel  associates  was  near 
at  band,  to  abuse  the  messenger,  the  turnkey,  and  eve- 
ry  one  connected  with  the  disgraceful  affair;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  offered  to  become  bound  for  the  whole  debt^ 
and  take  the  lady  off  with  him. 

This  being  a  business  that  required  some  considera- 
tion,  his  proposal  was  little  attended  to  by  the  nien  in 
Office,  who  regarded  it  as  mere  fustian;  but  poor  Swan, 
in  the  forlorn  and  hclpless  State  in  which  she  found 
berself,  cou\(\  nol  V\tt\^  W\\v^  Struck  with  the  young 
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stiangcr's  generosily,  and  thanked  him  in  moving 
terms;  but,  at  the  same  time,  rejected  his  kind  offer, 
and  assured  him  she  should  soou  be  relieved.  He  swore 
he  would  rather  sce  all  Edinburgh  burnt  to  ashes  than 
leave  such  alady  in  prison;  ahid  if  she  was  dctermined 
not  to  accept  of  a  temporary  rescuc  from  him,  by  G — , 
he  would  remain  in  prison  with  her,  tili  he  saw  her  re 
lieved  in  some  way  more  suited  to  her  ideas  of  decorum. 
She  reminded  him,  that  such  a  proceeding  would  be  the 
reverse  of  all  decorum  whatever,  and  however  much 
she  might  value  his  Company,  there  was  a  necessity 
that  he  should  leave  her  to  herseif  and  her  own  re- 
sources.  No,  no;  he  would  be  d — d  if  he  would.  She 
should  either  go  with  him  or  he  would  remain  with 
her,  any  of  the  alternatives  she  chose.  It  would  be  a 
disgrace  to  leave  a  lady  in  such  circumstances,  and  he 
disclaimed  the  ideä  of  it.  D — n  the  rascals,  they  should 
not  want  money.  Did  they  think  that  he  could  not  pay 
them  the  paltry  sum  of  four  or  five  hundred  pounds,  the 
confounded  puppies?  Rot  their  Utensils,  if  he  would 
think  much  lo  dust  hell  with  them! 

Swan  smiled  at  the  extravagance  of  the  young  man; 
but  though  it  was  a  smile  of  pity,  it  made  him  still 
more  outrageous.  He  cursed  all  lawyers  and  attorneys, 
as  well  as  all  people  to  whom  ever  debts  were  owing, 
sending  them  all  to  a  place  of  retribution  with  one 
sweep.  By  the  Lord  Harry!  if  he  were  a  mcssengei 
at  arms,  if  any  low-lifed  miserable  whelp  desired  him 
to  seize  and  immure  a  lady  in  such  a  place  as  that  in 
which  they  sat,  d — n  him,  he  would  scatler  his,  brains 
for  him.  **  And  such  a  lady  as  they  have  lodged  here 
to-night!"  Said  he,  wiping  his  eyes;  **I  beg  your  par- 
don,  madam;  but  I  can  easily  see  that  this  is  some  vlle 
plot;  for  you  are  born,  bred,  and  educated  to  other  for- 
tune  than  this.  For  Heaven's  sake,  let  me  disappoint 
the  culprits,  and  convey  you  to  a  place  of  safety;  I  have 
given  you  my  name.  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of 
honour,  I  hope — Suffer  me  to  wrile  to  some  friendsy 
and  relieve  you  forthwith.*' 

Miss  Sommerville  positively  declined  his  intervcn 
tion  for  the  prcsent,  and  entrealed  that  she  might  be 
lelt  to  her  own  thoughls,  and  her  own  resoarccs;  yct 
still  she  did  it  in  that  civil  and  affectionate  v«'d'j^  vVc^ 
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thc  puppy  bclieved,  or  affected  to  believe,  ihat  shc  wish- 
ed  him  rather  to  stay.  ^^But  are  you  sure  the  ragamufilin 
Bcoundrels  will  do  you  no  harmf*'  said  he,  and,without 
waitiilg  for  an  answer,  returned  one  himself.  '*D— tt 
them,  if  I  like  their  looks  very  well,  though.  No,  no, 
madam;  you  musi  forgive  me,  but  in  truth  I  have  not 
the  heart  to  leave  you  here  by  yourself.  Suffer  me  but 
to  write  to  some  friends;  d — me,I'll  raise  all  Edinburgh| 
but  I'll  have  you  set  at  liberty.  I'll  bring  Major  Gra- 
ham, and  all  the  soldiers  in  the  Castle,  to  storm  the  old 
hovel  before  I  leave  you  here;  L— d  how  the  artillery- 
men  would  smatter  it  down  about  the  ears  of  the  scoun- 
drels!  Suffer  me  to  write  to  my  friends,  or  some  of 
yours;  it  is  all  one,  provided  I  get  you  out  here." 

Swan  continued  obstinate — telling  him  she  would 
write  to  her  o>^n  friends  herseif,  if  he  would  be  so  kind 
as  to  givehcr  leisure^  and  asfor  bis  agency»  she  assur- 
ed  him  again  that  she  was  not  at  liberty  to  accept  of  it. 
He  continued,  however,  to  ^rangle  with  her  on  that 
score,  to  flatter  her  one  while,  and  abuse  her  creditors 
another,  uniil  the  arrival  of  Professor  B— ,  who 
sent  in  his  name,  and  asked  admission,  his  daughter 
having  alarmed  him,  and  hurried  him  away  to  the  pri- 
son,  without  so  much  as  knowing  what  was  the  matter. 
The  spark  then  bowed  and  made  off*,  as  somewhat 
alarmed,  saying,  he  would  call  again.  That  reverend 
divine  and  he  passed  one  another  immediately  within 
the  door  of  the  apartment.  The  bück  bowed,  and  then 
cocked  up  his  head  again  considerably  to  the  leeward 
of  the  perpendicular  line,  while  the  professor  stared 
him  in  the  tace,  as  striving  to  recollect  him.  Both  pass* 
ed  on,  and  the  cause  of  meeting  with  Miss  Sommer- 
ville,  the  place,  and  the  subject  they  had  to  conver&e 
on,  quite  banished  from  the  professor's  mind  to  ask 
who  her  gay  visitor  was.  This  parson  came,  honest 
man!  with  the  füll  intent  of  relieving  Miss.Sommer- 
ville;  but  when  he  heard  the  amount  of  the  debt,  he 
blenched  and  türned  pale.  It  was  not  a  sum  for  a  poor 
clergyman,  who  had  a  family  of  his  own,  topart  with 
ofPhand.  Itideed,  what  man  in  the  samc  vocation  would 
have  done  it,  for  a  young  lady,  almost  a  stranger,  who 
had  run  herseif  into  so  much  debt  so  early,  and  whom 
ner  natural  guardiau^^  vv.  ayyear*  d^  ^'aö.  noc  thougbt 
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it  pru  Jent  to  relieve.  He  had,  besides,  heard  so  mucli 
of  her  sentiments  relating  to  her  cousin,  the  present 
laird,  when  he  received  her  ifito  his  housc,  that  he  had 
small  hopes  of  being  reimbursed  there,  and  that  appear- 
ed  to  be  the  lady's  principal  dependence.  In  short, 
ihey  could  come  to  no  conclusion  whereby  to  obtaln  im- 
mediate  relief.  Miss  Sommerville  proposed  that  he 
should  borrow  the  sum  on  the  security  of  her  share  oi 
her  uncle's  effects;  buteven  there  the  hero  of  faith  with- 
out  works  discovered  that  he  would  be  involved,  and 
fought  shy:  but  concluded  by  observing,  '^  that  some- 
thing  behoved  to  be  done  immediately." 

Before  leaving  the  place,  the  professor  had  some  con- 
versation  with  the  keeper,  who  informed  him,  that  the 
young  gentleman,  the  lady's  friend,  who  was  lately 
gone,  had  bespoken  the  best  apartment  that  was  unoccu- 
pied  in  that  part  of  the  jail  appropriatcd  to  debtors; 
and)  in  case  she  was  detained,  every  accommodation 
befitting  her  rank.  He  then  asked  ihe  keeper,  who 
that  gentleman  was?  He  named  him,  name,  surname, 
and  title:  the  divine  shook  his  head,  knowing  him  to  be 
one  of  the  most  notorious  profligates  in  the  kingdom« 
and  left  the  prison  nothing  improved  in  his  estimaiion 
of  Miss  Sommerville,  and  almost  resolved,  whatever  his 
daughter  might  say,  to  leave  her  to  shift  for  herseif. 

When  it  was  wearing  late,  Mr.  M' ,  Randal's  gal- 

lant  friend,  returned  to  the  prison,  sent  in  his  name  and 
compliments  to  Swan,  and  after  some  demur,  was  ad- 
mitted.  What  would  not  youth  and  innocence  grasp 
at  for  deliverance,  if  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  a  prison 
and  the  darksome  night  approaching!  Alas!  the  lemale 
heart  clings  too  fondly  to  proffered  kindness,  especially 
in  times  of  danger  or  distress;  without  suspecting  or 
endeavouring  to  weigh  the  selfish  principles  from  which 
the  apparent  generosity  Springs,  the  guileless  heart 
judges  from  its  own   emotions.     It  had  been  agreed 

among  the  associates  that  M' was  never  lo  mention 

Randal's  iiame;  eise,  as  the  latter  alleged,  Swan 's  deli- 
cacy  in.  that  point  would  ruin  all;  and  as  he  was  run 
quite  Short  of  ready  cash,  and  in  an  infirm  State  of 
bealthy  M' — :— was  to  pay  the  greater  part  of  ft**  '^ 
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Sommerville's  debt,  on  condition  that  he  had  the  hon- 
our  of  seducing  her. 

Well,  into  Swan's  apartment  he  came^brin  ging  ^.200 
with  him  in  notes,  and  offering  his  personal  bondforthe 
rest,  payable  in  two  months  with  interest  Swan  made 
many  objections,  but  actually  wept  with  gratitude  at  the 
disintei*ested  kindness  of  the  gallant  young  man.  The 
attorney  was  consulted;  but  he  had  got  his  cue,  and  af- 
ter  many  hems  and  haws,  and  repetitions  of  leamcd  law- 
terms,  consented,  so  that  the  poor  innocent  Cygnet  was 
now  left  fairly  in  the  power  of  the  fox.  She  had  like- 
wise  given  her  consent,  with  an  overflowing  heart;  but 
at  the  last,  whcn^very  thing  was  arranged  for  her  de- 
parture,  some  slight  demur  arose  about  the  place 
whereto  she  was  to  be  taken.  She  insisted  on  being 
taken  to  the  house  of  Professor  B  ^  but  this  her  be- 
nevolent  guardian  angel  as  violently  protested  against, 
declaring  that  the  divine  was  unworthy  of  her  confi- 
dence;  a  cold-hearted,  calculating  worldling,  who  had 
gone  off  with  a  few  dubious  expressions,  and  left  her  in 
the  prison  without  asking  any  more  afier  her,  or  Com- 
ing back  even  to  wish  her  a  good-night 

**  To  what  place  do  you  then  propose  to  take  me  in 
the  mean  timef  said  Swan. 

*'  I  propose  to  take  you  to  a  relation  of  my  own,"  said 
he,  ^' who  keeps  a  boarding  house  for  young  ladies  ot 
qualiiy,  where  you  may  either  remain  for  a  season,  or 
for  a  few  nights,  or  weeks,  as  you  feel  disposed.'* 

'*But  will  it  not  look  awkward  for  an  uttcr  stranger 
to  go  to  such  a  house?  How  can  I  expect  that  the  mis- 
tress  will  receive,  among  young  ladies  of  quality,  a  girl 
just  relieved  from  prison,  and  going  to  her  house  at 
this  time  of  the  evening,  in  Company  with  a  gentleman 
whom  she  never  saw,  tili  a  disagreeable  circumstance 
procured  her  the.honour  of  his  fricndship  this  present 
day?'' 

*'  Why,  the  truth  is,  that  I  know  no  woman  on  earth 
who  is  so  particular  about  ihe  chara  :ters  of  her  inmates 
as  my  worthy  friend  is.     She  musl  have  the  most  ab- 
solute proofs  of  thcir  capabilities,  tempers,  and  dispo- 
hdvons,  and  is  strict  in  ihese  matters  almosi  to  a  pro 
had  r     But  it  so  happens,  ihat  wiih  her  my  word  oi 
aer  na  a  law.     1  h^ive  b^^u  a  ^ood  IViond  lo  her  ^louse 
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Mf  purse  has  been  open  to  her  by  day  and  by  n  ghU 
and,  in  Short,  iny  fonutie  altnost  ai  her  disposat.  Into 
thät  house,  tlierefore,  you  are  certain  of  admittance. 
There  you  are  perfecily  safe,  and  from  thence  you  can 
wrile  to  your  frienda,  and  arrange  cvery  thing  io  futui-e 
as  you  shall  choosc." 

"  Well,  you  are  so  generous  and  so  candid«  that  I 
can  never  distrust  your  hopour,  1  will  send  Tor  Miss. 
B  to  your  friend's  housc,  and  consult  witli  her 

there,  and  muat  trust  myseirioyour  protection  for  the 
night.  What  is  the  name  of  your  frieud,  to  whose 
house  1  am  going?" 

"Mrs.  M' ,  St.  James' StrceL" 

"Very  well." 

What  a  dreadful  confusion  the  ghost  made  at  Wcll- 
dean  HaDthatnight!  It  was  not  asifonediaturbed  sin- 
ner had  arisen  from  his  grave  only,  but  as  if  all  his 
warlikc  progenitors  for  many  ages  had  returned  to  that 
■cene  of  bustle  and  array  during  their  atem  pilgriinage 
OQ  this  sphere.  bcarcely  had  the  rubied  wesL  lusL  iti 
Summer  dyes,  and  twiljght  drawn  her  shadowy  veil 
over  the  full-blown  bosom  of  Nature,  when  the  inmates 
of  Welldean  heard  a  noise  as  if  half  a  score  of  men  had 
been  tearing  dovrn  the  shelvcs  and  booksof  che  library, 
and  dashing  them  on  the  floor.  Nothing  like  it  had 
ever  been  heard  in  the  house  before.  All  the  domes- 
tics,  high  and  low,  (for  there  's  no  class  of  people 
imong  whomsuch  a  Subordination  of  rank  is  preoerved) 
crowded  into  the  housekeeper'a  room,  huddling  one  be* 
bind  another,  and  testifying,  by  (heir  looks,  the  mortal 
terror  and  astonishment  that  overwhelmed  thetr 
hearia. 

Litlle  wonderwas  it!  The  noise  contiaued  toincreaee 
and  redouble.  It  grew,  that  it  was  not  only  as  if  the  old 
folios  had  been  dashed  down  in  a  rage  on  the.  floor,  but 
as  if  ibe  roof  and  the  rafters  had  been  plucked  down, 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  infernal  giauls  to  smash  the 
building  in  pieces  to  its  foundations.  Thia  luimoil 
was  occasionally  accompanied,  when  at  the  loudest,  by 
a  voice  such  aa  man  never  heard.  It  was  not  like  any 
sound  produc.ed  by  an,  nor  was  it  precisely  like  tbun- 
der;  buttbey  aU  agreed,  ihat  there  was  DOtfain^  üii  vu^ 
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ture  to  which  it  bore  so  strong  a  resemblance  aa  i 
flooded  roaring  cataract  uttering  human  words.  Gilbert 
was  down  in  the  village  at  bis  cups;  but,  low  as  they 
rated  him,  in  ihis  dilemma  he  was  sent  for.  The  work 
of  devasiation  above  stairs  continued  and  grew.  The 
holisekeeper  begged  of  ihem  all  tojoin  in  prayer.  Thia 
they  were  very  willing  to  do,  for  they  saw  no  other 
stafifon  which  they  could  leajiy  but  then  there  was  none 
to  lead  them.  Mrs.  Tallowchandler  said,  though  she 
was  a  poor,  weak,  and  sinful  woman«  she  would  attempt 
it.  Who  knew  but  Heaven  would  have  mercy  on  themf 
They  all  kneeled,  and  the  good  woman  beg^;  but  her 
sentences  were  few  and  disjointed;  and  she  continued 
repeating  and  repeating  the  same  thing,  tili  those  around 
her  were  beginning  to  lose  hold  of  their  gravity.  At 
the  first,  when  they  began,  and  all  were  devoutly  se- 
rious,  evcry  noise  was  hushed.  The  sudden  stillness 
that  ensued  was  in  itself  awful.  Let  erring  and  pre- 
sumptuous  man  be  assured  of  this,  that  the  devotionof 
the  heart  never  falls  having  influence  in  heaven^  while 
all  lukewarmness  and  indifference  in  sacred  things  is 
only  a  mockery  of  the  Almighty,  anii  aught  but  pro- 
tection may  be  expected  therefrom.  At  the  beginning 
all  was  still;  and  the  fiends,  of  which  the  house  seemed 
füll,  appeared  to  be  hushed  and  quelled,  by  the  simple 
words  of  prayer  devoutly  offered  up;  but  no  sooner  did 
the  reverence  due  to  that  Being  before  whom  they  pi^o- 
fessed  to  be  knecling  begin  to  subside,  than  the  noisr 
began  again  gradually  to  increase;  and,  as  Mrs.  Tal- 
lowchandler was  continuing  her  imbecile  repetitions,  it 
came  rushing  nearer  and  nearer  like  a  speaking  whirl- 
wind,  tili  at  length  it  burst  open  the  doorof  the  apart- 
ment  where  they  were  assembled,  and  stunned  them  wiih 
a  deafening  yell.  It  was  a  sort  of  half-howling  half-whist- 
ling  sound;  but  nothing  was  seen.  Mrs.  Tallowchandler 
joined  it  with  a  loud  scream,  and  went  into  hysterics.  No 
one  regarded  her.  The  female  part  of  the  family  were 
all  huddled  into  comers,  and  all  uttering  the  same  kind 
of  shivering  moaning  sound.  The  men  were  sitting 
on  iheir  seais  in  a  half-strapping  posture,  with  their 
Shoulders  up,  their  hair  Standing  on  end,  and  theireyes 
bcntfcarfully  on  ihe  door.  **  May  the  Lord  Almighty 
pi-eserve  usl"  cricd  old  Nicholas.     **Amen!'*  cried  a 
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hollow  tremulous  voice,  at  adistance.  ^  And  some  that 
are  better  than  you  all!  amen!" 

Nonedurst  veniure  to  go  out  in  order  to  escape;  for 
the  inhabitants  of  another  world  seemed  now  to  be 
crowding  the  passages  between  them  and  the  door: 
neither  durst  they  throw  themselves  into  the  sunk  area; 
for  there  was  a  story  below  them;  though  every  one 
would  gladly  have  beenout,  even  though  kingdoms  had 
been  their  ransom.  But  when  the  women  heard  Nich- 
olas  the  gardener  pronounce  the  above  sacred  and  se- 
rious  words,  with  the  mysterious  response  that  was 
added,  from  a  feeling  that  the  wrath  of  the  spirit  was 
appeased  by  it,  they  called  on  Nicholaswith  one  voice, 
"Oh!  Nicholas,  prayl  pray!  for  God's  sake,  pray!" 
Nicholas  obeyed  without  delay;  and  in  the  agony  of  bis 
heart  prayed  with  great  fervour.  But  in  the  course  of 
a  few  sentencesy  his  prayer  grew  selfish,  and  he  began 
to  mention  his  own  fear»— his  own  personal  safety  and 
well-being.  Such  imperfections  cling  to  man'snature! 
The  rest  could  not  join  with  him  in  his  petitions,  for- 
getting  themselvesi  and  they  feit  sorry  that  the  tenor 
of  his  words  was  of  that  nature  that  they  could  not. 
The  derisionsof  the  spirit  were  withheld  by  Heaven  no 
longer  than  this  principle  of  seif  began  to  develope  its 
cringing,  cowardly,  abominable  features.  A  distant 
laugh  of  scorn  was  heard  to  begin  as  if  in  the  library, 
with  a  hollow  shaking  tone  like  that  uttered  by  the  bit- 
tern at  midnight;  but  it  increased  every  moment  tili  it 
made  the  house  tremble,  and  drew  nigher  and  nigher 
until  the  chairs  on  the  floor  began  to  totter.  It  seemed 
again  approaching  to  the  back  of  the  door  with  tenfold 
violence«  The  heart  of  human  being  could  not  stand 
it.  Some  of  the  men  that  were  next  to  the  Windows 
.  flung  them  open,  and  threw  themselves  ir.'o  the  area 
below.  It  was  amazing  with  what  celerity  the  rest 
followed,  darting  out  at  the  Windows  head  foremost,  as 
swift  as  doves  from  their pgeon-holes,  when  scared  in 
their  habitation.  In  halt  a  minute  the  whole  family, 
consistingof  nearly  forty  in  tividuals,  were  weitering 
in  three  heaps  on  the  gravel  ihat  iiedded  the  sunk  way, 
and  every  one  escaped  as  best  he  could,  and  ran  for  the 
village. 

What  a  figure  ihcy  cut  when  they  went  there!  Every 
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one  was  covered  with  blood;  for  those  who  ^fere  not 
cut,  and  mangled  in  the  fall,  wei*e  all  blooded  over  by 
«hc  rest  who  were.  They  looked  likc  so  many  demoni 
themselves;  and  thcy  found  that  the  housekeeper  and 
twü  of  the  maids  were  missing;  on  which  they  ration* 
ally  concluded,  that  they  having  been  the  greatest  sin- 
ners, the  spirit  had  got  power  over  thcm,  and  takcn 
thein  with  him.  The  villagers  were  petrifiedj  appear* 
ing  to  be  even  more  confounded,  and  at  their  wit's 
cnd,  as  the  saying  is,  than  the  fugitives  themselves. 

While  those  things  which  have  been  narrated  were 
going  on  at  the  hall,  Gilbert  and  Andrew  Car,  late 
gamekeeper  to  the  laird  of  Lamington,  were  enjoying 
themselves  at  the  public-house.  They  were  bothright 
far  forward  in  their  evening  carousal,  when  the  mes- 
senger from  the  hall  arrived,  to  entreat  Gilbert's  at- 
tendance  without  a  moment's  delay.  Gilbert  was  in  no 
such  confounded  hurry^  he  helped  himself  to  a  glass, 
Andrew  Car  to  another,  and  the  boy  to  a  third. 

"  Here's  for  you,  Master  Rory,  my  good  fellow;  takc 
this  off  to         to  help  your  windj  and  then  teil  us  out 

your  s Story  at  the  utmost  leisure.     It  is  all  buf- 

foonery  to  be  in  such  a  haste.  What  signifies  it  to  run 
pufRng  and— ^blowing  through  the  world  in  that 
guise. — Here's  to  you,  boy. — Your  good  health  I  say, 
Master  Rory.  Sit  down,  sirrah,  and  take  time,  I  teil 
you.     Is  it  not  the  best  way,  Andrew  Car?*' 

Now  Andrew  had  one  peculiarity  of  which  I  must 
apprise  my  readers,  that  they  may  understand  him 
aright.  He  had  a  very  rapid  utterance.  Many  aman 
speaks  quick,  but  there  never  was  a  man  in  the  world 
snake  half^so  quick  as  Andrew  Car.  A  certain  printcr 
in  Edinburgh  was  amere  joke  to  him;a  title-page,  or 
an  errata  to  a  volume,  as  it  were;  his  utterance  was  tea 
times  more  rapid  than  Mr. *s.  Thei'efore,  in  go- 
ing over  the  partof  this  dialogue  that  belongs  to  An- 
drew, the  reader  must  pronounce  the  words  quicker 
by  seventcen  degrees  than  he  ever  heard  a  tongue  uttcr 
thcm  before.  Andrew  had  likewise  two  keys  that  he 
spoke  on,  C  sharp  and  G  natural,  and  his  voice  had  no 
more  but  these,  either  intermediatcor  subordinate.  Hc 
took  the  former  on  all  occusions  when  his  passions 
were  ruffled,  particularly  when  he  disapproved  highlj 
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ofaiiy  thing,  and  the  latter  in  hisordinary  conversation. 
1  shall  therefore  put  down  all  the  sentences  adapted  by 
him  10  the  forme»*  key  in  italic  characters,  ihat  every 
one  may  go  on  with  him,  and  understand  him  thorough- 
ly.  I  hate  that  my  characters,  which  are  all  drawn 
from  nature,  should  not  be  properly  comprehended 

*'ShouId  not  a  man  always  do  a  thing  leisurely, 
Andrew  Car?  Is  it  not  the  best  and  most  eligible 
way?*' 

**  Ooo-yes-yes-yes-yes-yes — right-Gibby — right-Gib* 
by — Gibby-Gibby-Gibby--right-right-right-right-right 
•»luck-oMeisure-Gibby— luck-luck-luck-luck-luck-luck 
luck — billy-luck-luck." 

**  I  say,  Master  Rory— my  boy— do  you  hear — that? 
Is  not  that  a  beautiful  specimen— of — Andrew  Car's 
theory  and  mine?  Eh?^He-he-he-he — Eh?  Is  it  not, 
lad?" 

^  *'  Oh,  Mr,  Gilbert,  I  have  not  time.  Mrs.  Tallow- 
chandler  and  a'  the  fowk  sent  me  to  gar  you  come  hame 
directly,  an'  pray  against  the  ghost.  Oh,  Gibby,  the 
bogle  has  been  very  ill  the  night,  an'  we  a'  suspect  it's 
the  de'il.'' 

*'  The  de'il,  Mr.  Rory!  the  de*il!  Did  you  say  it  was 
the  de'il  lad!  My  faith — my  man — ^if  it  bte  the  de'il — 
that's  another  thing  than  a  bogle,  let  me  teil  you.'* 

•*  He's  layin'  about  him  at  an  awfu'  ratej  an*  gin  ye 
dinna  come  an'  speak  to  him,  an'  lair  him,  or  pray  him 
down,  he'U  soon  hae  a'  the  hbuse  about  their  lugs. 
When  I  came  alang  the  ilher  wauk,  rinnin  wi'  fright,  I 
heard  a  kind  o'  hooning  sound,  an'  I  lookit  ower  my 

Shoulder,  an' Mercy!  what  d'ye  think  I  saw?  I  saw 

the  de'il  i'  the  shape  o'  the  auld  laird,  but  as  heegh  as 
an  ordinär  tree,  standin'  on  the  gavel  wa'  wi'  a  grcat 
burnin'  kipple  in  his  handf  an*  he  had  a'  the  house 
daddit  down  the  length  o'  the  third  siory.  O  Gibby^ 
haste  an'  gang  hame,  and  see  if  aught  can  be  done." 

**  What  can  be  done,  boy!  why,  nothing  can  be  done 
topacify  him,  but  reading  Laiin  and  Greek. — Nothing 
but  going  through  the  classics.  *'  We'll  go,  however. 
Andrew,  you  are  a  scholar,  and  have  the  Gi*eek." 

*•  Ooo,  no-no-no-no-no — Gibby-Gibby-Gibby — no- 
Greek,  billy — no-Greek — no-Greek — no-Greek— no-uo« 
ncy-Qo-aö-oo/' 
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'*  Well,  but  we  shall  go^  howsoever.  You  know  wt 
have  now  agreed  to  go  togelher  and  speak  to  it«  I  aiv 
in  a  proper  key  to  go  any  where — we'll  go — it.is  at 
well  soon  as  late,  when  the  familj  is  in  extremity— 
we'll  be  well  rewarded— comc,  let  us  go." 

*  •  ÖGOO-no^no-no-no^nO''  Gibby^  Cribby^  Gibhy^-nolthe 
night  —  not'tht'night —  not4he  -  night  —  somc-other— 
Bome-other — somc-other— olher-other-othcr—madncss 
billy— >madness-niadness-inadness — folly-folly-folly-fol 
ly-folly — 'nother-gill — 'nother — gill-gill  gill-grll-gill. " 

<<  Boy — give  my  compliments  lo  Mrs.  Tallow— chan- 
dler,  and  teil  her,  that  my — friend,  Mr.  Car,  dares  not 
come  to-night,  because  the  ghost  is  irritated — and  it  is 
dangerous  to  meddle  with  himj  but " 

**  True-Gibby — true-true-true-true — right-billy— 
ris^ht-billy — right-right-right-right — kittle-business— 
kittle-business — kittle-kittle-kittle —  'nother-gill —  *no- 

ther-gill *nother-gilI — lass-lass-lass-lass-lass — gill- 

gill-gill-gill-gill.'' 

*'  But  as  I  was  saying — if  it  is  the  de*il,  he  musl  harc 
a  sacrifice  before  he  lay.  They  must  give  him  ooe  of 
theirnumber,  which  may  well  be  sparcd." 

**  Sacrifice?  sacrifice  — what-Gibby —  what-Gibby— 
w  hat-what-w  hat-— sacrifice— sacrifice-— fie-fie-fie— no-no- 
no-no-no.*'    *J^  * 

**  It  is  a  lileral  fact,  sir — and  well  known  to  all  exor- 
cists.  They  must  do  it  by  lot,  teil  them,  boy.  Even  if 
Satan  should  appear  when  we  two  watch  together,  we 
must  cast  lots  which  of  us  is  to  be  his  to  appease  him. 
Or,  for  instance,  if  I  am  the  Speaker,  I  have  the  |>ower 
and  right  lo  consign  you  ovcr  to  him." 

•*  OooO'nO'no-no-nO'no —  Oibby-Gibby-Gibby-Gibby'-^ 
no^no-no — no-right — no-right — no-rignt-billy^na-no-nO'' 
nO'fio — living-soul — living-soul — not-yours—not-yours- 
billy-~not-yours-*no-no-no-no— —  soul-soul-soul—- soul- 
billy — not-do — not-do — noi-do — no-no-no-no." 

'*  I  will  reason  this  matter  with  you,  my  worthy  friend; 
suppose  you  and  I  make  a  contract  together  to  go  and 
watch  an  incensed  spirit,  which,  to  a  certainty,  makes 
its  appearance — we  lake  our  Chance  together,  you  know 
— why,  is  it  not  betier  that  one  of  us  should  make  a  sac« 
•*ifice  to  the  other,  than  that  it  should  take  us  both?  or, 
br  insiancc.  if  vau  takc  il  on  vou  to  address  him ** 

'  0  0 
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•^No-no-billy — not^address — not-address — not-speak 
—not-  speak — no-n  o-no-no-  no.  Too-q  u  ic  k — too-q  u  ick 
— -too- quick- quick-wick- wich- wick-wick.  '  Slonish- 
him — 'stonish-him — 'stonish-him.  All-wrang-Gibby 
— all-wran»j~aU-wrang— all-wrang-wrang-wrang-wrang. 
Precious-soul-billy— -precious-soul — precious-soul — 
precious-soul-soul-soul — Gibby-lad — Gibby-lad — Gib 
by-lad.  H  ave-you-lhere — have-you-there — have-you- 
there — ha-ha-ha-ha-ha-ha !  Soul-soul-souhGibby-lad-— 
Gibby-lad — ha-ha-ha-ha-ha!*' 

This  sort  of  argument  used  by  Andrew  Car  is  the 
worst  to  answer  of  all  others,  because  the  resl  of  the 
Company  severally  join  in  ii,  and  ihen  the  argument  is 
at  an  end.  At  this  time  it  was  used  by  Andrew  in  such 
a  way  that  it  had  precisely  that  effect.  Gilbert  joined 
in  the  laugh,  and  the  gamekeeper  chuckled  and  crow- 
ed  over  his  victory. 

Another  smoking  jug  having  by  this  time  been  made, 
the  dilemma  of  the  family  at  the  hall  was  soon  totally 
forgotten;  even  the  lad  Roderick  said  littlemore  about 
it,  having  no  wish  lo  return;  and  there  they  sat  tili  they 
were  found  out  anc*  joined  by  their  bloody  and  half-de- 
ranged  companions.  And,  then,  drunk  as  the  Iwo  ve- 
terans  were,  the  strangeness  of  the  tale  made  them  seri- 
ous  for  a  little,  though  always  dispoj^l  in  a  short 
time,  to  forget  the  subjecl.  Nothing  TOwd  cheer  the 
hearts  of  the  fugitives  in  the  smallest  degree.  The  hor- 
rid  scene  that  they  had  escaped  from,  and  the  loss  of 
their  three  companions,  held  their  minds  chained  up  in 
utter  dismay.  They  marvelled  what  the  ghost  would 
do  with  the  three  women.  Some  said,  he  would  tear 
them  limb  from  limb;  some  that  he  would  take  them 
to  a  high  rock,  and  throw  them  headlong  down;  and^ 
some  said  that  he  would  take  them  away  to  hell  with 
him,  soul  and  body;  but  none  thought  of  attempting-a 
rescue. 

It  chanced,  howevcr,  to  come  into  Gilbert's  rccollec- 
tion,  that  he  lay  under  many  obligations  to  the  fat  house- 
keeper,  for  many  a  scold,  and  many  a  glass  of  strong 
beer  and  quiech  of  brandy  beside;  and  he  gallantly  pro« 
posed  to  go,  for  one,  to  the  hall,  and  see  if  any  remaint 
of  the  women  wer«  left.     No  one  would  join  hinii^a 
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circumstance  that  always  had  thc  effect  of  exalting  Gil 
bert's  Courage,  and  he  persisted  in  his  resolution,  ad- 
vancing  many  half-inteirigible  argumenta  in  favour  of 
the  measure^  which  none  of  them  regarded,  tili  he  twm- 
ed  his  eyes  on  Andrew,  and  remarked,  that  he  surely 
MTould  not  desert  him,  as  he  was  always  noted  for  be- 
friending  the  fair  sex. 

**  Ha-ha-ha-ha-ha,  Gibby-Gibby-Gibby — some-ways» 
billy — some-ways — some-ways — some-ways — good-at 
a-pinch — good-at-a-pinch— good-at-a-pinch,-Gibby-lad 
— hah-hah-hah-hah!^' 

**Thcn  you  surely  will  accompany  me,  Mr.  Car?— 
Eh? — hem't  you? — you  are  bound  in  honour,  sir.— Eh? 

"Don't-know-Gibby— don't-know-don't-know-know 
know-know.  No-joke-this — no-joke— no-jokc— no-joke- 
at-all  billy-billy-billy.  Long-spoon-sup-wi*-the-de*il— 
long-spoon-sir — long-spoon — long-spoon.  Not-safe — 
not-saie — not-safe — no-no-no-no-no-no. '* 

'*  Why,  Mr.  Andrew— let — me — teil  you,  sir — are 
you  a  man  of  honour— and  courage,  sir,  as  I  always 
took  you  for — eh?'* 

**  Ooo-yes-yes-yes-yes — hope-so — hope-so — hope^so 
Gibby — hope-so.  ** 

"Then  what  the  devil  are  you  afraid  of,  sir?  Eh?  I 
#ould  defy  the  devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh,  and  des- 
pise  them.'* 

*  •  Oooo-nO'no-nO'nO'  Gibby-  Gibby — no-no-no^a — not^ 
the-world-and-tke-ßesh — not-ihe-world^and-the^esh — no- 
nO'iW'no.  Nought-behind-at-all-Gibby— nought-behind- 
at-all — no-no-no-no.  Not-do-sir — not-do-billy — not-do— 
not-do — -not-do.  Have-you-there— have-you-there- 
have-you-there — ha-ha-ha-ha-ha." 

**  Mr.  Car,  I  know  you  to  be  a  man  of  spirit.  Eh? — 
I  will  lead  the  way — Will  vou  go,  or  will  you  not  eo? 
Eh?"  '  ^ 

This  was  a  home  thrust;  there  was  no  evading  it 
Andrew  was  obliged  to  acquiesce,  make  a  virtue  of  ne 
ccssity,  and  value  himself  on  his  courage.  Accdrdinglyi 
Gilbert  taking  abrilliant  lantem  in  his  left  band,  astout 
8taflrin  his  right,  and  Andrew  Car  at  his  Shoulder,  stag 
gered  away  to  Welldean  Hall  as  well  as  he  could,  well 
convinced,  that  though  his  companion  had  less  drink 
in  his  head,  he  had  Ukewise  lea8  courage  at  hit  heart. 
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RTid  therefore  Gilbert  was  determined  to  ahow  o^that 
night^  and  in  nowise  to  manifest  fear  for  any  created  be- 
ing.  Andrew,  though  not  quite  so  confident,  had  yet  a 
certain  character  of  manhood  to  support,  which  he 
judged  it  quite  incunibent  on  him  to  retain;  he  could 
never  otherwise  have  shewn  his  face  in  social  circle 
more.  Up  the  street  they  went,  not  kceping  exactly 
the  same  line  of  longitude.  Gilbert  sometimes  took  a 
Swing«  first  the  one  way,  and  then  the  other,  like  a  ship 
beating  up  against  the  breeze. 

**  Come-come-come-Gibby-Gibby-Gibby — straight- 
s  t  raigh  t-s  t  rai  gh  t-s  trai  gh  t .  Lau  gh-at-u  s-sii^ — laugh-at- 
us — lau  g  h-lau  gh-lau  gh-lau  gh-sir-stead  y-steady-stead  y- 
steady-steady/* 

** Steady — do — you— say — Mr.Car?— We'll  see— by 
—and — by — who— is  most  steady.  Come  on,  my  brave 
fellow.*' 

Forward  they  wem  as  they  best  could.  The  way  was 
well  known  to  Gilbert.  His  feet  knew  it  by  instinct, 
for  niany  a  hundred  nights  had  they  traced  it,  when 
their  eyes  were  as  completely  closed  as  if  they  had  been 
tied  up  with  a  napkin.  The  distance  from  the  village 
to  the  hall  was  scarcely  a  mile  and  a  half  through  the 
Gelds.  When  they  were  about  half-way,  Andrew,  whosft 
hearing  was  more  acute  than  his  associate's,  began  to 
mumble  and  speak  with  more  than  ordinary  velocity, 
and  drew  Gilbert  always  to  one  side.  The  latter  refus- 
ed  to  go  in  any  other  direction  tlian  that  in  which  he 
was  proceeding,  and  a  few  paces  onward  the  cause  ol 
Andrew's  agitation  became  apparent.  The  most  dis- 
mal  groans  were  heard  at  about  fifty  yards  distance  in 
the  field.  As  soon  as  they  feil  on  Gilbert's  ears  he  heav- 
ed  his  lantern,  and  turned  off  towards  the  place  fiom 
whence  the  sounds  proceeded.  Andrew  instantly  took 
his  high  key  on  C  sharp,  and  poured  forth  such  a  tor- 
rent  of  Speech  that  no  man  could  take  up  a  distinct  sen- 
tence  of  it.  They  were  all  terms  of  decided  disapprc 
bation  of  Gilbert's  adventure;  but  the  only  sounds  that 
feil  on  his  ear,  that  he  could  call  language,  were  some 
such  words  as  these: 

"  Tellye-  Gibby-  Gibby-  Gibby--t€Ü'yt1ellye-teü'm4eU* 
ye.  Naoo-no-no-iiono-no.  Make-nor-meddle-fnake-not^ 
meddle-make-nor-ineddle — no-rw-no-no.     DogH-l\j^  d^ljyfc- 
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tye-dogS'lye — tell'ye'tdl-ye»idl'ye'teÜ'ye'  Gibby-  Oibby* 
Gibby,  4-c." 

Gilbert,  without  regarding  this  water-spout  of  human 
oreath,  proceeded  straighi  onward  to  the  object  of  bis 
concern.  Andrew  was  sometimes  shouldering  away, 
aiid  sometinies  drawing  after  the  Jight,  while  the  words 
by  degrees  died  away  from  bis  tongue;  but  the  same 
sound  still  continued,  and  became  very  like  the  sounds 
uttered  by  the  bird,  called  In  this  country  the  Heathei 
Bleater,  when  he  wings  the  air  in  the  gloaming.  Gil- 
bert, to  bis  sincere  grief,  found  bis  old  friend  and  asso- 
ciate,  Mrs.  Tallowcbandler,  lying  stretched  on  tht 
ground,  unable  to  rise,  moaning  grievously.  She  tolo 
him,  afier  blessing  bim  for  bis  kind  concern,  that  her 
leg  was  broken^  on  whicb  he  called  stoutly  to  Andrew 
for  assistance.  Andrew  approached,  speaking  all  the 
way.  **  Told-ye-told-ye-told:ye,'*  he  was  saying  as  he 
came,  half  running;  and,  once  he  saw  who  it  was,  and 
how  grievously  she  was  hurtyit  is  impossible  to  describe 
his  manner,  and  the  confusion  of  ideas  that  intruded 
themselves  on  his  Imagination;  but  always  between  he 
seemed  to  blamc  Gilbert  for  Coming  to  her,  as  if  that 
had  been  the  cause  of  her  misfortune.  *'  Told-ye — told- 
ye — lold-ye — told-ye.  Would-not-be-told — would-not- 
be-told— no-no-no-no.  Broken-broken-broken-broken. 
Ooo-no-no-no-no-no-impossible-impossible-impos^ible- 
possible-possible.  Broken-broken-broken.  Wbjit-what 
what-what-what?  Ooo-no-no-no-no-no-no. "  Andsoon 
he  went. 

Gilbert,  in  the  heightof  hiszeal  and  friendship,  pro- 
posed,  that  Andrew  and  he  should  carry  the  hurt  wo> 
man  to  the  village;  and,  setting  down  his  lantem,  the 
two  essayed  the  task,  unfiteven  for  a  Hercules  to  pei- 
form.  Andrew  lifted  her  Shoulders,  and  Gilbert  her 
feet;  and,  having  with  difficulty  heaved  her  about  two 
inches  from  the  ground,  ihey  began  to  move  toward  the 
village,  Andrew  in  a  retrograde  direction,  and  Gilbert 
pushing  forward  behind.  Scarcely  had  they  gained 
five  feet  in  their  progress  toward  the  docior,  when  the 
weight  and  pressure  upon  Andrew  caused  his  heels  to 
dip  in  the  soil,  und  laid  bim  fairly  on  his  back;  while 
Gilbert  feil  with  his  füll  weight  above  his  fair  injured 
frltwdf  who  screamed 2LTvd  ^tow^dmost  piteously.  The 
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lonner  cf  Chese  sounds  serving  as  a  pitch-pipe  to  An- 
drew, who  took  his  high  sharp  key — 

"Told-ye-told-ye-told-ye-toPd-ye — body*s-mad-body's- 
mad-body's-mad — hout-hout-hout-out-out-out.  Never- 
do-ncver-do-nevcr-do-never-do — no-no-no-no-no-no. " 

^*  Whal  did  you  mean  to  tumble  down  there,  sir?  The 
man  has  not  the  strength  of  a  weazel!  But  he  is 
drunk,**  said  Gilbert.  '*  Weazel-weazel-weazel-weazcl? 
What-  what-what- what-what-d  *ye-say-d  *ye-say-d  'ye- 
say?  Body's-mad-body's-mad-body's-mad — H'm-h'm 
h*m-h'm — weazel-weazel-weazel?'* 

Mrs.  Tallowchandler  put  an  end  to  this  growingheat 
and  controversy  between  our  two  heroes,  by  begging 
that  in  pity  they  would  return  to  the  viilage,  and  bring 
or  send  a  cart.  Andrew  took  the  lantern  and  ran  back 
Co  the  viilage;  but  Gilbert  staid  to  condole  with  his  oid 
friend«  and  lend  her  any  kind  ofiice  he  was  able,  until 
Andrew's  return  with  the  cart^  and  a  frightful  detail 
she  thei^  gave  him  of  the  incidents  that  had  occurred 
at  the  hall  in  the  evening,  and  confirmed  the  boy's 
Strange  asseveration,  that  the  ghost  had  nearly  levell- 
ed  the  building. 

A  horse  ancl  cart  soon  came,  with  the  doctor  and  apo« 
thecary  in  attendance,  and  in  it  they  laid  the  housekeep« 
er,  whose  limb  the  doctor  found  not  to  be  broken,  bul 
sprained,  and  much  swelled.  The  expediiion  of  our  two 
heroes  tothe  hall  was  thusbroken  of!',  Andrew  not  hav- 
ing  judged  it  proper  tp  return,  and  Gilbert  totally  for- 
getting  it,  in  the  misfortune  of  his  friend,  with  whom 
he  staid  duringthe  remainder  of  the  night,  comforting 
and  encouraging  her.  Indeed,  as  soon  as  she  found  that 
her  Ir.g  was  not  broken,  she  grew  as  communicative  and 
whiir.sically  superstitious  as  ever.  Sore  she  regretted 
that  Gilbert  was  not  there  to  have  spoken  to  the  old 
laird,  when  he  came  in  among  theni,''roaringlike  an  el- 
ephant,"  as  she  expressed  it^  and  Gilbert  rather  wished 
that  he  had,  since  matters  had  come  to  such  a  pass, 
assuring  her,  in  the  meantimcy  that  he  and  his  friend 
Andrew  had  agreed  to  sit  up  in  the  library  a  night  to- 
gether,  some  time  or  oiher,  to  see  if  they  could  leani 
what  it  was  that  the  old  laird  had  tocommunicate;  and 
aoW|  since  his  master's  servants  were  all  driven  from 
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ihe  iio!ise,  if  she  (Mrs.  Tallowchandler)  would  conirtc- 
nance  Ihe  matier,  he  thought  ihe  sooner  ihe  better,  and 
he  had  no  objeclions  that  it  should  be  the  followitig 
night.  She  commended  his  undaunted  and  manly  spirit; 
promised  that  she  would  see  them  well  rewarded:  and 
moreovert  that  they  should  have  the  keys  of  the  cellar 
and  larder^  and  want  forno  entertainment  that  the  hall 
could  afFord;  and  thus,  before  mornmgy  the  matter  was 
finally  settled  between  them. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  arose  all  the  servants  hurried  up 
to  the  mansion-house  to  witness  the  devastations  of  the 
last  nightt  expecting  that  there  would  scarcely  be  one 
stone  left  standing  on  another.  By  the  way,  they  dis- 
covered  that  the  tvvo  young  females  that  were  amissing 
the  eventng  before  had  both  joined  the  party;  but  both 
kept  a  mysterious  silence  whither  they  had  been.  In 
the  beginning  of  next  year^  however,it  hegan  tobe sus- 
pected,  that  the  one  had  lodged  with  a  journeyman  tai* 
ior,  and  theother  with  the  apothecary's  apprentke,  in 
their  several  apartments  in  the  village.  Such  a  dispen- 
sation  as  that  they  had  met  with  was  an  excuse  for  peo- 
plc  doing  any  thingl 

At  the  hall  every  thing  was  in  its  usual  style.  There 
was  not  an  item  injured  or  misplaced  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  of  the  house;  not  a  book  in  the  library  was  al* 
tered,  nor  any  one  thing  that  they  could  discern;  all  was 
Standing  in  State  and  form  as  they  left  it,  with  the  doors 
bolted  and  the  Windows  barred,  all  save  those  out  at 
which  they  had  effected  their  escape.  This  was  the 
most  wonderful  thing  of  all !  People  could  no  more 
trusl  their  own  senses! 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  teil  a  story  as  it  should  be 
told;  for,  after  the  party  separates,  it  is  necessary  to  fly 
always  from  one  to  another^  to  bring  them  forward  to 
the  same  notch  of  time.  In  conformity  with  this  lau- 
dable  measure,  the  writer  of  this  notable  tale  must  re- 
turn to  his  fair  fugitive,  whom  he  left  in  circumstances 
more  perilous  than  any  of  his  readers  can  well  suppose, 
or  than  any  of  her  connexions,  save  her  uncle^s  spirit, 
seemed  to  l>e  aware  of.  If  they  were,  they  took  no  con- 
cern  about  the  matier.  Had  Allan  known  of  her  dan- 
ger, how  his  heart  would  have  been  wrung!  but  hecon- 
cealcd  his  name  and  disgrace  from  every  one  save  hiü 
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brothcr,  who  was  in  no  hurry  to  relievc  him,  until  the 
gallanl  triumvirate  had  accompUshed  their  purposes 
with  Swan,  which  the  greater  part  of  my  readers  will 
remember  was  wearing  but  too  near  to  a  consummation. 
These  are,  I  know,  quite  impatient  to  get  into  a  detail 
oi'  all  the  circumstances;  but  there  are  some  incidents 
that  it  is  painful  for  an  author  to  enumerate,  and  it  is 
only  in  adherence  to  truth  that  he  submits  to  the  un- 
gracious  task.  Without  them,  the  tale  cannot  go  on, 
so  they  must  nceds  be  told.  The  circumstances  in  the 
present  case  were  then  precisely  as  follows  »  »  • 
♦*  Well,  I  must  trust  to  your  protection  for  this  night," 
Said  Swan.  '^  What  is  the  name  of  the  lady,  your 
friend,  to  whose  house  I  am  going?*' 

«*Mrs.  M' of  St.  James'  Street,"  said  he. 

"  Very  well. "  She  took  her  Indian  shawl  about  her 
Shoulders,  and,  after  turning  six  or  seven  times  round 
in  the  apartment,  as  if  looking  for  something  eise,  she 

took  hold  of  Mr.  M* *s  proffered  arm,  and  he  led 

her  out.  "God  bless  you!'*  said  she.  *'  Amen,  with 
all  my  heart'*  said  he,  "  and  the  lovely  wisher  toboot.*' 
*<  And  God  will  bless  you,"  added  she,  **for  this  un* 
merited  kindness  to  a  poor  friendless  orphan. " 

*'  O  wad  some  power  the  gifUe  gi*e  jm, 
To  see  ouraels  as  others  see  us!" 

says  Burns;  but  I  have  often  thought  this  prayer  should 
be  reversed;  for  if  we  knew  the  motives  and  intentions 
of  others,  as  well  as  we  do  our  own,  how  often  would 
we  eschew  the  errors  into  which  we  fall;  and  if  Miss 
Sommerville  had  known  her  conductor's  intentions  at 
that  time,  as  well  as  he  himself  knew  them,  how  far 
would  she  have  been  from  blessing  him!  Yet,  poor 
fellow!  he  rejoiced  in  it,  and  nothing  in  the  world  could 
have  made  him  so  happy  as  taking  that  lovely  and  in- 
nocent  young  lady  home  with  him  that  night,  and  ru- 
ining  her.  It  is  a  pity  there  should  be  gentlemen  of 
such  disposittons,  but  nobody  can  help  it. 

**  Mrs.  M* in  St.  James*  Street!     Mrs.  M* 

in  St.  James'  Street!*'  In  the  hurry  of  departure,  Swan 
could  not  think  or  suspect  who  Mrs.  M'—of  James' 
Street  was,  but  repeating  it  to  herseVt  «\\\}^^niv)  ^^^hitw 
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thc  sUir,  just  as  she  came  to  the  door  of  the  coach,  it 
came  lo  her  recollection  that  she  had  met  with  that  la- 
dy  before,  and  not  a  very  great  while  ago. 

**  I  heg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  she.  "  I  haveforgol 
someihing  in  the  apartment  that  I  leftj  excuse  me  for 
a  littlc.  ^'  *'  Pleasestep  into  the  coach,  madam;  I  will 
go  up  and  bring  it."  **No,  you  cannot  bring  il;  I 
must  go  myself."  With  that  she  wrung  her  arm  oui 
of  his,  and  ran  up  the  stairs.  When  she  came  to  the 
place  she  had  left,  the  man  was  just  in  the  act  of  lock- 
ing  it  up.  But  when  he  saw  her  come  thus  hastily  to 
the  door,  he  opened  it  instinctively,  and  she  entered. 
Instead  of  looking  for  aught  she  had  left,  she  seated  her- 
seif in  the  chair,  and  desired  the  turnkey  to  lock  her  up 
tili  to-morrow,  and  at  his  peril  to  let  any  one  entcr  thc 
door  of  that  apartment  tili  then.  The  honest  man  be- 
s;an  to  expostulale,  telling  her  that  the  matter  was  set- 
tled,  and  that  neither  he  nor  his  captain  had  any  more 
Charge  of  her;  but  seeing  her  so  peremptory,  he  obeyed, 
and  went  to  consult  a  higher  power,  thinking  that  the 
lady  was  a  little  deranged  in  her  mind. 

M* did  not  wait  long  below  in  the  court  of  the 

prison,  but,  impatient  at  the  young  lady's  stay,  went 
likevvise  up  to  her  apartment,  where  he  was  refused  ad- 
mission.  At  first  he  began  to  abuse  the  turnkey,  think- 
ing he  had  locked  her  up  through  mistake;  but,  finding 
that  it  was  by  her  own  desire,  he  began  to  suspect  that 
she  had  discovered  something  he  wished  to  conceal, 
and  dared  not  push  the  matter  much  farther  at  that 
time.  Finding  out  the  under-turnkey's  ideas  of  the  stalc 
of  her  mental  faculties,  he  said  it  was  but  too  true,  and, 
however  disagreeable  it  might  be,  there  would  be  ane- 
cessity  of  carrying  her  away  home  by  force.  This  he 
urged  strongly  as  a  last  resource,  and  was  joined  by  all 
the  underlings  about  the  prison;  but  the  captain,  or 
principal  keeper,  would  not  permit  it,  for  fear  of  rais- 
ing  an  alarm,  and  making  adisturbance  at  that  timeot 
the  evening.  He  undertook,  however,  to  keep  the  la- 
dy in  safe  cuslody  tili  next  day,  lest  any  evil  might  be- 
fall her.     M* by  dint  of  cntreuiy,  got  a  conversa- 

tion  with  her  over  a  half- door  before  he  went  away,  ano 
there  was  no  manner  of  blandishment,  or  passionate  re* 
gixty  that  he  did  uov  use^iusumuch  that  Miss  Som'mei 
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ville  was  again  melted  into  an  afFectionate  generositjr, 
which  she  coulclnot  i*epress,  yet  continued  firm  in  her 
resolution.  He  was  obliged  to  go  home  with  a  grieved 
heart,  and  relate  to  his  associates  this  first  failure  of  his 
grand  enterprizej  on  which  the  rest  of  the  night,  or 
rather  morning,  was  spent  by  them  in  devising  new 
schemes  more  adapted  to  the  characters  of  those  with 
whom  they  had  to  do,  and  in  relating  other  adventures 
of  the  like  nature.  Every  man  and  woman  in  the  world 
is  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  though  we 
wonder  at  one  another,  yet  all  continue  to  pursue  it  in 
their  own  way.  Nice  young  profligate  puppies  of  gen- 
tlemen  in  general  believe,  that  they  enjoy  life  in  a  most 
exquisite  way.  We'll  not  quarrel  with  them  about  that, 
but  we'll  force  them  to  admit  what  all  the  world  sees, 
that  they  are  of  short  duration,  and  generally  followed 
by  bitter  fruits. 

Swan  spent  a  sleepless  night,  but  scarcely  wei*e  her 
thoughts  ever  otherwise  employed  than  on  Mr.M*— . 
His  kindness  and  generosity  interested  her;  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  naming  of  one  lady,  of  whose  cha* 
racter  she  had  weighty  suspicions,  she  thought  she 
could  have  trusted  him,  and  gone  with  him  to  any  part 
of  the  kingdom.  So  diflficult  is  it  for  suspicion  to  find 
entrance  into  a  guileless  heart. 

Next  morning  she  sent  for  the  principal  keeper,  (a 
man  well  known  for  probity  and  honour),  and  to  him 
she  communicated  her  case,  all  save  two  circumstances. 
The  one  was  the  private  behaviour  of  her  cousin  Ran- 
dal  to  her,  and  the  other  was  the  name  of  the  lady  to 

whose  house  M* proposed  to  have  taken  her  over 

night.  The  latter  subject  was  several  tiines  at  the  root 
of  her  tongue,  but  timidity  wilhheld  it  from  being  ut- 
tered.  She  had  a  certain  feeling  of  kindness,  or  gene- 
rosity, hankering  about  her  heart  for  the  young  gentle- 
man,  and  she  could  not  bear,  with  one  dash,  to  run  the 
risk  of  blotting  it  out  for  ever.  She  iherefore  asked  the 
keeper  only  about  his  name  and  connexions,  and  what 
circle  of  society  he  kept.  The  keeper  had  heard  the 
name  and  title  of  the  gentleman,  but  knew  nothing  about 
him  fariher.  He  promised,  however,  in  a  short  time 
to  satisfy  her  in  all  these  points.  *^  I  have  a  Highland 
officer  about  the  prison,"  said  he«  ^^princi^all^  Cot  xSi^it. 
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purpose  of  carrying  and  bringingmessages;  I  am  snrc 
he  will  eiiher  know  the  gentleman  himself,  or  find 
thosc  in  a  few  minutes  that  will  give  you  a  list  of  all 
his  pedigree  for  forty  generations. " 

The  keeper  was  glad  thus  to  anouse  thelady,  and  re- 
concile  her  lo  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  an  inconsis- 
tency  in  her  prosecutor.  He  had  during  the  morning 
got  one  letter,  and  one  charg^  after  another,  about  his 
prisoner,  until  he  knew  not  well  how  to  proceed;  yet, 
lor  his  own  security,  he  resolved  to  detain  her,  The 
bucks,  terriiied  that  she  should  get  away  from  under 
their  thumbs,  as  they  termed  it^  had  put  the  attorney 
upon  different  manoeuvres  to  detain  her  in  prison  until 
she  was  obliged  to  accept  of  their  relief  on  their  own 
conditions.  They  knew  too  well«  that,  having  secured 
Allan,  they  had  little  to  fear  from  the  interierence  oi 
any  other.  The  keeper  likewise  entered  into  her  scru- 
ples,  or  pretended  to  do  so,  of  getting  so  deeply  obligat- 
ed  to  an  utter  stranger.  **It  is  not,  madam,"  said  hc, 
**what  you  or  I  may  feel,  and  know  to  be  the  truth,  but 
how  the  World  may  view  it.  A  young  lady's  character 
is  her  all,  or  next  to  that;  and  better  had  you  remain  a 
year  in  this  place  than  owe  your  liberty  to  some  gentle- 
men,  even  though  their  motives  may  be  unimpeachable. 
Though  it  is  a  truism  that  things  must  be  as  they  are, 
yet  their  effects  are  too  often  modelled  by  the  judg- 
ment  of  the  world.  I  will  send  for  Malcolm,  and  have 
this  matter  cleared  up." 

Malcolm  was  sent  for,  and  soon  arrived  with  hi' 
bonnet  in  band. 

**  Malcolm,  do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  gentleman 
that  came  in  a  coach  last  night,  and  waited  on  thi8 
ladyr* 

*'  Ooes  the  lady  not  know  any  thing  of  him  her 
own  seif?"  said  Malcolm,  with  true  Uighland  cau- 
tion. 

*^  That  is  no  answer  to  Ihe  question  I  put  to  you," 
said  the  keeper,  sternly. 

"  Hu,  not  at  all,  your  honour — but  hersei  was  pcen 
thinkiiii»; — that  if  laidy  would  pe  tahaking  in  shentle- 
mans " 

**  Hold  your  peace,  you  Highland  rascall  You  have 
no  right  to  form  any  coujecture  of  aught  that  pasuet 
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here  by  my  duthority.  I  ask  you,  if  you  know  aught  of 
Mr.  M*— >  who  was  here  last  night,  or  of  his  connex- 
ions,  and  I  desire  you  to  answer  ine  without  farther 
circumlocution?" 

<*Cot  t nhim!**   said   Malcolm,    **has  he  pccn 

pehiiving  päd  lo  te  dhear  Ihady?*' 

Miss  Sommerville,  never  having  conversed  with  a 
native  Highlander,  at  least  with  oneof  Malcolm'srank, 
before,  was  so  much  amused  by  his  shrewd  and  obsti- 
nate caution,  as  well  as  his  uncouth  dialect,  that  she 
burst  out  a  laughing  at  this  last  question.  The  keeper 
also  smiledy  which,  encouraging  Malcolm  in  his  petu- 
lance,  he  went  on. 

♦•Hu!  hope  she  would  only  pe  some  frheedom, 
Ihove?  Highland  shentlemans  pe  fery  päd  for  frheedom, 
Ihove — if  te  Ihaidy  be  peautilulmost,  she  pe  fery  päd 
indheed.'* 

The  keeper,  finding  that  nothing  would  be  gotten  out 
of  Malcolm,  if  there  was  any  risk  of  a  Highlander's 
character  being  impeached,  took  a  wiser  course,  and 
assured  him,  that  so  far  from  behaving  111  to  the  lady, 
he  had  acted  so  nobly,  that  she  was.anxious  to  know  a 
liitle  more  of  him,  to  make  him  some  amends,  or  ac* 
knowledgment  at  least.  Malcolm's  eyes  gleamed  with 
joy  and  pride. 

^MIu !  she  might  pe  shoor  of  tat!  All  tat  you  hafe  tc 
do  With  Highland  shentilmans  is,  to  cotinfidence  him. 
Hersei  be  fery  sorry  tat  she  not  kif  cood  informhation, 
she  know  no  less  of  him.  But  there  pe  one  Maistei 
Ronald  Macmurrich,  a  shairman  of  ihe  Rhegister,  who 
is  his  füll  Cousin  py  te  creat  crhandmhother's  side;  she 
pe  teil  you  all  and  mhore.  Had  she  peen  of  Clau- 
Darmachie,  or  Clan-Stuhart,  (all  out  of  Appin)  or  te  long 
Clan-Khattanich,  she  could  hafe  cone  through  all  teir 
plood." 

Here  Malcolm  was  stopped  short  in  his  mustcr-i*ol], 
and  sent  in  search  of  Ronald  Macmurrich.  In  the 
meantime,  the  keeper  remained  conversing  with  Swan, 
and  advised  her  strongly  to  apply  to  her  cousin  Randal, 
who,  he  said,  was  her  natural  guardian,  and  obliged 
both  in  honour  and  law  to  pay  every  farthing  that  was 
contracted  during  the  life-time  of  her  uncle,  as  it  wai 
on  bis  credit  that  the  d^bt  was  taken  on;  and  there  lie« 
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ing  a  part  of  her  cousin*s  behaviour  which  she  did  not 
choose  to  divulge,  the  keeper  wondei*ed  at  her  pridc 
and  shyness,  and  supposed  that  she  had  drawn  too 
freely  on  her  cousin's  bounty  previous  to  that  time. 

**  This  is  Mhaster  Ronald  Macmurrich,  sir/'  said 
Malcolm,  entering  briskly  with  his  bonnet  in  his  hand, 
and  bowing  with  a  grace  becoming  a  man  of  higher 
rank,  ^'  and  though  I  would  peen  saying  it,  she  pe 
shentilman  that  you  might  be  thependance  on  hims 
Worts." 

*^  Come  away,  Mr.  Ronald,  I  want  to  convcrse  with 
you  in  this  lady's  presence  for  a  minute  or  two.  Mal- 
colm, you  need  not  wait.     Ronald,  do  you  know  any 

thing  of  Mr.  M' of  G h?  — Malcolm,  l  teil  you, 

you  need  not  wait.*' 

<^  Hu,  it  mak  fery  Ihittle  duflerence  to  her-nain-sel  to 
whait  a  few  minutes  to  pe  oblhiging  your  honour." 

**  No,  no,— off,  off.  What  the  devil  are  you  Standing 
there  for,  sirrah?*' 

^  I  can  stand  any  where  that  your  honour  plheases.  I 
can  pe  sthanding  here  then." 

**  Go  out  at  the  door,  1  teil  you,  and  close  it.'* 

*^Hu,  but  your  honour  will  soon  pe  wanting -hur 
ackatn^  and  mhore  the  less  Maister  Ronald  has  been 
got  a  very  päd  mhemory,  and  he'll  pe  Ihosing  to  forget 
of  mhany  things." 

**  Hu,  shay,  shay,  she  pe  fery  creat  of  truth  all  tat 
Maister  Mhawcom  has  peen  to  say." 

The  captain,  finding  that  the  two  cronies  were  deter* 
mined  to  keep  togcther^  thought  it  best  to  humour 
them;  for  he  knew  if  any  of  them  grew  obstinate,  he 
might  as  well  contend  with  a  mule. 

**  So  you  know  thelaird  of  G    ■     h,  Ronald?" 

<'  Hu,  what  then?  Pless  your  honour,  she  pe  füll 
coosin  to  himself.  Mach-Vich-Alaster  More  Machous- 
ton Macmurrich  was  her  crhandmother's  fhather;  and 
he  was  khotten  upon  a  child  of  Kinloch-Mhulart's." 

**  And,  py  my  faith,  that's  all  very  true  that  Maister 
Rhonald  says;  and  she  could  pe  taking  her  swom  oath 
to  every  whord  of  it.*' 

**  What  sort  of  a  gentleman  is  he?" 

<^  Hui  the  finest  shentilman  that's in  the  whole  worUf 
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And  upon  my  souhl,  you  would  not  pe  finding  such  ai 
Blicnlilman  ifyou  were  to  rhide  fhifty  thousandmhiles.*' 

^^  Aye,  she  pe  all  truth  and  mhore  that  Maister 
Rhonald  says." 

*'  What  sort  of  moral  character  does  hc  hold?*' 

*^  More-ill?  Hu,  tamn  it,  no.  He  has  not  cot  one 
Single  spark  of  that  in  his  whole  pody  and  souhl." 

**No,  you  may  swore  that,  Maister  Machmurrich." 

**  Whatl  Not  one  spark  of  morality? 

**  Morhality? — Ay. — Devil  a  Single  scrap  of  her,  I'U 
pc  sworn. — Morhality?  What  she  pe?'* 

Here  the  captain  and  Miss  Sommerville  could  not 
contain  their  gravity,  which  staggered  Rhonald  a  little, 
and  made  him  ask  the  last  question. 

*^  That  is,  perhaps,  too  general  a  term  to  be  fully  un- 
derslood,"  said  the  keeperj  *'  we  shall  enter  into  par- 
ticulars^  and  as  it  is  all  in  good  friendship,  you  may  an- 
swer  me  freely.  In  the  first  place,  then,  can  you  teil 
me  how  he,  has  behaved  himself  in  general  with  regard 
to  women?*' 

"Oo,  ter  never  was  a  shentilman  pehaved  so  petter 
since  ta  world  was  made.  You  know,  if  ta  Ihaidy  was 
peing  fhery  pohnny,  and  f  hery  hamiable,  and  fhery 
khind,  why  you  know  I  could  not  pe  answeringfor  my 
seif  and  far  less  for  him;  but  l'll  take  it  upon  me  to  pe 
sworn,  that  he  would  not  force  a  child  againsther  own 
will." 

**So  you  may,  so  you  may,  Maister  Rhonald." 

**  What  sort  of  Company  does  he  keep?  Can  you  teil 
me  the  names  of  any  of  the  ladies  or  gentlemen  whosc 
houses  he  visits  at? 

^^Hu,  he  goes  to  the  roots  of  all  the  Ihadies,  and  all 
the  Ihords  of  ta  whoule  kingdom;  and  to  ta  hadfu  cats, 
and  to  te  grhand  mihini^ters  tat  prheach.  There  is 
not  a  shentilman  in  ta  whoule  world  that  is  so  well  taken 
hould  of.     I  can  pe  sworn  of  tat  too. '' 

^  Indheed  so  you  can,  Maister  Rhonald,  and  so  can  I 
too." 

**  He  might  have  peen  kitting  one  hearl's  dhaughter 
last  year;  and  I  do  know  tat  tere  was  mhany  traps  laid 
to  hould  him  into  her;  but  there  were  so  very  many  fine 
ihadies  after  him,  that  he  would  not  pe  taken." 

Vol.  IL  X 
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**  Yes,  Maister  Rhonald,  that  is  vhcry  troo.  And  he 
would  have  kotten  fifty  thousand  pounds  with  her,  and 
mhorc;  and  ihere  was  nonc  deserved  it  so  well." 

*^  Hu  ay,  you  may  be  saying  tat;  for  it  is  a  kood  man, 
and  so  khind  to  the  puor  at  home. " 

**ls  he  indeed  noted  for  kindness  to  thepoor?"  said 
Swan,  with  some  degree  of  warmth. 

'^Indheed  it  is,  mattam.  She  pe  so  much  cootness 
and  khindness,  that  he'll  pe  koing  through  his  poor 
f  harmers  once  a  year,  and  when  any  of  ihem  has  peen 
kot  a  f  hery  pretty  daughter,  he  takes  them  oif  their 
hands  altogether,  and  pring  them  to  this  town  to  make 
Ihadies  of  them.  And  it  is  f  hery  khind,  for  then  they 
would  pe  trudging  at  home,  and  not  working  like 
bhaists. 

This  was  rather  an  equivocal  recommendation;  but 
Miss  Sommerville,  noting  that  it  was  given  in  serious- 
ness,  put  the  best  intcrpretation  on  it  that  it  could  bear; 
and  before  they  could  proceed  any  farther  with  their  in- 

quiries,  Mr.  M* arrived,  and,  sendingin  his  name, 

was  admitted.  In  this  most  perilous  Situation  we  must 
again  leave  poor  Swan,  like  a  lamb  strayed  froni  the 
flock,  whom  three  wolves  are  walching  to  devour,  in 
Order  to  bring  forward  our  tale.  Allan  was  in  the  same 
jail  with  her,  astonished  and  grieved  at  the  remissness 
of  his  brother  in  relieving  him,  and  concerned  about 
his  dear  cousin,  whom  he  now  found  by  experience  to 
be  dearer  to  him  than  life.  At  this  period  their  circum- 
stances  were  totally  unknown  to  one  another» 

After  Gilbert  had  taken  a  sound  sleep,  he  arose  about 
mid  day,  and  went  in  search  of  his  friend  Andrew,  to 
whom  he  imparted  his  plan,  and  the  agreement  he  had 
entered  into  with  the  housekeeper,  in  the  absence  of  all 
higher  concerns  of  the  house;  and  it  being  no  frightful 
thing  to  speak  of  a  ghost,  or  to  think  of  a  ghost,  in  fair 
day  light,  Andrew  was  nothing  averse  to  the  plan 
Hunger  is  hard  to  bide  at  aP  times.  Thirst  is  worse; 
but  when  fear  is  absent,  it  is  disregarded;  so  the  two 
fricnds  had  nothing  ado  but  to  sip  a  little  brandy  and 
waler,  and  talk  over  the  affair  until  the  evening. 

At  rather  an  early  hour  they  repaired  to  the  library, 
in  wliich  they  kindled  a  fire,  and,  stored  with  all  the 
good  things  of  this  life,  inf^nding  perhaps  to  remaio 
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thcre  longer  than  one  night,  Andrew  ncvcr  seemed  tc 
believe  that  the  ghos*  would  really  appear.  Gilbert 
firmly  believed  that  it  would,  and  at  first  proposed  that 
Andrew  should  speak  to  it,  and  that  he  himself  would 
try  to  recollect  distinctiy  what  it  said;  but  of  this  An- 
drew did  not  approve. 

**  No-billy-no-no-no-no— not-spcak — not-speak— no- 
no-no-no.  Speak-me— speak-me— speak-then — speak- 
then — speak-then — yes-yes-yes-yes-yes.  Not-otherwise 
— not-otherwise — no-no-no-no.** 

Gilbert  assured  him  that  no  spirit  had  power  to  speak 
to  a  baptised  Christian  until  once  it  was  spoken  to,  and 
that  it  was  only  permitted  to  answer  such  questions  as 
were  put  to  it.  For  his  part,  he  said»  though  the  world 
jeered  his  bclief,  he  was  convinced  that  this  was^  real 
apparition,  and  that  it  had  something  to  communicate 
Ol  importance;  and  he  knew  that  he  had  notcourage,  or 
rather  nerve,  to  speak  to  it,  unlesshe  was  the  length  of 
a  certain  stage  of  inebriety,  and  then  he  was  afraid  of 
nothing  either  on  earth  or  in  hell.  But,  on  the  other 
band,  as  it  had  once  happened  before,  when  he  got  to 
that  regardless  stage,  he  could  remcmber  nothing  that 
passed,so  that  it  served  no  manner  of  purpose  his  speak- 
ing  to  the  apparition,  unless  a  sober  man  were  present 
to  take  note  of  every  word,  sign,  and  look.  He  said 
that  there  was  therefore  a  necessity  that  Andrew  should 
refrain,  in  a  great  measure,  from  drinking,  tili  the  issue 
of  their  night's  adventure  should  be  decided,  and  that 
he  should  then  have  a  right  to  make  up  his  lee-way 
with  double  interest  Violent  and  rapid  were  Andrew's 
protestations  against  this  measure,  but  Gilbert's  resolve 
was  not  to  be  shaken,  and  he  possessed  a  control  ovex 
the  other,  which,  though  never  admitted,  was  daily 
practised.  Andrew's  portion  of  brandy  toddy  was  lim- 
ited to  a  small  quantity.  Gilbert's  was  to  be  without 
measure,  otherwise  than  by  the  tappit-henofdiscrciion. 

They  were  both  taken  at  rather  unawares.  They  had 
never  calculated  on  any  disturbancc  tili  about  midnight, 
that  being  the  usual  lime  of  the  ghost's  appearance  in 
the  library;  so  they  had  drawn  in  the  corner  of  the  table 
between  them,  and  placed  themselves,  one  on  euch  side 
of  i'nc  lire,  resolved  to  ciijoy  themselves  as  long  as  they 
could,  and,  at  all  evetUs,   let  ihe  eVil  hour  come  bind 
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xnost.  Gilbert  had  only  swallowed  one  glass  of  strong 
brandy  toddy,  and  Andrew  one.much  weaker;and  while 
they  were  yet  in  keen  argument  ou  this  contested  point, 
their  elocution  was  cut  short  by  Andrew,  who  made  a 
sudden  bolt  across  between  the  fire  and  table,  nearly 
overturning  the  latter,  and  took  bis  Station  in  a  cower- 
ing  posture  between  bis  companion  and  the  wall.  This 
was  the  work  of  a  moment.  Gilbert,  whose  face  was 
turncd  towards  the  fire,  naturally  looked  about  to  see 
what  had  afTrighted  bis  associate,  and  there  beheld  the 
old  laird  Walking  composedly  backward  and  forward 
before  the  old  black  book-case.  He  appeared  to  be 
dressed  in  bis  night-gown  and  slippers,  and  had,  as  it 
were,  a  while  cloth  tied  round  bis  head«  It  was  so  like 
himthat  it  represcnted  in  every  part,  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  believe  it  to  be  any  thing  eise,  save  the  old 
laird  himself  risen  from  the  grave.  Gilbert  was  Struck 
motionless,  and  almost  deprived  of  sense;  and  though 
he  had  made  up  bis  mind  to  be  composcd,  yet  his  tongue 
clave  to  his  mouth,  his  ears  rung,  and  for  a  space  he 
could  neither  be  said  to  speak,  hear,  nor  see.  He  feit 
as  if  falling  into  a  faint,  and  longed  exceedingly  to  be 
deprived  of  all  feeling  for  a  time;  but  it  would  not  do, 
the  strength  of  his  Constitution  carried  bim  over  it;  but 
all  that  he  could  do  was  to  sit  like  astatue,  fixed  on  his 
seat,  and  stare  at  this  stränge  visitant.  It  appeared  as 
if  studious  not  to  alarm  them;  it  had  not  any  of  the 
threatening  looks  or  attitudes  that  it  had  assumed  to- 
wards some,  nor  did  it  fix  its  looks  at  all  on  theni,  but 
walked  with  a  slow  gliding  motion,  from  one  side  of  the 
room  to  the  other,  and  again  relraced  its  Steps,  appa- 
rently  in  a  State  of  patient  sufferance. 

Andrew,  whose  tongue  was  merelyapendulum  to  his 
feelings,  and  wagged  of  its  own  accord  when  the  ma* 
chine  was  wound  Aip,  was  the  first  who  broke  silence, 
beginning,  itis  true,  with  aprayer,  but  ending  with  an 
injunction  that  brought  every  thing  to  bear.  ^^O-Ijord 
God — Lord'  God — Lord-God-deliver-deliver-deliver"  'liv- 
er'liüer'Hiver'^Uver — Ijord'Lord'Lord'/^rd-^save'-save' 
aave'Save'nave'Un-is'iff'iS'is.  Gibby-Gibby-Gibby-Gib- 
by-Gibby — speak-speak-speak-speak*spis-pis-pis-pis. 
No\i-or-never — now-or-never — nowor-never— now* 
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now-now-now.     Whal-want — what-want — what-want 
— what-whal-what-what-what?" 

The  gliost  at  this  pauscd,  and  turned  itsface  toward 
them;  and,  though  it  did  not  lift  its  eyes  from  the  flooi, 
made  as  though  it  would  have  come  close  to  them.  An- 
drew instantly  took  up  his  sharp  key;  **  ATo-no-no-no- 
no-no — keep^keep'keepHceep^ceep.  LonU  God —  Lord-  God 
^Lord'Ood—Gibby'-aibby-Gibby'Gibby,  ^-c." 

Unconnected  and  vehement  as  these  spceches  of  An- 
drew's  were,  they  had  the  efiTev-t  of  bringing  Gilbert 
somewhat  to  himself,  and  he  pronounced  these  words, 
rather  down  his  throat  than  with  his  lips:  ^'In  thename 
of  God,  teil  what  you  have  to  reveal,  and  what  can  be 
done  for  your  repose." 

'*  I  told  you  already,  and  wo  be  to  you  that  you  have 
not  done  it!"  said  the  apparition.  "I  give  you  the 
Charge  once  more;  and  know,  that  vinue  and  life  de- 
pend  on  its  instant  fulfilment.'' 

'*  If  I  remember  aright,'*  said  Gilbert,  "  the  thing 
that  you  desired  mc  to  do  was  impossible,  or  at  least 
would  have  taken  a  life-time  to  have  accomplished.  In 
one  word,  what  must  I  do?*' 

"  Go  through  these  books,"  said  the  spirit,  pointing 
at  the  three  huge  volumes  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
•*as  you  would  wish  to  live  and  thrive,  and  neversee  my 
face  again.  It  is  a  Charge  with  which  I  intrust  you; 
and  if  you  have  not  patience  to  turn  over  every  leaf,  at 
least  look  into  the  pages  marked  on  the  boards.  I  know 
you  to  be  honest;  thereCbre,  oh  do  this  without  delay, 
for  my  sake,  as  well  as  for  your  own.  If  you  prove  un- 
failhful,  better  had  it  been  for  you  both  that  you  never 
had  been  born.  Farewell,  and  may  the  God  of  peace 
and  mercy  be  with  youT* 

This  moment  he  was  Standing  before  them  in  an  earth- 
ly  form,  and  speaking  to  them  in  an  audible  voice;  the 
next  he  was  gone,  and  none  of  them  saw  how,  or  by 
what  place,  he  departed.  They  both  averred  that  they 
believed  they  were,  for  the  Space  of  two  or  three  se- 
conds^  blinded  by  some  supeniatural  means,  and  saw 
nothing.  For  a  good  while  afterwards,  they  sat  in  - 
mute  and  awfui  astonishment,  Andrew  still  keeping  his 
hold  between  Gilbert  and  the  wall.     ^*  This  is  wondeis 
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fuU"  Said  Gilbert,  after  some  minutcs  had  elapsed; 
'*  What  can  be  in  these  books?'* 

"  See-that-billy-see-that-sce-that-see-that-see-scc-scc- 
see."     And  so  saying  he  arose  from  his  den,  gazing 
sternly  at  every  corner  of  the  room.     •*  Blest-be-God- 
blest-be-Gody"  said  Andrew,  and  this  he  repeated  at 
least  a  hundred  times.     Gilbert  opened  the  press,  and 
took  down  the  three  volumes,  which  they  inspected  nar- 
rowly.    There  was  nothing  marked  on  the  boards  that 
they  could  discemr    They  held  them  open,  with  the 
leaves  downward,  and  shook  themi  but  there  was  no- 
thing feil  out  of  them«     That  was,  however,  little  to  be 
wendered  at|  for  they  were  in  boards,  and  not  a  leaf  of 
them  cut  up.     They  had,  therefore,  nothing  for  it  but 
to  begin  each  to  a  volume,  in  order  to  cut  them  all  up 
and  turn  over  every  leaf.     They  had  not  gone  far  on 
with  this  task  until  Andrew,  who  was  again  fallen  a- 
poring  about  the  boards,  discovcred  some  figures  on 
the  inside  of  one  of  them,  made  with  a  pencil,  and  scarce 
disiinguishable.     These,  he  thought,   might  refer  to 
some  pages,  as  the  apparition  had  hinted,  and,  turning 
to  the  iirst  numbered  on  the  board,  in  the  double  of  the 
octave,  which  was  uncut,  he  found  a  note  for  JßlOOO. 
Having  now  discovercd  the  key,  in  the  course  of  three 
minutes  they  had  treasure  lyingon  the  table,  in  bonds, 
bills  at  interest,  See.   to  the  amount  of  nearly  a  plum. 
But  what  they  reckoned  of  most  value  was  the   late 
laird's  will,  regularly  signed  and  witnessed,  tog^ther 
with  two  Short  codicils  in  his  own  holograph.     And 
besides,  they  found  a  paper,  in  which  was  contained  a 
list  of  all  his  funds,  small  and  great.     It  was  almost 
without  end,  and  puzzled  our  two  heros  not  a  little. 
They  found  that  every  pound  was  at  the  highest  legal 
interesl,  save  in  one  concealed  drawer  within  the  book- 
case,  which  was  füll  of  gold;  and  though  the  shelf  was 
described,  yet  with  all  their  ingenuity  they  could  not 
find  out  the  secret.     Had  the  bookseller  succeeded  in 
carrying  his  point,  what  a  bargain  would  have  becn 
gotten  of  that  clumsy  collection  of  classical  authors! 
So  heavy  and  impenetrable  had  the  old  laird  judged 
these  works  to  bc,  that  he  trusted  his  dear  treasures  in 
them,  in  preference  to  any  lock  or  key  under  which  he 
c^ould  secure  *hem.      Aud  afte;-  ihis  ^ivat  sccrei  was 
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discoveredy  it  was  remembered  that  he  nevtr  locked 
that  book-casc^  it  stood  always  wideopen.  He  found^ 
by  cxp^rience,  how  perfectly  safe  bis  money  was  therej 
and  1  am  told,  that  a  certain  wealthy  and  very  worthy 
gentleman  at  ihe  Scottish  bar  practises  the  same  mode 
of  depositing  bis  bills  and  cash  to  this  day.  I  give  this 
hint,  as  a  sincere  friend,  to  ofHcious  servants  and  lac- 
queys,  in  hopes  tbey  will  bave  the  foresight  and  pru- 
dence,  at  some  leisure  hour  now  and  then,  to  cut  up 
and  inspect  all  their  master's  neglected  books.  They 
may  find  something  there  worth  their  while. 

Our  two  gallant  heroes  forgetting,  and  altogether  ne- 
glecting,  the  pleasures  of  the  jug,  in  this  notable  disco- 
very  of  theirs^  waited  not  tili  day;  but,  locking  up  the 
ciassics  in  a  secure  place,  they  packed  up  their  trea* 
suresy  the  will,  and  the  list  of  the  moncys,  and  march- 
ed  for  Edinburgh.  Not  knowing  where  to  find  any  of 
the  other  members  of  the  family,  they  of  course  waited 
on  Randal,  whom  they  found  confined  to  his  Chamber, 
emaciated  and  diseased.  Hirn  they  informed,  that,  af* 
ter  all  the  servants  had  been  driven  from  the  house, 
they  had  taken  their  lives  in  their  hands,  trusted  in 
Heaven,  and  watche  l  last  night  in  the  library,  where 
they  had  made  some  discoveries  of  great  importance, 
but  which  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  divulge  excep*  m 
thepresence  of  his  brother  Allan,  and  his  cousin  Swan 
Sommerville;  and  therefore  they  begged  that  he  would, 
with  all  haste,  expedite  such  a  meeting,  accompanied 
by  legal  authorities. 

Randal  rung  the  bell,  and  ordered  the  servant  to  bring 
in  some  brandy  and  water.  "  My  excellent  and  worthy 
friend s,'*  Said  he,  *'you  have  laid  me  under  infinite  ob- 
ligations;  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  courage,  my  house 
might  have  been  pillaged,  and  every  thingin  it  gone  to 
waste.  Come,  sit  down,  take  a  glass  with  me,  and  teil 
me  all  that  you  have  done,  seen,  and  learned."  Fatigu- 
ed  with  their  journey,  both  of  them  blithely  accepted 
of  the  invitation,sat  down,  and  drank  to  the  better  health 
of  the  laird;  but  at  first  were  very  shy  in  communicat- 
ing  the  extraordinary  intelligence  with  which  their  bo- 
soms  were  charged,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  wa& 
working  there  like  barmy  beer  in  corked  bottles,  ready 
to  burst.     CoDsequenUy»  by  dint  of  elicitationi  Randal|' 
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ere  long,  understood  tbat  they  had  discovered  both  hii 
late  uncle's  will  and  his  concealed  hoards.  **  Why,  my 
niost  excellent  and  worthy  friends,"said  Kandal,  *^you 
know  you  are  both  poor  men;  and  it  is  a  pity  you  should 
be  so;  for  two  more  noble,  intrepid,  fearlcss  hearts,  I 
believe,  beat  not  in  Christendom.  It  is  on  that  I  ground 
the  proposal  I  am  going  to  make.  I  know  you  fearnone 
living;  indeed,  you  have  none  to  fear;  and  you  have 
proven  that  you  fear  not  the  dead;  therefore  be  men; 
put  that  will  and  that  list  into  my  hands,  to  whom  they 
of  right  belong,  and  l'll  give  each  of  you  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  fifty  pounds  yearly  to  drink  my  health,  as 
long  as  I  live,  and  you  togethcr." 

•*Either-too-much-too-much-too-much-much-much 
mach.  Else-too-Iittle-billy-too-little-too-little-too-little. 
Ooo-ay-yes-yes-yes." 

"  Make  your  own  terms,  then,  Mr.  Car,  my  worthy 
honourable  old  bück;  but  let  them  be  in  conscience, 
you  know.  In  some  bounds  of  conscience  between 
friends.*' 

*  *  Ooo-ay-yes-yes-yes-yes-yes— consh'-consh'-consh'- 
consh'-be-sure-be-surc-be-sure~what-else--what-else— 
what-e/«e.^  What-what-what-what-what-M^Äo/.*'* 

The  desperate  accents  laid  upon  thcse  two  monosyl* 
lables  in  italics,  made  Randal  suspect  that  there  was 
some  small  spark  in  Andrew's  feelings  that  was  scarce- 
ly  congenial  with  his  own,  and  he  began  to  look  a  little 
sheepishy  or  rather  scoundrelish,  which  is  a  much  worse 
kind  of  look  than  a  sheep's. 

**I  think,  my  friend  Andrew,"  said  Gilbert,  •*the 
proposal  of  my  master  is  a  noble  antl  a  liberal  proposal, 
and  ought  to  be  duly  considered  before  we  go  farther. 
It  will  perhaps  never  be  in  our  power  ag^in  to  make  so 
good  a  bargain.  We  are  both  growing  old,  and  it  is  a 
dismal  thing  to  have  poverty  and  age  staring  us  in  the 
face  at  the  same  time." 

"  Spoke  like  yoursclf,  my  old  trusty  servant!  Spoke 
like  a  man  whose  spirit  rises  above  being  a  drudge  and 
a  beggar  all  your  days.  The  world  has  not  been  your 
friend  nor  the  world's  law,  therefore  obey  the  first  law 
m  nature,  and  stand  for  yourselves.  I  do  notintend  to 
liereave  my  broiher.and  cousin  of  a  farthing  that  is  iheir 
natural  rigia.  only  is  it  not  beiter  that  they  shouid  be 
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tomewhat  dcpendent  on  me?  Is  it  not  better  in  cvcry 
point  of  view?  For  themselves  it  must  be.  Put,  then, 
all  these  papers  and  documents  into  my  h^nds,  and 
henceforth  you  shall  be  my  friends  and  confidants,  aifd 
manag^ers  ofall  my  concerns." 

"  What  say  you  to  this,  my  friend  Andrew?"  said 
Gilbert. 

**  What -say- Gibby — what-say-what-say-what-say- 
what-what-what-wbat-u;Aa/P  Tell-ye-what-say-billy-iell 
ye-\v  hat-say-  tell-ye-tell-ye-tcll-ye.  Say-hell-billy-hell- 
hell-hell-hell-hell-hell-Äe//.  *' 

'*  Stop  now  and  consider,my  dear  friend,"  said  Ran- 
dal,  ^^  You  have  been  long  known  as  a  man  of  prudence 
and  discernment.  You  must  sec  that  what  I  request 
is  right  and  proper,  and  best  for  all  parties.  And  more- 
over,  what  is  it  to  you  who  possesses  the  fiinds,  pro- 
vided  you  get  so  good  a  share?  There  is  enough  for  all 
parties,  you  know.  Therefore  just  give  me  the  hand 
f>f  friendship  each  of  you.  Put  the  papers  into  my  hands 
and  trust  my  honour."- 

"  Do  not  you  think,  Andrew,"  said  Gilbert,  **  that 
what  my  master  requests  is  reasonable,  and  may  be 
done  with  all  honour  and  conscience?  \o  one  has  seen 
these  bills  and  papers,  but  ourselves.*^ 

* '  Damn*d'Soul'Gibby"'dam'8oiU''dam'90vl—dam'Soul'' 
Boul-soiü'SOuL  Heaven-saw-Gibby-heaven>saw-heaven 
saw-heaven-heaven-heaven-heaven-God  Billy-God-God 
God-God.'» 

With  that  the  tears  poured  over  Andrew's  furrowcd 
cheeks;  bis  inarticulate  utterance  entirely  failed  him; 
and  he  stood  sobbing  and  lobking  ruefully  in  Gilbert'a 
face,  with  his  arm  stretched  upward  at  its  füll  length, 
and  his  fore-iinger  pointed  to  heaven.  Gilbert  con- 
templated  this  striking  position  of  his  friend  for  a 
while  with  apparent  delight,  then,  Coming  slowly  to- 
ward  him,  as  if  afraid  of  defacing  so  fine  a  statue,  he 
threw  his  arms  about  him,  and  pressed  him  to  his  bo- 
8om,  "  My  friend  and  my  b rother  tili  death,"  exclaim 
ed  hc,  ^^\  am  so  gl  ad  to  see  that  your  honour  and  in 
tegrity  are  not  to  be  tarnished!  Before  I  would  have 
yielded  to  the  disgraceful  request  preferred  to  us,  I 
^ould  have  submitted  to  be  hewn  in  pieces,  and  I  waut 
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ed  to  try  you  a  little,  to  find  if  I  might  depend  on  your 
«tanding  by  me." 

Andrew  threw  up  both  bis  arms,  flung  bis  bead  a 
cast  backward)  and  puiled  up  one  of  bis  knees  as  higb 
as  bis  braasty  and  sbouted  out,  ^*  Hurra-burra-burra* 
buiTa-ra-ra-ra-ra-true-nian*yet*lrue-man-yet — true-blue 
true-blue-true-blue-trouble-trouble-troubie.  Ha-ba-ha* 
burra-burra-burra,'*  &c. 

**  Gentlemen,''  said  Randal,  **  Are  you  come  herc  to 
mock  me?  I  tbink  your  bebaviour  testifies  as  much. 
But  I  will  sbow  you  tbat  I  am  not  to  be  mocked  by 
sucb  boors  and  beggarly  rascallions  as  you;  and  what 
you  refuse  to  do  by  lair  means,  you  sball  be  compelled 
lo  do."  Witb  tbat  be  rung  tbe  bell,  and,  ordering  the 
servant  to  bring  a  guard  of  police,  be  locked  tbe  door 
upon  himself  and  our  two  beroes. 

"  Rascallions,  Gibby— -rascallions-'scallions-'scal- 
lions-'scallions.  Pll  'nihilate  bim  Gibby — 'nibilate-'ni- 
hilate-'nibilate.'* 

Gilbert  restrained  bis  friend,  assuring  bim  tbat  the 
object  of  bis  resentment  was  neitber  wortby  of  lieing 
touched  nor  looked  at  by  a  man  of  bonour,  like  Andrew 
Car,  wbo  would  be  disgraced  by  laying  a  finger  on 
bim."  Tbis  calmed  the  indignant  gamekeeper,  wbo, 
in  all  probability,  would  have  subjected  himself  and 
friend  to  a  severe  punishment  by  giving  tbe  atomy^  as 
he  called  bim,  a  sound  drubbing. 

Tbe  men  of  ofRce  soon  arrived.  Randal  charged  the 
two  men  witb  having  robbed  bis  bouse  in  tbe  country. 
and  taken  from  thence  some  papers  and  documents  ot 
value,  which  they  refused  to  give  up.  Tbe  lieutenant 
of  the  guard  said  it  was  a  most  serious  Charge,  and  took 
tbe  two  companions  forlbwitb  into  custody,  iocking 
tbem  up  in  tbe  black-bole  tili  tbe  hour  of  cause. 

They  were  el.amined  by  tbe  sheriff-substitute,  and 
Randal  being  unable  to  leave  bis  Chamber,  bis  wortby 
friend,  the  attorney  afore-mentioned,  appeared  in  bis 
stead,  and  in  a  laboured  barangue,  accused  the  prison- 
r:rs  of  **  having  got  clandeslinely  into  tbe  bouse  of  Well- 
ilcan,  under  prelence  of  watching  for  a  ghost  ihal  ihey 
say  bad  disturbed  the  family,  an^  from  an  apartment 
m  that  bouse  bad  stolen  and  secreted  some  papers  oi 
irreaf  value,  of  whvcVv  \.V\e^  r^^Cused  to  give  any  accownt 
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lo  the  owner."  And  forthwith  prayed  judgmeut  against 
thcra,  that  ihey  might  be  searched,  the  papera  restored 
to  the  rig^hlful  owner,  and  the  delinquents  committed 
for  triall 

The  jud^  Said  the  Charge  was  of  a  serious  as  wel' 
as  Singular  nature,but  that  it  bore  inconsisteiicy  on  tht 
very  face  of  it.  For  how  was  it  suppoaable,  that  if  the 
two  men  had  robbed  the  house  only  last  nightof  thtngs 
of  SD  much  value,  that  they  should  post  up  to  town  to 
Ihe  very  man  whom  they  had  robbed,  to  inrorm  him 
what  they  had  done,  and  lay  a  Etatement  of  the  matter 
before  him.  He  theo  requested  the  prisoners  to  speak 
for  themselvcs,  that  he  might  thereby  be  enabled  to 
form  a  judgment  according  to  truth. 

Gilbert  arose,  and,  in  a  ciear  and  concise  Speech  oi 
considerable  length, related  the  circumstaiceapreciseljr 
as  they  happened,  to  the  great  aslonishment  of  the 
courtj  and  ihcn  procceded  toput  intothe  sherifTshands 
the  vaUiable  documcnts  and  bonds  that  he  hcld,  sayin) 
ihal  he  would  mcrely  keep  a  list  of  thcra  for  his  owi 
satisfaclion,  and  was  glad  of  having  this  public  oppor 
tunity  of  depositing so  weighty  a  Charge;  it  h*ving  beeii 
becaii  sehe  and  his  friend  refused  to  give  it  up  privatcly 
to  bis  masler  that  they  werc  aent  there. 

The  judge  said  they  had  proven  that  it  could  not 
nave  been  deposlted  in  safer  or  better  hands.  But  as 
the  papera  wer«  of  loo  high  value  to  bc  carrying  about 
one's  person,  he  would  lock  it  in  a  place  of  saTety  tili 
•  the  legatees  andexecuiors  could  be  convened.  Atthe 
same  lime  he  commended,  in  high  terms,  the  inlrepi- 
diiy,  truth,  and  candour  of  the  two  friends;  and  remark- 
ed,  that  the  spirit  manifesied  by  the  young  gentleman, 
in  the  demand  he  made  upon  them,  and  afterwards  in 
«eizltig  them  as  depredators,  was  disgracefui  to  the 
country  and  to  all  concerned  with  him,  and  oughi  to  be 
held  in  the  utmost  repiobation.  He  then  diamissed 
them,  desiring  them  to  go  with  all  diligence  in  search 
of  the  young  gentleman  and  lady  that  were  co-heirs 
with  the  present  posscssor,  and,  as  it  appcared  by  the 
will,  mon:  favoured  than  he,  of  which  he  hoped  they 
would  likewise  be  mo*  deserving. 

The  honest  attorncy,  perceiving  how  matters  were 
Itkely  to  tum  about,  made  a  virtue  of  {o'cw%^&vc^%^^4>. 
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which  he  could  no  longer  oppose,  and  conducted 
two  heroes  straight  to  the  Canongate  jail,  whcre  Alias 
and  Swan  lay  confined  in  sorrowTul  mood,  little  aware 
of  what  fortunes  they  were  now  possessed.  Thcy  had 
anly  that  morning  made  a  discovery  of  each  other,  and 
that  at  a  most  critical  period,  just  as  Swan  was  going 
finally  off  with  Mr.  M^  aftcr  nvany  deraurs.   When 

she  be.held  her  lover  so  emaciated  by  sickness,  grief, 
and  misfortune,  sae  melted  into  tears,  and  stretched 
out  her  band  to  him,  which  he  clasped  m  both  bis,  and 
pressed  to  bis  lips.  They  found  themselves  corapa- 
Bions  in  misfortune,  as  they  had  been  ininfancyand 
youthy  and  their  reconciliation  was  made  up  in  the 
heart,  and  took  place  naturally,  without  any  eifort  of 
the  one  to  refuse,  or  the  other  to  beg  it;  and  for  all  the 
forlom  and  neglected  scate  in  which  they  found  each 
other,  that  was  perhaps  the  sweetest  morning  ever  they 
had  spent  in  their  lives. 

On  Allan   being  introduced,    Mr.  M*  and  the 

keeper  withdrew,  but  the  two  former  bowed  to  each 
other  slightly,  as  men  not  intimately  acquainted  do 
when  they  meet.  As  soon  as  the  two  lovers  got  a  lit- 
tle breath  from  more  important  matters,  Miss  Som- 
mer ville  asked  Allan,  what  he  knew  of  that  young  gen» 
tleman  that  went  out  with  the  captain?  **I  only  saw 
him  once  in  my  brother's  lodgings,"  said  hej  ^  he  is  a 
constant  associate  of  his;  a  young  man  of  loose  princi« 
ples,  or  rather,  of  no  principles  at  all.  He  is  süd  to 
have  led  my  brother  into  many  follies/* 

**  An  associate  of  your  brother's?"  said  she»  wifh 
rather  more  than  ordinary  eamestness.  **  Ycs,'*  said 
he,  they  live  togethcr/' 

Swan  became  fixed  like  a  statue.  She  saw^as  throujph 
aglass  darkly,  the  machinations  that  had  been  laid  lor 
destroying  her  peace.  She  thought  of  the  disgracefiü 
proposal  that  had  been  broadly  jnade  to  her  by  her  cou- 

lin  Randal— of  Mrs.  M* ,in  Saint  James'  Street, 

rhe  very  woman  who  had  tried,  in  concert  with  Mrs. 
Mayder,  to  get  her  into  bis  power;  and  she  strongly 
Delieved,  that  ihis  imprisonment  and  proffered  rclidf 
nad  all  proceeded  from  the  saiHfe  source.  **  What  a 
irile  heartless  wretch  that  man  of  fashion,  my  cousin 
Raodal,  isi"  lhougV\\  %Vv«  v^  Vayv^Mv^^^qa  madar«  h«  it 
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Allan'i  brothcri  and  Allan  shall  never  know  his  true 
character«  ifl  can  preventit"  They  were  inslantlr 
releueü,  od  granting  theattornej  their  Joint  bill  for  the 
two  sums,  and  were  man  and  wtfe  in  threc  monih 
thercafter.  Randal  never  kft  the  Chamber  to  which 
he  was  then  confined,  tili  carried  out  »f  it  to  hU  gravc 
V«  feil,  unlamented,  the  viciim  of  youthful  folly  and 
nrestrained  libertinism.  Gilbert  was  again  consti- 
tuted  house-steward  and  butler  at  Welldean  Hall,  which 
two  lucralioe  posts  he  raaintained  aa  lang  as  he  lived. 
Andrew  Car  was  made  gamekeeper,  &nd  the  two  f rienda 
had  a jugor  two  ofbrandy  todrjf  together,  unreairained, 
for  many  long  years.  The  concealed  drawer  of  gold 
was  at  last  found  out;  the  ghost  of  the  old  laird  was 
iwver  Seen  any  more;  «nd,  the  yt&r  before  last,  when  I 
iraa  at  Welldean  Hall,  Allan  and  his  lady  were  botb 
living  in  great  happiness,  though  far  advanced  in  age> 
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TIBBT  JOHNSTOITS  WBAITH. 

"HoLLOA,  Wat,  stop  tili  I  come  up  w'ye.  Dinna  jvst 
(^lopat  sie  a  rate,  man,  ehe  you'llfounderrourhorse, 
an'  brik  your  ain  neck  into  the  bareain.  Whatten  a 
gate  o*  riding  Js  that?  Stop  still,  I  teil  you;  I  have 
■omething  to  say  to  you." 

*'  What  do  you  want  with  me?  Teil  nie  directly,  for 
I  hae  nae  a  moment  to  wait  Do  you  not  see  that  I  am 
in  a  hurry?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  see  that,  but  then  you  are  alwaya  in  a 
hurry.  Stay  tili  I  come  up  w'ye,  an*  then  I'll  teil  you 
whati  wanL  I  have  something  very  particular  to  say 
to  you.  What  nonsense  it  is  to  ride  at  that  rate?  I'll  teil 
you  what  I  want  w'ye:  (^an  you  teil  me  preciiely  what 
•'clock  it  is?" 

Vou  II.  T 
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•*  D — n  thc  fellow !  What  do  you  mean  to  stop  mc  for 
sie  a  trifte  as  that,  an'  me  riding  atween  death  an'  lif« 
for  the  doctor?'* 

"For  the  doctor!  Hcchl  wow!  Wat,  man,  but 
I  didna  ken  that.  What  is  it  that's  gane  wrane 
w'ye?'' 

**  What's  gane  wrang!  O,  bless  your  heart,  man.  b'% 
gane  wrang  thegither.  There  was  never  sie  a  job  ken« 
i'  this  World.  Our  mistress  has  seen  a  wraith;  she  saw 
Tibby  Johnston's  wraith  last  night,  an'  she's  dead  wi' 
the  fright  this  moming.'* 

"Dead  wi'  the  fright!  Wow,  Wat,  is  she  really 
dead.'' 

^  Dead!  bless  you,  sii^  she's  clean  dead.  There 
never  was  sie  a  business  in  this  country.  My  heart's 
like  to  break,  an'  l'm  amaist  fleyed  out  o'  my  wits  into 
a'  ither  mischiefs.  O,  bless  your  heart,  man,  there 
never  was  the  like  o'  this! — Never,  never!  oh!  dead! 
Bless  ye,  she^s  cauld  dead,  sir!" 

"  Why  then,  Wat,  it  was  real  true  what  ye  said,  that 
ye  war  riding  atween  death  an'  lifej  for,  gin  the  wife  be 
dead  and  the  doctor  living,  there's  nae  doubt  but  ye*re 
riding  atween  them.  But,  dear  Wat,  mony  a  daft  thing 
ye  hae  done  i'  your  life,  but  ye  never  did  aught  half  sae 
ridiculous  as  this,  to  gallop  at  sie  a  rate  bringing  the 
doctor  to  a  dead  wife.  *' 

"  O,  bless  your  heart,  man,  what  can  folk  do?  Folk 
are  gl  ad  to  keep  a  grip  o'  life  as  lang  as  they  can,  an' 
even  after  it  flees  out  at  the  window,  they'll  whiles  hing 
by  the  tail.  But  it's  the  fashion  now.  Every  body 
sends  for  the  doctor  to  their  wives  after  they're  dead.  *' 

**  Ay,  an*  gin  a'  tales  be  true,  the  doctors  whiles 
come  to  them  after  they're  dead  an*  buried  baith,  with- 
out  being  sent  for.  But  truly,  Wat,  there  is  something 
sae  far  ayont  a'  ordinary  things  in  this  business,  that  ye 
maun  'light  an'  teil  me  a'  about  it  Your  mistress  sau» 
Tibby  Johnston *s  wraith,  you  say,  an*  is  dead  wi'  the 
fright.  But  what  is  come  o'  Tibby  Johnston?  Is  there 
aught  the  matter  wi*  her?*' 

*'0,  God  bless  your  heart,  sir,  Tibby *s  dead  too. 
There  never  was  sie  a  job  seen!  -I  hardly  ken  what  l'm 
doing.  Of  a'  the  nights  that  ever  was  about  a  town! 
Oy  bless  you,  tw^  70U  Tk«^«c  «a.ni  \.Vft.Uke  o't!  I  maus 
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gie  ride>  ye  see.  If  the  beast  should  drap  dead  adCth 
tue  there's  Dae  help  for  it.^' 

"Tak  jiist  a  wee  time,  Wat,  an'  dinna  be  in  sie  a 
fike.  What  do  ye  expect  that  the  doctor  can  do  for 
the  dcad  woman?" 

*'0,  bless  your  heart,  wha  kens?  It's  a'  that  folk  can 
do.  Auld  K-tlside  says  he'U  may  be  open  a  vain,  and 
'  gar  her  refusticate.  Hap,  woy,  beast  For  gude  sakei 
get  on;  fareweel.'' 

"Open  a  vatn  an'  gar  her  refusticat!  ha,  ha,  ha! 
Hap,  woy,  beaat.  There  goes  Wat  Itke  a  flying  ebgle! 
Weel,  I  canna  help  laughin'  at  the  gouk,  although  I'm 
sorry  for  the  cause  o'  his  confusion  an'  hurry.  If  thae 
twa  women  really  are  baith  dead,  thae  haeoa  left  ither 
twa  like  them  i*  the  parisb,  an'  few  i'  the  hale  country. 
I'll  e'en  gae  up  the  water  a  mÜe  or  twa,  an'  try  if  I  can 
getthe  particulars." 

David  went  away  up  tbe  water  as  he  had  resoived^ 
and  every  one  that  he  met  with,  he  stopped  lo  ask  what 
time  of  the  day  it  was;  to  make  some  Observation»  on 
the  weather;  and,  finally,  to  inquire  if  there  were  any 
newBup  the  country;  knowingi  ifanyof  them  had  heard 
of  the  evcnts  at  Carlshaw,  they  would  inform  him;  but 
he  got  no  satisfactory  account  until  he  reached  tbe 
place.  It  was  at  tbe  foot  of  Milseyburn-path,  that  he 
Gtopped  Watt  Scott  riding  for  the  doctor,  and  from 
that  to  Carlshaw  is  at  least  six  miles;  so  far  had  he 
travelied  to  learn  the  particulars  of  that  distressing 
event.  David  Proudfoot  was  a  very  old  man,  herding 
cows,  when  I  was  a  tiny  boy  at  the  same  occupation. 
He  would  often  sit  with  the  SDuff-mill  in  his  band,  and 
teil  me  old  tales  for  hours  together;  and  this  was  one 
among  the  rest.  He  cared  for  no  tales,  unless  he  had 
some  share  in  the  transactions  himself.  The  story 
might  be  told  in  a  few  words,  but  it  will  spoil  my  early 
recoHections,  and  I  could  not  endure  to  see  it  otherwise 
Ihan  as  David  told  it,  with  all  its  interpolationa. 

"  When  I  wan  to  Carlshaw,  I  gaed  first  into  the  stä- 
hle and  then  into  ihe  byre,  but  there  was  naebody  to  be 
seen.  The  yauds  were  standing  nickering  at  the 
manger,  and  the  kye  were  rowting  ower  the  crib.  A' 
isna  right  hcre,  indecd.  quo'  1  to  myself,  as  I  sneckit 
the  door  ahintmeffor  when  Mra.  CiTa.\i«.m.  it«»  v&^«.^ 
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ordinar3r  way,  there  was  nae  servant  about  the  housc 
durst  neglect  Iheir  charg;e  that  gate.  The  plough  was 
standin'  idle  on  the  houm«  an'  the  harrows  lying  birst- 
ling  on  the  sawn  croft.  It's  e'en  a  picture  o*  desola- 
tion,  quo*  I  to  myself.  Every  ane's  missed  amang 
their  ain;  but  gae  without  the  bounds  o'  the  farm,  just 
beyond  that  dike«  an'  there's  no  ane  thinkin'  o*  the  loss. 
I  was  right.  When  you  an'  I  slip  away  to  our  lang 
harne,  my  man,  others  will  just  pop  into  our  places,  air 
laugh,  and  fike,  an'  mind  their  ain  afPairs,  an'  never 
ane  will  think  o'  us  ava. 

^  Weel,  I  didna  like  to  intrude  on  a  family  in  dis- 
tress, for  I  was  but  a  young  man  then;  sae  I  thinks  that 
I'll  chap  away  up  to  Matthew  Hyslop's  bit  house,  and 
see  if  it  be  true  that  the  gouk  said;  for  if  he  has  lost  his 
wife,  Tibby  Johnston,  says  I  to  mysel',  he'll  never  put 
the  like  o'  her  in  her  shoon.  When  I  gaed  up  near  the 
cot  house,  they  had  nae  apartments  there  to  hide  them- 
selves  in  frae  the  ee  o'  the  warld;  an'  there  I  saw  Mat- 
thew sitting  on  the  green  brae  side,  an*  a'  his  five  baims 
about  him;  an' he  had  the  muckle  Bible  open  in  his 
band,  but  when  he  saw  me  he  closed  it,  and  laid  it 
down^     "  How's  a'  wi'  ye  the  day,  Matthew?'*  quo'  I. 

**  I  cannot  complain,  an'  I  winna  complain,  Davie," 
Said  he.  ^  I  am  just  as  it  has  been  the  will  o'  the  Lord 
to  make  me.  Haie  in  health,  but  hroken  in  heartf 
Davie.  We  hae  been  visited  wi'  a  heavy  dispensation 
herelast  night." 

•*  Wow,  Matthew,  but  I'm  wae  to  hear  that!"  quo' 
L     **  Pray,  what  has  hap^ened  i*  your  family?" 

**It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  take  thae  poor 
bairns'  mother  frae  their  head  last  night,  David;  and 
here  am  I  ieft^a'faelpless  and  disconsolate  a  poor  man 
as  the  sun  6'  heaven^  has  this  day  risen  on." 

"It  is  a  heavy  frial,  Matthew,"  quo'  I;  "butyc 
maunna  repine.  Ye  mann  bear  it  like  a  man  and  a 
Christian.  Your  wife  has  only  paid  a  debt  that  she  has 
been  awn  fcr  these  forty  years,  an*  yc  maun  trust  in 
Heaveiu  w^  be  resigned." 

"  S»'i  am,^  so  I  am,  David.  You  have  said  the  truth, 
and  tum  rengned.  But  our  fallen  nature  is  weak,  and 
the/lmmaii  heart  maun  be  allowed  some  yeamings 
ow#r  what  it  YieVd  d^%.Te.%x  Vw  VVt^    l  Ko^e  my  kind 
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Maker  and  Redeemer  will  forgive  m;  tcars,  for  my 
grief's  no  oul  o'  my  repinin^  at  the  execution  o'  bis 

I'ust  decrees;  bul,  oh!  David,  nie  awoman  as  I  har 
obi!" 

"  She  was  a  good  woman,  Matthew,*'  aays  I.  If  Tib- 
by  Johnston  wasna  a  good  woman  and  a  Chmüan« 
mony  ane  may  befeared." 

'*  There's  nane  kens  wbalshe  was  but  mysert  David. 
We  hae  lived  theghher  for  these  ßfteen  years,  and  I 
neverheard  the  word  o'  discontent  frae  her  tongiie,nor 
Eaw  a  frown  on  her  brow.  She  had  the  true  feeling-s  of 
a  wife  and  motherj  for  she  only  lived  in  and  for  her 
family.  Their  bappiness  was  hcrs;  an  a'  their  pains, 
an'  a'  their  wants,  ihe  feit  as  her  own.  But,  ower  and 
aboon  that,  she  had  a  warm  heart  to  a'  mankind,  and  a 
deep  reverence  for  every  sacred  thing.  Had  my  dear 
woman  died  in  tny  arms,  my  heart  wadnahac  been  sae 
saii;  but  oh,  David!  she  died  out  on  the  hill,  wi'  no  ae 
friund.  near,  to  take  her  last  farewcll,  to  support  her 
head,  or  to  cloae  her  ec." 

"  1  held  my  tongue,  and  could  make  nae  antwer,  for 
he  was  sobbing  sae  hard,  that  bis  heart  was  like  to 
burst.  At  leni^th  he  came  to  himsel',  and compoaed hii 
voice  as  well  as  he  could." 

"I  maun  teil  you  ower  ilka  thing  as  it  happened« 
David,"  Said  he;  "for  Ihaenapleasurebutinspeaking 
about  her  whose  head's  lying  low  in  that  house  the 
day.  When  she  waken'd  yesterday  niorning,  she  saya 

to  me,  *  Bless  me,  Matthew,' Ay,  she  had  ay  that 

bit  sweet,  harmlessbyword. — Bless  me<bairn,  or  bless 
me,  Matthew.  Mony  a  time  she  eaid  it;  though  I 
whiles  reproved  her,  and  naid  it  was  sae  like  a  Papish 
aigning  and  bicssing  hersel',  that  I  didna  like  to  hear 
it.  Thea  she  wad  gi'e  a  bitshort  laugh — ye  mind  her 
güod-natured,  bashfu'  laugh,  David? — and  say,  that  she 
would  try  to  rememberno  tosay'tagain;butout  it  came 
the  very  next  word,  and  there  was  nae  mair  about  ii;for 
laith  wad  1  hae  been  to  hae  higgled  wi'  her  an'  vex'd 
heraboui  auy  thing!  My  canny  woman!  Sae,  as  1  was 
eaymi^,  sh^  says  to  me,  when  she  waken'df  *  Bleia  me, 
Matthew,  sicadreamasl  hae  had  laut  night!  I  dreamed 
I  was  gaun  away  the  day  to  be  inarried  to  a  new  bride 
Y« 
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g^room,  an*  leave  you  an'  the  bairns  to  shift  for  your 
sei's.  How  wad  yc  Hke  that,  goodman?'  I  said  some- 
thing  in  a  joking  way,  whilk  it  is  needless  to  repeat, 
that  there  was  nane  wad  bc  sie  a  fool  as  to  take  her  äff 
my  band,  but  if  they  did,  that  I  wad  soon  get  a  better 
*Ay!'  quo'  she,  *  it  is  easy  for  you  to  say  sae,  but  weel 
I  ken  it's  far  frae  your  heart  But,  Matthew,'  continu- 
ed  she,  in  a  graver  tone,  ^does  it  not  bode  ill  to  dream 
o'  marriage?  I  think  I  hae  heard  my  auld  aunt  say,  that 
to  dream  o'  marriage  was  death.'  *  Daft  body,  quo' 
I,  *yc  troublc  aye  your  head  wi'  vagaries.  Whoever 
follows  freets,  freets  will  follow  them. '  '  I  saw  mony 
a  braw  man  riding  on  their  horses,  but  I  mysel'  gaed 
i*  the  fore-end,  and  was  the  brawest  mountit  o'  them 
a'/  said  she.  I  thought  nae  mairabout  it,  and  she  said 
nae  mair  about  it;  but  after  wo  had  gotten  the  break- 
fast,  I  sees  her  unco  dinkly  dressed,  for  she  was  soon 
made  neat  and  clean.  '  What  ace  ye  after  the  day, 
Tibby?'  quo'  I.  '  I'm  g^un  to  the  market,'  said  she. 
'I  hae  thrcc  spinlcs  o'  sale  yarn  for  auld  Tammie,  an' 
I'm  gaun  to  buy  barley,  an*  saut,  an*  some  ither  Utile 
things  for  the  house  wi'  the  price  o't.'  *  Ye're  a  good 
creature,  an'  a  thrifty  ane,'  quo*  I:  *  there  never  was  a 
bettcr  about  a  poor  man's  house.'  Then  she  leugh,  an* 
fikit  about  puiting  a'  things  to  rights  for  the  bairns  and 
me  ihrough  the  day;  for  she  likit  a  bit  praise,  and  when- 
ever  I  rused  her,  she  was  as  happy  and  as  light-hearted 
as  when  she  was  nineteen  years  auld.  Then,  after  set- 
tling  wi*  the  bairns  what  she  was  to  bring  ilk  ane  o' 
them,  she  set  out  wi'  her  yarn  onher  back,  saying,  that 
she  wad  be  hame  about  the  gloaming;  but  I  wasna  to 
be  ony  feared  for  her  though  she  was  gayeü  late,  for 
she  had  bccn  rather  lang  o  winning  away,  and  had 
muckle  ado. 

*'  When  the  gloaming  came,  I  began  to  weary,  but  I 
could  na  get  the  bairns  left,  and  was  obliged  to  look  and 
listen,  and  mony  lang  look  and  lang  listen  I  took  in  vain. 
I  put  the  bairns  ane  by  ane  to  their  beds,  and  sat  up  tili 
midnight  But  then  I  could  rest  nae  longer,  sae  I  ran 
to  aneighbour  to  comc  and  bide  i'  the  hou$e,  and  aGF  I 
set  for  the  market-town,  expecting  atevery  turn  to  meet 
my  woman  wi'  her  bit  backfu*.  I  gaed  a'  the  gate  to 
the  town  w\lV\ov\l  r[\oc\\w%  vjV  V^ct^  at\d  cried  the  fock 
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«uto'  their  bcds  thati  kend  she  dcalt  wi',  but  sbch&d- 
na  been  seen  there  after  three  o'clock.  At  lengch,  af- 
ter  it  was  day-light,  I  got  some  spearings  o'  her  at  thc 
holni'head.  The  weaver's  wife  there  had  seen  her  and 
spoken  wi'  her,  and  she  told  her  that  she  was  gaun  tu 
try  the  hill  road,  that  she  might  be  harne  wi'  aome  hue 
o'  day.  I  took  the  hill  road  as  fast  as  my  feet  nould 
carry  me,  and  a  witd  road  it  is,  unfit  for  a  woman  wi' 
B  bürden  to  travel.  There  was  but  ae  sheiling  in  the 
hale  gate,  if  she  keepit  the  right  track,  and  I  had  strong 
hopes  that  she  had  been  nightit  and  statd  there  untU 
day.  When  I  catne  to  the  sheil,  and  asked  for  befi  the 
shepherd's  wife  startcd  to  her  feet,  'What!'  said  she, 
holdiiig  up  both  her  hands,  '  did  your  wife  not  come 
home  last  night?'  'No/Daidl.  'Then  you  will  never 
see  her  again  in  life,'  said  she,  with  great  emotion,  Tor 
she  left  this  house  after  sun-set.  She  asked  adrink  of 
milk, and  complained  orsomething  aboui  her  heart  that 
made  her  very  ill;  but  nothing  would  prevail  on  her  to 
stay.'  My  heart  grew  aa  cold  as  a  slone;and,  without 
uttering  another  word,  I  took  the  hill  on  my  way  home- 
ward.  A  wee  bit  after  I  came  owei  the  heighl,  and 
no  very  far  äff  the  road — no  aboon  a  huoder  steps  aneatb 

the  sand  o'  the  mossy  grain Oh,  David,  1  canna  teil 

ye  na  mairl  The  sightthati  saw  there  will  hingaboul 
my  heart  to  the  day  o'  my  death,  an'  the  sooner  thai 
comes  the  better.  She  had  died  at  her  devotion,  whilk 
was  a  great  comfort  to  me,  for  she  was  in  a  kiieeling 

tiDsture,  and  her  face  on  the  ground.  Her  bürden  wai 
ying  beside  her.  My  dear  kind  woman!  there  wasni 
the  least  bit  necessary  thing  forgotten!  There  was  i 
play  for  ilk  ane  o'  the  baims;  a  whip  to  Harry;  a  kniff 
to  Jock;  and  a  picture-beuk  to  little  Andrew.  She  had 
US  a'  in  her  breast;  and  there's  little  doubt  that  her  last 
Petition  was  put  up  to  Heaven  for  us.  I  can  teil  ye  nac 
mair,  David;  but  ye  maun  come  up  again  Sabbath  first, 
and  render  the  last  duty  to  the  beat  o'  woinen." 

"I  promised  that  I  would,  and  said  some  words  o* 
comfort  to  him,  that  he  was  a  great  deal  the  better  o'} 
but  I  hadna  the  heart  to  teil  him  what  had  befallen  at 
Carlshaw;  for  I  ihought  he  coudna  thole  that.  But 
down  1  comes  mysel',  to  see  if  I  could  make  ony  far- 
ther  diflcoveries  about  matiers.     1  wa»  XDa.w  ^tnXMLXA.'««. 
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this  time;  an*  it's  wonderfu'  what  effect  mortality  has 
in  making  fock  devout,  for  ihere  I  finds  auld  Yiddic, 
the  barnman,  who  never  cared  a  fig  about  reiigloUf 
sitting  broggling  and  spelling  at  a  kittle  chapter  in 
Nehemiah,  thinkin',  I  dare  say,  ihat  he  was  perform- 
ing  a  very  devout  act.  An' Yiddie  really  had  the  as- 
surance,  when  I  came  to  him,  to  prelend  to  be  in  a  very 
religious  frame  o*  mind.  But  gin  ye  had  but  heard 
Yiddie's  sawpient  sayings  about  the  end  o*  man^  as  he 
ca'd  it,  really,  callant,  they  wad  hae  edified  ye  very 
muckle.  '  Ye*re  thrangat  your  beuk,  Yiddie,'  quo'  I. 
'O,  ay,  what  can  we  do?'  The  end  o'  man's  comin'  on 
US  a'!  We  maun  be  preparin,  lad;  for  death  spares 
liaebody,  an'  the  mair's  the  pity.  He  mawsthem  down 
as  the  gerse  on  the  fieldj  an'  as  a  thing  fa's  in  time,  it 
maun  lie  through  a'  elernity,  ye  ken.  It  is  a  hard  com- 
pensation  this;  butit  shaws  the  workings  of  man,  and 
the  end  of  a*  thingst  is  at  band.  We  maun  e*en  be  pre- 
paring,  lad,  and  do  the  best  we  can  for  a  good  up-pit- 
ting'.  *' 

*'  I  Said  something  to  Yiddie  that  he  was  a  hantle  the 
better  o'.  '  Yiddie,'  says  I,  do  you  expect  to  mix  wi* 
the  auld  Jews  i*  the  neist  warld?'  *  What  has  put  that 
i'  3^our  head?'  quo'  he.  *  Because  I  dinna  see  how  read- 
ing  that  lang  catalogue  o*  names,'  quo*  I,  '  can  preparc 
ye  for  death,  or  for  another  world,  unless  ye  expect  to 
meet  wi'  aw  the  auld  Jews  that  came  back  frae  Babylon, 
and  wish  lo  be  able  to  name  ilka  chap  by  his  ain  name. 
rU  teil  ye  what  wad  be  as  wiselike,  Yiddie.  If  ye  wad 
repent  o'  a'  your  sins,  and  beg  forgiveness  and  mercy 
at  the  Throne  o'  Grace,  it  wad  be  aslikely  to  gain  you 
acceptance  wi'  Heaven,  as  putting  on  a  grave  face,  and 
spclling  ower  a  string  o'  auld  warld  names.  But  gi*c 
US  a'  the  particulars  o'  this  hard  compensation^  Yiddie. 
Has  the  doctor  no  been  able  to  restore  your  mistress  to 
life?" 

•*  Na,  na,  lad;  he  wad  be  a  wice  doctor  could  do  that; 
an'  muckle  sale  he  wad  get;  an'  O  sie  a  benefithe  wad 
be  to  man!"  (I  heard  Yiddie  didna  like  to  die  at  a'.) 
'*Butastoour  misiress  that's  gane,  honest  womao! 
there  was  nae  doctor  to  be  hadj  an'  it  was  a'  anc  for 
that,  for  she  was  past  redemption.     I  said  there  wu 
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tat  inairhope  after  she  feil  into  the  second  fit;  an' 
neither  there  was;  but  the  goodman  wad  be  hoping 
againsl  iiature  an'  reason.  After  a',  I  didna  wonder 
muckle  at  lij  for  it  was  an  awfu'  thing  to  see  a  wraiih.** 

"  Did  she  indeed  aee  something  that  coudna  be  ac- 
counted  foi-,  Yiddie!"  aaid  I;  "  and  was  tbat  the  im- 
niedlate  cause  of  her  death!" 

'*  There's  nae  doubt  but  it  was  the  cause  o'  her 
death,"  said  he,  '*  although  the  minister  is  sae  daft  as 
to  say  that  she  had  been  afiectit  wi'  the  trouble  aforei 
an*  that  had  inade  her  believe  that  she  saw  the  shape  o' 
her  neighbour  g-aun  at  her  side.  But  ony  body  kens 
that's  nonsense.  Thae  min  isters,  they  will  ayepretend 
to  be  wicer  nor  ither  fouk,  an'  the  feint  a  sperk  o'  sense 
they  ken  ava,  but  just  rhaim  rhaim  rhaiming  aye  the 
same  thing  ower  agatn,  tike  eouks  i'  June>  But  as  to 
accounting  for  the  thing,  Ihat  s  what  I  canna  saynaeth* 
ing  about.  She  saw  Tibby  Johnston's  wraith;  but 
whether  a  wraith  can  be  i-ightly  accountltfor  or  no,  is 
mair  nor  I  can  persoom." 

"I  can  account  for  it  vcry  weel,  Yiddie,"  says  I, 
'*and  I'll  du  it  to  set  your  mind  at  rest  about  that,  for 
I  hae  heard  itexplained  by  my  ainmother,  andseveral 
cunning  old  people.  Wraiths  are  of  twa  kinds,  you 
See.  They  appear  always  immediately  before  death, 
or  immedately  after  it.  Now,  when  a  wraith  is  seen 
before  dealh,  that  ia  a  spirltsent  to  conduct  the  dying 
person  to  iis  new  dwelling,  in  the  same  way  asthe  Earl 
•}'  Hiipcioun  Ihere,  for  instance,  wad  send  a  servant  to 
conduct  a  stranger  to  his  house  at  Rae-hill  that  had 
never  beiin  there  before.  These  are  sometimes  good, 
and  sometimes  bad  spirits,  just  accordingto  the  teoor 
ofthe  person'slife  that  lies  on  th^  bed  o' death.  And 
sometimes  the  de'il  mistakes  himsel',  and  a  spirit  o' 
baith  kinds  comes;  as,  for  instance,  when  Jean  Swin- 
ton  departit,  there  was  a  white  dow  sat  on  the  aeend  o' 
the  house,  an'  a  corby  on  the  itherj  but  when  the  dearh 
psalm  was  sung,  the  corby  flewaway.  Now,  when  the 
wraith  appears  after  death,  that's  the  soul  o'  the  de- 
ceased,  that  gets  liberty  to  appear  to  the  ane  of  a'  its 
auquaintances  that  is  the  aoonest  to  foUow  it;  and  it 
doeithatjuti  afore  itleavesthisworld  for  the  last  timej 
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and  that's  thc  true  doclrine  o*  wraiths,"  says  I,  ••  and 
weshould  a'  profit  by  it." 

**Hech  wow,  man,  but  that's  wonderfu'!"  says  he, 
**  How  do  you  come  to  ken  sicken  thing^  sae  young? 
Weel,  of  a'  things  i'  the  world  I  wad  like  warst  to  sce 
a  wraith.  But  your  doctrine  hauds  very  fair  in^this 
case;  for  you  see  our  mistress  gaed  away  up  to  Mat- 
the w's  house  yestrcen  to  see  Tibby  aftcr  she  cam  hame 
frae  the  mercat,  for  she  was  to  bring  her  some  word 
that  deeply  concemed  her.  Weel,  she  staid  there  tili 
the  gloaming,  and  as  Tibby  wasna  like  to  come  hame, 
she  came  away,  saying,  'She  wad  see  her  the  mom."' 

••  Aye,  sae  she  will,  Yiddie,  sae  she  will!"  says  I. 
'^But  little  did  she  ken,  when  she  said  sae,  that  she 
was  to  see  her  in  a  country  sae  far  away." — •*  It  is  a 
queer  warld  this,*' said  Yiddie;  **Howsomever  I'll 
gang  on  wi*  my  story,  as  I  dinna  want  dyve  into 
morality  eenow.  Weel,  as  I  was  saying,  she  comes 
her  ways;  but  in  her  road  hame  ward,  ere  ever  she  wist, 
saw  Tibby  gaun  twaorthree  Steps  afore  her,  and  at  the 
aff-side  o'  the  road,  as  if  she  had  gaen  by  without  tent- 
ing  her.  She  had  on  her  Sunday  claes,  and  appeared 
to  hae  a  heavy  bürden  on  her  back,  and  she  was  gaun 
rather  like  ane  dementit.  The  mistress  then  cried  af- 
terher,  •Tibby,  isthat  you?  Ithink  you're  come  by  your 
ain  house  the  night.'  It  made  nae  answer,  but  postit, 
on;  and  turned  a  wee  äff  the  road,  and  feil  down.  Our 
mistress  made  a'  the  haste  down  to  the  place  that  she 
could,  still  thinking  it  was  Tibby  Johnston  hersel',  and 
she  was  gaun  to  lift  her,  and  see  what  was  the  matter; 
but  when  she  came  to  the  spot  there  was  nothing  there, 
and  no  living  creature  to  be  seen.  She  was  nae  frightit 
that  time  at  a';  but,  thinking  she  hadna  seen  distinctly, 
she  lookit  a'  round  about  her,  and  cried  out  seyeral 
times,  •  Tibby,  what's  come  o'  you?  wherc  away  arc 
you  gane?'  or  something  to  that  purpose.  But,  neither 
seeing  nor  hearing  oueht,  she  came  back  to  the  road 
and  held  on  her  way.  In  less  than  three  minutes  aftei 
that,  she  saw  Tibby  gaun  before  her  again,  but  still 
mair  unsettled  and  distressed  like  than  she  was  afore. 
The  mistress  didna  speak  that  time,  for  she  thought 
something  was  the  matter  wi'  her;  but  she  walked  as 
faxt  as  she  could  to  cotcw^  >x^  viV  \ier^  and  thought  ayc 
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Bhe  was  wtnning  snmc  ground.  At  tength  she  saw  her 
drap  down  again  on  her  face,  and  she  ihou^ht  she  feil 
like  ane  that  was  never  to  rise  agaiD.  On  this  our  mU 
Iress  ga'e  a  loud  scream,  and  ran  up  to  ihe  spot,  but 
'here  was  nobody  there. 

"She  saw  nae  mair,  butcame  harne  hy  herscl',  and 
vrondfrfu  it  was  how  she  was  able  to  come  harne.  A.a 
soon  as  she  came  in  and  saw  the  light  she  fainted,  and 
gaed  out  o'  ae  fainting  fit  into  another  the  hale  nighl* 
and  was  in  great  distress  and  horror  o'  mind.  A'  the 
servancs  o'  the  house  sat  up  wV  her,  and  abont  day  she 
feil  into  B  quiet  sleep.  When  she  awakened  she  was  a 
guud  deal  composed,  and  we  had  hopes  that  she  would 
soon  be  quite  betler,  and  the  goodman  went  to  a  bed  to 
getsome  resL  By  illluck,  haveringJean  Jenkinscame 
in  aboüi  nine  o'clock  to  aee  the  mistress,  and  ere  ever 
ane  could  prevent  her,  lauld  that  Ttbby  Johnston  had 
died  out  on  tbe  hill  the  last  night;  and  that  her  husband 
had  found  her  this  moming  lying  cauld  and  lifeless,  wi* 
her  bürden  on  her  back,  and  her  face  on  the  ground. 

'*This  inielligence  threw  Mrs.  Graham  into  a  Stu- 
por, or  ralher  she  appcared  striving  to  comprehend 
Bomething  that  was  beyond  the  grasp  of  her  mind.  She 
uttered  some  half-articulate  prayers,  and  then  feil  into 
a  conDplete  franazy,  which  increased  every  minute  to  k 
terriblc  degrce,  tili  her  strength  was  clean  gane.  and 
she  sank  back  lifeless  on  the  bed.  After  muckle  exer- 
tion  by  her  attendants,  she  revived,  but  she  wasna  like 
hersei;  her  voice  was  altered,  and  her  features  couldna 
hae  been  kend.  Her  delirium  increased,  and  foi-ced  her 
Bgain  to  a  little  bodily  exertion,  but  it  soon  came  to  an 
end,  and  she  feil  into  that  sleep  from  which  a*  the  at- 
tendants and  a'  the  doctors  in  the  world  could  not  have 
awaked  her  again.  She's  now  lying  a  streekil  corpse  in 
her  ain  bed,  and  the  goodman,  I  fear,  will  gang  outo* 
his  righi  mind." 

*'  Viddie  didna  just  teil  it  sae  weel,  or  sae  properly, 
as  that,  but  that  was  the  subject  matter.  1  came  my 
way  harne  right  douf  an'  heavy-bearted,  for  I  had  göl- 
ten a  lesson  read  lo  me  that  I  never  could  forget. 

"  On  the  Saturday  afore  the  twa  buriats,  1  was  down 
ftt  Ihe  road-side  afore  the  sheep  as  usual,  and  there  I 
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tees  Wat  Scott  coming  galloping  faster  than  evef 
When  he  saw  me  he  laid  on  his  horse^  thinking  to  ge* 
by  ere  I  wan  on  to  the  road,  but  I  was  afore  him;  and, 
fearing  1  couldna  stop  him  otherwise«  I  brought  my 
coat-tails  o'er  my  head«  and  cowered  afore  him  on  the 
middleo'  the  road.  Nae  horse  nor  dog  in  the  world 
will  face  ane  in  that  guise,  and  in  a  moment  Wat  was 
gallopping  faster  upthe  water  than  before  he  wasdoing 
down.  But,  goodnes8,as  he  was  flytingand  banning  ac 
me! 

^  Wat,  just  'iight  äff  your  beast  feasible  like,"  says 
I,  **  and  lead  it  down  the  path,  eise  nev.er  a  foot  ye  shall 
win  farther  the  day/'  He  was  obliged  to  comply,'  and 
1  questioned  him  what  was  the  matter,  and  ii  he  was 
riding  for  the  doctor  again? 

'^Doctor,  man!  od  bless  your  heart,  it's  ten  times 
waur  than  the  doctor  this.  There  never  was  sie  a  Job, 
sir,  sin'  this  world  stood  up.  Never.  I  do  not  see,  for 
my  part,  what's  to  come  o'  folk.  I  think  peopie  bein 
fatuate!  Bless  you,  sir,  you  never  knew  sie  a  business 
in  your  life.  A'  things  are  gawn  to  utter  confusion 
now.  *' 

**  What  is  it,  Wat,  man?     What  is  it?" 

^  What  is  it!  Bless  my  souI,  man,  did  you  no  hear? 
you  never  heard,  sir,  sie  a  business  allycur  iife.  What 
think  ye,  the  confounded  idiot  of  a  wright  has  done« 
but  made  our  mistress'  coffin  so  short  that  she  canna 
get  a  foot  into  it.  There  never  was  sie  a  Job  seen  in  this 
country.     Lord,  sir,  she'U  never  look  intil't!" 

*^  It  is  a  very  awkward  and  disagreeable  Job,  indeed« 
Wat,"  says  I,  ^and  highly  reprehensible;  but  I  should 
think,  by  using  a  little  art,  it  might  still  answer." 

"  The  thing  is  impossible,  sir!  perfectly  impossible! 
The  man  must  bea  blockhead!  Bless  your  heart,  sir, 
•he'll  never  keek  into  it  Disagreeable!  Ay,  there 
never  was  ought  in  the  least  like  it.  There,  think  of  it 
-—this  is  Saturday — the  morn's  the  burial  day.  I  wadna 
wonder  but  I  hae  a  coffin  to  tak  hame afore  me  the  night 
after  dark.  It's  enough  to  put  ony  man  alive  out  o'  his 
iudgmcnt.  I  think  the  folk  be  a'  gane  mad  and  stupid 
thegither." 

^  Wat  gallopped  away  fromme»  actually  cryingwilh 
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berplexity,  and  exclaiming,  that  there  waa  never  iie  ajot 
kend  V  the  worldl  The  burials  wcrc  bailh  in  the  kirk- 
3rard  on  the  Sabbath-day  at  the  same  time; — and  that  \% 
the  hale  story  o*  Tibby  Johnston's  wraith,  my  Utile 
man,  sae  aften  spoken  about  in  thiscountry.  When  ye 
come  to  my  time  o'  life,  ye  may  be  telling  it  to  some- 
body,  and  if  they  ^houldmisbeiieve  it,  youmaysay  that 
you  heard  it  from  auld  Darie  Proudfoot'i  ain  iiiottth^ 
ind  he  was  ceyer  kend  for  a  lUr.'* 
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